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larly  daring  eflfbrt  to  beat  the  French  Consul  at  a  game  he  was 
himself  very  fond  of  playing  towards  other  nations.  The  fur- 
ther chances  of  the  game — the  skill  of  the  players — the  end 
which  tests  the  wisdom  of  the  beginning — are  to  be  hereafter 
recorded. 

Before  the  close  of  Congress,  General  Hamilton  resorted  to 
his  old  practice  of  drawing  up  a  plan,  or  programme  of  action, 
for  his  party.  It  was  dated  April,  1802,  and  addressed  to 
Bayard.  It  is  worth  the  study  of  those  who  feel  interested  in 
the  inquiry  whether  he  was  a  profound  and  wise  statesman, 
understanding  men,  and  especially  understanding  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  was  borne  down  only  by  an  overwhelming  tide 
of  circumstances  which  no  sagacity  could  foresee  or  resist ;  or 
whether  ho  was  that  visionary  "projector"  we  have  seen  him 
so  recently  pronouncing  the  President — as  much  of  an  "  exotic" 
in  American  affairs  as  he  sometimes  suspected  himself  of  being' 
and  as  John  Adams  always  declared  him  to  be. 

We  present  the  material  parts  of  the  plan : 

'*  Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  to  expect  to  produce  any  valuable  or  perma- 
nent results  in  political  projects  by  relying  merely  on  the  reason  of  men.  Men  are 
rather  rca<«oning  than  reasonable  animals,  for  the  most  part  governed  by  the  impulse 
of  pnsiiion.  This  is  a  truth  well  understood  by  our  adversaries,  who  have  practised 
upon  it  with  no  small  benefit  to  their  cause,  for  at  the  very  moment  they  are  eulo- 
gizing the  reason  of  men,  and  professing  to  appeal  only  to  that  faculty,  they  are 
courting  the  strongest  and  most  active  passion  of  the  human  heart— vnn/7j/  / 

"  It  is  no  less  true,  that  the  Federalists  seem  not  to  have  attended  to  the  fact 
'sufficiently ;  and  that  they  erred  in  relying  so  much  on  the  rectitude  and  utility  of 
their  measures  as  to  have  neglected  the  cultivation  of  popular  favor,  by  fair  and 
justifiable  expedients.  The  observation  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  me  to  indi- 
viduals with  whom  I  particularly  conversed,  and  expedients  suggested  for  gaining 
good  will,  which  were  never  adopted.  Unluckily,  however,  for  us,  in  the  competi- 
tion for  the  passions  of  the  people,  our  opponents  have  great  advantages  over  us ; 
for  the  plain  reason  that  the  vicious  arc  far  more  active  than  the  good  passions ; 
and  that,  to  win  the  latter  to  our  side,  we  must  renounce  our  ))rinciple3  and  our 
objects,  and  unite  in  corrupting  public  opinion,  till  it  becomes  fit  for  nothing  but 
mischief.  Yet,  unless  we  can  contrive  to  take  hold  of,  and  carry  along  with  us,  some 
strong  feelings  of  the  mind,  wo  shall  in  vain  calculate  upon  any  substantial  or  dura- 
ble results.  Whatever  plan  we  may  adopt,  to  be  successful,  must  be  founded  on 
the  truth  of  this  proposition.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  very  easy  for  us  to  give  it  full 
eflfect ;  especially  not  without  some  deviations  from  what,  on  other  occasions,  we  have 
maintained  to  be  right.  But  in  determining  upon  the  propriety  of  the  deviations, 
we  must  consider  whether  it  be  possible  for  us  to  succeed,  without,  in  some  degree, 

>  Letter  to  Morris,  February  27  th,  1802,  already  quoted. 
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employing  the  weapons  which  have  been  employed  against  as,  and  whether  the 
actual  state  and  future  prospect  of  things  be  not  such  as  to  justify  the  reciprocal 
use  of  them.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  do  not  mean  to  countenance  the  imitation 
of  things  intrinsically  unworthy,  but  only  qf  such  as  may  be  denominated  irregular ; 
8uch  as,  in  a  sound  and  stable  order  of  things,  ought  not  to  exist.  Neither  are  you 
to  infer  that  any  revolutionary  result  is  contemplated.  In  my  opinion,  the  present 
Constitution  is  the  standard  to  which  we  are  to  cling.  Under  its  banners,  hondfide^ 
roust  we  combat  our  political  foes,  rejecting  all  changes  but  through  the  channel 
itself  provides  for  amendments.  By  these  general  views  of  the  subject  have 
my  reflections  been  guided.  I  now  offer  you  the  outline  of  the  plan  which  they 
have  suggested.  Let  an  association  be  formed  to  be  denominated  *  The  Christian 
Constitutional  Society.*    Its  objects  to  be — 

"  1st.  The  support  of  the  Christian  religion. 

*'  2d.  The  support  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  lit  organization : 

**  Ist.  A  council,  consisting  of  a  president  and  twelve  members,  «f  whom  four 
and  the  president  to  be  a  quorum. 

**  2d.  A  sub^lirecting  council  in  each  State,  consisting  of  a  vice-president  and 
twelve  members,  of  whom  four,  with  the  vice-president,  to  be  a  quorum ;  and 

**  3d.  As  many  branches  in  each  State  as  local  circumstances  may  permit  to  be 
formed  by  the  sub-directing  countiL 

**  The  meeting  at  Washington  to  nominate  the  president  and  vice,  together  with 
four  members  of  each  of  the  councils,  who  are  to  complete  their  own  numbers 
respectively. 

"  It*  means : 

*'  1st.  The  diffusion  of  information.  For  this  purpose  not  only  the  newspapers 
but  pamphlets  must  be  largely  employed ;  and  to  do  this  a  fund  must  be  created ; 
five  dollars  annually,  for  eight  years,  to  be  contributed  by  each  member  who  can 
really  afford  it  (taking  care  not  to  burden  the  less  able  brethren),  may  afford  a  com« 
petent  sum  for  a  competent  term.  It  is  essential  to  be  able  to  disseminate  gratis 
useful  publications.  Wherever  It  can  be  done,  and  there  is  a  press,  clubs  should  be 
formed,  to  meet  once  a  week,  read  the  newspapers,  and  prepare  essays,  para- 
graphs, etc. 

**  2d.  The  use  of  all  lawful  means  in  concert  to  promote  the  election  o(  Jit  men  ; 
ft  lively  correspondence  must  be  kept  up  between  the  different  societies. 

*'  3d.  The  promoting  of  institutions  of  a  charitable  and  useful  nature  in  the 
management  of  Federalists.  The  populous  cities  ought  particularly  to  be  attended 
to  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  institute  in  such  places — 1st,  societies  for  the  relief 
of  emigrants ;  2d,  academies,  each  with  one  professor,  for  instructing  the  different 
classes  of  mechanics  in  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  the  elements  of  chemistry. 
The  cities  have  been  employed  by  the  Jacobins  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  country ; 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  an  alarming  fact,  that  while  the  question  of  PrcHidcntial 
election  was  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  parties  were  organizing  in 
several  of  the  cities,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  election,  to  cut  off  the  leading 
Federalists  and  seize  the  government. 

*^  The  foregoing  to  be  the  principal  engine,  and  in  addition,  let  measures  be 
adopted  to  bring  as  soon  as  possible  the  repeal  of  the  judiciary  law  before  the 
Supreme  Court ;  afterwards,  if  not  before,  let  as  many  legislatures  as  can  be  pre- 
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vailed  upon,  instruct  their  senators  to  endeavor  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  repealing 
law.  The  body  of  New  England,  speaking  the  same  language,  will  give  a  powerful 
impulse.  In  Congress,  our  friends  to  propose  little,  to  agree  cordially  to  all  good 
measures,  and  to  resist  and  expose  all  bad.  This  is  a  general  sketch  of  what 
has  occurred  to  me.  It  is  at  the  service  of  my  friends  for  so  much  as  it  may  be 
worth." 

General  Hamilton  was  even  more  unsuccessful  when  he 
attempted  to  secure  the  "sweet  voices"  of  the  multitude  by 
caresses,  than  when  he  acted  the  natural  and  vigorous  part  of 
Coriolanus. 

The  passages  in  which  he  assures  one  of  the  most  intimate 
and  confidential  of  his  political  correspondents  that  note  no 
"revolutionary  result"  is  contemplated,  that,  "in  his  opinion," 
they  must  cling  to  the  Constitution  "  hondjidey^  and  reject  "  all 
changes  but  through  the  channel  itself  provided  for  amend- 
ments," are  very  suggestive. 

This  card-castle  did  not  make  a  favorable  impression  on  a 
man  of  equal  ability  and  far  greater  shrewdness  and  knowledge 
of  men.  Bayard  wrote  back  that  "  the  plan  was  marked  with 
great  ingenuity,  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  this  country."  He  said,  "  they 
had  the  greater  number  of  political  calculators,"  their  opponents 
of  "political  fanatics ;"  that  "  an  attempt  at  association,  organized 
into  clubs,  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists,  would  revive  a  thou- 
sand jealousies  and  suspicions  which  now  began  to  slumber ;" 
that  they  must  "  not  be  too  impatient ;"  that  two  or  three  years, 
without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  "  would  render  every  honest 
man  in  the  country  their  proselyte ;"  and  finally,  that  he  had 
"had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  opinions  of  the  Chief 
Justice,"  who  "  considered  the  late  repealing  act  as  operative 
in  depriving  the  judges  of  all  power  derived  under  the  act 
repealed,"  the  oflSce  however  still  remaining,  a  "  mere  capacity, 
without  a  new  appointment,  to  receive  and  exercise  any  new 
judicial  powers  which  the  legislature  might  confer."*  And 
thus  dropped  the  extinguisher  on  "  The  Christian  Constitutional 
Society." 

The  President  wrote  Joel  Barlow,  May  3d,  giving  the  poli- 
tical statistics  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  with  great  accu- 
racy and  force.     Tlie  following  sentences  will  show  what  he 

1  For  letter,  see  Hamflton's  Works,  vol.  yl.  p.  643. 
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anticipated  from  Judge  Marshall's  then  forthcoming  biography 
of  Washington : 

**  John  Maraball  is  writing  the  life  of  General  Waahington  from  his  papers.  It 
is  intended  to  come  out  just  in  time  to  influence  the  next  Pre^idential  election.  It 
Is  written,  therefore,  principally  with  a  view  to  electioneering  porposcs.** 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  8d  of  May,  and  on  the  5th  the 
President  set  out  on  a  flying  visit  home.  He  reached  the 
capital  again  before  the  close  of  the  month. 

He  wrote  one  of  his  usual  highly  respectful  letters  to  Dr. 
Priestley,  June  19th,  repelling  the  praise  of  the  latter  for  any 
exclusive  agency  in  the  great  political  revolution  which  had  been 
effected — declaring  that  ^^  no  individual  had  a  right  to  take  any ' 
great  share  to  himself"  of  its  accomplishment — that  ^^  our  people 
in  a  body  were  wise" — ^that  "those  they  had  assigned  to  the 
direction  of  their  affairs  had  stood  with  a  pretty  even  front — if 
any  one  of  them  had  been  withdrawn,  many  others,  entirely 
equal,  had  been  ready  to  fill  his  place  with  as  good  abilities." 
Few,  probably,  will  quite  concur  in  the  accuracy  of  these 
modest  expressions. 

To  Mahia  Jepferson  Eppis,  Bkrmttda  Hukdrbd. 

WiSHivoTOV,  July  Uif  1802. 
Mr  DEAR  Maria: 

Mr.  Eppes^s  letter  of  May  11th  is  the  last  news  I  have  heard  of  you.  I  wrote 
to  him  June  13.  Tour  sister  has  been  disappointed  in  her  visit  here  by  the  measles 
breaking  out  in  her  family.  It  is  therefore  put  off  to  October.  I  propose  to  Icare 
this  on  the  2l8t  inst.,  and  shall  be  at  Monticello  on  the  24th  or  27th,  according  to 
the  route  I  take ;  where  I  shall  hope  to  find  you  on  my  arrival.  I  should  very  much 
apprehend  that  were  you  to  continue  at  the  Hundred  till  then,  yourself,  Mr.  Eppes, 
or  the  little  one,  might  be  prevented  by  the  diseases  incident  to  the  advancing  sea- 
son, from  going  up  at  all.  It  will  therefore  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  your 
leaving  the  Hundred  as  soon  as  Mr.  Eppes^s  affairs  will  permit.  Mr.  Trist  and  Dr. 
Bache  will  both  set  out  within  a  few  days  for  the  Mississippi,  with  a  view  to  remove 
their  families  thither  in  the  fall ;  so  we  shall  lose  those  two  late  accessions  to  our 
neighborhood.  However,  in  the  summer  season,  our  complaint  is  not  the  want  of 
society ;  and  in  the  winter  there  can  be  little,  even  among  neighbors.  Dabney  Carr 
was  married  on  Monday  (28),  and  set  out  yesterday  (30)  with  his  new  wife  for 
Albemarle,  where  he  will  join  his  mother,  now  keeping  house  at  Dunlora,  till  he  can 
fix  himself  in  Charlottesville,  which  will  be  soon.  Sam  Carr  returns  decidedly  to  live 
at  Dunlora ;  the  marriage  of  the  other  sister  to  Dabney  seems  to  have  effected  this. 
Peter  and  his  wife  are  expected  here  daily  on  their  way  to  Baltimore.  From  this 
sketch  you  may  judge  of  the  3tate  of  our  neighborhood  when  we  shall  meet  there. 
It  will  be  infinitely  joyful  to  me  to  be  with  you  there,  afler  the  longest  separation 
we  have  had  for  years.    I  count  from  one  meeting  to  another  as  we  do  between 
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port  and  port  at  sea ;  and  I  long  for  the  moment  with  the  same  earnestness  Pro- 
sent  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Eppes,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  immediately.  Be 
assured  yourself  of  my  tender  and  unchangeable  affections. 

Th.  Jkffkbbon. 


To  Makia  JirrEBSON  Eppis. 

WASHnroTOVi  July  8, 1803. 
Mt  dear  Maria: 

My  letter  of  yesterday  had  hardly  got  out  of  my  hand  when  yours  of  June 
2l8t  and  Mr.  Eppes^s  of  the  25th  were  delivered.  I  learn  with  extreme  concern  the 
state  of  your  health  and  that  of  the  child,  and  am  happy  to  hear  you  have  got  from 
the  Hundred  to  Eppington,  the  air  of  which  will  aid  your  convalescence^  and  will 
enable  you  to  delay  your  journey  to  MonticeHo  till  you  have  recovered  your  strength 
to  make  the  journey  safe.  With  respect  to  the  measles,  they  began  in  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's family  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  will  probably  be  a  month  getting 
through  the  family ;  so  that  you  had  better,  when  you  go,  pass  on  direct  to  Monti- 
cello,  not  calling  at  Edgehill.  I  will  immediately  write  to  your  sister,  and  inform 
her  I  have  advised  you  to  this.  I  have  not  heard  yet  of  the  disease  having  got  to 
Monticello,  but  the  intercourse  with  Edgehill  being  hourly,  it  cannot  have  failed  to 
have  gone  there  immediately ;  and  as  there  are  no  young  children  there  but  Bet's 
and  Sally's,  and  the  disease  is  communicable  before  a  person  knows  they  have  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  those  children  have  passed  through  it  The  children  of  the  planta- 
tion, being  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  can  easily  be  guarded  against  I  will  write  to 
Monticello,  and  direct  that  should  the  nail  boys  or  any  others  have  it,  they  be 
removed  to  the  plantation  instantly  on  your  arrival.  Indeed,  none  of  them  but 
Bet's  sons  stay  on  the  mountain :  and  they  will  be  doubtless  through  it  I  think, 
therefore,  you  may  be  there  in  perfect  security.  It  had  gone  through  the  neigh- 
borhood chiefly  when  I  was  there  in  May ;  so  that  it  has  probably  disappeared. 
Tou  should  make  inquiry  on  the  road  before  you  go  into  any  house,  as  the  disease 
is  now  universal  throughout  the  State,  and  all  the  States.  Present  my  most  friendly 
attachment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppes.  Tell  the  latter  I  have  had  her  spectacles  these 
6  months,  waiting  for  a  direct  conveyance.  My  best  affections  to  Mr.  Eppes,  if  with 
you,  and  the  family,  and  tender  and  constant  love  to  yourself. 

Th.  Jefferson. 

P.S.  I  have  always  fbrgotten  to  answer  your  apologies  about  Critta,  which  were 
very  unnecessary.  I  am  happy  she  has  been  with  you  and  useful  to  you.  At  Monti- 
cello there  could  be  nothing  for  her  to  do ;  so  that  her  being  with  you  is  exactly  as 
desirable  to  me  as  she  can  be  useful  to  you. 


To  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes. 

WASBnroTOV,  JtUy  18, 180t. 
Mj  DEAR  Maria: 

Your  sister  informs  me  she  has  lately  given  you  information  of  the  health 
of  the  family.  It  seems  her  children  have  escaped  the  measles,  though  some  of  the 
negroes  have  had  it    The  following  is  an  extract  from  her  letter  dated  July  10th : 
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**  We  are  entirely  free  from  the  measles  here  now.  Those  of  oar  people  who  had 
U  are  recovered.  At  Monticello,  the  last  time  I  heard  from  there,  three  of  the 
nail  boTS  had  it  and  others  were  complidning ;  but  whether  with  the  measles,  or 
not  I  could  not  learn.  I  will  send  over  to  Lilly  immediately  to  let  him  know  your  ' 
orders  on  the  subject.**  Those  orders  were  to  remove  every  person  from  the 
moontaln  who  had  or  should  have  the  measles.  I  have  no  doubt  you  may  proceed 
with  the  utmost  security.  I  shall  be  there  before  you,  to  wit,  on  Saturday  the  24th, 
and  will  take  care  to  have  a  clear  stage,  if  anybody  should  still  have  it ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  will  have  gone  through  all  who  were  to  have  it  before  that  date. 
I  am  satisfied  Francis  will  have  more  to  hope  from  the  change  of  air,  than  to  fear 
from  the  measles.  And  as  to  yourself,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  get  up  into  the 
country  as  soon  as  you  aro  able,  the  liability  to  bilious  dijicoses  being  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  sea.  I  leave  this  on  the  24th,  and  shall  be  in 
great  hopes  of  receiving  yourself  and  Mr.  Eppes  there  immediately.  I  received  two 
days  ago  his  letter  of  the  8th,  in  which  he  gives  me  a  poor  account  of  your  health, 
though  he  saym  you  are  recruiting.  Make  very  short  stages,  bo  off  always  by  day- 
light, and  have  your  day*s  journey  over  by  ten.  In  this  way  it  is  probable  you  may 
find  the  moderate  exercise  of  the  journey  of  service  to  yourself  and  Francis. 
Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  see  a  child  reestablished  by  a  journey.  Present 
my  sincerest  affections  to  the  family  at  Eppington  and  to  Mr.  Eppcs.  Tell  him  the 
Tory  newspapers  are  all  attacking  his  publication,  and  urging  it  ks  a  proof  that  Vir- 
ginia has  for  object  to  change  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
it  too  impotent  to  curb  the  larger  States.  Accept  yourself  asHuranccs  of  my  con- 
stant and  tcndcrcst  love. 

Tn.  Jefferson. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  President  kddresscd  Mr.  King,  the 
American  minister  to  England,  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  per- 
mission of  the  proper  authorities  for  transporting  the  insur- 
gent blacks  of  Virginia  to  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing was  the  clositig  paragraph  of  the  letter,  and  it  will  be- 
come more  interesting  in  the  light  of  some  subsequent  circum- 
stances : 

ft 

**  The  request  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  having  produced  to  me  the  occasion 
of  addressing  you,  I  avail  myself  of  it  to  assure  you  of  my  perfect  satisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  the  several  matters  confided  to  you  by  us ; 
and  to  express  my  hope  that  through  your  agency  we  may  be  able  to  remove  every- 
thing inauspicious  to  a  cordial  friendship  between  this  country  and  the  one  in  which 
you  are  stationed ;  a  friendship  dictated  by  too  many  considerations  not  to  be  felt 
by  the  wiz<e  and  the  dispassionate  of  both  nations.  It  is  therefore  with  the  sincerest 
pleasure  I  have  observed  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  various  manifesta- 
tions of  just  and  friendly  disposition  towards  us.  We  wish  to  cultivate  peace  and 
friendship  with  all  nations,  believing  that  course  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
our  own.  It  is  natural  that  these  friendships  should  bear  some  proportion  to  th- 
common  interests  of  the  parties.  The  interesting  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  are  certainly  of  the  first  order ;  and  as  such  are  estimated, 
and  wUl  be  faithfully  cultivated  by  ns.  These  sentiments  have  been  communicated  to 
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Tou  from  time  to  time  in  the  official  correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but 
I  have  thought  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  be  assured  that  they  perfectly  con- 
cur with  my  own  personal  conrictions,  both  in  relation  to  yourself  and  the  country 
in  which  you  are.  I  pray  you  to  accept  assurances  of  my  high  consideration  and 
respect" 

The  President's  next  two  letters  pertain  to  an  aflfair  which, 
at  the  time,  was  the  theme  of  the  most  constant  and  offensive 
imputations  against  him  by  the  opposition  press ;  and  which  has 
since  been  the  subject  of  a  good  many  historical  misstatements. 
For  these  reasons,  we  prefer  to  give  space  for  his  own  full  expla- 
nations : 

To  GOTIRNOH    MONROl. 

WAUuauttMi,  JvXy  16, 1809. 
DxjiB  Sir  : 

Your  faror  of  the  7th  has  been  duly  receiTed.  I  am  really  mortified  at  the 
base  ingratitude  of  Callender.  It  presents  human  nature  in  a  hideous  form.  It 
gives  me  concern^  because  I  perceive  that  relief,  which  was  afforded  him  on  mere 
motives  of  charity,  may  be  viewed  under  the  aspect  of  employing  him  as  a  writer. 
When  the  Political  Progress  of  Britain- first  appeared  in  this  country,  it  was  in  a 
periodical  publication  called  the  Bee,  where  I  saw  it.  I  was  speaking  of  it  in  terms 
of  strong  approbation  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  thai, 
the  author  was  then  in  the  city,  a  fugitive  from  prosecution  on  account  of  that 
work,  and  in  want  of  employ  for  his  subsistence.  This  was  the  first  of  my  learning 
that  Callender  was  the  author  of  the  work.  I  considered  him  as  a  man  of  science 
fled  from  persecution,  and  assured  my  friend  of  my  readiness  to  do  whatever  could 
serve  him.  It  was  long  after  this  before  I  saw  him ;  probably  not  till  1798.  He 
had,  in  the  meantime,  written  a  second  part  of  the  Political  Progress,  much  inferior 
to  the  first,  and  his  Ilistory  of  the  United  States.  In  1798, 1  think,  I  was  applied  to 
by  Mr.  Liepor  to  contribute  to  his  relief.  I  did  so.  In  1799,  I  think,  S.  T.  Mason 
applied  for  hinL  I  contributed  again.  He  had,  by  this  time,  paid  me  two  or  three 
personal  visits.  When  he  fled  in  a  panic  from  Phikdelphia  to  General  Mason^s,  he 
wrote  to  me  that  he  was  a  fugitive  in  want  of  employ,  wished  to  know  if  he  could 
get  into  a  counting-house  or  a  school,  in  my  neighborhood  or  in  that  of  Richmond ; 
that  he  had  materials  for  a  volume,  and  if  he  could  get  as  much  money  as  would 
buy  the  paper,  the  profit  of  the  sale  would  be  all  his  own.  I  availed  myself  of  this 
pretext  to  cover  a  mere  charity,  by  desiring  him  to  consider  me  a  subscriber  for  as 
many  copies  of  his  book  as  the  money  inclosed  (fifty  dollars)  amounted  to ;  but  to 
send  me  two  copies  only,  as  the  others  might  lay  till  called  for.  But  I  discouraged 
his  coming  into  my  neighborhood.  His  first  writings  here  had  fallen  far  short  of  his 
original  Political  Progress,  and  the  scurrilities  of  his  subsequent  ones  began  evi- 
dently to  do  mischief  As  to  myself^  no  man  wished  more  to  see  his  pen  stopped  ; 
but  I  considered  him  still  as  a  proper  object  of  benevolence.  The  succeeding  year, 
be  again  wanted  money  to  buy  paper  for  another  volume.  I  made  his  letter,  as  be- 
fore, the  occasion  of  giving  him  another  fifty  dollars.  He  considers  these  as  proofis 
of  my  approbation  of  his  writings,  when  they  were  mere  charities,  yielded  under  a 
ptrong  conviction  that  he  was  injuring  us  by  his  writings.  It  is  known  to  many  that 
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tlic  sums  given  to  him  were  such,  and  even  smaller  than  I  was  in  the  habil  of  giving 
to  others  in  distress,  of  the  Federal  as  well  as  the  Republican  party,  without  attention 
to  political  principles.  Soon  after  I  was  elected  to  the  government,  Callendcr  came 
on  here,  wishing  to  be  made  postmaster  at  Richmond.  I  knew  him  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  it;  and  however  ready  I  was  to  aid  him  with  my  own  charities  (and  I  then 
gave  him  fifty  dolhirs),  I  did  not  think  the  public  oflSces  confided  to  me  to  give  away 
as  charities.  He  took  it  in  mortal  ofence,  and  from  that  moment  has  been  hauling 
off  to  his  former  enemies,  the  Federalists.  Besides  the  better  I  wrote  him  in  answer 
to  the  one  from  General  Mason^s,  I  wrote  him  another,  containing  answers  to  two 
questions  he  addressed  to  me.  1.  Whether  Mr.  Jay  received  salary  as  Chief  Justice 
and  Envoy  at  the  same  time ;  and  2,  something  relative  to  the  expenses  of  an  embassy 
to  Constantinople.  I  think  these  were  the  only  letters  I  ever  wrote  him  in  an- 
swer to  volumes  he  was  perpetually  writing  to  me.  This  is  the  true  state  of  what  has 
passed  between  him  and  me.  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  used  without  committing 
me  in  controversy,  as  it  were,  with  one  too  little  respected  by  the  public  to  merit 
that  notice.  I  leave  to  your  judgment  what  use  can  be  made  of  these  facts.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  better  judged  of,  when  we  see  what  use  the  Tories  will  endeavor  to 
make  of  their  new  friend.  I  shall  leave  this  on  the  2l8t,  and  be  at  Monticello  pro- 
bably on  the  24th,  or  within  two  or  three  days  of  that,  and  shall  hope,  ere  long,  to 
see  you  there. 

Accept  assurances  of  my  affectionate  attachment. 


To  Governor  Monrok. 

WiSHniOToar,  July  17, 1S02. 
Dear  Sir: 

After  writing  you  on  the  15th,  I  turned  to  my  letter  file  to  sec  what  letter^  I 
had  written  to  Callendcr,  and  found  them  to  have  been  of  the  dates  of  1798,  October 
the  II I h,  and  1799,  September  the  6th,  and  October  the  6th ;  but  on  looking  for  the 
letters,  they  were  not  in  their  places,  nor  to  be  found.     On  recollection,  I  believe  I 
Eent  them  to  you  a  year  or  two  ago.    If  you  have  them,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
them  at  Monticello,  where  I  shall  be  on  this  day  se^nuight.     I  ineloac  you  a  paper, 
whii'h  shows  the  Tories  mean  to  pervert  these  charities  to  Callendcr  as  much  as  they 
caa.     They  will  probabl]^  first  represent  me  as  the  patron  and  support  of  the  Pro- 
gpect  before  Us,  and  other  things  of  Cullender's;  and  then  picking  out  all  the  scurri- 
lities of  the  author  against  General  Washington,  Mr.  Adams,  and  others,  iniimie 
them  to  me.     I,  as  well  as  most  other  Republicans  who  were  in  the  way  of  doing  it, 
contributed  what  I  could  afford  to  the  support  of  the  Republican  papci*s  and  printers, 
{fciid  sums  of  money  for  the  Bee,  the  Albany  Register,  etc.,  when  they  were  stagger- 
ing under  the  sedition  law ;  contributed  to  the  fines  of  Cullender  himself,  of  Holt, 
Brown,  and  others,  suffering  under  that  law.     I  discharged,  when  I  came  into  oflice, 
such  as  were  under  the  persecution  of  our  enemies,  without  instituting  any  prosecu- 
tions in  retaliation.     They  may,  therefore,  with  the  same  justice,  imimte  to  me,  or 
to  everf  Republican  contributor,  everything  which  was  ever  published  in  those  pa- 
per? or  by  those  persons.    I  must  correct  a  fact  in  mine  of  the  15th.     I  find  I  did 
not  inclose  the  fifty  dollars  to  Callendcr  himself  while  at  General  Mason's,  but  autho- 
rized the  General  to  draw  on  my  correspondent  at  Richmond,  and  to  give  the  money 
VOL.  in. — 2 
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to  Callender.    So  that  the  other  fifty  dollars  of  which  he  speaks  were  by  order  on 
my  correspondent  at  Richmond.' 

Accept  assurances  of  my  affectionate  esteem  and  respect 

Jamce  Thompson  Callender  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth  ;  was 
well  educated ;  and  possessed  much  coarse,  vigorous  ability. 
His  talents  and  his  previous  history  attracted  a  good  deal  of  no- 
tice and  sympathy  from  the  party  in  the  United  States  whose 
interests  he  so  warmly  espoused ;  but  his  course  was  steadily 
downward,  owing  to  habits  of  inebriety  and  of  consorting  with 
vicious  and  degraded  men.  Even  his  mind  seemed  to  fail  ra- 
pidly with  every  succeeding  effort,  and  as  he  sunk  into  the  bru- 
tality he  also  sunk  into  the  impotence  of  a  common  blackguard. 
He  had  been  made  the  victim  of  an  oppressive  law — his  private 
conduct  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Jefferson — his  increasing  newspa- 
per virulence  was  still  of  a  milder  type  than  that  of  a  host  of  wri- 
ters on  the  other  side — and  he  was  one  of  those  pertinacious 
mendicants  who  having  fastened  themselves,  by  successful  ap- 
peals to  sympathy,  on  a  respectable  man,  can  only  be  shaken 
off  at  the  expense  of  some  disgusting  quarrel. 

A  picture  of  this  transaction,  which  has  been  rendered  fami- 
liar to  all  American  readers,  exhibits  Mr.  Jefferson  as  continu- 
ing to  confer  the  gratuities  we  have  recorded,  on  a  writer  who 
was  indecently  attacking  the  personal  character  of  a  rival  candi- 

*  The  account  book  has  the  fallowing  entries : 

1797.  Dec.  14.    Paid  Callender  for  pamphlets,  .  .       .       .       $4  33 
*^         ^^    23.    Paid  Callender  for  books  and  painphlets,     .       .         6  00 

1798.  Feb.  9.    Paid  T.  Lieper  for  CaUender,  for  fire  copies  of  his 

BketcheSf 5  00 

**    March  23.  Oave  Lieper  order  on  Barnes  for  Callender,         .  16  00 

<<        May  23.  Paid  Callender  for  books, 3  00 

''         ''28.  Paid  Callender  for  books,      .        .        .        .        .  6  00 

''      June  26.  Paid  Callender  for  his  next  book,         ...  5  00 

1799.  S^pt.  6.  Wrote  to  G.  Jefferson  k  Co.  to  pay  to  J.  T.  Callender,  50  00 

1800.  Oct.  23.  Directed  G.  Jelftrson  to  jpav  Callender,       .       .  60  00 

1801.  May  28.  Gave  in  charity  to  J.  T.  Callender,       .       .       .  60  00 

These  are  all  the  entries  where  Callender's  name  occurs  excepting  two,  which  are 
memoranda  of  sums  of  money  paid  him  for  other  persons,  of  less  than  five  dollars  each. 

Mr.  Jefferson  states  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  others  in  distress,  ''  without 
attention  to  political  principles."  Our  eye  now  rests  on  an  entry,  near  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding, of  $50  sent  to  a  superannuated  Virginia  officer,  who  we  believe  to  have  been 
an  ardent  Federalist.  EIntnes  of  gratuities  of  equal  amount  to  other  individuals  occur  on 
several  occasions,  where  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  politics  of  the  individual.  The 
sums  contributed  by  him  to  newspapers,  and  to  aid  in  paymg  the  fines  under  the  Sedition 
Law.  cannot  be  traced,  because  in  some  cases,  probably,  they  were  paid  to  third  persons, 
and  in  others  we  are  not  acauainted  with  the  names  of  the  publishers.  In  1799,  he  paid 
$25  to  Senator  Mason  for  ''  Lyon,"  and  the  same  vear  sent  *'  Lyon"  $25  for  ^'  Staunton 
Gazettes."  These  are  interspersed  with  entries  (among  the  first  that  catches  our  eye) 
of  $100  to  an  academy ;  $15  to  an  Episcopalian  clergyman ;  $7  60  contribution  at  a  ser- 
mon, etc.,  etc.;  and  daily  ones,  ranging  firom  $1  to  $w,  to  the  old,  the  lame,  the  blind,  etc. 
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date.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  purely  gratuitous  assumption. 
We  confess  we  never  have  found  our  curiosity  strong  enough  to 
vanquish  our  disinclination  to  go  back  and  examine  the  writings 
of  this  man.  But  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Adams,  afterwards,  so 
far  from  complaining  of  personal  attacks  on  himself,  in  his  two 
Presidential  contests  with  Jefferaon,  admitted  that  he  was  most 
handsomely  used  in  this  particular ;  and  declared  that  his  own 
party  friends  had  specially  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  their  cause 
by  their  entirely  different  conduct  towards  Mr.  Jefferson.  Ami 
nowhere  have  we,  in  our  political  investigations,  foimd  an  allu- 
sion to  any  insulting  imputations  on  Mr.  Adams's  private  cha- 
racter, tracing  back  to  or  repeated  by  Callender.  This  lower 
deep  of  his  infamy  was  undoubtedly  reserved  for  new  associa- 
tions and  new  victims. 

But  if  these  are  erroneous  conjectures,  it  will  be  very  easy 
to  demonstrate  the  mistake  from  printed  records.  If  it  should 
be  proved  that  Callender  was  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  Mr. 
Adams  as  a  man  destitute  of  personal  veracity,  as  a  suborner  of 
peijury,  as  a  foreign  ambassador  who  attempted  to  procure  a 
deliberate  pecuniary  fmud  on  a  class  of  public  creditors,  as  a  man 
of  wealth  who  obtained  his  property  by  cheating  a  widowed 
sister  and  her  orphaned  children  out  of  their  patrimony,  as  an 
atheist,  as  an  open  scomer  of  the  Sabbath  and  all  religious  rites, 
as  an  indecent  reviler  of  the  Saviour,*  as  a  parent  who  had 
brought  shame  and  agony  on  his  daughters,  by  converting  his 
house  into  an  African  brothel  * — or  of  bringing  kindred  or  analo- 
gous charges — ^then  we  shall  blush  to  find  that  any  considera- 
tions induced  Mr.  Jefferson  to  continue  even  that  degree  of 
countenance  to  the  author  implied  by  making  him  an  object  of 
charity ; — though  the  "  gentle  quality  "  of  a  kind  man's  mercy 
will  often  induce  him  to  drop  a  pittance  into  the  hand  of  avowed 
infamy  sooner  than  see  anything  of  man  or  woman  kind  suffering 
for  food  or  shelter.  To  such,  even  such  straits,  the  improvidence 
of  Callender  had  exposed  him. 

>  Sajrinff  that  an  old  dilapidated  charch  "  was  good  enoagh  for  him  wiio  was  born  in 
a  zaaneer/'  etc. ! 

s  We  have  at  this  moment  l^inir  before  ns  some  pretty  well  written  lines,  copied  fi'om 
a  Philadelphia  paper,  and  origmally  published  ia  a  Boston  paper— (both  of  which  re- 
ceived the  personal  and  official  patronage  of  the  Federal  party) — which  represents  Mr. 
Jeflfbrson's  daaghtera  weeping  to  see  a  negress  installed  in  the  place  of  their  mother.  We 
hope  to  be  excused  these  details,  but  it  seems  to  ns  about  time  when  such  traditions  as 
the  story  of  Jeffer8on*B  connection  with  Callender  are  beginning  to  pass  into  psuedo 
*■'  history,"  to  call  back  attention  to  some  of  the  facts. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  explain  another  charge  connected  with 
bis  treatment  of  this  man,  which  was  also  included  by  the  poli- 
tical writers  of  the  day  among  the  "  rewards"  he  had  conferred 
on  him  for  "libelling  Mr.  Adams" — namely,  that  he  had  par- 
doned him  from  prison  and  remitted  his  fine,  as  a  victim  of  the 
Sedition  Law.  He  probably  Apposed  no  such  explanations  were 
necessary  to  a  friend,  who  knew  that  he  took  the  same  course 
towards  all  who  had  been  condemned  under  what  he  regarded, 
and  was  determined  in  all  cases  to  treat  officially,  as  a  wholly 
unconstitutional  act. 

The  post-office  at  Richmond  (worth  about  $1,500  a  year)  re- 
fused to  Callender,  was  held  by  a  Federal  editor.  On  receiving 
this  refusal,  the  former  thereupon  connected  himself  with  the 
Richmond  Recorder,  and  commenced  a  foul  outpouring  of  per- 
sonal calumnies  on  the  President.  Every  enemy  the  latter 
had  in  Virginia  ready  to  descend  to  such  employment,  emptied 
into  this  ready  conduit  all  the  old  gossip,  exploded  calum- 
nies and  base  suspicions  which  can  be  picked  up  among  low 
neighbors  and  unscrupulous  enemies  in  regard  to  any  prominent 
man ;  and  they  swelled  the  putrid  stream  with  such  new  and 
monstrous  fabrications  as  they  chose — ^for  the  fear  of  libel  pro- 
secutions was  no  longer  a  "hangman's  whip"  to  "hand"  this 
class  of  persons  "  in  order." 

Nearly  every  people  have  had  a  class  who  subsist  by  levying 
"black  mail"  on  those  ready  to  buy  exemption  for  tliemselves 
or  their  families  from  dirty  slanders,  and  by  catering  to  the 
appetite  for  scandal  in  those  who  are  beneath  attack.  Tlie  assail- 
ant is  below  contradiction ;  he  is  below  the  punishment  of  lawL 
Personal  chastisement  he  would  delight  in,  because  it  would 
advertise  him  in  his  trade,  and  because  he  would  gladly  take 
kicks  which  could  be  coined  into  pence  in  an  action  for  "  assault 
and  battery."  Callender  sunk  into  tliis  avocation.  When  he 
demanded  the  Richmond  post-office,  the  President  acted  the 
part  of  Charicles  instead  of  Nicias,*  and  he  took  the  con- 
sequences. 

Shall  we  declare  the  fact  that  the  Richmond  Recorder, 

^  Platarch  qaotea  one  of  tho  comic  poets  of  his  day  as  saying :  *'  Charicles  would  not 
give  one  mina  to  prevent  my  declaring  that  he  was  the  first  ft'aits  of  his  mother's  amours ; 
but  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratns,  gave  me  four.  Why  he  did  it  I  shall  not  say,  though  I 
know  it  perfectly  well.  For  Nicias  is  my  friend,  a  very  wise  man  besides,  in  my 
opinion." 
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which  before  was  an  obscure  paper,  scarcely  known  out  of  the 
citr,  rapidly  attained  a  circulation  throughout  the  United  States ! 

Callender,  elated  by  his  success  and  provided  with  new 
means,  plunged  deeper  in  debauchery.  Bloated  and  noisome, 
he  reeled  from  one  den  of  infamy  to  another  when  not  engaged 
in  collating  or  concocting  attacks  on  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  con- 
tinued until  he  was  drowned  in  the  James  Kiver,  into  which  he 
had  gone  to  bathe  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

The  President  arrived  at  Monticello  July  25th,  on  his  usual 
visit  during  the  unhealthy  season.  He  was  made  happy  by  the 
conditions  so  fondly  anticipated  in  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Eppes — the 
presence  of  his  dearly  loved  children  and  grandchildren. 

The  domestic  details  of  the  period  are  not  specially  interest- 
ing. His  income  for  his  fir&t  Presidential  year  did  not  meet  his 
expenditures.  We  are  tempted  to  give  the  heads  of  both  of 
these  as  we  find  them  analyzed  in  the  account-book.  The  reader 
will  not  forget  that  the  items  of  an  unmarried  man's  establish- 
ment must  necessarily  considerably  vary  in  kind  from  those  of 
one  surrounded  by  a  family  of  both  sexes  : 

AnalyM  of  Expendituret  from  March  4,  1801,  to  March  4,  1802. 

Secretary $150  00 

Provisions  .         .        • 4,5^H  84 

Fuel 690  88 

Mi:>cellaneouii 205  82 

Servants '.        .         .  2,676  84 

Groceries  (not  wine) 2,«.K)3  71 

Wines 2,797  28 

Stable 884  45 

Dress,  Saddlery,  etc 567  86 

Charities  [in  cash] 978  20 

Contingencies 657  81 

Books  and  Stationery 391  80  $16,797  69 

Debts  prior  to  March  4,  1801,  paid    ....  8,917  59 

Loans 170  00 

Acquisitions  (lands,  horses  and  carriages)  .        ,  4,712  74 

Building  (at  Monticello) 2,076  29 

Fomitore 545  48  11,422  10 

Household  Expenses  at  Monticello    ....         652  82 

Plantation  Expenses  at        do 8,732  23  4,385  06 

Family  Aids 1,030  10  1,030  10 

$83,684  84  $:{3,634  84 
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Cb. 
By  Salary $25,000  00 

Tobacco 2,974  00 

Profits  of  Nailery  supposed  about     ....         538  83 

A  debt  contracted  with  J.  Barnes     .  '     •        •        .      4,361  00 

$32,868  88 
Error        ...••.••.  766  51 


$33,684  84 


He  supposes  the  error  to  have  proceeded  from  having  in 
some  cases  set  down  the  same  article  of  expense  twice ;  but  he 
says  the  above  "  is  exact  enough  to  give  general  ideas." 

The  President  returned  to  the  capital  on  the  5th  of  October. 

To  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes. 

WAsenroTOir,  Oct  T,  180S. 
Mt  dear  Maria: 

I  arrived  here  on  the  fourth  day  of  my  journey  without  accident.  On  the  day 
and  next  day  after  my  arriyal  I  was  much  indisposed  with  a  general  soreness  all  over, 
a  ringing  in  the  head  and  deafness.  It  is  wearing  off  slowly,  and  was  probably  pro- 
duced by  travelling  very  early  two  mornings  in  the  fog.  I  have  desired  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  furnish  you  with  whatever  you  may  call  for  on.my  account;  and  I  insist  on  your 
calling  freely.  It  never  was  my  intention  that  a  visit  for  my  gratification  should  be 
at  your  expense.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  send  fresh  horses  to  meet 
you,  as  no  horses,  after  the  three  first  days*  journey,  can  encounter  the  fourth, 
which  is  hilly  beyond  anything  you  have  ever  seen.  1  shall  expect  to  learn  from 
you  soon  the  day  of  your  departure,  that  I  may  make  proper  arrangements.  Pre- 
sent me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Eppes,  and  accept  yourself  my  tenderest  love. 

Th.  Jefferson. 

Receiving  a  letter  from  Livingston  (who  had  not  yet  got 
the  President's  of  April  18th),  mentioning  the  alienation  from 
the  United  States  which  pervaded  all  the  prominent  circles  of 
France,  the  President  did  not  in  the  least  unbend  from  his  pre- 
vious attitude.     He  replied  October  10th : 

^^  The  departure  of  Madame  Brugnard  for  France  furnishes  me  a  safe  convey- 
ance of  a  letter,  which  I  cannot  avoid  embracing,  although  I  have  nothing  particular 
for  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  well,  however,  to  be  able  to  inform  you,  generally,  through 
a  safe  channel,  that  we  stand  completely  corrected  of  the  error,  that  either  the 
Government  or  the  nation  of  France  has  any  remains  of  friendship  for  us.  The  por- 
tion of  that  country  which  forms  an  exception,  though  respectable  in  weight,  is 
weak  in  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  evident,  that  an  unfriendly  spirit 
prevails  in  the  most  important  individuals  of  the  Government  towards  us.  In  this 
btate  of  things,  we  shall  so  take  our  distance  between  the  two  rival  nations,  as, 
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renuuniDg  disengaged  till  ueceasitj  compelB  us,  we  may  haul  finally  to  the  enemy 
of  that  which  shall  make  it  necessary.  We  see  all  the  disadvantageous  consequences 
of  taking  a  side,  and  shall  be  forced  into  it  only  by  a  more  disagreeable  alternative ; 
in  which  event,  wo  must  countervail  the  disadvantages  by  measures  which  will  give 
us  splendor  and  power,  but  not  as  much  happiness  as  our  present  system.  We  wish, 
therefore,  to  remiun  well  with  France.  But  we  see  that  no  consequences,  however 
ruinous  to  them,  can  secure  us  with  certainty  against  the  extravagance  of  her  pre- 
sent rulers.  I  think,  therefore,  that  while  we  do  nothing  which  the  first  nation  on 
earth  would  deem  crouching,  we  had  better  give  to  all  our  commimications  with 
them  a  very  mild,  complaisant,  and  even  friendly  complexion,  but  always  independ- 
ent. Ask  no  favors,  leave  small  and  irritating  things  to  be  conducted  by  the 
individuals  interested  in  them,  interfere  ourselves  but  in  the  greatest  cases,  and  then 
not  push  them  to  irritation.  No  matter  at  present  existing  between  them  and  us 
is  important  enough  to  risk  a  breach  of  peace ;  peace  being  indeed  the  most 
important  of  all  things  for  us,  except  the  preserving  an  erect  and  independent  atti- 
tude. Although  I  know  your  own  judgment  leads  you  to  pursue  this  line  identically, 
yet  I  thought  it  just  to  strengthen  it  by  the  concurrence  of  my  own.^ 

He  wrote  Mr.  Gallatin  on  the  13th,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  act  for  building  piers  in  the  Delaware  was  unconstitu- 
tional, 60  far  as  it  was  based  on  the  right  of  Congress  to  regulate 
commerce,  and  that  '^  it  would  lead  to  a  bottomless  expense,  and 
to  the  greatest  abuses."  He  thought,  however,  it  might  be 
brought  within  the  Constitution  under  the  head  of  providing 
and  maintaining  a  navy,  as  it  "  provided  receptacles  for  it  and 
places  to  cover  and  preserve  it;"  and  we,  he  says  "ought 
always  to  presume  that  the  real  intention  which  is  alone  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution."  He  thought  the  same  objection 
existed  to  the  construction  of  lighthouses  as  a  regulation  of  com- 
merce ;  but  that  "  the  utility  of  the  thing  had  sanctioned  the 
infraction."  "  But  if  on  that  infraction  we  built  a  second,  on 
that  second  a  third,  etc.,  any  one  of  the  powers  in  the  Constitution 
might  be  made  to  comprehend  every  power  of  government." 

He  wrote  the  Attorney-General  on  the  23d,  congratulating 
him  on  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  had  gained  ground  gene- 
rally in  the  recent  elections,  and  that  they  "  had  lost  ground  in 
not  a  single  district  of  the  United  States,  excepting  Kent  county 
in  Delaware,  where  a  religious  dissension  occasioned  it."  His 
magnanimity  towards  the  Federalists — still  the  incumbents  of 
much  the  largest  portion  of  the  best  offices  within  his  gift — 
while  nearly  every  Federal  press  in  the  United  States  was  reek- 
ing with  the  filthy  scurrilities  of  Callender,  is  manifested  in  the 
following  passages : 
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"  Their  bitterness  increases  with  their  desperation.  They  are  trying  slanders 
now  which  nothing  could  prompt  but  a  gall  which  blinds  their  judgments  as  well  as 
their  consciences.  I  shall  take  no  other  revenge  than,  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  econ- 
omy and  peace,  and  by  the  establishment  of  Republican  principles  in  substance  and 
in  form,  to  sink  Federalism  into  an  abyss  from  which  there  shall  be  no  resurrection 
for  it.  I  still  think  our  original  idea  as  to  office  is  best :  that  is,  to  depend  for  the 
obtaining  a  just  participation,  on  deaths,  resignations,  and  delinquencies.  This  will 
least  affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  people,  and^  prevent  their  giving  into  the  sugges- 
tion of  our  enemies,  that  ours  has  been  a  contest  for  office,  not  for  principle.  This 
is  rather  a  slow  operation,  but  it  is  sure  if  we  pursue  it  steadily,  which,  however, 
has  not  been  done  with  the  undeviating  resolution  I  could  have  wished.  To  these 
means  of  obtaining  a  just  share  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  shall  be 
added  one  other,  to  wit,  removal  for  electioneering  activity,  or  open  and  industrious 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  present  Government,  legislative  and  executive. 
Every  ofliecr  of  the  Government  may  vote  at  elections  according  to  his  conscience ; 
but  we  should  betray  the  cause  committed  to  our  care,  were  wo  to  permit  the  influ- 
ence of  official  patronage  to  be  used  to  overthrow  that  cause.  Your  present  situa- 
tion will  enable  you  to  judge  of  prominent  offenders  in  your  State,  in  the  case  of 
the  present  election.  I  pray  you  to  seek  them,  to  mark  them,  to  be  quite  sure  of 
your  ground,  that  we  may  commit  no  error  or  wrong,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  I 
have  been  urged  to  remove  Mr.  Whittemore,  the  surveyor  of  Gloucester,  on  grounds 
of  neglect  of  duty  and  industrious  opposition.  Tet  no  facts  are  so  distinctly  charged 
as  to  make  the  step  sure  which  we  should  take  in  this.  Will  you  take  the  trouble 
to  satisfy  yourself  on  this  point?  I  think  it  not  amiss  that  it  should  be  known  that 
we  are  determined  to  remove  officers  who  are  active  or  open  mouthed  against  the 
Government,  by  which  I  mean  the  legislature  as  well  as  the  Executive." 

On  the  16th  of  October,  Morales,  the  Spanish  Intendant  of 
Louisiana,  issued  a  proclamation  withdrawing  the  privilege  of 
deposit  at  New  Orleans,  which  had  been  granted  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1795  for  three  years,  with 
a  stipulation  that  it  should  not  be  taken  away  without  conceding 
"  an  equivalent  on  another  part  of  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi." 
Tlie  last  condition  was  wholly  overlooked  or  disregarded.  This 
procedure  produced  a  great  excitement  in  our  western  States. 
The  Governor  of  Kentucky  transmitted  information  of  it  to  the 
President  on  the  30th  of  November.  On  the  1st  of  December, 
the  Legislature  of  that  State  memorialized  Congress,  complain- 
ing of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty.  But  the  facts  did  not  reach 
the  President  in  time  to  be  communicated  in  his  opening  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  That  body  had  stood  adjourned  to  the  6th  of 
December,  but  a  quorum  of  tlie  Senate  did  not  convene  until 
the  Irtth. 

The  President's  message,  after  enumerating  those  pleasing 
circumstances  in  our  national  alfairs  "  which  marked  the  good. 
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ness  of  that  being  from  whose  favor  thoy  flowjed  " — "  peace  and 
friendship  abroad,  law,  order,  and  religion  at  home ;  good  affec- 
tion and  harmony  with  our  Indian  neighbors;  our  burdens 
lightened,  yet  our  income  sufficient  for  the  public  wants,  and  the 
produce  of  the  year  great  beyond  example,"  proceeded  to  state, 
that  on  the  return  of  peace  to  Europe,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  our  carrying  trade  would  be  diminished ;  but  that  it  had 
been  further  seriously  injured  by  the  "monopolizing  discrimi- 
nations "  of  some  powers.  Where  the  relinquishment  of  these 
could  not  be  brought  about  by  friendly  discussion,  he  said  it 
would  be  for  the  legislature  to  decide  whether  they  were  to  be 
met  with  countervailing  discriminations,  or  whether  the  evil  was 
to  be  provided  for  some  other  way.  He  laid  before  the  House 
"  with  satisfaction"  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  authorizing 
a  mutual  abolition  of  the  duties  and  countervailing  duties  per- 
mitted under  the  treaty  of  1794.  He  declared  "  it  showed  on 
their  part  a  spirit  of  justice  and  friendly  accommodation  which 
it  was  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  cultivate  with  all  nations." 
He  recommended  more  stringent  laws  providing  for  the  return 
of  our  seamen  discharged  in  foreign  ports. 

Tlie  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  was  only  alluded  to.  He 
said  it  "  would  make  a  change  in  our  foreign  relations  which 
would  doubtless  have  a  just  weight  in  any  deliberations  of  the 
legislature  connected  with  that  subject." 

He  stated  that  our  fleet  before  Tripoli  had  been  reinforced, 
under  the  apprehension  that  the  other  Barbary  powers  might  , 
take  part  in  the  war;  but  this  apprehension  had  proved  un- 
founded for  the  present  Tripoli  had  been  so  closely  watched 
that  but  one  American  merchant  vessel  had  fallen  a  prey  to  its 
cruisers. 

He  communicated  for  ratification  the  convention  with 
Georgia  for  the  cession  of  the  territory  lying  west  of  her; 
informed  the  House  how  far  he  had  proceeded  in  settling 
boundaries  with  the  Indians;  suggested  the  expediency  of 
encouraging  the  settlement  of  the  relinquished  Choctaw  terri- 
tory '•  as  an  outpost  of  the  United  States,  surrounded  by  strong 
neighbors  and  distant  from  its  support,"  and  that  a  monopoly 
which  would  prevent  its  becoming  populated  should  be  guarded 
against  by  making  actual  habitation  a  condition  of  the  continu- 
ance  of  title. 
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In  the  department  of  finance  he  informed  Congress  that  the 
external  duties  had  rapidly  increased ;  that  besides  answering 
all  the  regular  exigencies  of  government,  upwards  of  nine 
millions  (including  one  million  raised  by  the  sale  of  bank 
stock)  had  been  paid  from  the  Treasury  in  one  year  towards  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  making  a  reduction  of 
nearly  five  millions  and  a  half  in  its  principal ;  and  that  four 
millions  and  a  half  remained  in  the  Treasury,  in  a  course  of 
application  to  a  further  discharge  of  debt  and  current  demands. 
But  he  said,  "  as  the  effect  of  peace  on  the  amount  of  duties  was 
not  yet  fully  ascertained,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  practice 
every  useful  economy,  and  to  incur  no  expense  which  might  be 
avoided  without  prejudice." 

After  mentioning  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  cessation  of 
internal  taxes,  and  in  regard  to  certain  fiscal  operations,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say : 

"  When  effects  so  salutary  result  from  the  plans  you  hare  already  sanctioned, 
when  merely  by  avoiding  false  objects  of  expense  we  are  able,  without  a  direct  tax, 
without  internal  taxes,  and  without  borrowing,  to  make  large  and  effectual  payments 
towards  the  discharge  of  our  public  debt,  and  the  emancipation  of  our  posterity 
from  that  moral  canker,  it  is  an  encouragement,  fellow  citizens,  of  the  highest  order 
to  proceed  as  we  have  begun,  in  substituting  economy  for  taxation,  and  in  pursuing 
what  is  useful  for  a  nation  placed  as  we  are,  rather  than  what  is  practised  by  others 
under  different  circumstances.  And  whensoever  we  are  destined  to  meet  events 
which  shall  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  our  countrymen,  we  have  the  firmest  reli- 
ance on  those  energies,  and  the  comfort  of  leaving  for  chills  Ukc  these  the  extraor- 
dinary resources  of  loans  and  internal  taxes.  In  the  meantime,  by  payments  of  the 
principal  of  our  debt,  we  are  liberating,  annually,  portions  of  the  external  taxes, 
and  forming  from  them  a  growing  fund  still  further  to  lessen  the  necessity  of  recur- 
ring to  extraordinary  resources." 

No  change  was  recommended  in  the  militaiy  establishment. 
A  review  of  the  militia  law  was  urged.  Tlie  only  change  pro- 
posed for  the  navy  was  the  procuring  some  smaller  vessels  for 
Barbary  service  in  the  place  of  those  larger  ones  which  were 
not  sufficiently  available  on  so  shallow  a  coast.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  first  further  annual  appropriations  for  naval 
defences  should  be  expended  in  saving  those  already  possessed. 
As  no  care  or  attention  could  preserve  vessels  lying  in  the 
water  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  from  rapid  decay,  he  suggested 
that  those  not  in  use  be  laid  up  in  dry  docks  under  cover  from 
the  sun,  to  be  constructed  at  Washington.    He  stated  that  an 
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abnndance  of  muning  water  could  there  be  obtained,  at  heights 
far  enough  above  the  level  of  the  tide  to  be  employed,  as  was 
practised  in  lock  navigation,  as  a  means  for  raising  the  vessels 
to  the  desired  beds. 

The  message  closed  thus : 

"  To  cultiyate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  narigation  in  all  their  lawftt 
enterpriites ;  to  foster  oar  fisheries  and  nurseries  of  navigation  and  for  the  nurture 
of  man,  and  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circumstancep ;  to  preserre 
the  faith  of  the  nation  by  an  exact  discharge  of  its  debts  and  contract.^  expend  the 
public  money  with  the  same  care  and  economy  we  would  practice  with  our  own, 
and  impose  on  our  citizens  no  unnecessary  burden ;  to  keep  in  all  things  within  the 
pale  of  our  constitutional  powers,  and  cherish  the  federal  Union  as  the  only  rock  of 
safety — these,  fellow  citizens,  are  the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide  our- 
selres  in  all  our  proceedings.  By  continuing  to  make  these  our  rule  of  action,  we 
shall  endear  to  our  countrymen  the  true  principles  of  their  Constitution,  and  pro- 
mote a  union  of  sentiment  and  of  action  equally  auspicious  to  their  happiness  and 
lafety.  On  my  part  you  may  count  on  a  cordial  concurrence  in  every  measure  for 
the  public  good,  and  on  all  the  information  I  possess  which  may  enable  you  to  dis- 
charge to  advantage  the  high  (Unctions  with  which  you  are  invested  by  your 
country." 

The  message  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Ecpublicaus,  and 
even  to  many  of  the  moderate  Federalists.  But  it  was  not  to 
the  taste  of  a  portion  of  the  latter  party.  Hamilton  represented 
the  views  of  this  class  in  a  letter  to  General  C.  C.  Pinckney, 
December  29th : 


*'  Amidst  the  triumphant  reign  of  democracy,  do  you  retain  sufficient  interest 
in  public  affairs  to  feel  any  curiosity  about  what  is  going  on  ?  In  my  opinion,  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  Administration  have  as  yet  made  no  material  impression  to 
their  disadvantage.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  malady  is  rather  progressive  than 
upon  the  decline  in  our  northern  quarter.  The  last  lullaby  me^tsagc,  instead  of 
inspiring  contempt,  attracts  praise.  Mankind  are  forever  destined  to  be  the  dupes 
of  bold  or  cunning  imposture.  But  a  difficult  knot  has  been  twisted  by  the  inci- 
dents of  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  the  interruption  of  the  deposit  of  New 
Orleans.  You  have  seen  the  soft  turn  given  to  this  in  the  message.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  the  President,  in  conversation,  is  very  stout  The  great  embarrassment 
must  be  how  to  carry  on  the  war  without  taxes.  The  pretty  scheme  of  substituting 
economy  to  taxation  will  not  do  here.  And  a  war  would  be  a  terrible  comment 
npoQ  the  abandonment  of  the  internal  revenue.  Yet  how  is  popularity  to  be  pre- 
•enred  with  the  western  partisans,  if  their  interests  are  tamely  sacrificed  ?  Will  the 
artifice  be  for  the  chief  to  hold  a  bold  language,  and  the  subalterns  to  act  a  feeble 
part  ?  Time  must  explain.  You  know  my  general  theory  as  to  our  western  affiiirs. 
I  have  always  held  that  the  unity  of  our  empire,  and  the  best  interests  of  our  nation, 
require  that  we  shall  annex  to  the  United  States  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Missis- 
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eippi,  New  Orleans  included.    Of  course,  I  infer  that,  on  an  emergency  like  the 
present,  energy  is  wisdom.** ' 

Pinckney  replied  a  few  weeks  afterwards: 

"  Docs  there  not  appear  to  be  a  great  want  of  nerve  and  energy  in  the  measures 
our  rulers  are  adopting  ?  They  are  not  calculated  to  avoid  war,  and  we  shall  have 
to  encounter  it  in  a  shameful  state  of  unpreparedncss.  Tet  such  is  the  infatuation 
of  the  people,  that  anti-Federalism  certainly  gains  ground  in  this  State,  which  can 
only  exist  by  a  strong  union  and  firm  government**  * 

Sedgwick  was  a  little  more  hopeful.  "  There  was  one  conso- 
lation under  all  the  humiliation  which  we  endured  from  a  sense 
of  the  degradation  of  our  national  character.  This  state  of 
things  could  not  long  exist." ' 

Morris  wrote  an  English  friend : 

**  In  truth,  there  is  just  now  so  much  of  what  we  call  philosophy  among  our 
rulers,  that  wc  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  charge  of  puallanimity.  And  our  peo- 
ple have  so  much  mercantile  spirit,  that,  if  other  nations  will  keep  their  hands  out 
of  our  pockets,  it  is  not  a  trifling  insult  that  will  rouse  us.  Indeed,  it  is  the  fashion 
to  say,  that  when  injured  it  is  more  honorable  to  wait  in  patience  the  uncertain 
issue  of  negotiation,  than  promptly  to  do  ourselves  right  by  an  act  of  hostility. 
•  ♦♦•♦♦ 

*'  It  is  the  fashion  with  those  discontented  creatures,  called  Federalists,  to  say, 
that  our  President  is  not  a  Christian;  yet  they  must  acknowledge  that  in  true 
Christian  meekness,  when  smitten  on  one  cheek  he  turns  the  other,  and  by  his  late 
appointment  of  Monroe,  has  taken  special  care  that  a  stone,  which  the  builders 
rejected,  should  be  made  first  of  the  corner.  These  are  his  toorks;  and  for  \mfaith^ 
it  is  not  as  a  grain  of  mustard,  but  the  full  size  of  a  pumpkin,  so  that  while  the  men 
of  mustard-seed  faith  can  only  move  mountains,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  swallowing 
them.  He  believes,  for  instance,  in  the  perfectibility  of  man,  the  wisdom  of  mobs, 
and  moderation  of  Jacobins.  He  believes  in  payment  of  debts  by  diminution  of 
revenue,  in  defence  of  territory  by  reduction  of  armies,  and  in  vindication  of  rights 
by  the  appointment  of  ambassadors.**  * 

A  groan  broke  from  the  uneasy  retirement  of  Quincy.  In 
answer  to  an  invitation  of  citizens  of  Plymoutli  to  attend  a 
public  festival,  Mr.  Adams  wrote : 

"  I  feel  a  well-grounded  conviction  that  the  best  principles  of  our  great  and 
glorious  ancestors  are  inherited  by  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people.  And 
if  the  talents,  the  policy,  the  address,  the  power,  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud  and  the  court  of  Charles  the  First  were  not  able  to  destroy  or  discredit 

1  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  551.  lb.  p.  554.  ■  lb.  p.  552, 

*  Morris's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  176.  The  letter  is  dated  January  14th,  immediately  after 
the  nomination  of  Monroe  as  Minister  Extraordinary  to  France  and  Spain. 
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them  ID  1630  or  1635,  there  is  little  cause  of  apprehcnrion  for  them  from  the 
feeble  eflbrts  of  the  frivolous  libertines  who  are  combining,  conspiring,  and  intriguing 
against  them  in  1802.** 

The  important  business  in  Congress  opened  with  proceedings 
in  respect  to  the  Spanisli  violation  of  treaty  at  Now  Orleans. 
Randolph,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  moved  to  call  on  the  President  for  infor- 
mation ;  and  the  latter  communicated  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the 
Spanish  Intendant,  and  some  other  official  papers  as  they  were 
received. 

The  Federalists  determined  to  drive  the  Administration  from 
its  policy,  and  vindicate  their  own  former  one,  by  blowing  up 
a  war  excitement  against  Spain  and  France.  Griswold  moved, 
January  4th  (1803),  for  the  official  documents  in  relation  to  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  from  Spain  to  France,  and  a  report  of  all 
the  circumstances,  '^  unless  such  documents  and  report  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  divulge  to  the  House  particular 
transactions  not  proper  at  tliis  time  to  be  communicated."  On 
the  q^uestion  of  reference,  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place,  involving 
the  point  whether  the  debate  should  be  public  or  private.  The 
Federalists  insisted  that  it  should  be  public — that  the  question 
involved  no  secret — that  the  Government  had  exhibited  remiss- 
ness— that  it  was  time  for  the  House  to  act,  etc.  The  call 
for  mofe  papers  was  voted  down,  and  on  the  House  being 
cleared,  Randolph  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

Rfsolrfd,  That  the  House  receive,  with  great  sensibility,  the  information  of  a 
disposition  in  certain  officers  of  the  Spanish  Government  at  New  Orleaus  to  obstruct 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  as  secured  to  the  United  States  by  the  most 
Eolemu  stipulations.  That,  adhering  to  the  humane  and  wise  policy  which  ought 
ever  to  characterize  a  free  people,  and  by  which  the  United  States  have  always  pro- 
fei«9ed  to  \ie  governed,  willing,  at  the  same  time,  to  ascribe  this  breach  of  compact 
to  the  unauthorized  misconduct  of  certain  individuals,  rather  than  to  a  want  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  and  relying  with  perfect  confidence  ou  the 
vigilance  and  wisdom  of  the  Executive,  they  will  wait  the  issue  of  such  measures  as 
that  department  of  the  Government  shall  have  pursued  for  asserting  the  rights  and 
vindicating  the  injuries  of  the  United  States;  holding  it  to  be  their  duty,  at  the 
tame  time,  to  express  their  unalterable  determination  to  maintain  the  boundaries, 
and  the  rights  of  navigation  and  commerce  through  the  river  Misaiseippi,  as  esta- 
blished by  existing  treaties. 

Griswold  the  next  day,  in  the  House,  submitted  and  pro- 
ceeded to  debate  a  motion  in  regard  to  the  reference  of  his  reso* 
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lution — which  was  already  disposed  of — saying,  *'  if  gentlemen 
were  disposed  to  deny  this  information,  let  the  denial  be  public.'* 
On  his  motion  being  voted  down  he  submitted  the  following 
resolutions : 

Jiesolvfd,  That  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled  to  the  free  naTigation 
of  the  river  Mississippi. 

JieAolve<ly  That  the  navigation  of  the  rirer  Miasismppi  has  been  obstructed  by  the 
regulations  recently  carried  into  effect  at  New  Orleans. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  any,  and,  if  any, 
what  legislative  measures  are  necessary  to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  free  navigation  of  the  riyer  MississippL 

The  House  refused  to  take  these  up  for  present  consideration 
by  a  vote  of  fifty  to  thirty-two.  The  committee  to  which  Ran- 
dolph's resolution  was  referred,  passed  it  January  7th.  On  its 
being  reported  to  the  House,  it  was  moved  to  strike  out  the 
clauses  avowing  confidence  in  the  Executive  and  a  determina- 
tion to  await  the  issue  of  its  measures.  This  failed — ^yeas  thirty, 
nays  fifty-tliree — and  after  some  other  divisions  the  original  reso- 
lution passed,  yeas  fifty,  nays  twenty-five. 

A  bill  passed,  February  26th,  appropriating  two  millions  of 
dollars  "  to  defray  the  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  in  re- 
lation to  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations."  The  report  on  which  this  was  founded,  avowed  the 
object  of  the  appropriation  to  be  "  to  enable  the  Executive  to 
commence  with  more  effect  a  negotiation  with  the  French  and 
Spanish  Governments  relative  to  the  purchase  from  them  of  the 
island  of  New  Orleans  and  the  provinces  of  East  and  West 
Florida." 

On  the  11th  of  February  the  President  had  nominated  a 
Minister  Extraordinaiy  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  effect 
these  objects.  Tlie  next  day  the  Senate  confirmed  the  appoint- 
ment. Yet  on  the  14th,  Eoss,  of  Pennsylvania,  commenced  in 
the  latter  body  a  very  inflammatory  speech,  accusing  the  gov- 
ernment of  tamely  sacrificing  the  interests  of  our  western  States. 
On  denouncing  the  attempt  to  purchase  the  territory  "  by  giv- 
ing two  millions  of  dollars  to  certain  influential  persons  about 
court" — he  was  called  to  order  by  Wright,  of  Maryland,  for 
publicly  debating  upon  confidential  information.  Vice-Presi- 
dent Burr  "  perceived  nothing  improper  or  out  of  order  in  what 
had   been  said."      Nicholas  "hoped   the  galleries  would  be 
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cleared."  Ross  vociferated :  "  I  will  never  speak  on  this  subject 
with  closed  doors.  The  moment  you  shut  your  doors  I  cease ; 
and  when  they  are  opened  I  will  proceed.  There  is  nothing  of 
a  secret  or  confidential  nature  in  what  I  have  to  say." 

On  the  16th,  he  resumed  and  finished  his  remarks,  in  the 
Senate,  in  a  similar  vein ;  and  in  conclusion  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  hare  an  indisputable  right  to  the  free  naTiga- 
tion  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  a  convenient  place  of  deposit  for  their  prodace  and 
merchandise  in  the  Island  of  New  Orleans. 

That  the  late  infraction  of  such,  their  unquestionable  right,  is  an  aggression  hos- 
tile to  their  honor  and  interest. 

That  it  does  not  consist  with  the  dignity  or  safety  of  this  Union  to  liold  a  right 
ao  important  by  a  tenure  so  uncertain. 

That  it  materially  concerns  such  of  the  American  citizens  ns  dwell  on  the  western 
waters,  and  is  essential  to  the  union,  strength,  and  prosperity  of  thci^c  States,  that 
they  obtain  complete  security  for  the  full  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  such  their 
absolute  right. 

That  the  President  be  authorized  to  take  immediate  possession  of  such  place  or 
places,  in  the  said  island,  or  the  adjacent  territories,  as  he  may  deem  fit  and  conre- 
nient  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  to  adopt  such  other  measures  for  obtaining 
that  complete  security  as  to  him  in  his  wisd«ro  shall  seem  meet. 

That  he  be  authorized  to  call  into  actual  service  any  number  of  the  militia  of  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  which  he  may  think  proper,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  and  to  employ 
them,  together  with  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  tlic  Union,  for  effecting  the 
objects  above  mentioned. 

That  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  be  appropriated  to  the  carfviug  into 
effect  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  8iim  he  paid 
or  applied,  on  warrants  drawn  in  pursuance  of  such  directions  as  the  President  may, 
from  time  to  time,  think  proper  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Breckenridge  moved  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  word  "  Resolved,"  in  Ross's  resolutions,  and  to  sub- 
stitute provisions  authorizing  the  President,  whenever  lie  should 
deem  it  expedient,  to  require  tlie  Executives  of  the  several 
States  to  arm  and  call  out  eighty  thousand  eifective  militia,  or 
to  accept  volunteers  in  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  detachment; 
to  appropriate sums  for  defraying  expenses  and  erect- 
ing one  or  more  arsenals,  at  such  places  as  the  President  should 
judge  proper,  on  the  "  western  waters."  The  last  words  were 
all  that  gave  any  indication  whatever  of  the  object  of  the  forca 

De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  made  his  first  elaborate 
speech  in  the  Senate,  February  23d ;  and  it  was  on  the  preced- 
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ing  question.  He  was  then  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  thirty- 
fourth  birth-day.  He  exhibited  that  legal  research,  that  pro- 
found statistical  and  historical  knowledge,  that  lofty  and  severe 
tone  towards  opponents,  and  we  need  not  add,  that  talent  which 
distinguished  him  through  life.  As  a  specimen  both  of  the  man, 
and  of  the  manner  of  handling,  on  the  Republican  side,  one  of 
the  incessant  allusions  of  the  Federalists,  we  select  the  following 
passages : 

**  Wc  have  heard  much  of  the  policj  ofWashington ;  it  has  been  sounded  in  our 
cars  from  all  quarters,  and  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Delaware  (Mr.  White)  has 
triumphantly  contrasted  it  with  that  adopted  by  the  present  Administration.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  censure  it  in  this  case ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  a  high  and  respec- 
table authority  ;  but  let  it  be  properly  understood  in  order  to  be  rightly  appreciated, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  United  States  under  his  Administration,  and  that  of 
his  successor,  bare  received  injuries  more  deleterious,  insults  more  atrocious,  and 
indignities  more  pointed  than  the  present,  and  that  the  pacific  measure  of  negotia- 
tion was  preferred.  If  our  national  honor  has  survived  the  severe  wounds  it  then 
received,  it  may  surely  outlive  the  comparatively  slight  attack  now  made  upon  it; 
but  if  its  ghost  only  now  remains  to  haunt  the  consciences  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
men who  were  then  in  power,  and  who  polluted  their  hands  with  the  foul  murder, 
let  them  not  attempt  to  transfer  the  odium  and  the  crime  to  those  who  had  no  hand 
in  the  guilty  deed.  The  reins  of  Govcriiment  were  in  their  hands,  and  if  the  course 
they  at  that  time  pursued  wtts  diametrically  opposite  to  that  they  now  urge  for  our 
adoption,  what  shall  we  say  of  their  consistency  ?  What  will  they  say  of  it  them- 
selves? What  will  their  country  say  of  it?  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  tinkling 
sounds  and  professions  of  patriotism  which  have  been  so  vehemently  pressed  upon 
us,  are  the  emanations  of  sincerity,  or  will  they  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  jug- 
gling imposture  ?" 

After  mentioning  the  injuries  inflicted  on  us  by  England 
since  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  among  them  one  perhaps  not 
generally  known,  that  in  addition  to  detaining  the  American 
posts,  she  for  a  time  added  the  insult  of  making  Niagara,  in  the 
State  of  Kew  York,  the  seat  of  government  for  .Upper  Canada, 
Mr.  Clinton  continued : 

"  It  is  well  known  we  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  and  expensive  war  with  several 
of  the  Indian  tribes ;  that  two  of  our  armies  had  been  routed  by  them,  and  that  we 
were  finally  compelled  to  make  great  eiforts  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory.  These 
Indians  were  encouraged  and  aided  by  the  emissaries  of  Great  Britain — British  sub- 
jects were  seen  disguised  fighting  in  their  ranks,  and  British  agents  were  known  to 
furnish  them  with  provisions  and  the  implements  of  war.  The  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  a  highly  confidential  and  distinguished  officer,  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
seven  nations  of  Lower  Canada,  exciting  them  to  enmity  against  this  country ;  but 
in  order  to  furnish  the  savages  at  war  with  sufficient  aid,  a  detachment  of  British 
troops  penetrated  into  our  territory,  and  erected  a  fort  on  the  Miami  River.    Here 
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the  Indiana,  dispersed  and  defeated  by  Wayne,  took  refuge,  and  were  protected 
under  the  muzsle  of  British  cannon.  A  violation  of  territory  is  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  injuries  which  can  be  offered  to  a  nation,  and  would  in  most  cases  justify 
an  immediate  resort  to  arms,  because,  in  most  cases,  essential  to  self-defence.  Not 
content  with  exciting  the  savages  of  America  against  us.  Great  Britain  extended 
her  hostility  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  let  loose  the  barbarians  of  Africa  upon 
OS.  A  war  exulted  at  that  time  between  Portugal  and  Algiers ;  the  former  blocked 
up  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  by  her  superior  naval  force,  and  prevented  the  pirates 
from  a  communication  with  the  Atlantic.  Portugal  has  been  for  a  long  time  sub- 
servient to  the  views  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  peace  was  effected  through  the  mediation 
of  the  latter ;  our  unprotected  merchantmen  were  then  exposed  without  defence  to 
the  piracies  of  Algiers.  Thus  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe  we  at  one  time  felt 
the  effects  of  British  enmity.  In  the  meantime,  our  commerce  in  every  sea  was 
exposed  to  her  rapacity.  All  France  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  con- 
veyance of  provisions  expressly  interdicted  to  neutrals.  Paper  blockades  were 
fiobstituted  for  actual  ones,  and  the  staple  commodities  of  our  country  lay  perishing 
in  onr  storehouses,  or  were  captured  on  the  ocean,  and  diverted  from  the  lawful 
proprietors.  Our  seamen  were  pressed  wherever  found;  our  protections  were  a 
subject  of  derision,  and  opposition  to  tlie  imperious  mandates  of  their  haughty 
tyrants  was  punished  by  famine  or  by  stripes,  by  imprisonment  or  by  the  gibbet. 
To  complete  the  full  measure  of  our  wrongs,  the  November  orders  of  1793  were 
issued ;  our  ships  were  swept  from  the  ocean  as  by  the  operation  of  enchantment ; 
hundreds  of  them  were  captured ;  almost  all  our  merchants  were  greatly  injured, 
and  many  of  them  reduced  to  extreme  poverty. 

"  These  proceedings,  without  even  a  pretext,  without  the  forms  of  justice,  with- 
out the  semblance  of  equity,  were  calculated  to  inflame  every  American  feeling,  and 
to  nerve  every  American  arm.  Negotiation  was,  however,  pursued ;  an  envoy 
extraordinary^  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  was  sent  to  demand  redress,  and  a  treaty 
of  anoity,  commerce,  and  navigation  was  formed  and  ratified.  These  events  took 
place  under  the  administration  of  Washington.'*  * 

He  next  described,  in  as  animated  a  vein,  the  aggressions  of 
France,  and  Mr.  Adams's  persisting  in  sending  ministers  until 
peace  was  secured  with  that  power. 

Wright  of  Maryland  also  pungently  exposed  the  hypocrisy 
of  appealing  to  tlie  example  of  Washington  for  precipitating 
the  country  into  war  before  resorting  to  negotiation.  It  would 
now,  indeed,  appear  incredible  that  men  who  supported  the 

1  In  a  second  speech,  Mr.  Clinton  was  particularly  severe  on  Jay,  speaking  of  his 
treaty  as  a  **  bad  and  disgraceful "  one— *' neither  honorable  nor  advantageous  to  this 
countr;^'**— a  "pernicioas  instrument"  signed  without  "expunging  one  of  ita  most 
degrading  provisions,"  because  *'  General  Washington  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  circura- 
irtances  of  the  times"  and  *'  elected  it  as  only  a  leaser  evil  than  war."  He  declared  that 
if  the  contents  of  the  treaty  had  been  known  in  New  York,  Mr.  Jay's  chance  of  success 
in  the  Governor  election  '*  would  have  been  forlorn,"  and  that  "  at  the  Rub.Hoqucnt  elec- 
tion he  was  withdrawn  "—that  Chancellor  Livingston  was  "  as  much  8U])erior  to  liim  as 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr"— that  " his  hicompetency  [as  Governor]  became  notorious,"  and 
that  **  he  was  found  unqualifled  to  hold  the  reins  of  state  "—that  *'  the  men  of  his  own 
party  knew  it  and  lamented  it,"  and  that  **  he  fell  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again." 
The  debate,  strange  to  say,  closed  without  any  answer  to  this  attack  on  Mr.  Jay. 

TOL.  m. — 3 
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first  President's  foreign  policy  in  1794-5,  should  in  1803  urge 
avowed  war  measures  towards  Spain,  which  also  were  expected 
to  involve  a  war  wi\h  France,  for  the  single  act  of  a  remote 
colonial  officer,  and  before  ascertaining  whether  his  Government 
would  either  sanction  or  refuse  to  make  reparation  for  his  con- 
duct. But  it  would  appear  still  more  incredible  that  a  party 
thus  circumstanced  should  voluntarily  invite  comparisons  be- 
tween their  conduct  on  the  two  occasions,  did  we  not  consider 
men's  blindness  under  partisan  excitement,  and  did  we  not 
remember  how  sytematically  Cabot's  plan  of  impressing  the 
name  of  Washington  into  the  service  of  Federalism,  in  the  face 
of  any  facts,  and  by  mere  force  of  reiteration,  was  carried  out 
by  that  party. 

Mr.  Clinton  might  have  instructively  extended  his  contrast 
in  the  action  of  the  Federalists  towards  foreign  powere,  on  the 
diflferent  occasions  mentioned,  to  their  deportment  towards  our 
own  Executive. 

In  1795,  they  pronounced  it  unconstitutional  and  indecorous 
for  the  Ilouse  to  call  on  the  Executive  for  diplomatic  papers,  to 
throw  light  on  topics  on  which  it  was  called  upon  by  the  Execu- 
tive to  legislate,  after  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  latter  in 
the  premises  were  exhausted,  and  after  the  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments were  complete  and  not  liable  to  be  defeated  or  disturbed, 
so  far  as  other  powers  were  concerned,  by  making  them  subjects 
of  legislative  examination.  In  1803,  they  claimed  that  the 
House  could  properly  call  for  papers  which  were  the  subjects 
of  pending  and  unfinished  negotiation — that  it  could  at  this 
stage  properly  discuss  the  contents  of  such  papers  publicly,  mak- 
ing them  the  topics  of  inflammatory  denunciation  against  our 
own  Executive,  and  of  the  most  irritating  strictures  upon  and 
menaces  against  the  powers  with  whom  it  was  negotiating — and 
that  to  deny  these  claims  was  to  withhold  information  to  which 
the  legal  rights  and  most  important  interests  of  the  people  enti- 
tled them.  And  these  pretensions  were  set  up  by  a  party  who 
had  just  resisted  the  admission  of  independent  reporters  of  ordi- 
nary congressional  proceedings  for  the  use  of  the  people ! 

In  1795,  the  Federalists  considered  the  treaty-making  power 
so  paramount  and  absolute  in  its  province,  that  it  had  not  only 
a  right  to  form  treaties  and  proclaim  them  supreme  laws  of  the 
land  without  interference  or  cooperation  from,  or  consultation 
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with,  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  that  the  latter  had  not 
a  particle  of  discretion  in  respect  to  enacting  laws  for  their 
execution — ^that  it  was  constitutionally  bound,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  carry  out  the  agreements  of  the  treaty-making  power. 
In  1803,  the  same  party  insisted  that  the  House  could  of  right 
interfere  in  advance  to  prejudge,  condemn,  forestall,  control  or 
defeat  the  measures  of  the  treaty-making  power ;  and  that  when 
this  action  was  stopped  by  the  regular  and  binding  decision  of 
the  legislative  body,  it  was  morally  proper  and  decorous  in 
members  of  the  minority  to  resort  to  evasions,  and  even  to  in-e- 
gularity  to  continue  it,  in  order  to  inflame  and  exasperate  the 
public  mind  against  the  anticipated  action  of  the  President  and 
Senate. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  the  policies  pursued  at  those  two 
epochs,  the  parties  but  changed  places.  This  is  true  only  to  a 
comparatively  slight  extent.  There  is  no  ^eal  general  analogy 
between  the  positions  of  the  Ilepublicans  in  1795  and  the 
Federalists  in  1803 — no  substantial  similarity  in  their  conduct. 
It  was  the  latter  party  alone  which  had  completely  changed  its 
attitude. 

This  violent  and  irregular  conduct  of  the  Federalists  came 
with  less  grace,  too,  from  a  party  which  had  uniformly  aff\icted 
to  be  peculiarly  and  almost  exclusively  the  conservative  one  of 
the  country.  It  had  assumed  to  possess  nearly  all  the  education 
and  intelligence  of  the  nation,  and  their  natural  concomitants 
— love  of  order,  respect  for  constituted  authority,  and  disposition 
to  preserve  intact  the  established  organs  and  powers  of  civil 
government.  It  had  been  one  of  its  cardinal,  avowed  theories 
as  a  party,  that  the  federal  Executive  should  not  only  be 
retained  in  complete  possession  of  all  the  official  powers  with 
which  he  was  vested  by  the  Constitution,  but  that  in  all  cases 
where  construction  was  resorted  to,  it  should  tend  to  enhance 
instead  of  diminishing  his  authority.  It  had  contended  this  was 
essentially  necessary  to  preserve  national  order,  unity  and  obe- 
dience to  law.  It  had  been  the  constant  burden  of  its  complaints 
against  the  opposite  party  that  its  doctrines  tended  to  opposite 
results. 

But,  as  usual,  the  Federalists  wholly  overacted,  and  made  a 
most  bungling  exhibition  of  ignorance  and  awkwardness  in  a 
new  situation,  when  they  attempted  to  play  a  popular  part. 
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Tlie  suddenness  of  the  change,  and  the  nakedness  of  the  motive, 
not  only  proved  the  want  of  sincerity,  but  it  demonstrated  even 
more  effectually  than  their  natural  conduct,  their  contempt  for 
the  popular  understanding  and  integrity.  That  chastity  must  be 
thought  prurient  which  is  expected  to  surrender  at  the  first  sum- 
mons of  those  who  have  always  previously  exhibited  aversion  and 
scorn.  That  understanding  and  moral  fidelity  must  be  thought 
at  a  low  ebb  which  is  supposed  capable  of  deserting  old  and 
tried  friends  to  follow  old  and  known  opponents  at  the  first  leer 
of  invitation. 

The  Congressional  representatives  of  those  western  States, 
for  the  people  of  which  the  Federalists  had  suddenly  conceived 
so  vehement  an  affectioi?,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all 
alarmed  by  the  apprehension  that  the  latter  would  get  between 
them  and  their  constituents.  Led  by  the  calm,  discreet,  and 
able  Breckenridge,  they  stood  by  the  Administration  and 
awaited  results.  Breckenridge's  motion  to  strike  out  Eoss's  re- 
solutions and  insert  his  own,  passed  February  25th. 

Another  question  of  this  session,  which  called  out  a  strong  dis- 
play of  party  feeling,  rose  on  a  memorial  of  the  Supreme  Court 
judges,  who  had  been  legislated  out  of  oflSce  the  preceding  ses- 
sion. They  urged  that "  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitution 
as  members  of  the  judicial  department  had  been  impaired;"  and 
they  asked  Congress  to  assign  them  their  judicial  duties  and  pro- 
vide for  their  compensation.  They  offered  to  submit  their  right 
to  the  latter  to  judicial  decision.  The  Ilouse  decided  (January 
27th)  by  a  vote  of  sixty-one  to  thirty-seven,  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  ought  not  to  be  granted  ;  and  the  Senate  a  few 
days  after,  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  to  thirteen,  took  equivalent 
action. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Minister  to 
France,  suggested  to  the  celebrated  traveller,  Ledyard,  an  ex- 
ploration of  western  America.  In  1792,  ho  proposed  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  to  procure  such  an  exploration, 
with  funds  raised  by  subscription  ;  and  it  was  under  the  auspices 
of  this  Society,  and  under  instructions  prepared  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son,* that  Michaux,  the  celebrated  French  traveller  and  bota- 
nist, proceeded  on  his  exploration  westward,  until  recalled  by 

>  For  which  see  Jefferson's  Works,  Cong.  £d.,  vol.  iz.,  p.  434. 
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the  French  Minister.'  Hie  utility  of  ascertaining  the  character 
of  the  interior  of  Louisiana  at  this  juncture,  was  pressed  by  far 
weightier  considerations  than  the  mere  extension  of  science. 
He,  therefore,  in  a  confidential  message  to  the  House,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  recommended  sending  an  exploring  party  to  trace 
the  Missouri  to  its  source,  cross  the  mountains,  and  follow  the 
best  water  communication  which  offered  itself  from  thence  to 
the  Pacific.  Congress  approved  the  recommendation,  and  made 
an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expense.* 

Leib,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved,  January  3d,  to  submit  to  the 
State  Legislatures  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  which  had 
passed  the  House  the  preceding  session,  but  been  rejected  in  the 
Senate,  to  the  effect  that  in  all  future  elections  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  office  for  which  eacii  was  intended  should 
be  designated  on  the  ballot.  Huger,  of  South  Carolina,  subse- 
quently moved  an  additional  amendment,  requiring  the  electors 
to  be  uniformly  chosen  by  the  single  district  system.  The  Hodse 
took  no  definite  action  on  either  proposition. 

Ohio  was  admitted  this  session  as  a  State  into  the  Union, 
with  a  population  (by  the  last  preceding  census)  of  45,365. 

A  law  passed  (February  2Sth)  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
"  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  other  person  of  color,"  not  a  native  or 
inhabitant,  into  any  State  "where  by  the  laws  thereof  their  admis- 
sion was  prohibited,"  under  the  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars 
for  every  person  thus  imported,  and  forfeiture  of  the  vessel. 

The  President  was  authorized  (February  28th)  to  cause 
to  be  built  or  purchased  four  vessels  of  war  of  not  exceeding 
sixteen  guns  each,  for  the  Mediterranean  service,  and  fifteen 
gunboats  for  the  Mississippi. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  session  arose  on 
what  was  termed  the  "Yazoo  Claims" — the  claims  of  a  com- 


*  Sketch  of  Merriwether  Lewie,  Jefferson's  Works,  Con^.  Ed.,  vol.  vii!.,  p.  AM. 
'  This  was  the  origin  of  the  well-known  Expedition  of  I^ wis  and  Clarke.  Captain 
Merriwether  I^wis  was  the  private  secretary  of  the  President.  For  the  President's  high 
estimate  of  his  character  and  abilities,  see  "  Biographical  Sketch  of  Merriwether  Lewis," 
Jefferson's  Works,  Cong.  Ed.,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  480-4D4.  With  him  was  associated  William 
Clarke,  brother  of  George  Roger:*  Clarke,  *'  the  Hannibal  of  the  West."  Professor  Tucker 
Bay*  William  Clarke  partook  of  his  brother's  *'  capacity  to  endnre  hardship  and  encoun- 
ter danger,  as  well  as  his  practical  good  sense."  In  April,  If^OS,  the  President  communi- 
cated his  instructions  to  Captain  Lewis.  (See  Jefferson's  Works,  Cong.  Ed.,  vol.  viii., 
f»p.  4M.5-4i)l.)  Delays  occurred,  and  it  was  not  until  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  that  the  partj 
eft  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  commenced  ascending  the  Missouri.  Capt.  Lewis 
and  his  companion  Clarke  reached  Washington  on  their  return,  February,  1807.  The 
results  of  the  Exploration  have  been  published. 
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panj  to  lands  which  die  United  States  had  received  from  Geor- 
gia with  a  stipulation  to  respect  certain  enumerated  classes  of  pri- 
vate claims.  Nothing  important  resulting  from  the  present  ac- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  subject,  we  have,  on  second  thought, 
cast  aside  as  irrelevant  a  somewhat  detailed  account  we  had 
prepared  of  one  of  the  most  enormous  swindling  operations  re- 
corded in  American,  or  perhaps  any  other  history.  It  was 
claimed  that,  notwithstanding  the  fraud,  equitable  rights  had 
inured  to  innocent  third  persons,  pending  the  operations,  which 
the  United  States  ought,  in  the  display  of  a  liberal  justice,  to 
recognize ;  and  on  this  point  arose  a  contest  in  Congi'ess  which 
continued  many  years.  It  was  not  made  a  party  question,  but 
was  conducted  with  all  the  acerbity  of  partisan  violence  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  Our  older  citizens  retain  vivid  recollections  of 
the  heat  exhibited  in  the  newspapers  on  this  exciting  topic. 
Those  desiring  an  account  of  the  affair  will  find  it  in  the  Annals 
of  Congress,  and  in  nearly  all  the  detailed  histories  of  the  period. 
The  subject  occupies  considerable  space  in  Garland's  Life  of 
Eandolpli.  The  latter,  unsparing  towards  even  an  equity  which 
sprouted  from  conniption,  was  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of 
the  claims  ;  and  as  sourness  and  misanthropy  gradually  deepened 
their  shadows  over  his  mind,  his  hostility  rose  to  the  vengeful- 
ness  of  personal  hate.  His  philippics  on  this  subject  against  the 
actors  in  the  ti'ansactions,  and  against  others  whom  he  accused 
(in  many  instances  no  doubt  erroneously)  of  being  actors,  rival 
in  acrimony  the  celebrated  productions  from  which  the  term 
philippic  is  derived. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  President  ever  took  any  avowed 
side  in  the  controversy.  Both  of  his  sons-in-law,  however,  were 
members  of  Congress  before  it  was  disposed  of,  and  voted  with 
the  opponents  of  the  claims. 

During  this  session,  the  President  was  strongly  pressed  by  the 
Georgia  authorities  to  obtain  the  cession  of  certain  Indian  lands 
within  the  limits  of  that  State,  which  the  United  States  had  sti- 
pulated to  obtain  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  peaceably  and  for 
a  reasonable  price.  The  Georgians  also  claimed  that  Colonel 
Hawkins,  the  United  States  Indian  Agent,  dissuaded  the  Indians 
from  selling.  The  President's  reply  to  General  Jackson,  of 
Georgia,  a  letter  from  him  to  Hawkins,  two  others  not  long 
afterwards  to  Governors  Harrison  and  Claiborne,  and  his  various 
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addressee  to  Indian  deputations,  fully  develop  his  views  of  In- 
dian  policy.  He  acted  fully  and  fairly  on  the  hypothesis,  in  all 
cases,  that  the  Indians  were  as  much  the  real  owners  of  not  only 
their  sparsedly  inhabited  territories,  but  of  the  vast  hunting- 
grounds  over  which  they  were  accustomed  to  rove,  as  were  white 
men  holding  legal  title-deeds  of  their  land — with  the  only  diffe- 
rence that  territories  belonging  to  Indians  (and  there  could  be 
no  more  beneficent  provision  for  them)  could  only  bo  alienated 
to  or  by  consent  of  the  United  States.  The  President  was  firmly 
opposed  to  procuring  any  cessions  of  their  territory  excepting 
peaceably  and  for  a  fair  equivalent — in  other  words,  for  what 
w»  considered  at  tlie  time  fully  equal  in  value,  by  the  Indians, 
to  their  unused  lands.'  The  agents  the  President  instrusted 
with  these  negotiations  were  such  men  as  Hawkins  (accused  by 
some  of  the  impatient  Georgians  of  being  "  more  attached  to  the 
interests  of  the  Indians  than  of  the  United  States"),  Harrison,* 
Claiborne,  and  others  of  equal  character.  And  he  required  that 
all  cessions  of  Indian  territory  should  be  not  only  nominally,  but 
in  point  of  fact  voluntary.  He  made  the  following  declara- 
tions (November  3d,  1802),  to  "  Handsome  Lake,"  an  Indian 
chief,  who  came  to  complain  of  certain  sales  made  by  his  nation 
to  the  State  of  New  York : 

"  You  remind  ine,  brother,  of  what  I  have  said  to  you,  when  you  visited  me  the 
last  winter,  that  the  lands  you  then  held  would  remain  yours,  and  should  never  go 
from  you  but  when  you  should  be  disposed  to  sell.  This  I  now  repeat,  and  will  ever 
abide  by.  We,  indeed,  are  always  ready  to  buy  land ;  but  wc  will  never  ask  but 
when  you  wish  to  sell ;  and  our  laws,  in  order  to  protect  you  against  imposition, 
hare  forbidden  individuals  to  purchase  lands  from  you ;  and  have  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary, when  you  desire  to  sell,  even  to  a  State,  that  an  agent  from  the  United 
States  should  attend  the  sale,  sec  that  your  consent  is  freely  given,  a  satisfactory 
price  paid,  and  report  to  us  what  has  been  done,  for  our  approbation.  This  was 
done  in  the  late  case  of  which  you  complain. 

«  «  •  •  •  •  • 

**  Nor  do  I  think,  brother,  that  the  sale  of  lands  is,  under  all  circumstances,  inju- 
rioofl  to  your  people.  While  they  depended  on  hunting,  the  more  extensive  the  fo- 
rest around  them,  the  more  game  they  would  yield.     But  going  into  a  state  of  agri- 

>  The  apparent  equivalent,  would  now,  in  many  cases,  perhaps,  appear  but  little 
more  than  nominal.  But  we  believe  we  have  fairly  represented  the  intention  of  the  Pre- 
sident. In  many  cases,  the  lands  sold  by  them  were  of  no  use  to  them  whatever,  and 
were  not  even  oi^d  for  hunting.    And  the  President  believed  that  if  the  arts  of  civilized 

industry  could  be  introduced  among  them— a  constant  end  of  all  his  Indian  policies 

they  would  be  better  off  without  these  vast  unorcapied  posnesHions  to  seduc'c  tnem  back 
into  the  habits  of  savage  life.  But  hi-t  views  will  speak  bettor  for  themselves  in  some 
quotation^  we  propose  to  make  from  his  addresses  to  the  Indian  tribes. 

-  William  Henry  Harrison,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States. 
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culture,  it  may  be  as  advantageous  to  a  society,  as  it  is  to  an  individual,  who  has 
more  land  than  he  can  improve,  to  sell  a  part,  and  hiy  out  the  money  in  stock  and 
implements  of  agriculture,  for  the  better  improvement  of  the  residue.  A  little  land 
well  stocked  and  improved,  will  yield  more  than  a  great  deal  without  stock  or  im- 
provement. I  hope,  therefore,  that  on  further  reflection,  you  will  see  this  transac- 
tion in  a  more  favorable  light,  both  as  it  concerns  the  interest  of  your  nation,  and 
the  exercise  of  that  superintending  care  which  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  employ  for 
their  subsistence  and  happiness.  Go  on  then,  brother,  in  the  great  reformation  you 
have  undertaken.  Persuade  our  red  brethren  then  to  be  sober,  and  to  cultivate 
their  lauds ;  and  their  women  to  spin  and  weave  for  their  families.  You  will  soon 
see  your  women  and  children  well  fed  and  clothed,  your  men  living  happily  in  peace 
and  plenty,  and  your  numbers  increasing  from  year  to  year.  It  will  be  a  great  glory 
to  you  to  have  beOn  the  instrument  of  so  happy  a  change,  and  your  children's  child- 
ren, from  generation  to  generation,  will  repeat  your  name  with  love  and  gratitude 
forever.  In  all  your  enterprises  for  the  good  of  your  people,  you  may  count  iirith 
confidence  on  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  sincerity  and 
zeal  with  which  I  am  myself  animated  in  the  furthering  of  this  humane  work.  Ton 
are  our  brethren  of  the  same  land ;  we  wish  your  prosperity  as  brethren  should  do. 
Farewell." 

To  a  delegation  of  the  Miamis  and  Delaw^res,  he  declared 
(January  8th,  1803),  that  Governor  Harrison  had,  by  his  direc- 
tions, agreed  to  accept  a  breadth  of  twenty-four  leagues,  extend- 
ing from  Point  Coupee  to  the  mouth  of  White  Eiver,  where  a 
breadth  of  seventy  leagues  had  been  bought  of  the  tribes  occu- 
pying it,  and  paid  for ;  and  this  had  been  done  from  "  the  desire 
of  peace  and  friendship  "  with  the  Indians,  "  and  of  doing  no- 
thing which  should  distress"  them.     He  continued  : 

**  You  complain  that  our  people  buy  your  lands  individually,  and  settle  and  hunt 
on  them  without  leave.  To  convince  you  of  the  care  we  have  taken  to  guard  you 
against  the  injuries  and  arts  of  interested  individuals,  I  now  will  give  you  a  copy  of 
a  law,  of  our  great  council  the  Congress,  forbidding  individuals  to  buy  lands  from 
you,  or  to  settle  or  hunt  on  your  lands ;  and  making  them  liable  to  severe  punish- 
ment. And  if  you  will  at  any  time  seize  such  individuals,  and  deliver  them  to  any 
officer  of  the  United  States,  they  will  ^e  punished  according  to  law. 

"  We  have  long  been  sensible,  brothers,  of  the  great  injury  you  receive  from  an 
immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  and  although  it  be  profitable  to  us  to  make  and 
sell  these  liquors,  yet  we  value  more  the  preservation  of  your  health  and  happiness. 
Heretofore  we  apprehended  you  would  be  displeased,  were  we  to  withhold  them 
from  you.  But  believing  it  to  be  your  desire,  we  have  taken  measures  to  prevent 
their  being  carried  into  your  country  ;  and  we  sincerely  rejoice  at  this  proof  of  your 
wisdom.  Instead  of  spending  the  produce  of  your  hunting  in  purchasing  this  per- 
nicious drink,  which  produces  poverty,  broils  and  murders,  it  will  now  be  employed 
in  procuring  food  and  clothing  for  your  families,  and  increasing  instead  of  diminish- 
ing your  numbers. 

"  You  have  proposed,  brothers,  that  we  should  deduct  from  your  next  year's  an- 
nuity, the  expenses  of  your  journey  here ;  but  this  would  be  an  exactness  we  do  not 
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practise  with  oar  red  brethren.  We  will  bear  with  satisfaction  the  expenses  of  your 
journey,  and  of  whatcTcr  is  necessary  for  your  personal  comfort ;  and  will  not,  by 
deducting  them,  lessen  the  amount  of  the  necessaries  which  your  women  and  child- 
ren are  to  receive  the  next  year." 

He  informed  them  also  that,  at  their  request,  smiths  had  been 
provided  them ;  and  that  the  United  States  agent  would  furnish 
them  implements  of  husbandry  and  manufacture  whenever 
they  would  use  them. 

The  President's  favorite  plan  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  dispo- 
sition of  the  Indian  race  is  sketched  in  a  letter  to  Ilawkins ;  and 
it  will  now  sound  to  most  persons  more  like  a  dream  of  philan- 
thropy than  a  serious  pi:oposition.    He  wrote  : 

**  I  consider  the  business  of  hunting  as  already  become  insufficient  to  furnish 
clothing  and  subsistence  to  the  Indians.  The  promotion  of  agriculture,  therefore, 
and  household  manufacture,  are  essential  in  their  preservation,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
aid  and  encourage  it  liberally.  This  will  enable  them  to  live  on  much  smaller  por- 
tions  of  land,  and  indeed  will  render  their  vast  forests  useless  but  for  the  range  of 
cattle ;  for  which  purpose,  also,  as  they  become  better  farmers,  they  will  be  found 
useless,  and  even  disadvantageous.  While  they  are  learning  to  do  better  on  less 
land,  our  increasing  numbers  will  be  calling  for  more  land,  and  thus  a  coincidence 
of  interests  will  be  produced  between  those  who  have  lands  to  spare,  and  want  other 
necessaries,  and  those  who  have  such  necessaries  to  spare,  and  want  lands.  This 
commerce,  then,  will  be  for  the  good  of  both,  and  those  who  arc  friends  to  both 
ought  to  encourage  it.  You  are  in  the  station  peculiarly  charged  with  this  inter- 
change, and  who  have  it  peculiarly  in  your  power  to  promote  among  the  Indians  a 
sense  of  the  superior  value  of  a  little  land,  well  cultivated,  over  a  great  deal,  unim- 
proved, and  to  encourage  them  to  make  this  estimate  truly.  The  wi>doin  of  the 
animal  which  amputates  and  abandons  to  the  hunter  the  parts  for  wliich  he  is  pur- 
sued should  be  theirs,  with  this  diflference,  that  the  former  sacrifices  what  is  useful, 
the  latter  what  is  not  In  truth,  the  ultimate  point  of  rest  and  happiness  for  them 
is  to  let  our  settlements  and  theirs  meet  and  blend  together,  to  intermix  and  become 
one  people.  Incorporating  themselves  with  us  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  this 
is  what  the  natural  progress  of  things  will  of  course  bring  on,  and  it  will  be  better 
to  promote  than  to  retard  it.  Surely  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  be  identified  with 
us,  and  preserved  in  the  occupation  of  their  lands,  than  be  exposed  to  the  many 
casualties  which  may  endanger  them  while  a  separate  people.*' 

If  the  Indians  did  not  come  into  this  view,  the  President's 
next  choice  was  to  induce  them  all  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, supplying  them  with  everything  essential  to  their  com- 
fort and  happiness — and  give  them  a  home  where  the  conflicting 
interests  of  white  settlers  would  not  pursue  them.  His  present 
anxiety  was  to  secure  a  belt  of  territory  of  the  Indians  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  throughout  its  whole  length,  for  the 
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purpose  of  planting  upon  it  a  population  of  whites,  both  to  de- 
fend the  frontier  and  to  be  prepared  for  other  emergencies  which 
might  arise — in  plain  English,  to  rush  upon  Louisiana,  and  espe- 
cially upon  New  Orleans,  if  that  altematire  should  be  forced 
upon  us. 

But  to  return  to  the  eTents  of  the  session. 

The  recommendation  in  the  message  to  repeal  the  discrimi- 
nating duties  was  not  carried  out.  The  navigating  interests  of 
the  North  remonstrated  warmly  against  it,  and  it  was  suffered 
to  drop  without  any  decisive  action. 

A  proposition  to  discontinue  the  mint,  urged  by  some  of  the 
ultra  advocates  of  retrenchment,  fortunately  failed. 

The  President's  reconmiendations  to  construct  a  dry  dock  at 
the  city  of  Washington  had  been  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
of  which  the  chairman  was  the  learned  Dr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York.    It  reported  the  following  resolution : 

BeHolved—Th&t  for  preventing  rottenness  and  decay  in  the  ships  of  the  navy, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  cause  a  dry-dock, 
with  convenient  canals,  locks,  machinery,  and  water-courses,  to  be  constructed  ai  or 
near  the  public  Navy  Yard  in  the  city  of  Washington,  which  dock  shall  be  capable 
of  containing  twelve  frigates,  or  Bhip8K>f-war,  and  of  preserving  them  dry,  and 
safely  sheltered  from  sunshine  and  rain ;  and  that,  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect, 

dollars  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 

moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Dr.  Mitchell  stated  that  there  had  been  placed  before  the 
committee,  drawings,  surveys  and  estimates  by  engineers,  which 
made  the  project  appear  so  plausible,  that  there  was  a  unani- 
mous vote  in  its  favor.  lie  had  been  informed  that  Sweden  and 
Venice'  had  done  something  of  the  same  kind.  The  object,  he 
said,  was  thus  to  preserve  a  number  of  new  ships  not  launched 
nor  wetted  in  service,  and  "  there  could  be  no  doubt  they  might 
be  so  covered  and  protected  as  to  keep  as  well  as  furniture  in  a 
house."  He  proceeded  to  explain  that  this  would  not  apply  to 
ships  that  "  had  grown  foul  and  water  soaken"  in  the  ocean. 

Dr.  Eustis,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the  resolution  on  the 
ground  of  the  in  appropriateness  of  the  locality — that  there  was 
danger  that  the  ships,  "  resting  for  a  long  time  on  comparatively 

'  Mr.  Jefferson  remarked  in  a  letter  (to  the  date  of  which  we  cannot  now  refer)  in 
after  years,  that  he  derived  his  idea  from  an  account  of  something  of  a  similar  kind  in 
Venice. 
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small  resting  points,  might  be  racked  and  injured  in  their 
frames" — ^that  he  doubted  the  practicability  of  proper  ventila- 
tion— that  it  "  was  not  known  to  him  that  any  of  the  European 
nations  had  adopted  this  plan" — that  they  "had  incurred 
immense  expense  in  building,  and  it  was  to  be  presumed  had 
fallen  on  the  best  means  of  preserving  their  ships" — that  he 
thought,  in  works  of  such  magnitude,  it  was  more  prudent  to 
follow  than  to  lead  older  and  more  experienced  nations.  Gen- 
eral S.  Smith  answered  several  of  Eustis's  objections.  He 
thought  the  place  practicable  and  suitable,  and  that  there  was 
no  more  danger  of  the  ships  hogging  when  lowered  on  their 
blocks  than  when  on  the  stocks.  On  the  subject  of  ventilation 
he  doubted ;  but  he  thought  it  might  be  accomplished  by  taking 
off  the  garboard  streaks  of  each  ship,  and  streaks  from  their  ceil- 
ing at  proper  intervals.     He  said  : 

**  He  had  seen  at  Tenice,  aboTe  twenty  ships-of-war  in  the  arsenal,  completely 
under  cover,  each  lying  afloat  in  its  own  dock,  with  stores  on  each  side,  in  which 
their  materials  were  deposited.  He  was  told  the  whole  number  could  be  put  to  sea 
in  twenty  or  thirty  days*  notice." 

Griswold  said:  "  He  must  confess  that  the  project  appeared 
to  him  a  visionary  scheme,  originating  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
present  day." 

The  Republicans  representing  those  seaport  and  other  local 
interests  which  were  averse  to  making  Washington  the  principal 
naval  station  of  the  country,  joined  the  Federalists  in  a  vote  to 
refuse  the  Committee  leave  to  sit  again,  and  here  the  thing 
dropped. 

Eustis's  arguments  were  legitimate  ones,  and  presented  fair 
subjects  of  doubt,  though  he  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  a 
degree  of  local  feeling  in  the  matter.  But  Griswold  threw  out 
the  Federal  text-word.  It  was  a  scheme  of  the  modern  "  phi- 
losophy !" 

Tlie  speculations  on  the  causes  of  animal  color,  in  the  Notes 
on  Virginia,  the  "homed  toads,"  and  the  "  salt  mountains  "  of 
"  Philosopher  Jefferson  "  did  not  furnish  topics  of  such  exqui- 
site and  inexhaustible  merriment  to  his  opponents  as  the  unlucky 
dry-docks  1 

It  is  probable  that  the  fact  that  Dr.  Mitchell  reported  the 
resolution  increased  the  zest  of  the  entertainment.     It  was 
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claimed  that  this  learned  man  was  singularly  ignorant  in  prac- 
tical affairs,  and  traditionary  anecdotes  without  number  are 
handed  down  of  amusing  pranks  played  on  his  credulity  by 
wags  who  had  not  the  fear  of  "philosophy"  before  their  eyes. 
Some  of  these  may  possibly  be  true  ;  but  if  most  of  them  are, 
it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  such  a  host  of  things  should 
have  happened  to  one  man,  recorded  previoudy  of  real  or  imagi- 
nary personages,  from  the  days  of  the  comic  poets  of  Greece 
down  to  those  of  Kabelais,  Le  Sage,  and  Joe  Miller.  But,  at 
all  events,  Dr.  Mitchell  has  furnished  a  prime  brilliant  in  the 
colloquial  setting  round  "  Philosopher  Jefferson." 

The  French  have  a  not  bad  maxim  that  "he  laughs  best 
that  laughs  latest."  To  be  ignorant  is  not  certainly  to  be  "  prac- 
tical."    To  be  learned  is  not  always  to  be  a  fool  1 

*^  Leaden  Ignorance  rears  her  bead  and  laughs, 
And  fat  Stupidity  shakes  his  jolly  sides  ** 

sometimes  at  "  philosophic  vagaries"  which  turn  out  to  be  sub- 
stantive things.  The  " honied  toads "  and  "salt  mountains" 
still  flourish !  The  essential  principle  of  the  dry-dock*  has  since 
been  introduced  with  perfect  success  and  preeminent  advantage 
into  the  American  navy. 

The  seventh  Congress  terminated  on  the  3d  of  March,  1803. 
The  following  letter  alhides  to  the  loss  in  future  of  a  distinguished 
member  from  that  body,  and  the  accession  of  a  new  one  nearly 
connected  with  the  family  of  the  President : 

To  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes. 

WiSBWQTOv,  Jan.  18, 1808. 
Mt  dear  Maria: 

Yours  by  John  came  safely  to  hand,  and  informed  me  of  your  ultimate  arri- 
val at  Edgehill.  Mr.  Randolph's  letter  from  Gordon's,  received  the  night  before, 
gave  me  the  first  certain  intelligence  I  had  received  since  your  departure.  A 
rumor  had  come  here  of  your  having  been  stopped  two  or  three  days  at  Ball  Run, 
and  in  a  miserable  hovel ;  so  that  I  had  passed  ten  days  in  anxious  uncertainty 
about  you.  Your  apologies,  my  dear  Maria,  on  the  article  of  expense,  are  quite 
without  necessity.  You  did  not  here  indulge  yourselves  as  much  as  I  wished,  and 
nothing  prevented  my  supplying  your  backwardness  but  my  total  ignorance  in  arti- 
cles which  might  suit  you.    Mr.  Eppes's  election  will,  I  am  in  hopes,  secure  me  your 

»  That  ia,  fitting  vessels  into  a  good  state  of  forwardness  for  sea,  and  keeping  them 
high  and  dry  under  cover,  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  rain,  until  they  are  wanted 
for  public  use. 
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company  next  winter,  and  perhaps  you  may  find  it  conTenicnt  to  accompany  your 
mster  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Giles's  aid,  indeed,  in  Congress,  in  support  of  our  Admin- 
istration, considering  his  long  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  his  talents  and 
the  high  ground  on  which  he  stands  through  the  United  States,  had  rendered  his 
continuance  here  an  object  of  anxious  desire  to  those  who  compose  the  Administra- 
tion ;  but  every  information  we  receive  states  that  prospect  to  be  desperate  from 
his  ill  health,  and  will  relieve  me  from  the  imputation  of  being  willing  to  lose  to  the 
poblic  so  strong  a  supporter,  for  the  personal  gratification  of  having  yourself  and 
Mr.  Eppes  with  me.  I  inclose  you  Lemaire*s  receipts.  The  orthography  will  be 
puzzling  and  amusing ;  but  the  receipts  are  valuable.  Present  my  tender  love  to 
your  sifter,  kisses  to  the  young  ones,  and  my  affections  to  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr. 
Eppes,  whom  I  suppose  you  will  see  soon.    Be  assured  of  my  unceasing  and  anxious 

love  for  yourself. 

Th.  Jkiterson. 


To  Mabia  Jkitxbson  Eppks,  Bkrmuda  Hundrkd. 

WASinvoTov,  April  85, 1808. 
Mt  oeak  Maria: 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Eppes,  dated  at  the  Hundred  April  14th,  he  informed 

me  that  Francis  had  got  well  through  his  measles ;  but  he  does  not  say  what  your 

movements  are  to  be.    My  chief  anxiety  is  that  you  should  be  back  to  Monticello 

by  the  end  of  June.    I  shall  advise  Martha  to  get  back  from  here  by  the  middle  of 

July,  because  the  sickly  season  really  commences  here  by  that  time,  although  the 

members  of  the  Government  venture  to  remain  till  the  last  week  of  that  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Carr  stayed  with  me  five  or  six  days  on  their  way  to  Baltimore.    I 

think  they  propose  to  return  in  June.    Nelly  Carr  continues  in  ill  health  ;  I  believe 

they  expect  about  the  a&me  time  to  get  back  to  Dunlora.    I  wrote  to  Mr.  Eppes 

yesterday.    Be  assured  of  my  most  affectionate  and  tender  love  to  yourself  and 

kiss  Francis  for  me.    My  cordial  salutations  to  the  family  at  Eppington  when  you 

see  them.    Adieu. 

Th.  Jefferson. 

The  following  letter  will  be  read  with  unusual  interest,  as  it 
contains  probably  the  strongest  written  expression  ever  made 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  one  of  his  family  on  the  subject  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions.  Tlie  circumstances  that  drew  it  out  are  stated  in 
the  letter : 

To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 

WASHiiiGTOir,  AprU  25, 1808. 
Mr  DEAR  Martha: 

A  promi.sc  made  to  a  friend  some  years  ago,  but  executed  only  lately,  has 
placed  my  religious  creed  on  paper.  I  have  thought  it  just  that  my  family,  by  pos- 
seesing  this  should  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  libels  published  against  me  on  this, 
as  on  every  other  pobsible  subject.  I  have  written  to  Philadelphia  for  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's hiitory  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  which  I  will  send  you,  and  recom- 
mend to  an  attentive  perusal,  because  it  establishes  the  groundwork  of  my  view  of 
this  subject. 
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I  have  not  had  a  line  from  Monticello  or  Edg^hiU  since  I  parted  with  you.  Peter 
Carr  and  Mrs.  Carr,  who  stayed  with  nic  five  or  six  days,  told  me  Cornelia  had  got 
happily  through  her  measles,  and  that  Ellen  had  not  taken  them.  But  what  has 
become  of  Anne?  I  thought  I  had  her  promise  to  write  once  a  week,  at  least  the 
words  **  airs  well."  It  is  now  time  for  you  to  let  me  know  when  you  expect  to  be 
able  to  set  out  for  Washington,  and  whether  your  own  carriage  can  bring  you  half 
way.  I  think  my  Chickasaws,  if  drove  moderately,  will  bring  you  well  that  far. 
Mr.  Lilly  knows  you  will  want  them  and  can  add  a  fourth.  I  think  that  by  chang- 
ing horses  half  way  you  will  come  with  nore  comfort  I  hare  no  gentleman  to 
send  for  your  escort.  Finding  here  a  beautiful  blue  Casimir,  water  proof^  and 
thinking  it  will  be  particularly  d  propot  for  Mr.  Randolph  as  a  trarelling  coat  for  his 
journey,  I  have  taken  enough  for  that  purpose,  and  will  send  it  to  Mr.  Benson,  post- 
master at  Fredericksburg,  to  be  forwarded  by  Abrahams,  and  hope  it  will  be 
received  in  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  will  set  out  for  Orange  about  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
They  will  stay  there  but  a  week.  I  write  to  Maria  to-day ;  but  supposing  her  at 
the  Hundred,  according  to  what  she  told  me  of  her  movements,  I  send  my  letter 
there.  I  wish  you  to  come  on  as  early  as  possible,  because  though  the  members  of 
the  Government  remain  here  to  the  last  week  in  July,  yet  the  sickly  season  com- 
mences in  fact  by  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  for  you  to 
keep  the  children  here  longer  than  that,  lest  any  one  of  them,  being  taken  sick 
early,  might  detain  the  whole  here  till  the  season  of  general  danger,  and  perhaps  * 
through  it.  Kiss  the  children  for  me.  Present  me  affectionately  to  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  accept  yourself  assurances  of  my  constant  and  tenderest  love. 

Th.  Jeffkbsov. 

The  religious  creed  here  mentioned  as  having  been  placed  on 
paper  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  which  attention  will  bo  here- 
after called. 
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1803—1804. 

UringBton*!  Reception  in  Fnnce— His  QnalificationB  as  a  IIini8ter--CommanicateB  the 
BeAual  of  France  to  tell  lier  new  American  Possessions— Hia  Assurances  to  France  in 
Bespect  to  her  colonizing  them— These  Assurances  wholly  at  Variance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's Views— His  Later  Dispatches— Receives  the  President's  Letter  and  Formal  In- 
stinctions— The  Discrepancy  in  the  latter  explained— The  Federalists  nnconscioosly 
playing  into  the  President's  Hands— Effect  of  their  War  Proposition  in  the  Session  of 
1802-3  on  Bonaparte— Why  he  preferred  a  Sacrifice  of  Louisiana  to  War  with  the  Uni- 
ted States^Why  Monroe  was  sent  to  act  with  Livingston— President  to  Monroe  and  to 
M.  Dapont— Livingston's  Dispatches — England  and  France  preparing  for  a  Renewal  of 
War — ^The  Crisis  Anticipated  by  Jefferson  reached— Talleyrand  Proposes  to  Sell  Lou- 
isiana— ^Marbois  intrusted  with  the  Negotiations  by  Bonaparte — His  OflQcial  Offer  to 
■ell  Louisiana^  Answer  of  the  American  Minister— Treaty  of  Sale  to  the  United  States 
efflbcted — Conditions  of  the  Treaty  and  Conventions— Great  Britain  favors  the  Ar- 
rangement—Her Motives— The  American  Minister's  Dispatches  Home— The  Secretary 
of  State's  Reply— Errors  in  the  Minister's  Dispatch  corrected— Jefferson's  Modesty- 
IDs  Exclusive  Origination  of  the  Policy  which  led  to  the  Acquisition  never  publicly 
avowed — Extent  and  Value  of  the  Acquisition— Illustrative  Statistical  Comparisons- 
Other  National  Advantages  secured  besides  Territory  and  Wealth— The  Victories  of 
the  Gallic  Cesar  and  of  the  Republican  President  compared — Consequences  of  Presi- 
dent's Delicacy  towards  Livingston— President's  Signals  to  England — His  Letters  to  Sir 
John  Sinclair  and  the  Earl  of  Buchan— Republican  Murmurs  in  1803  at  the  President's 
Refusal  to  cpmove  Federalists — His  Unalterable  Determination  expressed  to  Nichol- 
Bon — Result  of  the  Spring  Elections  in  1803 — Jefferson  to  Breckcnridgo  on  Further 
Territorial  Acquisitions — The  Effect  of  the  Recent  one  on  the  Preservation  of  Union — 
Refuses  to  communicate  his  Birth-day  to  be  made  an  Anniversary— Letter  to  Nicholas 
— ^Regards  a  Constitutional  Amendment  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Stipulations  of  the 
Recent  Treaty— Congress  convened— Prominent  Members— The  President's  Message 
—Treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate — Resolution  in  the  House  to  carry  it  into  Eflfbct — 
R.  Griswold's  Resolution  calling  for  Papers — Determined  Opposition  to  Treaty  by 
Federalists — Grounds  of  the  Opposition— G.  Griswold's  Speech— Republicans  take 
Ground  that  no  Constitutional  Amendments  are  Necessary — Speeches  of  J.  Randolph, 
Nicholson,  Rodney,  etc. — Federalists  admit  Constitutionality  of  Purchase,  but  contend 
the  Territories  must  be  governed  ais  Colonies — Motives  and  Effects  of  their  Proposi- 
tions—The Final  Vote— Question  reopened  in  the  Senate  on  another  Bill— Speeches 
of  White,  Pinckney,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Dayton,  and  Tracy— The  Republican  Speakers- 
Effect  of  the  Federal  Opposition-   Political  Comparisons — Ames  and  Morris  on  the 
State  of  Affairs— Hamilton  Silent— Bankrupt  Law  Repealed— Barbary  Afikir8— Death 
of  Samuel  Adams  and  Pendleton — Impeachment  of  Judge  Pickering— Articles  of  Im- 
peachment ordered  against  Judge  Chase — A(^oumment. 

Chancellor  Livingston,  on  reaching  the  Court  of  Francej 
had  found  himself  coolly  received.  Jacobinism  had  gone  out  of 
fashion  there.     But  he  soon  showed  that  his  republicanism  was 
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unaggressive  and  unmeddling.  His  personal  tastes  and  habits 
were  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  Jacobin  standards. 
He  had  as  few  of  the  arts  or  airs  of  the  demagogue  or  sans-cu- 
lotte  as  the  other  great  leaders  of  American  Eepublicanism.* 
Few  of  Bonaparte's  courtiers,  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  aiicien 
regime,  approached  the  long-occupied  social  plane  of  the  stately 
American  Patroon  ;  and  most  of  them  were  upstarts  compared 
with  him  in  personal  and  family  pretensions.  His  wealth  was 
reputed  ducal.  His  hereditary  possessions  were  greater  than 
half  a  dozen  French  marquisates  in  the  days  of  the  Bourbons- 
He  had  sat  in  Eevolutionary  and  pre-Revolutionary  Congresses. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence ;  and  though  not  in  Congress  to  sign  the 
instrument,  the  name  of  a  near  kinsman  was  on  this  more  than 
Battle  Abbey  roll.  He  had  conducted  with  distinguished  capa- 
city the  foreign  bureau  of  his  country.  A  full  score  of  his  family 
of  the  existing  generation,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
his  kinsmen,  had  borne  high  civic  and  military  commissions. 
His  own  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  the  highest  ranks  of  oflSce. 
But  Mr.  Livingston  wore  his  pretensions  with  aflfability  and 
grace.  Without  coming  under  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  punning 
definition  of  an  ambassador — "  an  honest  gentleman  sent  to  lie 
abroad  for  his  country"  * — he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  possessed 

1  Never  was  there  a  class  of  men  who  less  put  on  the  personal  arts  of  demagogiies 
than  the  Jefforsoiis.  Samnel  Adamses,  Clintons,  Livinorstons,  Dickinsons,  McKean9,  Ma- 
cons,  Pcndlctoni),  Madisons,  Monroes,  Masons,  Nicholases.  Randolphs,  Breckenridecs, 
Rodneys,  etc.,  etc.,  before  or  after  election  !  In  this  respect  they  (if  we  may  credit  Eng- 
lish accounts)  formed  a  most  marked  contrast  with  the  manners  of  the  English  nohiUty 
of  the  same  period,  when  thev  or  their  fkmily  cadets,  or  friends,  were  candidates  for  con- 
tested seat't  m  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  matter  of  record  that  the  fortunes  of  even 
noble  families  were  wrecked  in  these  contests.  One  of  Wilberforce*8  elections  cost  more 
^than  the  annual  expenses  of  one  of  our  then  American  State  GoTemmcnts.  Noblemen 
went  about  <«haking  hands  and  personally  soliciting  votes.  Duchesses  and  Countesses 
did  the  same  ;  and  tradition  says  that  the  magnificent  Duchess  of  Devonshire  (the  same, 
we  believe,  so  nobly  immortalized  as  '*free  Nature's  uncomipted  child,"  in  a  lyric  of 
Coleridge),  on  being  offered  a  vote  by  a  greasy  clown — for  Fox,  if  we  remember  aright 
— ^in  exchange  for  a  kiss,  promptly  aealed  the  contract  and  won  the  vote ! 

An  American  statesman  of  that  day  could  address  the  people  at  the  polls,  explaining 
his  views — but  he  could  not  stoop  to  individnal  solicitation,  and  much  less  to  some  other 
English  appliances.  'And  his  wife  or  his  daughter  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  emu- 
lating the  exploit  of  Godiva  (of  Coventry)  as  of  the  Duchess  Georgiana. 

The  Araeriojin  ''Jacobins"  of  1796,  1800,  and  thence  along  through  the  third  Presi- 
dency, are  not  to  be  mistaken  by  young  historical  students  for  the  pure  French  article ! 
If  democracy  is  Jacobiuism  per  «e,  thev  were  Jacobins.  But  in  oil  the  practical  applica- 
tions, and  in'thc  oxternals,  they  were  about  as  near  the  French  standard  as  were  Anstides, 
Fabricius.  and  William  Tell. 

«  Dr.  Dunjrlison.  of  Philadelphia,  gave  us  a  new  turn  to  this  witticism  by  Mr.  Madison. 
The  latter  was  on  his  back  on  a  sofa,  at  Montpellier,  complaining  of  considerable  indis- 
position, but  talkiuf?  with  great  volubility  to  some  guests.  The  Doctor  suggested  that  he 
would  not  benefit  himself  by  speaking  so  much  in  tnat  position.  **  Oh,  Doctor,  I  always 
talk  easiest  when  I  lie."  was  tue reply. 
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social  tact  and  business  experience,  was  remarkably  well  in- 
formed, was  broad  and  liberal  in  his  views,  and  on  all  classes  of 
subjects  displayed  uncommon  abilities.  When  such  a  man 
sought  to  please,  he  could  not  fail.  He  was  soon  a  favorite  with 
the  First  Consul,  and  with  the  more  liberal  and  intelligent  of 
the  statesmen  who  surrounded  him. 

Livingston's  powers,  wo  are  inclined  to  think,  were  more  re- 
markable for  their  range  than  for  their  intensity  in  any  one  de- 
partment. He  was  scarcely  an  originator,  though  he  caught  a 
new  idea  promptly ;  and  the  history  of  his  life — his  munificent 
assistance  of  Fulton — his  introduction  of  fine-wooled  sheep  into 
his  country — and  his  patronage  of  all  proposed  undertakings  of 
value,  show  how  readily  and  liberally  he  entered  upon  new  lines 
of  thought  and  new  practices.  And  havirtg  adopted  an  idea  he 
pushed  it  with  vigor  and  talent.  Such  a  man  was  well  adapted 
to  be  an  ambassador  of  a  republic,  the  path  of  which  was  plain 
and  straight-forward — which  had  few  diplomatic  secrets  and 
cared  very  little  for  those  of  other  governments. 

The  French  Government,  however,  studiously  avoided  giving 
our  minister  any  information  of  its  purchase  of  Louisiana  or  its 
non-purchase  of  Florida.  The  reason  will  presently  appear  in  a 
dispatch  of  Livingston. 

The  latter,  according  to  his  instructions,  attempted  as  a  pri- 
mary object  to  prevent  the  French  continental  acquisitions,  and 
next,  if  they  took  place,  to  attempt  to  obtain  that  portion  of 
them  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  particularly  West  Florida,  in 
order  to  secure  the  outlets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  furnished  by  its 
rivers,  especially  the  Mobile.  In  this  Livingston  met  with  no 
encouragement.  On  his  hinting  at  a  purchase,  the  minister  told 
him  "  none  but  spendthrifts  satisfied  their  debts  by  selling  their 
lands."  *  De  Marbois  (a  steady  friend  of  the  United  States) 
informed  him  that  the  French  government  considered  the 
acquired  possessions  an  excellent  "  outlet  for  their  turbulent 
spirits." '  He  soon  learned  that  their  colonization  was  a  favorite 
scheme  of  the  First  Consul.'  Some  passages  in  a  dispatch  of 
Livingston,  of  January  13th,  1802,  deserve  particular  attention: 

•*  By  the  secrecy  and  duplicity  practised  relative  to  this  object,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  they  apprehend  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  America  to  their  plans.     I  have, 

>  See  Livingston's  dispatches  of  December  10th  and  12th,  1801. 

*  lb.  December  31.  *  lb.  February  26, 1802.. 
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however,  on  all  occasions  declared  that  as  long  as  France  conforms  to  the  existing 
treaty  between  us  and  Spain,  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  States  does  not  con- 
sider herself  as  having  any  interest  in  opposing  the  exchange.  The  evil  our 
country  has  sufifcred  by  their  rupture  with  France  is  not  to  be  calculated.  We  have 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  both  to  the  Goremment  and  people. 

"  The  reluctance  we  have  shown  to  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1778,  has  created 
many  suspicions.  Among  other  absurd  ones,  they  believe  seriously  that  we  have 
an  eye  to  the  conquest  of  their  islands.*  The  business  of  Louisiana  also  originated 
in  that ;  and  they  say  expressly  that  they  could  have  no  pretence,  so  far  as  related 
to  the  Floridas,  to  make  this  exchange,  had  th6  treaty  been  renewed,  since  by  the 
sixth  article  they  were  expressly  prohibited  from  touching  the  Floridas.  I  own  I 
have  always  considered  this  article,  and  the  guaranty  of  our  independence,  as  more 
important  to  us  than  the  guaranty  of  the  islands  was  to  France :  and  the  sacrifices 
we  have  made  of  an  immense  claim  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  a  dead  loss.*^ 

By  comparing  this  with  Jefferson's  letter  of  April  18th,  1802, 
given  in  our  preceding  chapter,  it  will  be  seen  how  completely 
the  President's  views  differed  from  Mr.  Livingston's  in  regard  to 
the  consequences  of  a  French  colonization  of  Louisiana,  and  in 
regard  to  the  proper  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the  United  States 
if  it  was  attempted.  And  the  further  dispatches  show  that  no 
change  took  place  in  the  minister's  views  until  he  received  the 
letter  of  the  President.  The  policy  which  secured  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  was  purely  original  with  the  latter.  Not  a  distant 
hint — not  even  an  analogous  idea  was  received  from  any  other 
quarter. 

The  minister  again  wrote  home,  March  24th,  that  the  colo- 
nization of  New  Orleans  was  "  a  darling  object  of  the  Firet  Con- 
sul"— that  he  "  saw  in  it  a  mean  to  gratify  his  friends  and  dis- 
pose of  his  armies" — that  it  was  thought  "  that  New  Orleans 
must  command  the  trade  of  our  whole  western  country" — that 
the  French  had  been  persuaded  "  that  the  Indians  were  attached 
to  France  and  hated  the  Americans" — that  "  the  country  was  a 
paradise,"  etc.  The  minister  then  proposed  that  the  United 
States  establish  a  port  at  Natchez,  or  elsewhere,  and  give  it  such 
advantages  "  as  would  bring  our  vessels  to  it  without  touching 
at  New  Orleans." 

He  wrote,  April  24th,  that  the  French  minister  "  would  give 
no  answer  to  any  inquiries  he  made"  on  the  subject  of  Louisi- 
ana; that  the  government  was  "at  that  moment  fitting  out  an 
armament"  to  take  possession,  consisting  of  "between  five  and 

» 

>  Had  there  not  been  a  foundation  for  this  Bnspicion  ?  Had  not  the  French  Minister 
in  the  United  States  penetrated  the  projects  of  the  Miranda  schemers  ? 
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seven  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Berna- 
dotte,"  who  would  shortly  sail  for  New  Orleans,  "  unless  the 
state  of  affairs  ip  St.  Domingo  should  change  their  destination." 
He  declared  his  information  certain,  and  again  pressed  his  Gov- 
ernment '*  immediately  to  take  measures  to  enable  the  Xatcliez 
to  rival  New  Orleans." 

Some  other  letters  passed  which  are  not  necessary  to  be  men- 
tioned. On  the  30th  of  July,  Livingston  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  he  had  received  his  dispatches  of  May  Ist  and  lltli,  the 
President's  letter  through  Dupont  de  Nemours,  of  the  preceding 
April  18th  (1802),  and  that  he  was  preparing  a  Memoir  to  the 
French  Government. 

Tlie  formal  instructions  of  May  Ist  and  11th  fell  far  short  of 
the  scope  or  decision  of  the  President's  private  letter  which  he 
had  sent  to  Dupont  de  Nemours  open,  expressly  and  avowedly 
to  have  its  contents  made  known  to  the  Frencli  Govern- 
ment. The  fonner,  however,  directed  the  minister  to  urge  upon 
France  "  an  abandonment  of  her  present  purpose."  Those  of 
the  1st  directed  him  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  at  what  price  she 
would  relinquish  the  Floridas — those  of  the  11th,  to  employ 
"  every  effort  and  address"  to  procure  the  cession  of  all  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  New  Orleans — and  he  was  au- 
thorized, should  it  become  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  this,  to  guarantee  the  French  possessions  west  of  the 
river. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  instructions  and  private  letter 
admits  of  a  ready  explanation.  Tlie  one  exhibited  the  official  at- 
titude which  it  was  considered  prudent  to  take — the  other  gave 
warning  of  the  inner  and  entire  feelings  and  purposes,  in  a  form 
which  would  have  its  full  effect,  but  which  could  not  be  offi- 
cially recognized  and  therefore  construed  into  a  menace,  or 
made  the  subject  of  ofiicial  discussion  and  disclosure.  The  in- 
oflScial  letter,  in  effect,  converted  the  propositions  of  the  official 
ones  into  ultimata.  If  France  would  cede  to  the  United  States 
New  Orleans,  and  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississip})i,  for 
an  equivalent  in  money,  then  the  "  marrying"  with  England 
would  not  take  place,  and  France  could  have  the  benefit  of  an- 
other American  guaranty.  But  what  was  a  guaranty  worth 
which  would  fall  with  the  first  collision  of  the  parties  between 
whom  the  predicted  "friction"  would  not  be  in  the  least  reduced 
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by  the  proposed  arrangement  ?  What  would  the  remaining  tei> 
ritory  be  worth  to  France  (never  worth  a  thousandth  part  as 
much  to  her  as  to  the  United  States),  in  the  then  situation  of  the 
world,  without  any  navigable  approach  to  the  greater  portion  of 
it,  except  through  a  river  of  which  the  United  States  would  hold 
the  absolute  control  ? 

To  accept  the  President's  offer  would  be  to  give  up  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  possession  and  the  key  to  all  the  remainder 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  remainder  secured  from  England. 
Yet,  if  the  reasoning  in  the  President's  letter  was  sound  (which 
enforced  the  firat  cession),  the  rest  would  inevitably  soon  follow 
that  cession.  In  fact,  the  first  cession  would  render  the  second 
more  inevitable,  and  a  thousand  times  Jess  capable  of  being  for- 
cibly prevented.  The  President's  idea,  then,  amounted  practi- 
cally to  this  :  that  if  France  would  sell  us  all  we  then  needed  of 
her  territory,  for  either  commercial,  military,  or  any  other  pur- 
poses, we  would  help  her  (or  rather  allow  her  to  help  us)  keep 
the  other  part  from  a  more  dangerous  occupant,  until  we  also 
had  need  for  that  other  part.  Precisely  in  this  light  the  French 
government  viewed  this  .  offer.  Talleyrand  emphatically  de- 
clared that  if  the  French  Government  gave  up  what  we  then 
asked,  what  was  left  was  worthless  to  France. 

We  neither  accuse  nor  suspect  Mr.  Jefferson  of  insincerity. 
There  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  respected  his  guaranty;  and  that 
he  would  have  remained  adverse  to  taking  any  unjust  advan- 
tage. But  he  foresaw,  and  clearly  and  warningly  pointed  to  the 
train  of  causes  which  must  inevitably  end,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
overthrow  of  any  French  power  on  the  Mississippi.  Having 
done  this,  he  took  middle  ground — aground  that  would  neither 
disgust  France  nor  mankind  by  its  rapacity — and  awaited  the 
result.  We  have  no  doubt  that  having  such  intellects  as  Bona- 
parte's and  Talleyrand's  to  deal  witli,  he  very  strongly  antici- 
pated the  result  which  finally  took  place.  It  was  to  be  ready 
for  this,  or  some  other  equivalent  or  similar  proposition,  that  he 
sent  Monroe  to  France,  with  verbal  instructions  extending  to 
any  contingency. 

Tlio  President's  views  produced  no  immediate  visible  change 
in  Bonaparte's  plans.  Livingston  informed  his  Government, 
November  11th,  that  the  military  expedition  to  New  Orleans 
was  about  embarking,  and  he  feared  "  no  prudence  would  pre- 
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vent  hostilities  ere  long."  Some  of  his  later  dispatches  were 
rather  more  hopeful  in  their  tenor,  but  no  marked  change 
occurred  in  the  open  aspect  of  things  until  the  news  reached 
France  of  the  war  flame  that  was  burning  in  Congress,  on 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  Morales  at  New  Orleans.  The 
Federalists,  who  were  bo  vehemently  laboring  to  overthrow  the 
Administration  on  that  question,  were  unconsciously  playing 
into  its  hands,  and  as  effectually  serving  one  of  its  great  objects 
— the  greatest  object  of  its  foreign  policy — as  if  they  had  been 
employed  expressly  for  that  purpose.  ■ 

When  intelligence  of  war  resolutions,  vehement  speeches  in 
Congress,  and  of  every  other  apparent  indication  of  a  popular 
ferment  and  of  a  national  explosion  in  the  United  States,  was 
wafted  across  the  Atlantic,  the  French  Consul — used  to  the  fiery 
energy  of  democratic  legislatures — unable  to  discern  distinctly 
at  sucli  a  distance  between  parties — ^finding  one  set  openly  talk- 
ing war  and  the  other  only  asking  for  privacy  in  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  question — observing  tliat  all  were  in  favor  of  firm 
declarations  and  provisional  warlike  preparations — fancied  he 
saw  the  American  scenes  of  1798  about  to  be  reiinacted.  He 
saw  the  United  States  again  preparing  with  the  prodigal  bravery 
which  distinguishes  an  aroused  democracy,  to  tauntingly  defy 
France  to  the  combat;  and  he  doubtless  believed  this  was  the 
fii"st  act  in  the  drama  which  the  President's  letter  had  fore- 
shadowed. 

It  would  be  something  worse  than  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
Bonaparte  was  intimidated,  or  that  the  Directory  were  intimi- 
dated in  1798.  But  the  question  was,  in  commercial  phrase, 
would  the  contest  "pay?"  Was  it  worth  while  to  wage  a  war 
with  so  distant  a  power  while  the  marine  of  France  was  so  infe- 
rior to  that  of  England,  the  sure  ally  of  the  enemies  of  France? 
Was  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  garrison  a  wilderness,  destitute 
even  of  provisions,  against  five  millions  of  contiguous  peo]>le, 
who  could  reach  it  by  a  large  number  of  navigable  rivers  ?  Was 
it  worth  while  to  expose  the  French  West  India  possessions  to 
the  attacks  of  such  a  neighbor?  Was  it  worth  while  to  tempt 
a  partition  of  all  the  colonial  possessions  of  France  between  the 
United  States  and  England?  Was  it  worth  while  to  ''  marry" 
these  powers  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  interest,  and  induce  their 
allied  maritime  flags  to  "  maintain  exclusive  possession  of  the 
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ocean,"  and  fix  "  the  sentence  which  was  to  restrain  France 
forever  within  her  low-water  mark  ?" 

The  shattered  ships  of  France  bore  good  testimony  whether 
the  menaces  of  the  President  in  the  last  particular  would  prove 
bagatelles,  if  the  policy  he  threatened  was  entered  upon. 

The  victor  of  Lodi,  Aboukir,  and  Marengo — the  Diqtator  of 
southern  Europe — could  have  laughed  at  the  President's  threats 
if  nothing  but  the  Rhine  or  the  Pyrenees  had  separated  the 
domains  over  which  they  ruled.  But  circumstances  sometimes 
more  than  counterbalance  strength.  A  mountaineer  in  a  pass  is 
more  formidable  than  a  battalion  on  a  plain.  The  United  States 
held  the  unapproached  maritime  supremacy  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  She  held  more.  Maritime  skill  and  maritime  vic- 
tory were  hers  by  birthright.  Never  man  for  man  and  gun  for  gun 
had  her  flag  been  struck  to  Christian  or  Corsair ;  and  now  the 
Levantine  eeas  wdre  witnessing  her  avenging  chastisement  of 
those  to  whoiii  Europe  paid  tribute.  United  with  England,  and 
only  given  time  to  build  (in  the  mechanical  sense  of  the  term) 
fleets,  and  no  ocean  or  sea  could  float  a  sail  which  was  not  under 
the  protection  of  tlieir  associated  flags. 

But  independently  of  such  future  results,  and  looking  only 
to  existing  facts,  Bonaparte  was  not  weak  enough  in  military 
capacity  to  suppose  for  a  moment  he  could  hold  a  level  and 
comparatively  unfortified  mud  bank,  inhabited  by  a  few  thou- 
sand Creoles,  and  a  vast  wilderness  occupied  only  by  savages, 
witli  the  Atlantic  between  it  and  France,  against  the  fighting 
men  of  five  millions  of  people,  and  with  England  joyfully  and 
eagerly  ready  to  intercept  every  succor  he  could  send,  so  that 
not  a  regiment  would  reach  America  without  in  part  owing  it 
to  favoring  accidents. 

The  moment,  therefore,  he  believed  the  President's  avowals 
had  been  made  in  earnest,  and  that  the  American  people  were 
ready  to  uphold  them — ready  to  fight  for  the  territory — (and 
what  could  he  expect  if  the  American  Kepublicans,  the  only 
party  that  could  ever  tolerate  France,  should  lead  in  the  war 
feeling?)  his  strong  sagacity  at  once  foresaw  that  his  colonization 
projects  were  at  an  end ;  that  these  new  domains  were  worthless  to 
France,  and  must  soon  pass  entirely  from  its  grasp.  Measuring 
as  he  always  did  the  sentiment  of  America  towards  France  by 
the  Federal  standard,  he  probably  considered  any  guaranty  the 
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latter  could  receive  from  the  former  as  a  far  weaker  and  more 
ephemeral  engagement  than  it  would  actually  have  proved. 
Necessity  would  have  broken  it  But  ho  believed  the  merest 
pretext  would  suffice.  It  was  both  for  his  advantage  and  credit, 
then,  to  get  rid  of  it  for  the  best  equivalent  he  could  obtain,  be- 
fore another  war  should  break  out  between  France  and  England. 
We  have  stated  the  object  the  President  had  in  view  in  send- 
ing Monroe  to  France,  and  clothed  with  a  still  higher  grade  of 
ministerial  functions  than  Livingston.  Let  the  reader  carefully 
examine  the  following  letter  and  judge : 

To  GOYIRKOR  MONBOX. 

Wabhivotov,  January  18, 1808. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  dropped  jou  a  line  on  the  lOtb,  informing  you  of  a  nomination  I  had  made 
of  jon  to  the  Senate,  and  yesterday  I  inclosed  you  their  approbation,  not  then  hav- 
ing time  to  write.  The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  on  0000^190  of  the  late  suspen- 
sion of  our  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  is  extreme.  In  the  western  country  it 
is  natural,  and  grounded  on  honest  motives.  In  the  seaports  it  proceeds  from  a 
desire  for  war,  which  increases  the  mercantile  lottery  :  in  the  Federalists,  generally, 
and  especially  those  of  Congress,  the  object  is  to  force  us  into  war  if  possible,  in 
order  to  derange  our  finances,' or  if  this  cannot  bo  done,  to  attach  the  western  coun- 
try to  them,  as  their  best  friends,  and  thus  get  again  into  power.  Remonstrances, 
memorials,  etc.,  are  now  circulating  through  the  whole  of  the  western  country,  and 
signed  by  the  body  of  the  people.  The  measures  we  have  been  pursuing,  being 
invisible,  do  not  satisfy  their  minds.  Something  sensible,  therefore,  has  become 
necessary ;  and  ifitJUed  our  object  0/  purchasing  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  it  a 
measure  liable  to  assutne  so  many  shapes^  that  no  instructions  could  be  squared  to  fit 
thew.  It  was  essential,  then,  to  send  a  minister  extraordinary,  to  be  joined  with 
the  ordinary  one,  viih  discretionary  pouters ;  first^  hoipever^  teell  impressed  tpith  all 
our  vietps^  and  therefore  qualified  to  meet  and  modify  to  these  every  fonn  of  propoti- 
tion  which  could  come  from  the  other  party.  This  could  be  done  only  in  full  and 
frequent  oral  communications.  Having  determined  on  this,  there  could  not  be  two 
opinions  among  the  Republicans  as  to  the  person.  You  possessed  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  the  Administration  and  of  the  western  people ;  and  generally  of  the 
Republicans  everywhere  ;*  and  were  you  to  refuse  to  go,  no  other  man  can  be  found 
who  does  this.  The  measure  has  already  silenced  the  Federalists  here.  Oongrces 
will  no  longer  be  agitated  by  them  :  and  the  country  will  become  calm  as  fHst  as  the 
information  extends  over  it  All  eyes,  all  hopes  are  now  fixed  on  you ;  and  were 
you  to  decline,  the  chagrin  would  be  universal,  and  would  shake  under  your  feet 
the  high  ground  on  which  you  stand  with  the  public.  Indeed.  I  know  nothing 
which  would  produce  such  a  shock.  For  on  the  event  of  this  mission  depend  the 
future  destines  of  this  Republic.  If  we  cannot,  by  a  purchase  of  the  country,  insure 
to  ourselves  a  course  of  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations,  then  as  war 
CAnnot  be  distant,  it  behoves  us  immediately  to  be  preparing  for  that  course,  with-- 
out,  however,  hastening  it;  and  it  may  be  necessary  (on  your  failure  on  the  Conti- 
nent) to  cross  the  Channel.    We  shall  get  entangled  in  European  politics,  and 
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figuring  more,  be  much  less  happy  and  prosperous.  This  can  onlj  be  prevented  by 
a  successful  issue  to  your  present  mission.  I  am  sensible,  after  the  measures  you 
hare  taken, for  getting  into  a  different  line  of  business,  that  it  will  be  a  great  sacri- 
fice  on  your  part,  and  presents  from  the  season  and  other  circumstances  serious 
difficulties.  But  some  men  are  bom  for  the  public.  Nature,  by  fitting  them  for  the 
service  of  the  human  race  on  a  broad  scale,  has  stamped  them  with  the  evidences 
of  her  destination  and  their  duty. 

But  I  am  particularly  concerned  that,  in  the  present  case,  you  have  more  than 
one  sacrifice  to  make.  To  reform  the  prodigalities  of  our  predecessors  is  under- 
stood to  be  peculiarly  our  duty,  and  to  bring  the  Government  to  a  simple  and  eco- 
nomical course.  They,  in  order  to  increase  expense,  debt,  taxation  and  patronage, 
tried  always  how  much  they  could  give.  The  outfit  given  to  ministers  resident  to 
enable  them  to  furnish  their  house,  but  given  by  no  nation  to  a  temporary  minister, 
who  is  never  expected  to  take  a  house  or  to  entertain,  but  considered  on  the  footing 
of  a  voya/feur^  tbcy  gave  to  their  extraordinary  misfflonaries  by  wholesale.  In  the 
beginning  of  our  Administration,  among  other  articles  of  reformation  in  expense,  it 
was  determined  not  to  give  an  outfit  to  ministers  extraordinary,  and  not  to  incur 
the  expense  with  any  minister  of  sending  a  frigate  to  carry  or  bring  him.  The 
Boston  happened  to  be  going  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  permitted,  therefore,  to 
take  up  Mr.  Livingston  and  touch  in  a  port  of  France.  A  frigate  was  denied  to 
Charles  Pinckney,  and  has  been  refused  to  Mr.  King  for  his  return.  Mr.  Madison*8 . 
friendship  and  mine  to  you  being  so  well  known,  the  public  will  have  eagle  eyes  to 
watch  if  we  grant  you  any  indulgences  out  of  the  general  rule ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  example  set  in  your  case  will  be  more  cogent  on  future  ones,  and  produce 
greater  approbation  to  our  conduct.  The  allowance,  therefore,  will  be  in  this,  and 
all  similar  cases,  all  the  expenses  of  your  journey  and  voyage,  taking  a  ship's  cabin 
to  yourself,  nine  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  your  leaving  home  till  the  proceed- 
ings of  your  mission  are  terminated,  and  then  the  quarter's  salary  for  the  expenses 
of  your  return,  as  prescribed  by  law.  As  to  the  time  of  your  going,  you  cannot 
too  much  hasten  it,  as  the  moment  in  France  is  critical.  St.  Domingo  delays  their 
taking  possession  of  Louisiana,  and  they  are  in  the  last  distress  for  money  for  cur- 
rent purposes.  You  should  arrange  your  affairs  for  an  absence  of  a  year  at  least, 
perhaps  for  a  long  one.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  stay  here  some  days  on  your 
way  to  New  York.  You  will  receive  here  what  advance  you  choose.* 
Accept  assurances  of  my  constant  and  affectionate  attachment. 

Th.  Jefferson. 


Mr.  Livingston,  meanwhile,  had  continued  vigorously  to 
press  his  applications  to  the  French  Government,  and  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  direct  access  for  his  memorials  to 
Bonaparte,  without  the  intervention  of  a  minister.  He  pro- 
cured some  concessions  on  incidental  questions,  but  nothing 
looking  towai'ds  a  sale  of  the  Floridas,  or  of  another  province 
which  it  has  been  assumed  that  nobody  in  America  had  yet 

I  The  vote  in  the  Senate  on  confirming  Monroe's  appointment  stood  fifteen  to  twelve 
—a  strict  party  division. 
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thought  of  parchasiDgl  He  again  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
State,  March  11  (1803),  that  Talleyrand  "had  assured  him  no 
sale  wonld  be  beard  of,"  and  on  the  12th  as  follows : 

*'  With  reipect  to  a  negotiation  for  LouinanOy  I  think  nothing  will  be  effected 
here.  I  hare  done  everything  I  can,  through  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  to  obstruct 
the  bargain  [between  France  and  Spain]  for  the  Floridas,  and  I  have  great  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  Boon  concluded.'* 

The  Consul  had  not  yet  spoken.  Talleyrand  had  not 
reached  this  point  in  the  negotiation.  A  better  offer  was  hoped 
for.  But  Bonaparte  would  soon  be  obliged  either  to  speak — to 
^ve  up  a  great  European  measure  matured  in  his  mind — or  to 
undertake  that  measure  under  circumstances  which  would  strip 
him  of  Louisiana,  and  possibly  the  French  West  Indies  in  addi- 
tion, without  any  equivalent.  The  "  first  cannon  fired  in 
Europe"  was  about  to  roar  the  knell  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
and  it  was  for  Bonaparte  to  say  whether  it  should  be  the  "  sig- 
nal" also  for  "  holding  the  two  continents  of  America  in  seques- 
tration for  the  common  purposes  of  the  united  British  and 
American  nations."  Tliere  is  little  doubt  that  his  mind  was 
fully  made  up  which  was  the  preferable  alternative  long  before 
Mr.  Livingston  was  apprised  of  the  fact. 

In  Livingston's  dispatch  of  March  ,12th  he  mentioned  an 
interview  between  the  Consul  and  Lord  Whituaoftrfi,  the  English  [ji  i\pJ\/\^ 
ambassador,  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Madame  Bonaparte,  in 
which  the  former  assumed  that  vehemently  angry  and  menacing 
tone  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  overwhelm  the  ministers 
of  hostile  powers,  on  the  eve  of  war.  The  nerves  of  the  stout 
Englishman  did  not  shiver.  None  of  Bonaparte's  rage  on  this 
occasion,  however,  was  affected.  He  had  been  deeply  incensed 
by  the  bitter  denunciations  heaped  upon  him  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  by  a  stream  of  English  publications,  which  repre- 
sented him  in  the  most  odious  light.*  Causes  of  dissatisfaction  had 
been  constantly  accumulating  between  the  nations.  England, 
indeed,  wanted  war.  France  was  gaining  a  rapid  ascendency 
on  the  Continent.  The  war  was,  therefore,  inevitable.  Its  ap- 
proach was  announced  by  Bonaparte  on  the  13th  of  March,  in  an 

^  Bonaparte  took  particular  offence  at  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  narrative  of  the  English 
Expedition  to  Egypt,  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Dnke  of  York,  and  publicly  pro- 
wnted  by  ^e  aamor  to  George  m.  and  accepted  at  a  levee. 
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audience  of  foreign  ministers.    It  soon  broke  out  on  both  sides 
with  peculiar  vindictivene«s,  and  with  mutual  outrage.* 

On  the  11th  of  April,  Livingston  wrote  his  government  that 
Talleyrand  had  that  day  asked  him  whether  the  United  States 
"  wished  to  have  the  whole  of  Louisiana  " — that  he  "  told  him 
no ;  that  our  wishes  extended  only  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Flo- 
ridas."  Talleyrand  replied,  if  the  French  "gave  New  Orleans, 
the  rest  would  be  of  little  value,  and  that  he  would  wish  to 
know  what  we  would  give  for  the  whole."    Livingston  says : 

"  I  told  him  it  was  a  subject  I  had  not  thought  of;  but  I  supposed  we  should 
not  object  to  twenty  millions,  provided  our  citizens  were  paid.  He  told  me  this  was 
too  low  an  oficr ;  and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  I  would  reflect  upon  it,  and  tell  him 
to-morrow.  I  told  him  that  as  Mr.  Monroe  would  be  in  town  in  two  dajs,  I  would 
delay  my  further  offer  until  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  him.  lie  added,  that 
he  did  not  speak  from  authority,  but  that  the  idea  had  struck  him.  I  have  reason, 
however,  to  think  that  this  resolution  was  taken  in  council  on  Saturday.** 

On  Friday,  Livingston  had  received  Ross's  motion  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  given  copies  to  Talleyrand  and  Mar- 
bois.  Other  news  of  the  same  tenor  had  been  for  some  time 
reachinsc  the  French  Government. 

Monroe  arrived  on  the  12th.  On  the  13th,  Marbois  (into 
whose  hands  Bonaparte  had  put  the  negotiations,  on  hearing 
through  the  English  press  that  the  United  States  had  appropria- 
ted two  millions  of  dollars  to  bribe  the  persons  about  him),  in- 
formed Mr.  Livingston  that  Bonaparte  said  to  him  on  Sunday : 
"  You  have  charge  of  the  treasury ;  let  them  [the  Americans] 
give  you  one  hundred  millions  of  francs,  and  pay  their  own 
claims  and  take  the  whole  country."  Livingston  declined  to 
answer  this  proposition  without  consulting  Monroe.  Tlio  minis- 
ters, on  the  15th,  offered  fifty  millions,  including  the  claims; 
and  then  shrewdly  *'  resolved  to  rest  a  few  days  on  their  oars." 
War  was  swiftly  coming ;  additional  funds  were  more  desirable 
to  France  than  additional  enemies  1 

On  the  30th  of  April— just  eleven  days  before  Lord  Whit- 
mouth  received  his  passports  and  left  France — a  treaty  and  two 
conventions  were  entered  into  between  the  American  and 
French  ministers,  by  which  France  ceded  the  entire  province  of 

»  England,  before  declaring  war,  seized  two  hundred  French  vcRsels,  worth,  with 
their  cargoes,  three  millions  sterling.  France  retaliated  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  about 
ten  thousand  English  in  France  and  treating  them  as  prisoners  of  war. 
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Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  millions  of 
francs,*  to  be  paid  to  France — twenty  millions  to  be  paid  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  due  from  France  (for  supplies,  embar- 
goes, and  prizes  made  at  sea) — and  in  further  consideration  of 
certain  stipulations  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritory, and  certain  commercial  privileges  secured  to  France. 

It  was  provided  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  should 
•'  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  ad- 
mitted as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  tlie 
Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advan- 
tages, and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  they  should  be  maintained  and  protected  in 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion 
which  they  professed." 

It  was  provided  that  French  or  Spanish  ships  coming  directly 
from  their  own  country,  or  any  of  their  colonies,  and  loaded  only 
with  the  produce  or  manufactures  thereof,  should  for  the  space 
of  twelve  years  be  admitted  to  any  port  within  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, in  tlie  same  manner  and  on  the  same  terms  with  American 
vessels  coming  from  those  places.  And  for  that  period  no  other 
nation  was  to  have  a  right  to  the  same  privileges  in  the  ports  of 
the  ceded  territory.  But  this  was  not  to  affect  the  regulations 
tlie  United  States  might  make  concerning  the  exportation  of 
their  own  produce  and  merchandise,  or  any  right  they  might 
have  to  make  such  regulations.  After  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  years,  and  forever,  the  ships  of  France  were  to  be  treated 
upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations  in  the  ports  of  the 
ceded  territory. 

The  financial  arrangements  were  included  in  the  "  Conven- 
tions," as  France  exhibited  a  sensitive  disinclination  to  have 
this  territorial  transfer  formally  assume  its  real  character  of  a 
sale  for  money.  But  a  careful  inspection  of  the  treaties  will 
show  that  she  had  much  less  reason  to  blush  for  her  conduct  on 
this  occasion  than  nations  commonly  have  which  either  cede  or 
acquire  territory.  Her  stipulations  in  behalf  of  the  existing  and 
future  population  of  Louisiana  were  most  humane  and  noble, 
and  those  which  affected  her  American  creditors  were  conceived 
in  the  highest  spirit  of  magnanimity  and  honor.     It  is  curious  to 

>  It  WBS  stipulated  that,  in  this  conTention,  five  franc  3333-10000  (or  five  llvres  eight 
1008  tournois)  should  equal  the  dollar  of  the  United  States. 


t 
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speculate  what  a  different  air  this  international  compact  might 
have  been  made  to  wear,  had  the  superseded  Talleyrand  been 
the  negotiator  instead  of  the  austerely  virtuous  Marbois.     And 
let  us  not  withhold  from  tlie  Consul  of  France  the  credit  which 
is  due  him  for  appointing,  and  approving  the  proceedings  of 
such  a  minister. 
J '     We  think  it  was  Napoleon  who  said  he  had  noticed  that 
'^s.     Providence  generally  favored  the  heaviest  and  best  disciplined 
j/       battalions.     Fortune  wafts  on  those  who  seize  her  at  the  ebb. 
Jv      >    The  "  good  luck,"  to  which  it  gave  the  opposition  so  much  con- 
^v    ,^      solation  to  attribute  the  President's  success  in  the  purchase  of 
^    V^  Louisiana,  continued.     The  house  of  Baring,  in  London,  offered 

^  >■  ;•  for  a  moderate  commission  at  once  to  take  the  American 
^  '"  ^  ,  ^stocks  which  were  created  for  the  purchase  money  of  Louisiana, 
.  ,  at  their  current  value  in  England,  and  to  meet  our  engagements- 
l^  V  to  France  by  stipulated  monthly  installments.  It  is  not  at  all 
j^.^'j  '"  ^  probable  that  this  offer  to  furnish  so  large  a  sum  to  an  enemy 
could  have  been  made  without  understanding  with  the  British 
Government.  Nay,  the  latter  had  projected  an  expedition  to 
capture  New  Orleans  as  soon  as  her  war  with  France  should 
break  out,  but  on  being  apprised  by  Mr.  King  of  the  measures 
of  the  United  States  towards  a  purchase,  evinced  apparent  satis- 
faction with  such  an  arrangement.  And  on  learning  the  terms 
of  the  cession,  even  George  IIL,  if  the  well-turned  diplomatic 
language  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  may  be  credited,  grew  gracious, 
and  expressed  high  approbation  of  their  tenor.* 

England  had  every  right  to  feel  gratified.  No  alliance 
against  her  power,  no  special  guaranties  against  her  arms,  no 
injurious  discriminations  against  her  navigation  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  treaties.  France  was  stripped  of  her  American 
continental  possessions,  and  crippled  from  ever  becoming  the 
rival  of  England  in  colonial  establishments.  Tlie  ceded  terri- 
tory had  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  only  power  which  could  hold 
it  safely  from  all  European  rivals,  and  against  which  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  for  England  herself  to  contend  for  its  posses- 

>  Lord  Hawkesbnry  wrote  Mr.  King  (May  19th,  1803),  that  his  Majesty  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  the  treaty  had  been  8o  framed  *'  aa  not  to  infHnge  any  right  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  navigation  of  the  Misaiasippi  ;'*  and  that  he  regarded  it  aa  ^*  the  moat  satis- 
factory evidence  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States— 
correspondent  to  that  wnich  hia  Majeaty  entertained — to  promote  and  improve  that  har- 
mony and  good  understanding  which  so  happily  sabsiated  between  the  two  countries, 
and  which  was  so  conducive  to  their  mutual  benefit !" 
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eioD.  The  sum  paid  into  the  coflEers  of  France  would  not  ap- 
proach that  which  England  would  save  in  sending  fleets  against 
and  in  maintaining  possession  of  Louisiana  against  both  France 
and  the  United  States,  without  any  hope  that  possession  would 
be  permanent  And  finally,  England  could  now  concentrate  all 
her  force  without  reference  to  transatlantic  efforts  or  interrup- 
tions, in  her  death-struggle  with  that  modem  Alexander  against 
whom  it  might  soon  be  necessary  to  defend  even  her  own  shores 
from  invasion. 

Livingston  and  Monroe  communicated  the  result  of  their  ne- 
gotiations to  the  American  Government,  May  13th.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  the  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Livingston,  and  was  ac- 
quiesced in  by  Monroe,  to  escape  an  eclaircissement  which  would 
add  to  existing  irritations.'  It  said  that  they  (the  ministers) 
"  well  knew  "  that  "  an  acquisition  of  so  great  extent  was  not 
contemplated  by  their  appointment,"  but  "  they  were  persuaded 
that  the  circumstances  and  considerations  which  induced  them 
to  make  it,  would  justify  them  in  the  measure  to  their  Govern- 
ment and  country." 

So  far  as  official  written  instructions  were  concerned,  this 
was  true ;  but  both  Livingston's  official  and  Jefferson's  inofficial 
letters  show  that  it  was  an  erroneous  view — show  that  procur- 
ing Louisiana  bad  been  "contemplated"  and  made  the  subject 
of  diplomatic  correspondence — show  that  Jefferson  had  medita- 
ted and  resolved  on  obtaining,  if  practicable,  every  foot  of  the 
American  continental  possessions  of  France,  the  moment  he 
learned  that  France  had  obtained  them — show  that  he  had  com- 
municated these  views  to  Livingston,  while  that  minister  was 
expressing  to  the  French  Government,  and  no  doubt  honestly 
entertaining,  a  wholly  different  class  of  ideas.  And  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  doubt  that  it  was  precisely  to  seize  upon  a  favora- 


>  LivingstoQ  expressed  considerable  feeling  at  Monroe's  appointment,  and  at  his  en- 
perioritT  of  oiBcial  ffrade.  He  believed  "  it  was  important  that  ne  [Livinff.4ton]  be  thought 
to  stanci  as  well  with  hia  government  as  any  other  person."  Ho  thougut  ^*  his  age,  and 
the  stations  he  had  held,  entitled  him  not  to  have  any  person  placed  above  him  in  the 
line  he  had  filled,*'  etc.  (See  his  dispatch  to  Madison,  April  17th.)  Tiiere  wore  not 
wanting  persons  who  were  earnestly  attempting  to  convince  Livingston  tliat  the  Admi- 
nistration were  secretly  hostUe  to  lum,  and  who  communicated  to  him  all  Korts  of  tattle 
and  gossip  to  prove  their  assertions.  We  are  ashamed  to  say  that  as  high  bred  a  man  as 
Governeur  Morris  rivalled  a  chambermaid's  industry  in  the  latter  particular.  (See  his 
correspondence,  edited  by  Sparks.)  A  lest  of  Bonaparte,  in  regard  to  Livingston's  deaf- 
nei«H,  was  repeated  by  "beau  Dawson'^  at  the  capital,  and  therefore  was  represented 
to  him  aa  a  Government  insolt,  etc.,  etc. ! 
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ble  crisis,  should  it  occur,  to  do  exactly  what  was  done,  that 
Monroe  was  sent  charged  witli  his  verbal  instructions.* 

Mr.  Madison's  reply*  (as  Secretary  of  State)  to  the  commu- 
nication of  May  13th,  was  worded  with  peculiar  care,  its  object 
being,  without  giving  offence  to  Mr.  Livingston,  to  dissent  from 
the  statement  that  the  ministers  had  acted  contrary  to  any  pre- 
vious views  or  wishes  of  their  Government,  or  had  taken  a  step 
which  had  not  been  "contemplated"  by  their  Government,  or 
one  which  they  had  not  been  expected  to  promptly  and  eagerly 
adopt  if  av4iilable.  After  expressing  the  unequivocal  approba- 
tion of  the  Government  for  the  proceedings  of  the  ministers,  he 
said: 

**  This  approbation  is  in  no  respect  precluded  by  the  silence  of  your  commission 
and  instructions.  When  these  were  made  out,  the  object  of  the  most  sanguine  was 
limited  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mississippi  as  our  boundary.  It  was  not  pre- 
sumed that  more  could  be  sought  by  the  United  States,  either  w^ith  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess, or  perhaps  without  being  suspected  of  a  greedy  ambition,  than  the  island  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  two  Floridas ;  It  being  little  doubted  that  the  latter  was,  or 
would  be  comprehended  in  the  cession  from  Spain  to  France.  To  the  acciuisition  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  the  provision  was,  therefore,  accommodated.  Nor 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  case  the  French  gOTemment  should  be  willing  to  part 
with  more  than  the  territory  on  one  side  of  the  Mississippi,  an  arrangement  with 
Spain  for  restoring  to  her  the  territory  on  the  other  side,  would  not  be  preferred  to 
a  sale  of  it  to  the  United  States.  It  might  be  added,  that  the  ample  views  of  the 
subject  carried  with  him  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  confidence  felt  that  your  judicious 
management  would  make  the  most  [of?]  favorable  occurrences,  lessened  tlie  neces- 


>  We  could,  bad  we  esteemed  it  in  the  least  degree  necessary,  have  brought  an  abun- 
dance of  other  proofs  that  Jefferson's  eye  was  steadily  on  Louisiana.  And  how  accu- 
rately be  foresaw  the  approaching  crisis  which  would  place  the  game  in  our  hands,  will 
appear  by  the  following  letter,  written  before  the  intelligence  of  a  warlike  move  in  Eu- 
rope had  reached  the  United  States.  It  also  derives  much  additional  significniice  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to  Claiborne,  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  (Mississippi) 
adjoining  the  French  possessions.  It  was  intended  to  prepare  that  officer's  mind,  and 
through  him  the  minds  of  the  American  borderers,  fortne  issue  of  swift-comiug  war,  if 
negotiations  failed.    He  wrote  (May  24th,  1803)  : 

**  I  consider  war  between  France  and  England  as  nnavoidable.  The  former  is  much 
averse  to  it,  but  the  latter  sees  her  own  existence  to  depend  on  a  remodifi(!ation  of  the 
face  of  Europe,  over  which  France  has  extended  its  sway  much  farther  since  than  before 
the  treaty  oi  Amiens.  That  instrument  is  therefore  considered  as  insufficient  for  the 
general  security ;  in  fact,  as  virtually  subverted,  by  the  subsequent  usurpations  of  Bona- 
parte on  the  powers  of  Europe.  A  remodiflcation  is  therefore  required  oy  England,  and 
evidently  cannot  be  asreeA  to  by  Bonaparte,  whose  power,  resting  on  tlie  transcendent 
opinion  entertained  of  him,  would  sink  with  that  on  any  retrograde  movement.  In  this 
conflict,  our  neutrality  will  be  cheaply  purchased  by  a  cession  of  the  island  of  New  Or- 
leans and  the  Floridas ;  because  taking  part  in  the  war,  we  could  so  certainly  seize  and 
securclv  hold  them  and  more.  And  although  it  would  be  unwise  in  us  to  let  such  an  op- 
portunity pass  by  of  obtaining  the  necessary  accession  to  our  territory  even  by  force,  if 
not  obtainable  otherwise,  yet  it  is  Infinitely  more  desirable  to  obtain  it  with  the  blessing 
of  neutraUtjT  rather  than  the  curse  of  war. ' 

<  July  29th. 
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mtj  of  maltipljing  proyiaiona  for  every  turn  which  your  negotiations  might  possibly 
toke.** 

He  then  very  quietly  mentioned  that  it  was  the  tenor  of  Mr. 
Livingston^  own  dispatches  which  had  "  left  no  expectation  of 
any  arrangement  with  France,  by  which  an  extensive  acquisi- 
tion was  to  be  made,  unless  in  a  favorable  crisis  of  which  advan- 
tage  should  he  takenJ^ 

Is  it  asked  if  we  entertain  any  doubt  that  Monroe,  with  his 
verbal  instructions,  would  have  concurred  readily  in  a  treaty 
based  on  the  President's  formal  and  oflScial  offer,  tliat  is,  on  the 
separate  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  and  New  Orleans?  No 
snch  doubt  is  entertained.  No  question  is  made  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  American  people  would  have  rested  satisfied  with 
that  acquisition  for  a  generation  to  come.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  President  expected  his  official  demand  would  be  com- 
plied with,  and  no  more.  If  so,  he  sent  Monroe  to,  France  for 
nothing,  and  much  of  his  letter  to  him  of  January  13th,  1803,  is 
wholly  unmeaning  gibberish.  Undoubtedly  he  hoped  for  a  more 
favorable  arrangement.  Undoubtedly  he  verbally  instructed 
Monroe  to  acquire  as  much  territory  as  practicable.  Undoubtedly 
Monroe  would  never  have  signed  a  treaty  which  did  not  obtain 
more  than  New  Orleans — and  France  did  not,  as  it  proved,  own 
the  Floridas.  After  reading  the  President's  letter  to  Livingston, 
of  April  18th,  1802,  it  would  be  absurd  to  declare  that  ho  did 
not  "contemplate"  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  that  he  did  not 
solely  originate  the  idea,  that  he  did  not  originate  and  put  in 
motion  the  train  of  causes  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 

Monroe,  with  his  customary  steady  discretion  and  modesty, 
kept  silent  as  to  his  share  of  the  merit  of  this  negotiation. 
Jefferson's  temptation  to  speak  was  stronger.  The  opposition, 
with  its  usual  variety  and  diversity  of  grounds  of  attack,  in- 
sisted— first,  that  tlie  purchase  was  inexpedient,  unconstitutional, 
and  disgraceful  in  its  character;  secondly,  that  it  was  the  result 
of  "good  luck,"  and  was  wholly  unforeseen  and  unthonglit  of; 
thirdly,  that  Livingston's  energy  and  tact  had  broken  awjiy  from 
instructions  to  rescue  a  feeble  and  irresolute  Administration. 
The  President  did  once  or  twice  hint  to  very  confidential  cor- 
respondents that  if  all  the  facts  were  before  the  public,  it  would 
be  shown  that  the  ministers  had  not  been  compelled  to  take  any 
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unauthorized  or  unexpected  responsibility ;  and  he  also  hinted 
that  Monroe  was  entitled  to  a  full  share  of  credit  for  what  had 
been  accomplished.*  Beyond  this  he  coolly  let  the  newspaper 
trumpet  blare  on  and  reduce  him  to  a  secondary  attitude  to  those 
who,  if  they  had  executed  well,  had  acted  only  as  his  instruments. 
He  had  conceived  the  design — he  had  foreseen  the  occasion — 
he  had  even  given  the  signal  to  strike  when  the  occasion  came. 

It  was  no  ordinary  triumph  of  which  he  omitted  to  claim  the 
glory.  When  from  the  bema  of  the  Pnyx  the  flashing  eye  of 
Demosthenes  glanced  from  the  upturned  faces  of  the  people  of 
Athens  to  the  scenes  of  those  heroic  achievements  which  he 
invoked  them  to  emulate,  it  looked  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Salamis 
and  the  plain  of  Marathon.  Fames,  in  whose  rocky  gorge 
stood  Phyle,  towered  before  him  in  the  north,  and  in  tJie  south 
the  heights  on  whose  southern  bases  broke  the  waves  of  the 
-^gean.  Almost  the  whole  land  of.Attica  lay  under  his  vision, 
and  near  Enough  to  have  its  great  outlines  distinguishable. 
What  a  world  was  clustered  within  that  compass ! 

The  land  of  Attica,  whose  sword  shook  and  whose  civiliza- 
tion conquered  the  world,  had  the  superficial  area  and  about  one 
third  the  agricultural  productiveness  of  a  moderate  sized  county 
in  any  of  the  American  States  which  have  been  erected  in  the 
province  of  French  Louisiana.* 

Ko  conqueror  who  has  trod  the  earth  to  fill  it  with  desolation 
and  mom*ning,  ever  conquered  and  permanently  amalgamated 
with  his  native  kingdom,  a  remote  approach  to  the  same  extent 
of  territorv. 

But  one  kingdom  in  Europe  equals  the  extent  of  one  of  its 
present  States.*  Germany  supports  a  population  of  thirty -seven 
millions  of  people.  All  Germany  has  a  little  more  than  the 
area  of  two-thirds  of  Nebraska ;  and,  acre  for  acre,  less  tillable 

>  For  example,  the  President  wrote  General  Gates,  July  14th,  1803 :  "  I  find  onr 
opposition  is  very  willing  to  pluck  feathers  from  Monroe,  although  not  fond  of  sticking 
them  into  Livingston's  coat.  The  truth  is,  both  have  a  just  portion  of  merit ;  and  were 
it  necessary  or  proper,  it  would  be  shown  that  each  has  rendered  peculiar  services,  and 
of  important  value.  These  grumblers,  too,  are  very  uneasv  lest  the  Administration 
shoulu  share  some  little  credit  for  the  acquisition,  the  whole  of  which  they  ascribe  to  the 
accident  of  war.  They  would  be  cruelly  mortified  could  they  sec  our  files  from  May,  1801, 
the  first  organization  of  the  Administration,  but  more  especially  from  April,  1R02.  They 
would  see,  that  tliough  we  could  not  say  when  war  would  arise,  yet  we  said  with  energy 
what  would  take  place  when  it  should  arise.  We  did  not,  by  our  intrigues,  produce  the 
war ;  but  wc  availed  ourselves  of  it  when  it  happened." 

«  Attica  contains  not  to  exceed  seven  hundred  square  miles.  This  is  below  the  aver- 
age size  of  counties  in  most  of  the  American  States. 

>  The  State  of  Nebraska  contains  335,882  square  miles. 
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land.  Louisiana,  as  densely  populated  in  proportion  to  its  natu- 
ral materials  of  sustentation  as  parts  of  Europe,  would  be  capa- 
ble of  supporting  somewhere  from  four  to  five  hundred  millions 
of  people.*  The  whole  United  States  became  capable,  by  this 
acquisition,  of  sustaining  a  larger  population  than  ever  occupied 
Europe. 

Tlie  purchase  secured,  independently  of  territory,  several 
prime  national  objects.  It  gave  us  that  homogeneousness,  unity 
and  independence  which  is  derived  from  the  absolute  control 
and  disposition  of  our  commerce,  trade  and  industry  in  every 
department,  without  the  hindrance  or  meddling  of  any  inter- 
vening nation  between  us  and  any  natural  element  of  industry, 
between  us  and  the  sea,  or  between  us  and  the  open  mai'ket  of 
the  world.  It  gave  us  ocean  boundaries  on  all  exposed  sides, 
for  it  left  Canada  exposed  to  us  and  not  us  to  Canada.  It  made 
ns  indisputably  and  forever  (if  our  own  Union  is  preserved)  the 
controllers  of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  placed  our  national 
course,  character,  civilization  and  destiny  solely  in  our  own 
hands.  It  gave  us  the  certain  sources  of  a  not  distant  numerical 
Btrength  to  which  that  of  the  mightiest  empires  of  the  past  or 
present  is  insignificant 

A  Gallic  Caesar  was  leading  his  armies  over  shattered  king- 
doms. His  armed  foot  shook  the  world.  He  decimated  Europe. 
Millions  on  millions  of  mankind  perished,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  human  habitation  from  the  Polar  Seas  to  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  voice  of  lamentation  was  not  heard  over  slaughtered 
kindred,  to  swell  the  conqueror's  strength  and  "glory  I"  And 
the  carnage  and  rapine  of  war  are  trifling  evils  compared  with 
its  demoralizations.  The  rolling  tide  of  conquest  subsided. 
France  shrunk  back  to  her  ancient  limits.  Napoleon  died  a 
repining  captive  on  a  rock  of  the  ocean.  Tlic  stupendous  tra- 
gedy was  played  out ;  and  no  physical  results  were  left  behind 
but  decrease,  depopulation  and  universal  loss. 

A  republican  President,  on  a  distant  continent,  was  also 
seeking  to  aggrandize  his  country.  He  led  no  armies.  lie 
shed  not  a  solitary  drop  of  human  blood.     He  caused  not  a  tear 

>  Its  area,  not  inclading  Texas  (afterwards  improperly  surrendered  fVom  the  nur- 
ehase)  and  tlie  region  west  of  the  Rockv  MonntainSf  is  not  far,  probably,  from- a  niiuion 
of  square  miles.  But  for  all  practical  purposes  and  results,  the  purchase  extended 
beyond  the  Rocky  MonntahiB  to  the  Pacino ;  and  Texas  should  have  been  ours  without 
a  reannexation. 
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of  human  woe.  He  bent  not  one  toiling  back  lower  by  govem- 
jnental  burdens.  Strangest  of  political  anomalies  (and  ludi- 
crous as  strange  to  the  representatives  of  the  ideas  of  tlie 
tyrannical  and  bloody  past);  he  lightened  the  taxes  while 
he  was  lightening  the  debts  of  a  nation.  And  without  inter- 
rupting either  of  these  meliorations  for  an  instant — without 
imposing  a  single  new  exaction  on  his  people — he  acquired, 
peaceably  and  permanently  for  his  country,  more  extensive  and 
fertile  domains  than  ever  for  a  moment  owned  the  sway  of 
Napoleon — more  extensive  ones  than  his  gory  plume  ever 
floated  over. 

Which  pf  thefee  victors  deserves  to  be  termed  "  glorious  ?" 
Yet,  with  that  serene  and  unselfish  equanimity,  which  ever 
preferred  his  cause  to  his  vanity,  this  more  than  conqueror 
allowed  his  real  agency  in  this  great  achievement  to  go  unex- 
plained to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  to  be  in  a  good  measure 
attributed  to  mere  accident,  taken  advantage  of  quite  as  much 
by  others  as  by  himself.  He  wrote  no  laurelled  letter.*  He  asked 
no  Triumph. 

An  erroneous  expression  of  Mr.  Livingston,  or  one  at  least 
which  has  conveyed  erroneous  impressions,  has  been  pointed  out. 
What  were  the  precise  ideas  which  possessed  his  mind  at  the 
moment  we  cannot  undertake  to  say.  It  is  probable  the  dis- 
patch was  hastily  written  amidst  the  excitement  of  great  events. 
The  particular  remark  under  notice  must  have  been  uttered 
without  special  consideration.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  ever 
reiterated  the  statement.  We  suppose  him  to  have  been  labor- 
ing possibly  under  a  little  pique,  and  like  other  men  to  have 
been  disposed  to  claim  his  full  share  of  credit  where  he  momen- 
tarily felt  that  his  capacity  had  been  questioned.  He  is  con- 
ceded to  have  been  an  able  man,  who  discharged  his  assigned 
duty  well.  He,  beyond  all  question,  was  an  upright  man,  who 
would  have  uttered  no  intentional  misrepresentation  to  benefit 
himself  or  injure  another.  No  blame  is  affixed  to  him  for  a 
casual  mistake.  We  could  not  possibly  suppose  it  was  delibe- 
rate had  it  come  from  a  vastly  inferior  man,  because  a  moment's 
recollection  would  have  told  him  he  was  writing  for  the  eyes  of 
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thoee  who  must  have  documentary  proof  that  thej  had  "  con- 
templated "  all  that  had  been  accomplished. 

The  delicacy  with  which  Mr.  Livingston  was  treated  probably 
saved  the  AdRiinistration  from  n  serious  New  York  feud,  and  the 
next  Admiuietration  the  vote  of  that  State.  It  required  the  firm 
EQpport  of  the  LivingBton  family  and  interest  to  give  Mr.  Madi- 
son the  victory  he  there  achieved  over  another  and  Republican 
candidate. 

Monroe  had  been  directed,  if  the  negotiations  with  France 
failed,  to  cross  the  Channel  and  make  preparations  for  resorting 
to  the  policy  which  Jefferson  had  informed  the  French  Govern- 
ment, through  Dnpont  de  Nemours,  would  be  the  alternative 
in  the  event  of  that  failure.  In  the  meantime,  the  Presi- 
dent had  held  ont  a  signal  to  England,  in  a  letter  which  will 
become  more  noticeable  in  the  light  of  some  future  fnctB,  He 
ivrote  Sir  John  Sinclair,  June  30tb,  1803 : 

"  We  are  Mill  oninformed  here  whether  yoa  arc  again  at  war.  Bonaparte  Ims 
produced  unch  a  state  of  Ihinge  in  Burope  us  it  would  aeem  difficult  for  him  to 
reliiKi'iish  In  any  senEible  degree,  and  equally  dangerous  for  Great  Britain  to  Duffer 
to  go  on,  especially  if  accompanied  by  jnarilirnc  preparaliouB  on  hin  [>nrt.  The 
erents  wliicli  have  taken  plaeir  in  France  have  leBwncd  in  the  American  niiiid  the 
moiivci  of  interest  which  it  felt  in  that  reTolution,  and  its  amity  towards  thnt  coun- 
try now  re^ts  on  its  lore  of  peace  and  coninicruc.  We  sec,  at  the  same  time,  villi 
great  concern,  the  poBJIiun  in  which  Great  Urilain  is  pkeed,  and  aliould  be  sin- 
cerely afflicted  were  any  dinnsler  to  deprive  mankind  of  the  benefit  of  siieli  «  bul- 
wark against  the  torrent  wiiich  hoa  for  some  time  been  bearing  down  all  liefore  ll. 
But  her  power  and  powera  at  sea  seem  to  render  everything  safe  in  the  end.  Peace 
is  our  passion,  and  the  wrongs  miglit  drive  us  from  it.  Wo  prefer  trjiug  ever  other 
just  principles,  right  and  safety,  before  we  wouid  recur  to  war." 

Tlie  last  three  sentences  are  a  j  limbic  of  typographical  errors. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  copy  of  the  letter  is  (or  should  be)  locked  up  in 
the  State  Department  at  Washington,  and  therefore  wo  cannot 
correct  these  sentences  authoritatively.  Tliey  perhajis  carry  a 
sufficient  inkling  of  the  sense  to  render  it  nnnecesaary. 

Such  a  letter,  addressed  to  such  a  man,  and  containing  no 
restrictions  on  the  communication  of  its  contents,  was  of  course 
intended  for  the  eye  of  Government,  It  wiia  accordingly  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  British  Cabinet,  and  produced 
most  marked  and  favorable  changes  in  tlie  relations  of  the 
two  countries. 

Ten  days  afterwards,  the  Fresidout  wrote  a  letter  of  similar 
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import  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  had  previously  addressed 
him  as  he  had  Washington ;  and  who,  as  the  older  brother  of 
two  such  men  as  Thomas  and  Henry  Erskine,  was  probably 
supposed  by  both  Presidents  to  be  a  man  of  consequence  and 
sense.' 

In  the  spring  of  1803,  audible  murmurs  were  heard  among 
the  Republicans  at  the  President's  continued  refusal  to  make  a 
more  general  removal  of  theTederalists  from  oflBce.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, where  a  contrary  rule  had  been  practised  by  the 
State-appointing  power,  the  dissatisfaction  threatened  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  serious  schism.  To  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  had  com- 
municated particulars  on  the  subject,  the  President  wrote,  May 
13th,  making  excuses  for  the  conduct  of  the  malcontents,  men- 
tioning the  number  of  removals  he  had  made,  and  calmly 
announcing  his  unshaken  determination  to  adhere  to  his  policy. 
He  said : 

'*  We  laid  down  our  line  of  proceedings  on  mature  inquiry  and  conaderation  in 
180l,  and  hare  not  departed  from  it.  Some  removals,  to  wit,  sixteen  to  the  end  of 
our  first  session  of  Congress,  were  made  on  political  principles  alone,  in  very  urgent 
cases ;  and  we  determined  to  make  no  more  but  for  delinquency,  or  actire  and  bitter 
opposition  to  the  order  of  things  which  the  public  will  had  established*  On  this 
last  ground  nine  were  removed  from-the  end  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  second 
session  of  Congress ;  and  one  since  that.  So  that  sixteen  only  have  been  removed 
in  the  whole  for  political  principles,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  room  for  some  partici- 
pation for  the  Republicans.  These  were  a  mere  fraud  not  suffered  to  go  into  cfTcct. 
Pursuing  our  object  of  harmonizing  all  good  people  of  whatever  description,  we 
shall  steadily  adhere  to  our  rule,  and  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  learn  that  it  is 
approved  by  the  more  moderate  part  of  our  friends.'' 

lie  thus  gave  the  result  of  the  spring  elections  of  1803,  in  a 
letter  to  Governor  Claiborne  (May  24) : 

**  The  elections  which  have  taken  place  this  spring,  prove  that  the  spirit  of  Re- 
publicanism has  repossessed  the  whole  mass  of  our  country  from  Connecticut 
eouthwardly  aud  westwardly.  The  three  New  England  States  of  New  Uampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  alone  hold  out.  In  these,  though  wc  have  not  gained 
the  last  year  as  much  as  wc  had  expected,  yet  we  are  gaining  steadily  and  sensibly. 
In  Massachusetts  we  have  gained  three  senators  more  than  we  had  the  last  year, 

1  This  '*  bustling,  old,  intermeddling  coxcomb" — this  ^^  silliest  and  vainest  of  busy- 
bodies" — as  Lockhart  terms  him  (Life  of  Scott,  vol.  iv.  chap,  viii.),  if  not  something  still 
more  contemptible — as  a  story  told  of  him  by  Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  life  of  the  painter 
Barry  (near  me  close)  would  lead  us  to  suspect — was  the  laughingstock  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  patronizing  American  as  well  as  domestic 
celebrities.  The  Wallace  box  and  the  consequent  mention  of  his  lordship  in  the  will 
of  General  Washington,  are  familiar  to  our  readers. 
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and  it  is  beliered  our  gain  in  the  lower  house  will  be  in  proportion.  In  Connecticut 
u'c  hare  rather  lost  in  the  Legislature,  but  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  where  we  had, 
on  the  election  of  Governor  the  last  year,  but  twenty-nine  Republican  out  of  every 
hundred  votes,  we  this  year  have  tliirty-five  out  of  every  hundred ;  with  the  phalanx 
of  priests  and  lawyers  against  us,  Republicanism  works  up  slowly  in  that  quarter ; 
but  in  a  year  or  two  more  we  shall  have  a  majority  even  there.  In  the  next  House 
of  Representatives  there  will  be  about  forty-two  Federal  and  a  hundred  Republican 
laemberff.  Be  assured  that,  excepting  in  this  northeastern  and  your  southwestern 
comer  of  the  Union,  monarchism,  which  has  been  so  falsely  miscalled  Federalism, 
ii>  dead  and  buried,  and  no  day  of  resurrection  will  ever  dawn  upon  that ;  that  it  has 
retired  to  the  two  extreme  and  opposite  angles  of  our  land,  from  whence  it  will  have 
ultiniAtely  and  shortly  to  take  its  final  flight.'* 

The  President  set  out  for  home  on  the  19th  of  August,  and 
reached  the  capital  again  on  the  25th  of  September. 

He  addressed  a  letter  to  Senator  Breckenridge,  August  12th, 
which  deserves  a  careful  perusal : 


t( 


Objections  are  raising  to  the  eastward  against  the  vast  extent  of  our  boundaries, 
and  propositions  are  made  to  exchange  Louisiana,  or  a  part  of  it,  for  the  Floridas. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  we  shall  get  the  Floridus  without,  and  I  would  not  give  one 
inch  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  any  nation,  because  I  see  in  a  light  very  im- 
portant to  our  peace  the  exclusive  right  to  its  navigation,  and  the  admission  of  no 
nation  into  it,  but  as  into  the  Potomac  or  Delaware,  with  our  consent  and  under  our 
police.     These  Federalists  see  in  this  ucqui^<ition  the  formation  of  a  new  confederacy, 
embracing  all  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  on  both  8i<les  of  it,  and  a  separation  of 
its  eastern  waters  from  us.    These  combinations  depend  on  so  many  circumstances 
which  we  cannot  foresee,  that  I  place  little"  reliance,  on  them.     We  have  seldom  seen 
neighborhood  produce  affection  among  nations.     The  reverse  is  almost  the  universal 
truth.     Beiiides,  if  it  should  become  the  great  interest  of  those  nations  to  separate 
from  this,  if  their  happiness  should  depend  on  it  so  strongly  as  to  induce  tlioin  to 
go  through  that  convulsion,  why  should  the  Atlantic  States  dread  it?     But  especi- 
ally why  should  we,  their  present  inhabitants,  take  side  in  such  a  question  ?     When 
I  view  the  Atlantic  States,  procuring  for  those  on  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi friendly  instead  of  hostile  neigh]>ors  on  its  western  waters,  I  do  not  view  it  as 
an   Englishman  would  the  procuring  future  blessings  for  the  French  nation,  with 
whom  he  has  no  relations  of  blood  or  affection.    The  future  inhabitants  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Mississippi  States  will  be  our  sons.     We  leave  them  in  distinct  but  bordering 
estaVdishments.     We  think  we  see  their  happiness  in  their  union,  and  wc  wish  it. 
Events  may  prove  it  otherwise ;  and  if  they  see  their  interest  in  separation,  why 
should  we  take  side  with  our  Atlantic  rather  than  our  MUsissippi  descendants?     It 
is  the  elder  and  the  younger  son  differing.     God  bless  them  both,  and  keep  tliem  in 
union,  if  it  be  for  their  good,  but  separate  them,  if  it  be  better.     The  inhabited  part 
of  Louisiana,  from  Point  Couple  to  the  sea,  will  of  course  be  immediately  a  terri- 
torial government,  and  soon  a  State.     But  above  that,  the  best  use  we  can  make  of 
the  country  for  some  time,  will  be  to  give  establishments  in  it  to  the  Indians  on  the 
eai!t  side  of  the  Mississippi,  in  exchange  for  their  i)resent  country,  and  open  land 
offices  in  the  last,  and  thus  make  this  acquL-iition  the  means  of  filling  up  the  eastern 
side,  instead  of  drawing  off  its  population.     When  wc  shall  be  full  on  this  side,  we 
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may  lav  off  a  rango  of  States  on  the  western  bank  from  the  head  to  the  mouth,  and 
80,  range  after  range,  advancing  compactly  as  we  multiply. 

'*  This  treaty  must  of  course  be  laid  before  both  houses,  because  both  hare  im- 
portant functions  to  exercise  respecting  it.  They,  I  presume,  will  see  their  duty  to 
their  country  in  ratifying  and  paying  for  it,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  which  would 
otherwise  probably  be  never  again  in  their  power.  But  I  suppose  they  must  then 
appeal  to  the  nation  for  an  additional  article  to  the  Constitution,  approving  and  con- 
firming an  act  which  the  nation  had  not  previously  authorized.  The  Constitution 
has  made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incorporating 
foreign  nations  into  our  Union.  The  Executive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence 
which  so  much  advances  the  good  of  their  country,  have  done  an  act  beyond  the 
Constitution.  The  Legislature,  in  casting  behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and 
risking  themselves  like  faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw  them- 
selves on  their  country  for  doing  for  them  unauthorized  what  we  know  they  would 
have  done  for  themselves  had  they  been  in  a  situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the  case  of  a 
guardian,  investing  the  money  of  his  ward  in  purchasing  an  important  adjacent 
territory ;  and  paying  to  him  when  of  age,  I  did  this  for  your  good ;  I  pretend  to 
DO  right  to  bind  you :  you  may  disavow  me,  and  I  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I 
can  :  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  risk  myself  for  you.  But  we  shall  not  be  disavowed 
by  the  nation,  and  their  act  of  indemnity  will  confirm  and  not  weaken  the  Consti- 
tution, by  more  strongly  marking  out  its  lines. 

*'  Wo  have  nothing  later  from  Europe  than  the  public  papers  give.  I  hope 
yourself  and  all  the  western  members  will  make  a  sacred  point  of  being  at  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting  of  Congress;  for  i>estra  res  regitur, 

**  Accept  my  affectionate  salutations  and  assurances  of  esteem  and  respect*' 

In  a  letter  to  the  Attoniey-General  (August  30th),  the  Presi- 
dent made  him  the  bearer  of  his  refusal  to  citizens  of  Boston  to 
communicate  his  birth-day,  which  they  liad  desired  to  ascertain 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  it  as  an  anniversary.    He  said  : 

**  With  respect  to  the  day  on  which  they  wish  to  fix  their  anniversary,  they  may 
be  told,  that  disapproving  myself  of  transferring  the  honors  and  veneration  lor  the 
great  birthday  of  our  Republic  to  any  individual,  or  of  dividing  them  with  indi- 
viduals, I  have  declined  letting  my  own  birthday  be  known,  and  have  engaged  my 
family  not  to  communicate  it.  This  has  been  the  uniform  answer  to  every  applica- 
tion of  the  kind." 

Accordingly,  his  birthday  was  never  publicly  known  until 
after  his  death. 

In  the  same  letter,  he  drew  up  something  like  the  form  of 
an  amendment,  which  he  wished  to  see  made  to  the  Constitution, 
to  sanction  retrospectively  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  on  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  and  to  cover  the  future  annexation  of  Flo- 
rida. But  he  expressed  his  entire  views  on  the  subject  much 
more  fully  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Nicholas  of  Virginia,  as  well 
as  new  reasons  for  the  speedy  action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
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— ^the  one  for  ratifying  tlie  treaty,  the  other  in  carrying  it  into 
effect : 

To  WiLBOX  C.  Nicholas. 

MovncKLLO,  September  7, 180B. 
Dkae  Sir  : 

Your  favor  of  the  8d  was  delivered  mo  at  court ;  but  we  were  much  disap- 
pointed in  not  seeing  you,  Mr.  Madison  and  the  (lOTenior '  being  here  at  the  time. 
I  inclose  you  a  letter  of  Monroe  on  the  subject  of  the  late  treaty.  You  will  observe 
a  hint  in  it,  to  do  without  delay  what  we  arc  bound  to  do.  There  is  reason,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  ministers,  to  believe,  that  if  the  thing  were  to  do  over  again,  it  could 
not  be  obtained,  and  that  if  we  give  the  least  opening,  they  will  declare  the  treaty 
void.  A  warning  amounting  to  that  has  been  given  to  them,  and  an  unusual  kind 
of  letter  written  by  their  minister  to  our  Secretary  of  State  direct. 

Wliatever  C!ongres8  shall  think  it  necessary  to  do,  should  be  done  with  as  little 
debate  as  possible,  and  particularly  so  far  as  respects  the  constitutional  difliculty. 
I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  the  observations  you  make  on  the  power  given  by  tho 
Constitution  to  Congress  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union,  without  restraining 
the  subject  to  the  territory  then  constituting  the  United  States.  But  when  I  con- 
sider that  the  limits  of  the  United  States  arc  precisely  iixcd  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
that  the  Constitution  expressly  declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the  United  States,  I 
cannot  help  believing  the  intention  was  not  to  permit  Congress  to  admit  into  the 
Union  new  States,  which  should  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  for  which,  and  uuder 
whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then  acting.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant  that 
they  might  receive  England,  Ireland,  Holland,  etc.,  into  it,  which  would  be  the  cose 
on  your  construction.  When  an  instrument  admits  two  constructions,  the  one  safe, 
the  other  dangerous,  the  one  precise,  the  other  indefinite,  I  prefer  that  which  is  safe 
and  precise.  I  had  rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from  the  nation,  where  it 
13  found  necessary,  than  to  assume  it  by  a  construction  which  would  make  our 
powers  l>oundlcss.  Our  peculiar  security  is  in  the  posscs^sion  of  a  written  Constitu- 
tion.    Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank  paper  by  construction. 

I  say  the  same  as  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  grant  of  the  treaty- 
makiog  power  as  boundless.  If  it  is,  then  we  have  no  Constitution.  If  it  has 
bounds,  they  can  be  no  others  than  tho  definitions  of  the  powers  which  that  instru- 
ment gives.  It  specifies  and  delineates  the  operations  permitted  to  the  federal 
Government,  and  gives  all  tho  powers  necessary  to  carry  these  into  execution* 
Whatever  of  these  enumerated  objects  is  proper  for  a  law.  Congress  may  make  the 
law  ;  whatever  is  proper  to  be  executed  by  way  of  a  treaty,  the  Trcijident  and  Se- 
nate may  enter  into  the  treaty ;  whatever  is  to  be  done  by  a  judicial  sentence,  the 
judges  may  pass  the  sentence.  Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  their  enumeration 
of  powers  is  defective.  This  is  the  ordinary  case  of  all  human  works.  Let  us  go  on 
then  perfecting  it,  by  adding,  by  way  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  those  powers 
which  time  and  trial  sTtow  are  still  wanting.  But  it  has  been  taken  too  much  for 
granted,  that  by  this  rigorous  construction  the  treaty  power  would  he  reduced  to 
nothing.  1  had  occasion  once  to  examine  its  effect  on  tlie  French  treaty,  made  by 
the  old  Congress,  and  found  that  out  of  thirty  odd  articles  which  that  contained, 
there  were  one,  two,  or  three  only  which  could  not  now  be  stipulatetl  under  our 

'  John  Page,  Mr.  Jefferson's  schoolboy  friend,  was  now  Governor  of  Virginia, 
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present  Constitution.  I  confess,  then,  I  think  it  important,  in  the  present  case,  to 
set  an  example  against  broad  constmction,  by  appealing  for  new  power  to  the  peo- 
pie.  If,  however,  our  friends  shall  think  differently,  certainly  I  shall  acquiesce 
with  satisfaction ;  confiding,  that  the  good  sense  of  our  country  will  correct  the  evil 
of  construction  when  it  shall  produce  ill  effects. 

Congress  had  been  called  by  an  executive  proclamation  to 
meet  on  the  17th  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in  time 
on  the  treaty,  and  a  quorum  was  present  at  the  appointed  day. 

Various  new  members  appeared  in  the  Senate.  From  Ver- 
mont, Israel  Smith,  in  the  place  of  Chipman  ;  from  Massachu- 
setts (elected  by  an  arrangement  between  the  two  Federal 
wings),  Timothy  Pickering  in  the  place  of  D.  Foster,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  the  place  of  J.  Mason ;  from  Ehode  Island, 
Samuel  I.  Potter  in  the  place  of  T.  Foster ;  from  New  York,' 
Theodorus  Baily  in  the  place  of  Governeur  Morris ;  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Samuel  Maclay  in  the  place  of  Ross;  from  New 
Jersey,  John  Condit  in  the  place  of  Ogden ;  from  Virginia, 
John  Taylor  in  the  place  of  S.  T.  Mason,  deceased  ;  from  Mary- 
land, Samuel  Smith  in  the  place  of  Howard ;  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Pierce  Butler  in  the  place  of  Calhoun,  deceased  ;  and  from 
the  new  State  of  Ohio,  John  Smith  and  Thomas  Worthington. 
The  gains  were  all  Kepublican ;  and  of  the  thirty-four  members 
but  nine  were  Federalists. 

In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  the  Republicans  consisted 
of  over  one  hundred  members,  while  the  Federalists  had  less 
than  forty.  Several  of  the  prominent  leadei-s  of  the  latter  had 
been  beaten  in  the  canvass.  Bayard  had  been  defeated  in  his 
district  by  Ca?sar  A.  Rodney,  son  of  that  Rodney  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Both  Adams  and  Pickering, 
the  new  Massachusetts  senators,  had,  before  their  election  to  the 
Senate,  run  for  Congress  and  been  defeated,  the  first  by  Dr. 
Eustis,  and  the  second  by  Crowninshield. 

The  Republicans  had  lost  two  conspicuous  members  in  the 
House — Giles  by  illness,  and  General  Samuel  Smith  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate.  Among  the  prominent  old  Republican 
members  were  Macon  and  Alston  of  North  Carolina,  John 
Randolph  and  Clopton  from  Virginia,  Eustis  and  Vanuim  from 
Massachusetts,  Mitchell  and  Van  Cortlandt  from   New  York, 

'  Dc  Witt  Clinton  resigned,  and  General  John  Armstrong  (who  had  preceded  Clin- 
ton) was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy,  November  10, 1803. 
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Leib,  Gregg,  Smilie  and  Findley  from  Pennsylvania,  and  Nichol- 
son from  Maryland.  Among  the  prominent  new  Kepublican* 
members  were  Rodney  of  Delaware,  Crowninshield  of  Massachu- 
setts, Root  of  New  York,  Clay  of  Pennsylvania,  Jones,  T.  M. 
Randolph  and  Eppes*  of  Virginia,  and  Campbell  of  Tennessee. 

Connecticut  had  returned  its  former  Federal  delegation, 
Griswold,  Goddard,  Dana,  Smith  and  Davenport ;  and  tliese, 
with  linger  of  South  Carolina,  and  Thatcher  of  Massachusetts, 
old  members,  and  Gaylord  Griswold  of  New  York,  a  new  mem- 
ber, were  the  leading  representatives  on  that  side. 

Mr.  Macon  was  reelected  speaker. 

The  President's  Message,  after  stating  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  recommended,  after  the  treaty  should  receive  the 
coustitutioual  sanction  of  the  Senate,  that  measures  be  taken  for 
the  immediate  occupation  and  temporary  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory, for  "  rendering  the  change  of  government  a  blessing  to 
our  newly  adopted  brethren " — "  and  for  confirming  to  the 
Indian  inhabitants  their  occupancy  and  self-government,  estab- 
lishinoc  friendiv  and  commercial  relations  with  them."  The 
constitutional  ditBculty  was  not  mentioned. 

"  Another  important  acquisition  of  territory  "  was  commu- 
nicated. This  was  the  purchase  from  the  Kaskaskia  Indians,  of 
a  broad  belt  of  territory,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illi- 
nois river,  "  to  and  up  the  Ohio  " — comprising  that  part  of  the 
present  State  of  Illinois  lying  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
river,  and  perhaps  some  part  of  Indiana.  The  Kaskaskia  tribe 
had  no  difficulties  with  tlie  United  States,  but  the  wars  and  cas- 
ualties of  savage  life  had  reduced  them  to  a  few  persons, 
wholly  unable  to  defend  themselves  from  tlie  adjacent  tribes. 
The  United  States  left  them  lands  sufficient  for  their  mainten- 
ance, and,  in  exchange  for  the  remainder,  stipulated  to  protect 
them,  and  to  pay  them  an  annuity  in  money,  agricultural  im- 
])lement8,  and  such  other  articles  as  they  might  desire.  Though 
the  President  did  not  regard  this  territory  "so  necessary  as  a 
barrier  since  the  acquisition  of  the  other  bank,"  still  he  thought 
it  should  be  laid  open  to  immediate  settlement,  that  "  its  inhab- 
itants might  descend  with  rapidity  in  support  of  the  lower 
country,  should  future  circumstances  expose  that  to  foreign  en- 
terprise." 

^  Tlw  two  last,  tK)iLi-iii-law  of  the  President. 
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He  stated  that  tho  smaller  vessels,  authorized  by  Congress, 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  Mediterranean. 

An  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year 
ending  30th  of  September  preceding,  he  said  showed  that  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  millions  had  been  paid  into  the  trea- 
suiy.  Tlie  amount  of  debt  paid  for  the  same  year,  was  about 
three  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  in- 
terest, making,  wdth  the  payment  of  the  preceding  year,  a  dis- 
charge of  more  than  eight  millions  and  a  half  of  doUara  of  the 
principal  of  that  debt,  besides  the  interest  which  had  accrued. 
And  there  was  left  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  nearly  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

lie  contemplated  the  extinguishment  of  all  preceding  debts, 
before  the  stocks  issued  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  would  be- 
come redeemable ;  and  he  "  could  not  but  hope  "  that  Congress 
would  find  means  to  meet  the  accruing  interest  on  those  stocks 
in  tlie  "  progression  of  our  revenue,"  without  recurring  to  new 
taxes. 

He  stated  that  the  sums  appropriated  for  gun-boats  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  for  other  belligerent  objects,  had  not  been  made 
use  of. 

The  following  are  passages  from  the  Message  : 

*'  We  liavc  seen  with  sincere  concern  the  flamefl  of  war  lighted  up  again  in 
Europe,  and  nations  with  whom  we  have  the  most  friendly  and  useful  relations  en- 
gaged in  mutual  destruction.  While  we  regret  the  miseries  in  which  we  see  others 
inTolved,  let  us  bow  with  gratitude  to  that  kind  Providence  which,  inspiring  with 
wisdom  and  moderiition  our  late  legislative  councils  while  placed  under  the  urgen- 
cy of  the  greatest  wrong",  guarded  us  from  hastily  entering  into  the  sanguinary 
contest,  and  left  us  only  to  look  on  and  to  pity  its  ravages.  These  will  be  heaviest 
on  those  inimcdiately  engaged.  Yet  the  nations  pursuing  peace  will  not  be  exempt 
from  all  evil.  In  the  course  of  this  conflict,  let  it  be  our  endeavor,  as  it  is  our  in- 
terest and  desire,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  belligerent  nations  by  every  act 
of  justice  and  of  incessant  kindness ;  to  receive  their  armed  vessels  with  hospital- 
ity from  the  distresses  of  the  sea,  but  to  administer  the  means  of  annoyance  to 
none ;  to  establish  in  our  harbors  such  a  police  as  may  maintain  law  and  order ; 
to  restrain  our  citizens  from  embarking  individually  in  a  war  in  which  their  coun- 
try takes  no  part ;  to  punish  severely  those  persons,  citizen  or  alien,  who  shall 
usurp  the  cover  of  our  flag  for  vessels  not  entitled  to  it,  infecting  thereby  with  sus- 
picion those  of  real  Americans,  and  committing  us  into  controversies  for  the  re- 
dress of  wrongs  not  our  own  ;  to  exact  from  every  nation  the  observance  toward 
our  vessels  and  citizens,  of  those  principles  and  practices  which  all  civilized  people 
acknowledge;  to  merit  the  character  of  a  just  nation,  and  maintain  that  of  an  in- 
dependent  one,  preferring  every  consequence  to  insult  and  habitual  wrong. 
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*'Some  GontniTentions  of  right  hare  already  taken  place,  both  within  our  juris- 
dictional limits  and  on  the  high  seas.  The  friendly  disposition  of  the  governments 
from  whose  agents  they  have  proceeded,  as  well  as  their  wisdom  and  regard /or  jus- 
tice, leaves  us  in  reasonable  expectation  that  they  will  be  rectified  and  prevented  in 
fatore ;  and  that  no  act  will  be  countenanced  by  them  which  threatens  to  disturb 
our  friendly  intercourse.  Separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  tho  nations  of  Europe^ 
and  from  the  political  interests  which  entangle  them  together,  with  productions 
and  wants  which  render  our  commerce  and  friendship  useful  to  them  and  theirs  to 
1W,  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  any  to  assail  us,  nor  ours  to  disturb  them.  We 
should  be  most  unwise,  indeed,  were  we  to  cast  away  the  singular  blessings  of  the 
position  in  which  nature  has  placed  us,  the  opportunity  she  has  endowed  us  with 
of  pursuing,  at  a  distance  from  foreign  contentions,  the  paths  of  industry,  peace, 
and  happiness ;  of  cultivating  general  friendship,  and  of  bringing  collisions  of  in- 
terest to  the  uinpirage  of  reason  rather  than  of  force.  How  desirable  then  must  it  be, 
in  a  Government  like  ours,  to  see  its  citizens  adopt  individually  the  views,  the  in- 
terests, and  the  conduct  which  their  country  should  pursue,  divesting  themselves 
of  those  passions  and  partialities  which  tend  to  lessen  useful  friendships,  and  to  em- 
barrass and  embroil  us  in  the  calamitous  scenes  of  Europe.^ 

The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  and  conventions  with  France 
October  20th,  after  two  days'  discussion,  every  Federal  member 
present,  except  Dayton^  voting  in  tho  negative.  Tlie  noes  were 
Olcott  and  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire,  Pickering  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Ilillliouse  and  Tracy  of  Connecticut,  Wells  and  White 
of  Delaware.  John  Q.  Adams  of  Massachusetts  had  not  yet 
taken  liis  seat. 

On  the  22d  day  of  October,  John  Kandolph  moved,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  "  that  provision  ought  to  bo  made  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  and  conventions  concluded  at 
Paris  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  French  Republic." 

On  the  24th  (Monday),  Roger  Griswold,  of  Connecticut, 
moved  a  call  on  the  President  for  copies  of  the  treaty  between 
the  French  Republic  and  Spain  of  the  1st  of  October,  1800 
(the  treaty  of  Ildefonso,  by  which  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to 
France) — of  the  deed  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  from  Spain 
to  France,  if  any  such  existed — of  such  coiTespondenco  between 
our  Government  and  the  Spanish  minister  "  as  would  show  the 
assent  or  dissent  of  Spain  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States" — and  of  all  papers  in  possession  of  Government 
going  to  show  whether  it  had  acquired  a  title  to  the  province. 

Under  cover  of  urging  the  passage  of  the  last  resolution,  the 
great  body  of  Federalists  took  a  detennined  stand  against  the 
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execution  of  the  treaty.  Their  grounds  of  opposition  were 
various,  and  often  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Tliey  very 
generally  avowed  a  distrust  of  the  validity  of  the  French  title 
to  the  province ;  and  some  directly  questioned  the  good  faith 
of  France  in  the  ostensible  sale.  All  appeared  to  think  that, 
at  best,  wo  were  giving  a  large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  a 
mere  quit-claim  title ;  and  several  insisted  that  we  were  only 
buying  a  future  war  with  Spain,  and  that  Spain  might  at  some 
later  day  be  in  a  condition  to  effectually  reclaim  her  lost  pro- 
vince. 

Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  urged  that  by  the  showing  of  the 
treaty  of  Ildefonso,  as  recited  in  the  French  treaty  of  cession  to 
us,  Spain  had  really  made  no  cession  to  France,  but  only  pro- 
mised to  cede  on  certain  conditions ;  and  that  Congress  was  in 
possession  of  no  proof  that  those  conditions  had  been  complied 
with. 

Some  Federal  gentlemen  complained  bitterly  that  the 
Government  had  not  "manifested  that  firm,  dignified,  manly 
tone  of  virtue  and  spirit/'  it  had  done  in  Washington's  day;  tliat 
the  President  had  not  "appeared  like  the  veteran  chief  ready 
to  gird  his  loins  in  defence  of  his  country's  rights ;  "  that  instead 
of  "  maintaining  our  national  independence  "  by  "  men,"  he  had 
done  it  by  "  money  ; "  that  he  had  humiliatingly  purchased  the 
friendship  of  France ;  that  "  if  we  purchased  this  friendshij)  once, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  make  annual  contributions  to  their  ava- 
rice ;"  *  and  much  more  in  this  "  days  of  chivalry  are  past"  tone ! 

The  Federal  party  again,  by  demanding  diplomatic  papers 
in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  pending  legislation  to  execute 
a  treaty,  and  by  assuming  a  right  in  the  House  to  exercise  an 
option  in  regard  to  such  legislation,  exhibited  their  inconsistency 
with  views,  which  they  claimed  it  was  a  gross  and  Jacobinical 

1  And  a  fervid  orator  continaed ; 

"Repented  concessions  would  only  prodace  a  repetition  of  injnry,  and,  at  last,  when 
wo  had  comiiletely  comj)romitted  our  national  dignity,  and  offered  up  our  last  cent  as  an 
oblation  to  (rallic  rapacity,  we  woold  be  further  from  conciliation  than  ever.  The  spirit  of 
universal  domination,  instead  of  bciug  allayed  by  those  measures  which  have  been  intend- 
ed for  its  abatement,  would  rage  with  redoubled  ftiry.  Elated  by  those  sncritices  which 
had  been  intended  to  appease  it,  it  would  still  grow  more  fierce;  it  would  soon  stride 
across  the  Mississippi,  and  every  encroachment  which  conquest  or  cunning  could 
effect  might  be  expected.  The  tomahawk  of  the  savage  and  the  knife  of  the  negro 
would  confederate  in  the  league,  and  there  would  be  no  interval  of  peace,  until  we  should 
either  be  able  to  drive  them  fVom  thehr  location  altogether,  or  else  offbr  up  onr  sove- 
reignty OS  a  homage  of  our  respect,  and  permit  our  country  to  be  blotted  oat  of  the 
list  of  nations  forever." 
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ontragc  oq  the  Constitation  to  question  in  1705.'  And  they 
made  a3  luminoQB  an  exhibition  of  the  same  quality,  in  now 
vehemently  and  persietently  opposing  a  peaceful  acquisition,  at 
half  the  expense  of  a  Binglo  active  campaign,  of  that  very  terri- 
tory whicli  a  year  before  they  had  urged  the  forcible  seizure  of 
at  the  cost  of  a  war  with  Spain  and  Napoleon  I  Now  many 
declared  it  worthless,  and  all  ineiated  it  had  been  entirely  over- 
paid for,  in  consequence  of  the  fear  and  the  partiality  which  tho 
Admiiiistration  entertained  for  France  I 

Griswold  of  New  fork  made  perhaps  tho  ablest  speech  on 
the  Federal  side,  or  at  least  he  firet  took  the  strong  positions  of 
that  side.  He  raised  tho  constitutional  questions  which  we 
have  seen  advanced  by  the  President,  with  clearness  and  force, 
and  an  additional  one  that  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  (pre- 
gcrihing  that  French  and  Spanish  vessels  should  enter  the  ports 
of  Louisiana  as  mentioned  in  our  summary  of  the  treaty) 
granted  a  favor  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  over  other  ports  and 
hence  was  in  conflict  with  the  clause  in  the  ninth  section  of  tlie 
first  article  of  the  Gonstitntion,  in  the  following  words:  "no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  porta  of  one  State  over  those  of  another." 

Tlie  Federal  imputations  and  suspicions  in  respect  to  the 
validity  of  the  French  title  to  Louisiana,  aud  its  consequent 
ability  to  convey  a  good  title  to  the  United  States,  were  met,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  by  tlie  undeniable  fact  tliat  by  a 
royal  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  province  had  already  been 
publicly  and  formally  delivered  over  to  France;  thus,  if  tho 
treaty  of  Ildefonso  was  but  a  promise  to  cede,  acknowledging  a 
satisfaction  of  the  preliminary  conditions,  and  making  the  cession 
complete- 
All  the  Kepublican  members  who  spoko  on  that  question 
contended  that  the  provisions  of  tho  treaty  could  be  carried 
out  without  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution.  This  unity  of 
cx[>rcesioD  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  point  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  decided  in  a  preliminary  caucus;  or  else  wo  must 
suppose  the  President  stood  alone  in  his  party  in  tho  views 
recently  expressed  to  Mr.  Nicholas. 

John  Randolph — still  chairman  of  tho  Committee  of  "Ways 


^^ 
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and  Means  and  floor  leader  of  the  Republicans — very  jJainly 
proved  in  this  debate  how  much  less  adapted  he  was  to  a  com- 
prehensive discussion  of  principles,  than  to  brilliant  declamation 
spiced  with  shrewd  turns  and  personal  applications.  He  met 
G.  Griswold's  argument  by  attempting  to  prove  th^t  the  Con- 
stitution could  not  have  been  made  for  and  in  reference  to  any 
fixed  limits,  for  the  peace  of  Paris  prescribed  our  northwestern 
boundaries  to  be  the  extension  of  a  line  due  west  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  its  intersection  with  the  Mississippi ;  but  inas- 
much as  a  line  so  extended  would  not  touch  the  Mississippi,  it 
followed  that  the  United  States  were  without  limits  in  that  di- 
rection. 

The  strong  grounds  of  those  who  argued  in  favor  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  treaty  were  first  presented  connectedly  and 
succinctly  by  Mr.  Nicholson ;  and  as  we  have  given  the  Presi- 
dent's views,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  show  an  outline  of  those 
which  induced  a  majority  of  his  party  to  adopt  a  different  line  of 
action  from  that  ho  proposed. 

**  Had  I  [Baid  Mr.  Nicholson]  been  asked  anywhere  but  in  this  House,  whether  a 
sovereign  nation  had  a  right  to  acquire  new  territory,  I  should  have  thought  tho 
question  an  absurd  one.  It  appears  to  me  too  plain  and  undeniable  to  admit  of 
demonstration.  Is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  ancient  authorities  to  establish  a  ]>osi- 
tion  which  is  proved  by  the  conduct  pursued  by  all  nations,  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  world,  and  which  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  society  ?  Can  it  be  doubted, 
that  when  a  State  is  attacked,  it  has  the  right  to  assail  its  enemy  in  turn,  and  weaken 
the  agpfespor  by  dispossessing  him  of  a  part  of  his  territory.  Surely  the  opinions  of 
all  writers,  botii  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  examples  of  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  can 
leave  no  reason  to  doubt  on  this  subject. 

Let  tlie  Constitution,  however,  be  examined,  let  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
formed  bo  taken  into  view,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  instead  of  forbicjding,  the  Con- 
stitution recofrnizes  the  authority  to  acquire  territory.  In  the  year  177t),  when  the 
United  States  ubi^olved  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  each  State  became  a  sepa* 
rate  and  independent  sovereignty.  As  independent  sovereignties,  they  had  full 
power,  in  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  *to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
independent  States  might  of  right  do.'  Each  State,  separately  and  for  itself,  had 
all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and  no  man  can  bo  hardy  enough  to  deny,  that, 
at  that  time,  any  of  the  respective  States  had  the  capacity  to  extend  its  limits, 
ekher  by  conquest  or  by  purchase.  These  are  tho  only  two  methods,  indeed,  by 
which  territory  may  be  acquired ;  and  there  have  been  very  few  wars  in  which  the 
subjects  of  one  nation  or  another  have  not  been  compelled  to  change  masters.  In 
the  year  1781,  the  articles  of  Confederation  were  finally  agreed  to,  and  each  State 
surrendered  a  portion  of  its  sovereignty  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole. 
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Much  «u  referred,  but  tnach  «u  gWen  up.  The  management  of  ciicrnal  coiTccmi 
WM  gtven  to  CoDgren,  and  CongreM  atone  bid  the  power  to  liivy  var,  conclud« 
peace,  and  contract  alliances.  Tbo  capauii]'  of  the  indiriJual  States  to  acquire  new 
territory  no  longer  remained  to  them.  It  wta  surrendered  to  the  Ucnural  Govem- 
utnt,  with  the  powersoF peace  and  war.  In  the  year  HSH,  tlie  Stales agiilu  return- 
ed, as  ii  were,  to  their  original  independence.  Their  sovereignty  was  once  mora 
lUMumed.  Thej  deliberated  about  tbe  me&nt  of  •  more  permiinent  Union,  to  secura 
to  thcm^elTcs  and  tlieir  posterity  all  the  blesmngs  of  liberty.  Tho  pretent  C-ou«tita' 
tion  was  adopted,  and  eren  a  larger  portion  of  individual  lovercignly  Ka^  i<urren' 
dertd.  The  right  to  declare  war  was  giren  to  Congress,  the  right  to  m^lic  treaties 
to  the  President  and  Senate.  Conquest  and  purchaac  alone  nre  the  uieaun  hy  which 
nations  acquire  territory.  The  one  can  only  be  effected  by  wur,  the  other  Uy  treaty, 
and  when  the  States  divested  themselrca  of  these  powers,  and  gave  them  to  the  Gene> 
rat  Government,  they  gave,  at  the  same  time,  that  right  to  uci|uire  territory,  which 
tbe;  thenisclvva  originull;  hud.  The  right  must  exist  eoniewhere.  It  id  cm^'iiUsI  to 
independent  sovereignty.  The  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Cnn^titution 
eipressty  prohibits  the  States  from  entering  int^i  trestles,  or  levying  wur.  und  even 
from  forming  any  compact  or  agreement  with  another  State,  or  a  fcuviKn  Power 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  All  tho  rights  which  the  Staiiw  orlstinally  enjoyed, 
sre  either  reserved  to  the  Slates,  or  arc  vested  in  the  Qeneral  (iuviTimieiit.  If  they 
once  hiid  the  power  individually  to  acquire  territory,  and  this  is  now  proliibiled  to  them 
by  the  Constitution,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  tbe  power  is  vested  iu  the  United  States.' 

In  BHi>port  of  this  same  view,  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York, 
aeked  if  "  by  any  force  of  tho  currents  of  tlte  ocean,  or  any  con- 
flicts of  the  winds  and  tlie  waves,  a  now  surface  of  earth  should  . 
emerge  from  the  neighl>orliood  of  Cape  Hatterua,  it  would  be 
nn constitutional  to  take  posgcsstou  of  it?''  lie,  and  some  other 
speakers,  contended  that  every  purchase  of  lands  by  tlio  United 
States  frotn  Indian  nations  was  as  mucli  a  real  extension  of  tlicir 
existing  territory  aa  this.  lie  claimed  that  the  cession  by 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  by  the  peace  of  raris,  of 
domains  which  \vere  in  the  possession  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
was  merely  a  quit-claim ;  but  tliat  the  paramount  title  of  the 
original  inhabitants  was  not  thereby  affected,  and  to  acquire  it, 
was  to  acquire  foreign  territory. 

In  reply  to  G.  Griswold'a  second  constitutional  objtjction, 
Beveral  positions  were  taken.     Perhaps  as  many  restcii  their 


f.  Uriugiiton,  Decemlwr  lib, 

"  I  always  thoni;ht  that  when  we  should  acquire  Canada  and  Louii^iana,  it  wnuld  lie 
proper  to  i^overn  them  aa  provinces  and  allow  ihem  nn  voice  In  our  conneil:'.  In  wonl- 
InK  the  Ihinl  sectiao  of  the  FourUi  article  I  went  as  far  as  clrcnm-'tiinreii  would  permit 
to  establish  the  exclosion.  Candor  obliges  me  to  add  my  belief,  that,  hail  it  been  more 
pointedly  exureased,  a  strong  oppoaltion  would  have  been  made."  (Motrts's  Life  and 
Worfci,  lol.  iu.  p.  IBl.) 
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action  on  the  view  set  forth  in  the  following  remarks  of  Rodney, 
as  on  any  otlier  : 

•*  This  is  property  ceded  to  us  [he  said]  by  the  Power  ceding  it,  with  a  partica- 
liir  rescrvution.  I  am  not  for  quibbling  about  words,  or  distorting  terms.  Talting 
the  seventh  article  and  fairly  considering  it,  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  par* 
ticular  reservation — upon  delivering  possession  of  the  territory,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  true  meaning  of  the  language  which  is  used ;  and  will  any  gentleman  say  that 
accepting  the  treaty,  under  this  stipulation,  will  not  be  most  advantageous  to  us  ? 
What  individual  State  will  be  a£fected  by  it  more  than  any  other  ?  Does  it  give  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  an  advantage  over  New  York  ?  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  State  it  particularly  affects,  and  in  what  way.  *  No  preference,*  says  the 
Constitution,  '  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another.*  In  what  way,  under  this  treaty,  is  there 
any  preference  of  one  port  over  another  ?  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it  pointed  out, 
and  to  be  shown  whether  there  is  any  preference  of  Delaware  over  Massachusetts,  or 
of  Virginia  over  Georgia.  No.  The  Constitution  adverts  to  States  themselves ;  and 
that  the  distiuctiou  between  States  and  Territories  is  bottomed  upon  reason. 
Whence  the  necessity  of  the  distinction  ?  When  Territories  grow  into  States,  and 
become  represented  in  the  public  councils,  a  msg'ority  of  them  may  league  together, 
and  carry  into  effect  regulations  prejudicial  to  other  States.  Hence  the  Constitu- 
tiou  provides  that  in  all  commercial  regulations  all  the  States  shall  be  equally  affett- 
ed.  But  such  a  league  cannot  be  affected  by  Territories,  which  have  no  senators  in 
the  other  branch,  and  in  this  only  the  voice,  without  the  vote,  of  a  single  delegate. 
Independent  of  this  consideration  is  this :  if  by  any  particular  territorial  regulation 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  benefited,  that  territory  being  the  common  pro- 
perty  of  the  United  States,  a  public  stock  in  which  they  all  share,  every  State  in  the 
Union  reaps  alike  the  benefit.** 

Tliere  was  much  partisan  recrimination  throughout  the 
debate.  The  Federalists  had  their  action  in  1795  often  cast  in 
their  teeth ;  and  they  were  as  often  tauntingly  told  that  they  had 
no  constitutional  scruples  about  acquiring  territory  no  furtlier 
back  than  the  preceding  session  of  Congress. 

On  the  first  point  they  still  affected  to  adhere  to  their  former 
position  that  the  treaty-making  power  was  absolute  within  its 
constitutional  province — but  they  claimed  that  if  a  treaty  was 
unconstitutional,  it  was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  House  was 
authorized  to  treat  it  as  such.  If  the  House  was  entitled  to 
decide  wliether  the  treaty-making  power  acted  constitutionally, 
when  could  it  not  interfere  in  the  action  of  the  latter  ?  * 

To  escape  the  second  ground  of  attack,  they  admitted  that 

1  And  in  1795,  the  Federalists  bad  jnstifled  the  assumption  that  the  President  was 
authorized  to  declare  a  treaty  a  supreme  law  of  the  land,  by  proclamation,  even  before 
its  contents  were  made  known  to  the  House ! 
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new  territorj  could  be  acquired  by  conquest,  and  even  by  pur- 
chase, bnt  that  the  inhsbit&DtB  could  not  be  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.     Griewold  of  Connecticut  said  : 

''  A  nev  territorj  uid  Dew  iiibjecU  maj  nadonbtedlf  be  obUincd  bj  conquest 
nnd  bj  porcbase  ;  but  neither  (be  coaquest  dot  the  purcbnM  cau  iDcorporaie  ihem 
into  the  Union.  The/  mutt  remaiti  in  the  condition  ot  coloniea,  and  bo  jtovcmed 
acconlingt;.  The  objection  to  the  third  article  is  not  that  Iho  proTiuuc  of  Louiaiana 
could  not  hare  been  purchaKd,  bat  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  foreign  nation 
can  be  Incorporate  into  the  Union  bj  Irealj  or  by  a  law  ;  and  aa  this  cnuntr;  hna 
b«en  ceded  to  tbe  United  State*  0QI7  under  the  condilion  of  an  incorporation,  it 
results  that,  if  the  condition  It  uneonaUtutlonal  or  impoKible,  the  cession  itself  falls 
to  the  ground." 

Hiis  was  the  ground  taken  as  the  debate  progressed  by  near- 
ly all  tbe  lending  Federalists.  It  Involved  the  admission  of  s 
natural  right  or  prerogative  of  Bovereignty  in  tbe  Federal 
Goverument  not  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  If  tliis  extend- 
ed to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  it  would  seem  to  bo  a  curious 
refinement  to  claim  that  it  did  not  also  extend  to  putting  tbe 
inhabitaute  on  tbe  footing  of  citizens.  It  would  involve  n  strange 
anomaly  that  a  government  professing  that  legal  ciiuality  among 
its  citizens  was  a  natural  right,  and  offering  cltizengbip  within 
its  own  bosom  to  all  foreigners  of  tlie  Caucasian  race,  siinnld  be 
compelled  to  forever  treat  and  govern  its  own  children  who  had 
emigrated  across  a  river  into  another  portion  of  its  own  territories, 
as  colonists  I 

This  distinction  appears  to  us  too  frivolous  to  havo  been  sin- 
cere. But  there  waa  a  strong  motive  for  maintaining  its  validity. 
The  New  England  members,  partly  on  sectional  and  partly  on 
political  considerations,  were  deeply  avcreo  to  adding  ucw 
States  to  the  Union  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Tlio  atHliatious 
of  those  States  would  naturally  be  stronger  witli  those  which 
were  contiguous,  and  whose  physical  interests  were  the  same. 
They  would  not  bo  tied  to  either  the  maritime  interests  or  the 
Federalism  of  New  England.  Their  admission  tlieretbre  would 
be  the  introduction  of  new  partners  into  the  body  corporate 
which  would  reduce  the  relative  importance  and  power  of  the 
eastern  States.  Therefore  it  was  held  necessary  by  the  latter  to 
retain  forever  in  colonial  vassalage  a  territory  more  tbiin  thirty 
times  larger  than  New  England — a  territory  containing  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  Of  square  miles,  the  average  fertility  of 
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which  was  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  natnral  fertility  of 
the  best  square  mile  of  land  in  New  England — a  territory  to  be 
inhabited  at  some  future  day  by  more  than  thirty  times  the 
existing  population  of  the  original  States,  and  by  a  population 
in  equal  proportion  to  that  of  the  original  States,  the  descendants 
of  those  whose  arms  and  sufferings  secured  the  independence  of 
the  American  Union  1 

So,  too,  individually  the  power  of  all  the  other  corporators 
would  be  diminished  by  the  increase  of  the  number ;  and  the 
material  interests  of  New  England  would  really  be  more  benefit- 
ed by  this  addition  of  States  than  those  of  the  contiguous  west- 
em  ones.  Agriculture  could  never  be  the  leading  interest  among 
the  sterile  rocks  and  the  keenly  enterprising  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  proportion  to  population  or  territory,  she  excelled  in 
the  maritime  branch  of  national  industry.  She  would  soon 
be  inevitably  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in  the  manufacturing 
branch,  for  she  had  the  best  natural  facilities  therefor,  and  the 
greatest  need  of  employments  extraneous  of  agriculture.  The 
incorporation  of  New  States  would  widen  her  markets,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  and  cheapen  the  products  she  required 
in  exchange.  To  the  agricultural  States,  the  addition  of  new 
ones  raising  the  same  products  opened  no  new  markets,  and  it 
increased  the  competitors  desirous  to  supply  those  already  exist- 
ing, or  which  were  to  spring  up  with  new  interests  in  the  less 
fertile  Atlantic  States. 

If  the  addition  would  disturb  the  partisan  siatvrqvo^  one  would 
think  the  Federalists  were  reduced  to  a  condition  too  depressed 
to  ask  to  have  a  territory  larger  than  all  the  original  ter- 
ritory of  the  Union  kept  in  perpetual  colonial  subserviency,  for 
the  sake  of  leaving  them  a  chance  for  recovering  their  political 
ascendency.  Besides,  those  who  profess  any  grade  of  republican 
principles,  are  bound  to  recognize  the  propriety  as  well  as  the 
right  of  self-government  in  those  who  are  as  capable  as  them- 
selves of  its  exercise.  If  they  believe  their  own  doctrines,  they 
are  also  bound  to  believe  they  will  prevail  in  the  minds  of  such 
persons. 

No  Federal  statesman  of  that  day  besides  Govemeur  Morris, 
foresaw  tlie  natural  and  legitimate  consequences  which  ought  to 
inure  to  New  England  from  the  erection  of  trans-Mississippian 
States.    His  views  were  tinged  with  some  of  his  customary 
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refinements,  and  he  imagined  motives  which  would  probably 
never  have  operated ;  but  he  caught  the  main  idea,  that  New 
England  ought  to  be  the  section  of  the  Union  more ,  than  all 
others,  benefited  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

Not  80  thought  the  class  of  statesmen  who  then  represented 
New  England  Federalism.  Plunging  forward  from  one  transpa- 
rent inconsistency  to  another — acrid,  pharasaical,  and  controlled 
by  a  narrow  and  selfish  partisanship — they  resisted  the  acquisi- 
tion desperately  to  the  last ;  and  when  it  took  place,  immediately 
entered  upon  a  course  as  well  calculated  to  drive  oft'  every 
resulting  benefit  to  New  England,  as  if  it  had  been  devised  for 
that  especial  purpose. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recount  all  the  partisan  manoeuvres 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  pending  its 
action  on  the  treaty. 

The  resolution,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  carrying 
it  into  eflfect,  passed  October  25th,  yeas  ninety,  nays  twenty-five. 

On  the  act  authorizing  a  creation  of  stocks  to  raise  money  for 
the  stipulated  payments  to  France,  the  Federal  senators  were 
enabled  to  relieve  their  feelings,  also,  before  a  public  audience ; 
and  the  whole  range  of  the  debate  in  the  House  was  again 
travelled  over,  and  with  increased  violence,  because  their  talk- 
ing increased  thoir  excitement. 

White,  of  Delaware,  declared  it  was  only  "buying  of  France 
an  authority  to  make  war  on  Spain,"  and  he  asked  if  gentlemen 
would  *'  submit  to  the  degi*adation "  "  at  so  inconvenient  a 
price  I"  Admitting  that  wo  must  have  New  Orleans  and  some 
other  positions  on  the  river,  necessary  to  secure  its  navigation, 
he  believed  the  possession  of  Louisiana  "  would  be  the  greatest 
curse  that  could  at  present  befall  us ;"  "  he  would  rather  see  it 
given  to  France  or  Spain."  But  if  "  this  extent  of  territory 
was  a  desirable  acquisition,  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  was  a  most 
enormous  sum  to  give."  Our  ministers  at  Paris  ought  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  circumstances  to  "  lessen  the  consideration." 

Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  did  not  believe  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  could  bo  rendered  legal  by  even  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  believed  the 
assent  of  every  State  would  be  requisite.  He  took  the  usual 
ground  that  the  Government  could  acquire  new  territory  by  pur- 
chase or  conquest,  and  govern  it  ^'  as  a  dependent  province." 
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This  recent  Sepretary  of  State  contemptuously  repudiated  any 
reliance  on  the  honor  and  justice  of  France,  declaring  that 
'^  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  past  we  had  known  too  well  what  they 
were." 

John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  voted  against  the 
bill  which  had  passed  the  Senate  (October  26th)  to  enable  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  the  ceded  territory,  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  present  bill.  He  said  he  "  was  free  to 
confess  that  the  third  article  [of  the  treaty]  and  more  especially 
the  seventh,  contained  engagements  placing  us  in  a  dilemma, 
from  which  he  saw  no  possible  mode  of  extricating  ourselves 
but  by  an  amendment,  or  rather  an  addition  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." But  this  was  only  saying  that  the  President  and  Senate 
had  bound  the  nation  to  engagements  which  required  the 
cooperation  of  more  extensive  powers  than  theirs,  to  carry 
them  into  execution.    He  continued  : 

**  This  is  what  your  ministers,  in  the  very  case  before  you,  have  confessedly  done. 
It  is  well  known  that  their  powers  did  not  authorize  them  to  conclude  this  treaty . 
but  they  acted  for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  and  this  House  by  a  large  majority 
has  advised  to  the  ratification  of  their  proceedings.  Suppose,  then,  not  only  that 
tne  ministers  who  signed,  but  the  President  and  Senate  who  ratified  this  compact, 
have  exceeded  their  powers.  Suppose  that  the  other  House  of  Congress,  who  have 
given  their  assent  by  passing  this  and  other  bills  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  obliga- 
tions it  imposes  on  us,  have  exceeded  their  powers.  Nay,  suppose  even  that  the 
majority  of  States  competent  to  amend  the  Constitution  in  other  cases,  could  not 
amend  it  in  this,  without  exceeding  their  powers — and  this  is  the  extremest  point 
to  which  any  gentlemen  on  this  floor  has  extended  his  scfuples — suppose  all  this, 
and  there  still  remains  in  the  country  a  power  competent  to  adopt  and  sanction 
every  part  of  our  engagements,  and  to  carry  them  entirely  into  execution.  For 
notwithstanding  the  objections  and  apprehensions  of  many  individuals,  of  many 
wi«c,  able  and  excellent  men,  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  yet  such  is  the  public 
favor  attending  the  transaction  which  commenced  by  the  negotijition  of  this  treaty, 
ftud  which  I  hope  will  terminate  in  our  full,  undisturbed,  and  undisputed  possession 
of  the  ceded  territory,  that  I  firmly  believe  if  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
amply  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  everything  for  which  we  have  contracted, 
fchiill  be  proposed,  as  I  think  it  ought,  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  We  can  therefore  fulfill  our  part  of  the  conventions,  and  this 
is  all  that  France  has  a  right  to  require  of  us. 

Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  favored  the  bill  in  a  vigorous  speech, 
and  he  properly  condemned  the  "allusions  artfully  made"  in 
public  debate  by  some  of  his  political  friends,  and  particularly 
White  of  Delaware,  to  "documents  communicated  under  the 
injunction  of  secrecy." 
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Tracy,  of  Connecticut,  took  the  same  ground  with  Pickering 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  States  to  sanction  the  incorporation  of  territory  into  the 
Union,  and  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  right  of  acquiring 
and  governing  foreign  territory. 

On  the  Republican  side,  Jackson  of  Georgia,  Wright  of  Mary- 
land, Taylor  of  Virginia,  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  Brecken- 
ridge  of  Kentucky,  Nicholas  of  Virginia,  and  Cocke  of  Tennessee, 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  November  3d,  and  the  vote 
stood  yeas  twenty-six,  nays  five.  All  the  Republicans  voted  for 
it,  and  also  Adams,  Dayton,  Olcott,  and  Flumer  (the  two  last 
from  New  Hampshire),  Federalists. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  the  Administration  from  the  Loui- 
siana purchase  would  have  been  great  under  any  circumstances. 
But  the  bitter  opposition  of  its  opponents  added  to  the  effect. 
They  drew  attention  to  the  subject.  Tliey  set  the  nation  to  con- 
templating the  results  likely  to  flow  from  the  acquisition.  They 
prevented  the  people  from  tacitly  settling  down  into  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  matter  of  course  under  tlie  circumstances, 
and  that  any  set  of  rulers  would  have  taken  the  same  steps,  and 
secured  tlie  same  advantages.  They  by  these  means  taught  can- 
did and  reflecting  men,  even  among  the  Federalists,  that  a  great 
and  vigorous  statesman  guided  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  instead 
of  the  philosophical  and  visionary  theorist  who  had  been 
described  to  them.  And  when  liberal  men  discover  that  they 
have  been  mistaken  in  estimating  an  opponent  in  one  important 
particular,  they  are  prone  to  push  their  investigations  further. 

There  was  much  which  was  calculated  to  make  a  fair  scrutiny 
redound  to  the  further  credit  of  the  Administration.  The  stand- 
ing army  had  been  reduced  to  a  handful,  and  our  great  naval 
preparations  were  stopped,  yet  our  foreign  relations,  beyond  the 
speck  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  strictly  peaceful ;  we 
had  not  been  so  free  from  foreign  aggressions  since  the  origin 
of  the  government ;  and  internally  not  a  county,  or  town,  or 
hamlet  of  the  United  States  was  menacing  "  insurrection,"  or 
even  expressing  discontent.  The  taxes  were  abolished,  yet 
public  debt  was  visibly  and  rapidly  decreasing.  Great  treasury 
schemes  were  extinct,  yet  industry  prospered.  The  press  and 
tongue  were  free,  yet  the  Government  gained  daily  in  popularity. 
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Democracy  was  everywhere  triumphant,  yet  law,  order,  and 
religion  maintained  their  ascendency.  Great  and  expensive 
judicial  "engines  of  government "  had  fallen,  yet  every  man 
sat  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  and  enjoyed  his  own  in 
security.  Never  since  the  dawn  of  time  was  there  a  govern- 
ment which  met  all  the  ends  of  its  institution  better,  or  with 
less  burden  to  the  governed. 

The  Federalists,  since  the  Administration  of  Washington,  had 
not  only  seized  nearly  every  practicable  occasion  to  legislate  un- 
wisely, but  they  had  exhibited  an  infatuation — what  almost  seem- 
ed an  infatuated  desire — to  seize  occasions  to  take  a  violent  issue 
with  the  settled  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  American  people. 
They  had,  in  the  election  of  1801,  alienated  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. Yet  many  a  man  of  character  lingered  with  them,  ashamed 
to  abandon  his  colors.  The  desertion  of  leaders  at  tliat  time  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  popular  desertion.  But  their  conduct  on  the 
Louisiana  question  sent  off  to  their  enemy's  camp  a  largo  body  of 
their  principal  men.  That  a  little  handful  in  Congress,  scarcely 
numerous  enough  to  make  a  serious  parliamentary  opposition, 
should,  on  this  question,  where  tlie  Government  had  almost  the 
entire  mass  of  the  nation  on  its  side,  so  furiously  and  acrimo- 
niously contest  every  inch,  was  something  more  tlian  a  common 
party  error.  It  betrayed  an  extent  of  political  folly  for  which 
there  could  be  neither  cure  nor  hope.  It  was  no  shame  to  leave 
men  to  their  own  labors,  who,  like  Sydney  Smith's  Mrs.  Parting-^ 
ton,  chose  to  employ  themselves  in  mopping  back  the  Atlantic  I 
The  vote  in  the  Senate  foreshadowed  that  thenceforth  the  Fede- 
ral ascendency  would  be  found  tottering  even  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

But  the  ultra-Federalist  leaders  were  predestined  to  learn 
nothing  by  experience.  They  were  pure  "  exotics  "  amidst  the 
mass  of  American  mind.  They  could  neither  see  nor  hear  any- 
thing but  their  favorite  idea.  They  groped  about  like  foreign- 
ers, never  understanding  the  character  of  their  countrymen,  nor 
the  system  of  things  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  were 
the  shadows  of  an  old  regime^  having  no  commixture  or  sympa- 
thy with  the  generation  about  them.  Tliey  were  political 
Quixotes,  dreaming  over  the  dreams,  and,  in  imagination,  fight- 
ing over  the  battles  of  a  bygone  age. 

Fisher  Ames  wrote  Thomas  Dwight,  October  31, 1803 : 
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**  Having  bought  an  empire,  who  is  to  be  the  emperor  ?  The  sovereign  people  ? 
aU,  or  only  the  people  of  the  dominant  States,  and  the  dominant  demagogues  in 
those  States,  who  call  themselves  the  people  ?  As  in  old  Rome,  Marius,  or  Sjlla,  or 
Cssar,  Pompey,  Antony,  or  Lepidus  will  vote  themselves  provinces  and  triumphs. 

Never  before  was  it  attempted  to  play  the  fool  on  so  great  a 

scale.  The  game,  however,  will  not  be  half  played ;  nay,  it  will  not  be  begun, 
before  it  is  changed  into  another,  where  the  knave  will  turn  up  trump  and  win  the 
odd  trick 

'*  But  what  say  you  wise  ones  ?  Is  the  payment  of  so  many  millions  to  a  belli- 
gerent no  breach  of  neutrality,  especially  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
case,  when  Great  Britain  is  fighting  our  battles  and  the  battles  of  mankind,  and 
France  is  combating  for  the  power  to  enslave  and  plunder  us  and  all  the  world  ?"  * 

• 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this  that  he  wrote  the  declara- 
tion that  in  "  England  he  beheld  a  real  people,"  and  "  patriotism 
broad  awake,"  quoted  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work ;  and 
he  was  peculiarly  liberal  at  this  period  in  applying  his  customary 
savory  "free  negro"  comparisons  to  our  Government  and 
people. 

Morris  wrote  Roger  Griswold,  November  25th,  1803  : 

'*  When  the  people  have  been  long  enough  drunk,  they  will  get  sober ;  but 
while  the  frolic  lasts,  to  reason  with  them  is  useless.  Their  present  leaders  take 
advantage  of  their  besotted  condition,  and  tie  their  hands  and  feet;  but  if  this 
prevents  them  from  running  into  the  fire,  why  should  we,  who  arc  their  friends, 
complain  K*' 

Whether  Hamilton  wrote  in  respect  to  the  accession  of 
Louisiana,  and  his  letters  have  not  been  preserved,  we  are 
unable  to  say.  "We  find  nothing  on  the  topic  in  his  published 
correspondence. 

Some  other  events  of  the  Congressional  session  demand  our 
notice. 

The  bankrupt  law  passed  during  Mr.  Adams's  Administration 
was  repealed,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  President. 
This  sent  another  large  batch  of  Government  appointees  out  of 
oflBce. 

Louisiana  was  erected  into  two  territories,  that  portion  of  it 
south  of  a  line  running  west  from  the  Mississippi,  at  33°  of 
north  latitude,  called  Orleans,  and  tliat  north  retaining  the  name 
of  Louisiana.     A  temporary  government  was  framed  for  each. 

*  Arae9*8  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  329.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Ameses  habitual  Rolicitude  for 
the  rights  of  Englaud  would  not  have  so  far  outran  l^ose  of  George  III.  and  Lord 
Hawkesbury  had  ho  seen  Mr.  King's  dispatches. 

'  Morris  s  Life  and  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  1S4. 
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A  bill  passed  by  the  requisite  majority  of  two-thirds,  though 
warmly  resisted  by  the  Federalists,  for  submitting  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  requiring  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident to  be  separately  voted  for. 

On  the  5th  of  December  the  President  had  announced  the 
cessation  of  dilBculties  with  Morocco,  and  he  awarded  great 
praise  to  the  officers  who  had  commanded  in  the  operations 
against  that  power,  Preble,  Rogers,  Campbell  and  Bainbridge. . 

On  the  20th  of  March  a  private  message  communicated  the 
intelligence  that  Captain  Bainbridge  had  been  wrecked  in  the 
Philadelphia  frigate,  on  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  and  that  its  entire 
crew  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Tripolitans. 

On  the  26th  of  March  a  bill  passed,  imposing,  after  the  30th 
of  June  following,  an  additional  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per 
centum  ad  val(yt*em  on  all  imports  paying  ad  valorem  duties, 
and  increasing  it  to  ten  per  centum  on  imports  in  foreign  vessels. 
The  proceeds  of  this  tariff  were  to  be  termed  the  "  Mediterra- 
nean Fund,"  and  exclusively  applied  to  carrying  on  the  warlike 
operations  necessary  for  the  protection  of  commerce  in  that  sea. 

An  indication  of  the  height  to  which  party  spirit  ran  this 
session  is  presented  by  the  circumstance  that  a  resolution,  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate,  that  the  members  wear  crape  on  their 
arms  for  a  month,  "  in  testimony  of  the  national  gratitude  and 
reverence  "  to  the  memories  of  Samuel  Adams  and  Edmund 
Pendleton,  recently  deceased,  was  made  a  party  question,  every 
Federalist  but  White  of  Delaware  voting  against  it.*  The 
House  had  unanimously  decided  to  wear  this  badge  of  mourning 
for  Samuel  Adams.  On  learning  the  death  of  Pendleton,  a 
similar  resolution  passed  without  any  dissenting  votes.* 

John  Pickering,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  New  Hampshire,  was  put  on  his  trial  before  the  Senate,  for 
impeachment,  on  charges  preferred  the  preceding  session.  His 
son  petitioned  for  a  delay,  on  the  ground  that  his  father  had 
been  insane  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  still  continued  so, 
and  that  he  was  too  feeble  to  be  brought  to  Washington.  He 
had  exercised  judicial  duties  during  this  alleged  derangement. 
*  He  had  been  given  the  whole  period  since  the  last  session  to 

>  Bradley  of  Vermont,  and  John  Smith  of  Ohio,  Bepnblicans,  voted  with  the  Fedo- 
ralistfl. 

2  Ayes,  seventy-seven. 
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prepare  for  trial.  No  overture  was  made  looking  towards  Iiia 
▼acation  of  the  office.  The  Senate,  therefore,  decided  the  trial 
must  proceed. 

Though  there  was  some  respectable  testimony  in  proof  of  bis 
insanity  prior  to  bis  intemperance,  it  was  made  abundantly 
apparent  that  be  was  a  gross,  habitual  and  notorious  drunkard ; 
and  that,  if  the  wild,  indecorous  and  illegal  proceedings'  of  which 
he  was  guilty  were  not  the  sole  results  of  actual  and  oi-dinary 
drankeaness,  the  insanity  be  manifested  was  the  concomitant  and 
reciprocal  effect  of  his  wholly  nnreatrained  inebriety. 

After  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  suspend  proceedings,  de- 
cided by  nearly  strict  party  votes  (tbe  FederalistB  voting  for, 
and  the  Republicans  against  the  sospension),  the  trial  was  pushed 
to  a  close,  and  Pickering  was  pronounced  guilty  on  the  articles 
of  impeachment  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  seven.  Tlio  nays  were 
all  Federalists.  The  vote  for  removal  stood  twenty  to  six,  Wells 
of  Delaware  now  voting  with  the  majority. 

An  effort  was  made  througbont  tbe  trial,  and  afterwards,  to 
represent  this  unfortunate  officer  as  the  victim  of  Republican 
and  Executive  persecution.  But  the  real  features  of  the  case 
were  too  broad  and  apparent  to  be  mistaken  by  any  one. 

The  House  ordered  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  prepared 
against  Samuel  Chase,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  but  bis  trial  was  deferred 
to  the  next  session. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  27tli  of  March. 

*  H«  nred  ind  bhrobemed  on  t)i«  bench  In  open  eonrl— cnrMd  the  pnrtEes— called 
people  (iiometlmet  penect  itTangen)  to  come  up  uid  ait  beside  him  on  the  bench, 

.1 . — .- —  . 11 It  .1 R.-.J      "i  had  wholly  renwed  to  perTorm  bii  dnUeB 

BTenue  lawB  of  the  United  Stales. 
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During  the  late  session  of  Congress,  a  Republican  caucus 
had  been  held  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
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Vice-Presidency.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  unanimously  renominated. 
Colonel  Burr  was  so  completely  stripped  of  the  confidence  of  his 
party  that  there  was  not  a  faction  in  Congress  in  favor  of  his  re- 
election ;  and  the  vote  for  the  Vice-Presidential  candidate  stood 
for  George  Clinton,  sixty-seven ;  for  John  Breckenridge,  twenty ; 
for  Levi  Lincoln,  nine ;  for  John  Langdon,  seven  ;  for  Gideon 
Granger,  four ;  for  Samuel  Maclay,  one. 

Mr.  Clinton  had  been  Governor  of  New  York  tliroughout 
the  Eevolution  and  for  a  considerable  subsequent  period.  He 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  party  in  that  State  which  so  long  and 
pertinaciously  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Kepublicans  when  that 
«party  was  organized.  Without  any  of  that  brilliancy  of  talent 
possessed  by  his  celebrated  nephew,  De  Witt  Clinton,  he  was 
nevertheless  a  man  of  solid  parts,  firm  good  sense,  and  invinci- 
ble determination.  His  decided  executive  ability  had  been 
tested  by  a  long  and  successful  career  in  civil  and  military  posi- 
tions. His  integrity  was  undisputed,  his  private  character  irre- 
proachable. He  was  four  years  older  than  the  President.  All 
things  considered,  his  nomination  was  an  eminently  fit  one,  and 
it  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  made  four 
years  earlier,  in  the  place  of  that  of  a  comipt  intriguer  who  had 
never  really  approached  Mr.  Clinton  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  of  his  State.* 

We  shall  glance  rapidly  over  such  of  the  President's  corres- 
pondence during  the  late  session,  as  has  not  been  adverted  to, 
and  which  presents  interesting  ideas  or  facts  not  already  given. 

Li  a  letter  to  David  Williams,  November  14th  (1803),  he 
complained  that  certain  causes,  which  he  enumerated,  had 
"  long  since  produced  an  overcharge  in  the  class  of  competitors 
for  learned  occupations,  and  great  distress  among  the  supernu- 
merary candidates ;  and  the  more,  as  their  habits  of  life  had  dis- 
qualified them  for  reentering  into  the  laborious  class."  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Jefferson  meant  to  say  that  the  legal  and  medical 
professions  were  overstocked,  including  teachers  in  the  higher 
departments  of  science.'    The  remedy  he  proposed  was  to  make 

>  Those  who  desire  to  know  the  can&es  and  means  of  Bnrr^s  first  nomination,  and  whv 
Ur.  Clinton  was  passed  over  on  that  occasion,  will  find  them  explained  in  Hammond^ 
Political  History  of  New  York. 

9  The  disturbed  political  relations  of  Europe  had  driven  many  learned  men  to  cor 
MhanB,  who  being  unacquainted  with  American  modes  of  living,  sulfered,  in  some  in- 
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agriculture  a  scientific  profession  or  avocation,  and  thus  lure 
the  "supernumeraries"  into  an  employment  where  they  would 
find  occupation  both  for  the  body  and  mind.    He  said  : 

"  The  evil  cannot  be  suddenly,  nor  perhaps  ever  entirely  cured :  nor  should  I 
presume  to  say  by  what  means  it  may  be  cured.  Doubtless  there  are  many  engines 
which  the  nation  might  bring  to  bear  on  this  object  Public  opinion,  and  public 
encouragement  are  among  these.  The  class  principally  defective  is  that  of  agricul- 
ture. It  is  the  first  in  utility,  and  ought  to  be  the  first  in  respect.  The  same  artifi- 
cial means  which  have  been  used  to  produce  a  competition  in  learning,  may  be 
equally  successful  in  restoring  agriculture  to  its  primary  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
It  is  a  science  of  the  very  first  order.  It  counts  among  its  handmaids  the  most  re- 
spectable sciences,  such  as  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Mathematics 
generally.  Natural  History,  Botany.  In  every  College  and  University,  a  professor- 
ship of  agriculture,  and  the  cla^  of  its  students,  might  be  honored  as  the  firslp 
Young  men  closing  their  academical  education  with  this,  as  the  crown  of  all  other 
sciences,  fascinated  with  its  solid  charms,  and  at  a  time  when  they  are  to  choose  an 
occupation,  instead  of  crowding  the  other  classes,  would  return  to  the  farms  of  their 
fathers,  their  own,  or  those  of  others,  and  replenish  and  invigorate  a  calling,  now 
languishing  under  contempt  and  oppression.  The  charitable  schools,  instead  of 
storing  their  pupils  with  a  lore  which  the  present  state  of  society  does  not  call  for, 
converted  into  schools  of  agriculture,  might  restore  them  to  that  branch  qualified  to 
enrich  and  honor  themselves,  and  to  increase  the  productions  of  the  nation  instead 
of  consuming  them.  A  gradual  abolition  of  the  useless  offices,  so  much  accumulated 
in  all  governments,  might  close  this  drain  also  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  and  les- 
sen the  burdens  imposed  on  them.  By  these,  and  the  better  means  which  will 
occur  to  others,  the  surcharge  of  the  learned,  might  in  time  be  drawn  off  to  recruit 
the  laboring  class  of  citizens,  the  sum  of  industry  be  increased,  and  that  of  misery 

diminished. 

«  *  *  *  * 

*'  The  general  desire  of  men  to  live  by  their  heads  rather  than  their  hands,  and 
the  strong  allurements  of  great  cities  to  those  who  have  any  turn  for  dissipation, 
threaten  to  make  them  here,  as  in  Europe,  the  sinks  of  voluntary  misery." 

Views  according  with  the  above  were  often  expressed  by  the 
President  in  his  family.  His  grandson,  Colonel  T.  J.  Eandolph, 
writes  us : 

"  He  held  in  little  esteem  the  education  that  made  men  ignorant  and  helpless 
as  to  the  common  necessities  of  life ;  and  he  exemplified  it  by  an  incident  which 
occurred  to  a  young  gentleman  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  had  been  educated. 
On  riding  out  with  his  companions,  the  strap  of  his  saddle-girth  broke  at  the  hole  of 
the  buckle ;  and  they,  perceiving  it  an  accident  easily  remedied,  rode  on  and  left  him. 
A  plain  man  coming  up,  and  seeing  that  his  horse  had  made  a  circular  path  in  the  road 

stances,  a  good  deal  of  distress.  Mr.  Jefferson  remarked,  in  the  letter  from  which  we 
are  quoting:  "Many,  who  cannot  find  employment  in  Europe, accordingly  come  here. 
Those  who  can  labor  do  well,  for  the  most  part.  Of  the  learned  class  or  emigrants,  a 
small  portion  find  employments  analogous  to  their  talents.  But  many  fail,  and  return  to 
complete  their  course  of  misery  in  the  scenes  where  it  began." 
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in  hia  impatience  to  get  on,  asked  if  he  could  aid  him  ?  *  Oh,  sir/  replied  the 
yoong  man,  *  if  jon  could  only  assiet  me  to  get  it  up  to  the  next  hole  V  '  Sup- 
pose jon  let  it  out  a  hole  or  two  on  the  other  side,*  said  the  man.'* 

-  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  of  December  13th,  the  President 
advised  him  that  he  should  consider  it  inexpedient  for  the  for- 
mer to  give  any  opinion  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Bank,  whether  it  would  be  proper  to 
change  the  manner  of  electing  the  officers  of  the  branch  institu- 
tions ;  and  this  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  ought  not,  by 
volunteering  its  sanction,  to  disarm  itself  "  of  any  fair  right  of 
animadversion,  whenever  that  institution  should  be  a  legitimate 
subject  of  consideration.'*  What  follows,  shows  that  his  hosti- 
lity to  the  Bank  was  quite  as  decided  as  on  the  first  presentation 
of  the  question  during  General  Washington's  Administration — 
that,  indeed,  it  had  rather  gained  than  lost  in  intensity.  He 
wrote : 

**  From  a  passage  in  the  letter  of  the  President,  I  obserye  an  idea  of  establishing 
a  branch  bank  of  the  United  States  in  New  Orleans.  This  institution  is  one  of  the 
most  deadly  hostility  existing,  against  the  principles  and  form  of  our  Constitution. 
The  nation  is,  at  this  time,  so  strong  and  united  in  its  sentiments,  that  it  cannot  be 
shaken  at  this  moment.  But  suppose  a  series  of  untoward  events  should  occur,  suf- 
ficient to  bring  into  doubt  the  competency  of  a  republican  government  to  meet  a 
cri:jiB  of  great  danger,  or  to  unhinge  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  public  func* 
tionaries ;  an  institution  like  this,  penetrating  by  its  branches  every  part  of  the 
Union,  actiug  by  command  and  in  phalanx,  may,  in  a  critical  moment,  upset  the 
government.  I  deem  no  government  safe  which  is  under  the  vassalage  of  any  sclf- 
coustituted  authorities,  or  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  nation,  or  its  regular 
fuuctionarics.  What  an  obstruction  could  not  this  bank  of  the  United  States,  with  all 
its  branch  banks,  be  in  time  of  war  ?  It  might  dictate  to  us  the  peace  we  should 
accept,  or  withdraw  its  aids.  Ought  we  then  to  give  further  growth  to  an  institu- 
tion so  powerful,  60  hostile  ?  That  it  is  so  hostile  we  know,  1,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  persons  composing  the  body  of  directors  in  every  bauk, 
principal  or  branch  ;  and  those  of  most  of  the  stockholders :  2,  from  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  measures  and  principles  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  election  of  those 
friendly  to  them :  and  8,  from  the  sentiments  of  the  newspapers  they  support. 
Now,  while  we  are  strong,  it  is  the  greatest  duty  we  owe  to  the  safety  of  our  Con- 
stitution, to  bring  this  powerful  enemy  to  a  perfect  subordination  under  its  authori- 
ties. The  first  measure  would  be  to  reduce  them  to  an  equal  footing  only  with  other 
banks,  as  to  the  favors  of  the  Government.  But,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  a  gene- 
ral combination  of  the  banks  against  us,  in  a  critical  emergency,  could  we  not  make 
a  beginnhig  towards  an  independent  use  of  our  own  money,  towards  holding  our 
own  bonk  in  all  the  deposits  where  it  is  received,  and  letting  the  treasurer  give  his 
draft  or  note,  for  payment  at  any  particular  place,  which,  in  a  well  conducted  go* 
vernment,  ought  to  have  as  much  credit  as  any  private  draft,  or  bank  note,  or  bill, 
and  would  give  us  the  same  facilities  which  we  derive  from  the  banks  ?    I  pray  you 
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to  turn  thin  subject  in  your  mind,  and  to  give  it  tUb^  benefit  of  your  knowledge  of 
details ;  whereas,  I  have  only  yery  general  TiewB  of  the  sttljeet.  Affectionate  salu- 
tations." 

A  remark  in  a  letter  to  Timothy  Bloodworth,  January  29th 
(1804),  gives  the  eabstance  of  one  frequently  made  by  him,  smi- 
lingly, in  his  family.  After  reciting  some  of  the  measures  of 
his  Administration,  he  said : 

**  I  think  [these]  must  reconcile  the  great  body  of  those  who  thought  themselves 
our  enemies,  but  were  in  truth  only  the  enemies  of  certain  Jacobinical,  atheistical, 
anarchical,  imaginary  caricatures,  which  existed  only  in  the  laud  of  the  Raw-head 
and  Bloody-bones,  beings  created  to  frighten  the  credulous.** 

Colonel  Eandolph  writes  us : 

"  In  speaking  of  the  calumnies  which  had  been  uttered  against  his  public  and 
private  character  with  such  unmitigated  and  untiring  bitterness,  ho  said  that  he  had 
not  considered  them  as  abusing  him ;  they  had  never  known  him.  They  had  crea* 
ted  an  imaginary  being  clothed  with  odious  attributes,  to  whom  they  gave  his  name ; 
and  it  was  against  that  creature  of  their  imaginations  they  had  levelled  their  ana- 
themas/' 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  Dr.  Priestley,  January  29th  : 

"  Have  you  seen  the  new  work  of  Malthus  on  population  ?  It  is  one  of  the  ablest 
I  have  ever  seen.  Although  his  main  object  is  to  delineate  the  effects  of  redundancy 
of  population,  and  to  test  the  poor  laws  of  England,  and  other  palliations  for  that 
evil,  several  important  questions  in  political  economy,  allied  to  his  subject  incident- 
ally, are  treated  with  a  masterly  hand.  It  is  a  single  octavo  volume,  and  I  havo 
been  only  able  to  read  a  borrowed  copy,  the  only  one  I  have  yet  heard  of." 

On  the  1st  of  February,  he  thanked  M.  Say,  the  distin- 
guished French  writer  on  Political  Economy,  for  a  copy  of  his 
work  on  that  subject,  which  he  had  just  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  again  spoke  well  of  Malthus's  work.  He  advanced, 
or  rather  suggested  the  idea,  that  the  distribution  of  labor  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  in  Europe — namely,  placing  manufacturing 
hands  alongside  the  agricultural,  "  so  that  the  one  part  shall 
feed  both,  and  the  other  part  furnish  both  with  clothes  and  other 
comforts  ■ ' — might  not  be  the  one  best  applicable  to  the  United 
States.  As  Europe  had  as  much  population  as  her  products 
could  sustain  (or  as  the  increase  in  each  must  be  limited  and 
slow),  and  as  America  had  land  enough  to  keep  up  the  most  rapid 
possible  advance  of  population,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
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an  enormoQs  snrplus  of  food,  he  snggested  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  for  America  to  raise  food  "  to  nourish  the  now  perish- 
ing births  of  Europe"  (an  allusion  to  Malthus's  theory  of  the 
fatal  necessity  of  starvation,  where  human  fecundity  outruns  the 
means  of  subsistence),  and  that  Europe  in  return  should  send  us 
"  our  clothes  and  other  comforts."  He  said  "  morality  "  favored 
this  idea ;  and  "  so  invariably  did  the  laws  of  nature  create  our 
duties  and  interests,  that  when  they  seem  to  be  at  vai-iance,  we 
ought  to  suspect  some  fallacy  in  our  reasonings." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gerry,  of  March  3d,  the  President,  after 
stating  the  general  prospects  of  the  two  political  parties,  thus 
alluded  to  his  feelings  in  respect  to  his  own  renomination : 


ct 


I  sincerely  regret  that  the  unboanded  calumnies  of  the  Federal  party  have 
obliged  me  to  throw  myself  on  the  verdict  of  my  country  for  trial,  my  great  desire 
having  been  to  retire,  at  the  end  of  the  present  term,  to  a  life  of  tranquillity  ;  and 
it  was  my  decided  purpose  when  I  entered  into  office.  They  force  my  continuance. 
If  we  can  keep  the  vessel  of  State  as  steadily  in  her  course  for  another  four  years, 
my  earthly  purposes  will  be  accomplished,  and  I  shall  be  free  to  enjoy,  as  you  are 
doing,  my  family,  my  (arm,  and  my  books.'' 

On  the  16th  of  April  he  wrote  (from  Monticello)  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  commenting  on  a  statement  of  the  latter 
that  there  was  a  Federal  scheme  on  foot  for  forming  a  coalition 
between  the  Federalists  and  Republicans,  "  of  what  they  called 
the  seven  eastern  States."  The  commentary  is  far  too  good  to 
be  omitted : 

'*  The  Federalists  know,  that,  eo  nomine,  they  are  gone  forever.  Their  object, 
therefore,  is  how  to  return  into  power  under  some  other  form.  Undoubtedly  they 
have  but  one  means,  which  is  to  divide  the  Republicans,  join  the  minority,  and  bar- 
ter with  them  for  the  cloak  of  their  name.  I  say,  join  the  minority ;  because  the 
majority  of  the  Republicans,  not  needing  them,  will  not  buy  them.  The  minority, 
having  no  other  means  of  ruling  the  majority,  will  give  a  price  for  auxiliaries,  and 
that  price  must  be  principle.  It  is  true  that  the  Federalists,  needing  their  numbers 
also,  must  also  give  a  price,  and  principle  is  the  coin  they  must  pay  in.  Thus  a 
bastard  system  of  Federo-Republicanism  will  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  true  principles 
of  our  Revolution.  And  when  this  party  is  formed,  who  will  constitute  the  mujor* 
ity  of  it,  which  majority  is  then  to  dictate?  Certainly  the  Federalists.  Thus*  their 
proposition  of  putting  themselves  into  gear  with  the  Republican  minority,  is  ex< 
actly  like  Roger  Sherman^s  proposition  to  add  Connecticut  to  Rhode  Island.  The 
idea  of  forming  seven  eastern  States  is  moreover  clearly  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
separation  of  the  Union.  Is  it  possible  that  real  Republicans  can  be  gulled  by 
Buch  a  bait  ?    And  for  what  ?    What  do  they  wish  that  they  have  not  ?    Federal 
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measures  ?  That  is  impossible  f  Republican  measures  ?  Have  they  them  not  ? 
Can  any  one  deny,  that  in  all  important  questions  of  principle,  Republicanism  pre- 
vails? But  do  they  not  want  that  their  individual  will  shall  govern  the  majority? 
They  may  purchase  the  gratification  of  this  unjust  wish,  for  a  little  time,  at  a  great 
price ;  but  the  Federalists  must  not  have  the  passions  of  other  men,  if,  after  getting 
thus  into  the  seat  of  power,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  governed  by  their  minor- 
ity. This  minority  may  say,  that  whenever  they  relapse  into  their  own  principles, 
they  will  quit  them  and  draw  the  seat  from  under  them.  They  may  quit  them,  in- 
deed, but  in  tlic  meantime,  all  the  venal  will  have  become  associated  with  them, 
and  will  give  them  a  majority  suflScient  to  keep  them  in  place,  and  to  enable  them  to 
eject  the  heterogeneous  friends  by  whose  aid  they  get  again  into  power.  I  cannot 
believe  any  portion  of  real  Republicans  wiU  enter  into  this  trap ;  and  if  they  do,  I 
do  not  believe  they  can  carry  with  them  the  mass  of  their  States,  advancing  so 
steadily  as  we  see  them,  to  a  union  of  principle  with  their  brethren.  It  will  be  found 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  similar  cases,  that  crooked  schemed  will  end  by  overwhelm- 
ing their  authors  and  coadjutors  in  disgrace,  and  that  he  alone  who  walks  strict 
and  upright,  and  who,  in  matters  of  opuiion,  will  be  contented  that  others  should 
be  as  free  as  himself,  and  acquiesce  when  his  opionion  is  £Edrly  overruled,  will  at- 
tain his  object  in  the  end.  And  that  this  may  be  the  conduct  of  us  all,  I  offer  my 
sincere  prayers,  as  well  as  for  your  health  and  happiness.*' 

The  following  family  letters,  though  scattered  over  a  wide 
space,  we  prefer,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  present  connectedly. 

To  Maria  Jifterson  Eppes,  Edoehill. 

WiSBtNQTOV,  Nov.  27, 1808. 
It  is  rare,  my  ever  dear  Maria,  during  a  session  of  Congress  that  I  can  get 
time  to  write  anything  but  letters  of  business,  and  this,  though  a  day  of  rest  to 
others,  is  not  all  so  to  me.  We  are  all  well  here,  and  hope  the  post  of  this  evening 
will  bring  us  information  of  the  health  of  all  at  Edgehill,  and  particularly  that  Mar- 
tha and  the  new  bantling  are  both  well;  and  that  her  example  gives  you  good 
spirits.  When  Congress  will  rise  no  mortal  can  tell :  not  from  the  quantity,  but  the 
dilatoriness  of  business.  Mr.  Lilly  having  finished  the  mill,  is  now,  I  suppose, 
engaged  in  the  road  which  we  have  been  so  long  wanting ;  and  that  done,  the  next 
job  will  be  the  levelling  of  Pantops.  I  anxiously  long  to  see  under  way  the  work 
necessary  to  fix  you  there,  that  we  may  one  day  be  all  together.  Mr.  Stewart  is 
now  here  on  his  way  back  to  his  family,  whom  he  will  probably  join  Thursday  or 
Friday.  Will  you  tell  your  sister  that  the  pair  of  stockings  she  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Randolph  arc  quite  large  enough,  and  also  have  fur  enough  in  them.  I  inclose 
some  papers  for  Aune ;  and  must  continue  in  debt  to  Jefferson  a  letter  for  a  while 
longer.  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  dearest  Maria,  have  good  spirits,  and  know  that 
courage  is  as  essential  to  triumph  in  your  case  as  in  that  of  a  soldier.  Keep  us  all, 
therefore,  in  heart  of  being  so  yourself;  give  my  tender  affections  to  your  sister, 
and  receive  them  for  yourself  also,  with  assurances  that  I  live  in  your  love  only,  and 
in  that  of  your  sister. 

Adieu,  my  dear  daughter. 

Th.  Jeffersos. 
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To  Maria  jErnssoN  Eppxs,  Edokhilu 

WAMuroTOir,  Dec.  26, 1S08. 

I  now  rotnrn,  my  dearest  Maria,  the  paper  which  jou  lent  me  for  Mr.  Page,  and 
which  he  has  returned  some  dajs  since.  I  have  prevailed  on  Dr.  Priestley  to  undertake 
the  work  of  which  this  is  only  the  syllabus  or  plan.  He  says  he  can  accomplish  it 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  But,  in  truth,  his  health  is  so  much  impaired  and  his  body 
become  8o  feeble,  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  he  will  not  live  out  even  the  short 
term  he  has  asked  for  it.  'Tou  may  inform  Mr.  Eppes  and  Mr.  Randolph  that  no 
mail  arrived  the  last  night  from  the  Natchez.  I  presume  the  great  rains  which 
have  fallen  have  rendered  some  of  the  water  courses  impassable.  On  now-ycar*s 
day,  however,  we  shall  hear  of  the  delivery  of  New  Orleans  to  us.  Till  then  the 
Legislature  seem  disposed  to  do  nothing  but  meet  and  adjourn.  Mrs.  Livingston, 
formeriy  the  younger  Miss  Allen,  made  kind  inquiries  after  you  the  other  day.  She 
said  she  was  at  school  with  you  at  Mrs.  Pine*s.  Not  knowing  the  time  destined  for 
your  expected  indisposition,  I  am  anxious  on  your  account.  You  are  prepared  to 
meet  it  with  courage,  I  hope.  Some  female  friend  of  your  mammals  (I  forget 
whom)  used  to  say  it  was  no  more  than  a  jog  of  the  elbow.  The  material  thing  i^, 
to  have  scientific  aid  in  readiness,  that  if  anything  uncommon  takes  place  it  may  be 
redressed  on  the  spot,  and  not  be  made  serious  by  deUy.  It  is  a  case  which  least 
of  all  will  wait  for  doctors  to  be  sent  for,  therefore  with  this  single  precaution 
nothing  is  ever  to  be  feared.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  heard  from  Edge  hill  last  night, 
but  I  suppose  your  post  has  failed. 

I  shall  expect  to  see  the  gentlemen  here  next  Sunday  night  to  take  part  in  the 
gala  of  Monday.  Give  my  tendercst  love  to  your  sister,  of  whom  I  have  not  heard 
for  a  fortnight,  and  my  affectionate  salutations  to  the  gentlemen  and  young  ones, 
and  continue  to  love  me  yourself^  and  be  assured  of  my  warmest  affections. 

Th.  Jefferson. 


To  Maria  JsmRSON  Effis,  Edgehill. 

WisnivGTOV,  Jan.  39, 1804. 
Mr  DEAREST  Maria: 

This  evening  ought  to  have  brought  in  the  western  mail,  but  it  is  not  arrived, 
consequently  we  hear  nothing  from  our  neighborhood.  I  rojoice  that  tln.s  is  tlie  last 
time  our  Milton  mail  will  be  embarrassed  with  that  from  New  Oricans ;  the  rapidity 
of  which  occasioned  our  letters  often  to  be  left  in  the  post-ofHces — it  now  returns  to 
its  former  establishment  of  twice  a  week,  so  that  we  may  hear  oftcner  from  you ; 
and  in  communicating  to  us  frequently  of  the  state  of  things,  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
sparing  if  it  be  only  by  saying  that  *'  all  is  well."  I  think  Congress  will  rise  the  2d 
week  in  March,  when  we  shall  join  you— perhaps  Mr.  Eppes  may  sooner.  On  this  I 
presume  he  writes  you.  It  would  have  been  the  most  desirable  of  all  things  could 
we  have  got  away  by  this  time.  However,  I  hope  you  will  let  us  all  see  that  you 
have  within  yourself  the  resource  of  a  courage  not  requiring  the  presence  of  any- 
body. Since  proposing  to  Anne  the  undertaking  to  raise  bantams,  I  have  received 
from  Algiers  two  pair  of  beautitul  fowls,  something  larger  than  our  common  fowls, 
with  fine  aigrettes.  They  are  not  so  large  nor  valuable  as  the  East  India  fowl,  but 
both  kind<>,  as  well  as  the  bantams,  are  well  worthy  of  being  raised.  We  must, 
therefore,  distribute  them  among  us,  and  raise  them  clear  of  mixture  of  any  kind. 
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All  this  we  will  settle  together  io  March,  and  soon  after  we  will  begin  the  level- 
ling and  establishment  of  your  hen-hoose  at  Fantops.  Give  my  tenderest  lore  to 
your  sister ;  to  all  the  young  ones  kisses ;  to  yourself  everything  affectionate. 

Th.  JXFFSaSON. 


To  Mabia  JsrrsRSON  Eppbs,  Edox^ilu 

WASBdtOTOV,  Feb.  86, 1804. 
A  thousand  joys  to  you,  n^y  dear  Maria,  on  the  happy  accession  to  your  family. 
A  letter  from  our  dear  Martha  by  last  post  gave  me  the  happy  news  that  your  crisis 
was  happily  over  and  all  well.  I  had  supposed  that  if  you  were  a  little  later  than 
your  calculation,  and  the  rising  of  Congress  as  early  as  we  expected,  we  might 
have  been  with  you  at  the  moment  when  it  would  have  been  so  encouraging  to  have 
had  your  friends  around  you.  I  rejoice,  indeed,  that  all  is  so  well  Congress  talk 
of  rising  the  12th  of  March,  but  they  will  probably  be  some  days  later.  You  will 
doubtless  sec  see  Mr.  Eppes  and  Mr.  Randolph  immediately  on  the  rising  of  Con- 
gress. I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  get  away  till  some  days  alter  them.  By  that  time 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  go  with  us  to  Monticello,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  there 
together  for  a  month :  and  the  interval  between  that  and  the  autumnal  visit  will 
not  be  long.  Will  you  desire  your  sister  to  send  for  Mr.  Lilly,  and  to  advise  him 
what  orders  to  give  Goliah  for  providing  those  vegetables  which  may  come  into  use 
for  the  months  of  April,  August,  and  September— deliver  her  .also  my  affectionate 
love.    I  will  write  to  her  the  next  week.    Kiss  all  the  little  ones,  and  be  assured 

yourself  of  my  tender  and  unchangeable  affection. 

Th.  Jefferson. 


To  Maria  Jefferson  Eppes,  Edgehill. 

Washinotov,  Mar,  8, 1804. 
The  account  of  your  illness,  my  dearest  Maria,  was  known  to  me  only  this  morn- 
ing. Nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  Congress  proceeding  a  single  step  in  my 
absence  presents  an  insuperable  bar.  Mr.  Eppes  goes  off,  and  I  hope  will  find  you 
in  a  convalescent  state.  Next  to  the  desire  that  it  may  be  so,  is  that  of  being 
speedily  informed  and  of  being  relieved  from  the  terrible  anxiety  in  which  I  shall  be 
till  I  hear  from  you.    God  bless  you,  my  ever  dear  daughter,  and  preserve  you  safe 

to  the  blessing  of  us  all. 

Th.  Jefferson. 


To  John  W.  Eppes,  Edgehill. 

WASBorotOH,  March  15, 1804. 
Dear  Sir: 

Tour  letter  of  the  9th  has  at  length  relieved  my  spirits ;  still  the  debility  of 
Maria  will  need  attention,  lest  a  recurrence  of  fever  should  degenerate  into  ty- 
phus. I  should  suppose  the  system  of  wine  and  food  as  effectual  to  prevent  as  to 
cure  that  fever,  and  think  she  should  use  both,  as  freely  as  she  finds  she  can  bear 
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them,  light  food  and  cordial  wines.  The  sherry  at  Monticello  is  old  and  genuine,  and 
the  Pedro  Ximenes  much  older  still  and  stomachic.  Her  palate  and  stomach  will  be 
the  best  arbiters  between  them.  Congress  have  deferred  their  adjournment  a  week, 
to  wit,  to  the  26th,  consequently  we  return  a  week  later.  I  presume  I  can  be  with 
you  by  the  first  of  April  I  hope  Maria  wiU  by  that  time  be  well  enough  to  go  over  to 
Monticello  with  as,  and  I  hope  you  will  thereafter  take  up  your  residence  there.  The 
house,  its  contents,  and  appendages  and  servants,  are  as  freely  subjected  to  you  as  to 
myself  and  I  hope  you  will  make  it  your  home  till  we  can  get  you  fixed  at  Pantops. 
I  do  not  think  Maria  should  be  ventured  below  after  this  date.  I  will  endeavor  to  for- 
ward to  Mr.  Benson,  postmaster  at  Fredericksburg,  a  small  parcel  of  the  oats  for 
you.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  find  some  gentleman  going  on  in  the  stage  who  will 
take  charge  of  them  by  the  way.  My  tcndercst  love  to  Maria  and  Patsy,*  and  all 
the  young  ones ;  affectionate  salutations  to  yourself. 

Th.  Jefferson. 


Washisqton,  «7tf/u>  4, 1804. 


To  John  W.  Eppes. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  should  much  sooner  have  written  to  you  but  for  the  press  of  business 
which  had  accumulated  at  my  return,  and  which  is  not  yet  entirely  got  under.  We 
lamented  much  that  you  had  not  staid  a  day  longer  at  Monticello,  as  on  the  even- 
ing of  your  departure  the  Eppington  family  arrived,  and  it  would  have  added  much 
to  our  pleasure  to  have  been  all  together,  the  four  or  five  days  that  the  weather 
detained  me  at  home.  We  consented  to  consign  little  Maria  to  the  entreaties  of 
Mrs.  Eppes,  until  August,  when  she  promised  to  bring  her  back  herself.  Nature's 
laws  will  in  time  deprive  her  of  all  her  older  connections ;  it  will  then  be  a  great 
comfort  to  have  been  brought  up  with  those  of  her  own  age,  as  sisters  and 
brothers  of  the  same  house,  knowing  each  other  in  no  other  relation,  und  ready 
to  become  the  parents  of  each  other's  orphan  children.  While  I  live,  both  of  the 
children  will  be  to  me  the  dearest  of  all  pledges :  and  I  should  consider  it  as  increasing 
our  misfortune,  should  we  have  the  less  of  your  society.  It  will  in  no  wise  change  my 
views  at  Pantops,  and  should  considerations  which  ought  not  to  be  opposed  by  me 
in  the  actual  state  of  things  induce  you  to  change  the  purpose  of  your  residence  at 
Pantops,  I  shall  still  do  there  what  I  had  always  proposed  to  you,  expecting  it 
will  some  day  become  the  residence  of  Francis.  I  may  only  take  more  time  for  it. 
After  Lilly  shall  have  done  at  the  mill,  which  I  suppose  will  be  by  the  time  of 
my  return  home,  there  are  then  three  jobs  for  him,  the  levelling  at  Pantops,  the  road 
along  the  river,  and  the  levelling  of  the  garden  at  Monticello.  Which  of  these 
he  first  enters  on,  will  depend  on  your  views.  If  they  be  to  get  to  Pantops  ns 
soon  as  you  can,  he  shall  first  do  that  levelling,  that  it  may  be  in  readiness  to  be- 
gin a  house  the  next  season.  In  any  other  case  I  should  set  him  about  the  road 
first,  but  I  should  be  happier  did  the  other  order  of  things  coincide  more  with  your 
happiness.  But  I  press  nothing,  because  my  own  feelings  as  a  parent  teach  me 
how  to  estimate  and  respect  the  feelings  of  parents.  On  this  subject  you  must 
give  me  your  wishes  with  frankness,  as  mine  will  be  most  gratified  in  taking  the 
direction  of  yours. 

I  inclose  you  a  letter  I  received  lately  from  Mrs.  Adams.    The  sentiments  ex- 

*  Mrs.  Randolph. 


i 


< 
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pressed  in  it  are  sincere.  Her  attachment  was  constant.  Although  all  of  them 
point  to  another  object  direct! j,  yet  the  expressing  them  to  me  is  a  proof  that  our 
friendship  is  unbroken  on  her  part.  It  has  been  a  strong  one,  and  has  gone 
through  trying  circumstances  on  both  sides,  yet  I  retain  it  strongly  both  for  herself 
and  Mr.  Adams.  He  and  myself  have  gone  through  so  many  scenes  together,  that 
all  his  qualities  have  been  proved  to  me,  and  I  know  him  to  possess  so  many  good 
ones,  as  that  I  have  never  withdrawn  my  esteem,  and  I  am  happy  that  this  letter 
gives  me  opportunity  of  expressing  it  to  both  of  them.  *i  shall  do  it  with  a  frank, 
declaration  that  one  act  of  his  life,  and  never  but  one,  gave  me  personal  displea- 
sure, his  midnight  appointments.  If  respect  for  him  will  not  permit  me  to  ascribe 
that  altogether  to  the  influence  of  others,  it  will  leave  something  for  friendship  to 
forgive.  If  Patsy  is  with  you,  communicate  the  letter  to  her,  and  be  so  good  as 
to  reinclose  it  to  me.  I  think  I  shall  leave  this  about  the  22d  of  July,  and  shall 
hope  to  find  you  in  Albemarle,  and  that  you  will  soon  be  followed  there  by  the  £p- 
pington  family.  I  shall  take  my  trip  to  Bedford  soon  after  my  arrival.  Present  me 
affectionately  to  the  family  at  Eppington.     Keep  Francis  mindful  of  me,  and  give 

both  of  them  my  kisses. 

Affectionately  adieu, 

Tn.  JsrFXRSON. 


To  John  W.  Eppes,  Eppimgton. 

MOXTICXLLO,  AUffUBt  7, 180i. 

Deab  Sib: 

Tour  letters  of  July  16th  and  29th  both  came  to  me  on  the  2d  instant.    I 

receive  with  great  delight  the  information  of  the  perfect  health  of  our  dear  infants, 

and  hope  to  see  yourself,  the  family  and  them,  as  soon  as  circumstances  admit. 

With  respect  to  Melinda,  I  have  too  many  already  to  leave  here  in  idleness  when  I 

go  away  ;  and  at  Washington  I  prefer  white  servants,  who,  when  they  mis-behave, 

can  be  exchanged.    John  knew  he   was  not  to  expect  her  society,  but  when  ho 

should  be  at  Monticello,  and  then  subject  to  the  casualty  of  her  being  here  or  not. 

You  mention  a  horse  to  be  had,  of  a  Jiiie  bay,  and  again  that  he  is  of  the  color  of 

your  horse.    I  do  not  well  recollect  the  shade  of  yours,  but  if  you  think  this  one 

would  do  with  Castor  or  Fitzpartncr,  I  would  take  him  at  the  price  you  mention, 

but  should  be  glud  to  have  as  much  breadth  for  the  payment  as  the  seller  could 

.admit,  and  at  any  rate  not  loss  than  ninety-days.     I  know  no  finer  horse  than  yours, 

but  he  is  much  too  fiery  to  be  trusted  in  a  carriage  ;  the  only  use  I  have  for  him 

while  Arcturus  remains.     He  is  also  too  small.     I  write  this  letter  in  the  hope  you 

.will  be  here  before  you  can  receive  it,  but  on  the  possibility  that  the  cause  which 

detained  you  at  the  date  of  yours  may  continue.     My  affectionate  salutations  and 

esteem  attend  the  family  at  Eppington  and  yourself. 

Th.  Jefperson. 

P.  S.  By  your  mentioning  that  Francis  will  be  your  constant  companion,  I  am 
in  hopes  I  shall  have  him  here  with  you  during  the  session  of  Congress. 

In  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  register,  is  the  following  entry: 

"Mary  Jefferson,  bom  Aug.  1,  1778,  1  h.  80  m ,  a.m.      Died  April  17,  1804,  be- 
tween 8  and  9  a.m. 
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The  following  letter,  from  a  niece  of  the  deceased,  was  noi 
written  with  a  thought  to  publication ;  but  we  trust  we  shall  be 
pardoned  for  transcribing  it.  It  contains  some  particulars 
already  given — ^but  the  motive  for  presenting  the  narrative 
unbroken,  will  be  apparent. 


Vt  dear  Mb.  Rakdall. 

•  •  * 


To  H£NBT  S.  Randall. 

BOBTOS,  16  January,  185d. 


I  find  an  old  memorandum,  made  many  years  ago,  I  know  not  when  nor 
under  what  circumstances,  but  by  my  own  hand,  in  the  fly  leaf  of  a  Bible.  It  is  to 
this  effect:  *' Maria  Jefferson  was  born  in  1778,  and  married  in  1797,  John  Wayles 
Eppes,  son  of  Francis  Eppes  and  Elizabeth  Wayles,  second  daughter  of  John 
Wayles.  Maria  Jefferson  died  April,  1804,  leaving  two  children,  Francis  born  in 
ISOl,  and  Maria  who  died  an  infant." 

I  have  no  recollection  of  the  time  when  I  made  this  memorandum,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  accuracy. 

Mrs.  Eppes  was  nerer  well  after  the  birth  of  her  last  child.  She  lingered  a 
while,  but  never  recovered.  My  grandfather  was  in  Washington,  and  my  aunt 
passed  the  winter  at  Edgehill  where  she  was  confined.  I  remember  the  tender  and 
devoted  care  of  my  mother,  how  she  watched  over  her  sister,  and  with  what  anx- 
ious affection  she  anticipated  her  every  want.  I  remember,  at  one  time,  that  she 
left  her  chamber  and  her  own  infant,  that  she  might  sleep  in  my  aunt^s  room,  to 
assist  in  taking  care  of  her  and  her  child.  I  well  recollect  my  poor  aunt's  pale, 
faded,  and  feeble  look.  My  grandfather,  during  his  Presidency,  made  two  visits 
every  year  to  Monticcllo,  a  short  one  in  early  spring,  and  a  longer  one  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  He  always  stopped  at  Edgehill,  where  my  mother  was  then 
living,  to  take  her  and  her  whole  family  to  Montlcello  with  him.  Ue  came  this 
year  as  usual,  anxious  about  the  health  of  his  youngest  daughter,  whose  situation, 
though  such  as  to  excite  the  apprehension  of  her  friends,  was  not  deemed  one  of 
immediate  danger.  She  had  been  delicate  and  something  of  an  invalid,  if  1  remem- 
ber right,  for  some  years.  She  was  carried  to  Monticcllo  in  a  litter  borne  by  men. 
The  distance  was  perhaps  four  miles,  and  she  bore  the  removal  well.  After  this, 
however,  she  continued  as  before,  steadily  to  decline.  She  was  taken  out  when  the 
weather  permitted,  and  carried  around  the  lawn  in  a  carriage,  I  think  drawn  by 
men,  and  I  remember  following  the  carriage  over  the  smooth  green  turf.  How 
long  she  lived  I  do  not  recollect,  but  it  could  have  been  but  a  short  time.  One 
morning  I  heard  that  my  aunt  was  dying ;  I  crept  softly  from  my  nursery  to  her 
chamber  door,  and  being  alarmed  by  her  short,  hard  breathing,  ran  away  again.  1 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  confusion  and  dismay  in  the  household.  1  did  not 
see  my  mother.  By  and  by  one  of  the  female  servants  came  running  in  where  I 
was  with  other  persons,  to  say  that  Mrs.  Eppes  was  dead.  The  day  passed  I  do 
not  know  how.  Late  in  the  aAemoon  I  was  taken  to  the  death-chamber.  The  bodv 
was  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  over  which  had  been  strewed  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
A  day  or  two  after,  I  followed  the  coffin  to  the  burying-ground  on  the  luountain 
side,  and  saw  it  consigned  to  the  earth,  where  it  has  lain  undisturbed  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 

My  mother  has  told  me  that  on  the  day  of  her  sigter^s  death,  she  left  her  father 
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alone  for  some  hours.  He  then  sent  for  her,  and  she  found  him  with  the  Bible  in 
his  hands.  He  who  has  been  so  often  and  so  harshly  accused  of  unbelief,  he,  in  his 
hour  of  intense  aflSiction,  sought  and  found  consolation  in  the  sacred  volume.  The 
comforter  wtis  there  for  his  true  heart  and  devout  spirit,  even  though  his  faith 
might  not  be  what  the  world  calls  orthodox. 

There  was  something  very  touching  in  the  sight  of  this  once  beautiful  and  still 
lovely  young  woman,  fading  away  just  as  the  spring  was  coming  on  with  its  buds 
and  blossoms — nature  reviving  as  she  was  sinking  and  closing  her  eyes  on  all  that 
she  loved  best  in  life.  She  perished  not  in  autumn  with  the  flowers,  but  as  they 
were  opening  to  the  sun  and  air  in  all  the  freshness  of  spring.  I  think  the  weather 
was  fine,  for  over  my  own  recollection  of  these  times  there  is  a  soft,  -dreamy  sort  of 
haze,  such  as  wraps  the  earth  in  warm  dewy  spring-time. 

You  know  enough  of  my  aunt^s  early  history  to  be  aware  that  she  did  not  accom- 
pany ^er  father,  as  my  mother  did,  when  he  first  went  to  France.  She  joined  him, 
I  think,  only  about  two  years  before  his  return,  and  was  placed  in  the  same  convent 
where  my  mother  iieceived  her  education.  Here  she  went  by  the  name  of  Made- 
moiselle Poiie.  As  a  child  she  was  called  Polly  by  her  friends.  It  was  on  her  way 
to  Paris  that  she  staid  awhile  in  London  with  Mrs.  Adams,  and  there  is  a  pleasing 
mention  of  her  in  that  lady's  published  letters. 

I  think  the  visit  (not  a  very  long  one)  made  by  my  mother  and  aunt  to  their 
father  in  Washington,  must  have  been  in  the  winter  of  1802-8.  My  aimt,  I  believe, 
was  never  there  again ;  but  after  her  death,  about  the  winter  of  1805-6,  my  mother, 
with  all  her  children,  passed  some  time  at  the  President's  house.  I  remember  that 
both  my  father  and  Uncle  Eppes  were  then  in  Congress,  but  cannot  say  whether 
this  was  the  case  in  1802-8. 

My  aunt,  Mrs.  Eppes,  was  singularly  beautiful  She  was  high  principled,  just,  and 
generous.  Her  temper,  naturally  mild,  became  I  think,  saddened  by  ill-health,  in 
the  latter  part  of  her  life.  In  that  respect  she  difi'ered  from  my  mother,  whose  dis- 
position seemed  to  have  the  simshine  of  heaven  in  it.  Nothing  ever  wearied  my 
mother's  patience,  or  exhausted,  what  was  inexhaustible,  her  sweetness,  her  kind- 
ness, indulgence,  and  self-devotion.  She  w^  intellectually  somewhat  superior  to 
her  sister,  who  was  sensible  of  the  difference,  though  she  was  of  too  noble  a  nature 
for  her  feelings  ever  to  assume  an  ignoble  character.  There  was  between  the  sisters 
the  strongest  and  warmest  attachment,  the  most  perfect  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. 

My  aunt  utterly  undervalued  and  disregarded  her  own  beauty,  remarkable  as  it 
was.  She  was  never  fond  of  dress  or  ornament,  and  was  always  careless  of  admi- 
ration. She  was  even  vexed  by  allusions  to  her  beauty,  saying  that  people  only 
praised  her  for  that,  because  they  could  not  praise  her  for  better  things.  If  my 
mother  inadvertently  exclaimed,  half  sportively,  "  Maria,  if  I  only  had  your  beauty," 
my  aunt  would  resent  it  as  far  as  she  could  resent  anything  said  or  done  by  her 
sister.  It  may  be  said  that  the  extraordinary  value  she  attached  to  talent,  was 
mainly  founded  in  her  idea  that  by  the  possession  of  it,  she  would  become  a  more 
suitable  companion  for  her  father.  Both  daughters  considered  his  afiectiou  as  the 
great  good  of  their  lives,  and  both  loved  him  with  all  the  devotion  of  their  most 
loving  hearts.  My  aunt  sometimes  mourned  over  the  fear  that  her  father  munt  pre- 
fer her  sister's  society,  and  could  not  take  the  same  pleasure  in  hers.  This  very 
humility  in  one  so  lovely  was  a  charm  the  more  in  her  character.  She  was  greatly 
loved  and  esteemed  by  all  her  friends.  She  was  on  a  footing  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship  with  my  father's  sister,  Mrs.  T.  Eston  Randolph,  herself  a  most  exem- 
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pUrj  and  kdminble  ironMn,  irbo«e  dtughler,  long  jears  after,  married  Francii,  Un. 
Eppes's  wa 

I  know  not,  mj  dear  ICr.  Randall,  whether  this  letter  will  kH  anjlhing  to  the 
knowledge  jod  alread;  po«aeu  of  tbl(  one  of  mj  gnodfather'a  familj.  Should  it 
Dot,  ;oa  muBt  take  the  will  fbr  the  deed,  and  aa  I  am  somewhat  wearied  b;  the 
ra[Hditj  wiib  whicb  t  hare  written,  io  order  to  avoid  delay,  I  will  bid  yon  adien 
with  m;  verj  beat  wiahea  for  joor  entire  Ba«M»a  in  joar  arduoua  undertaking. 
Verj  Irulj  jour«. 

Hr.  Jefferson  felt  this  blov  with  terrible  keenness.  Letters 
of  co&doleiice  poured  in  upon  bim  from  bis  earl;  friends.  To 
none  did  be  anbosom  bimself  more  fully  tban  to  bis  old  class- 
mate and  boyish  confidant,  Governor  Page.  He  wrote  bim, 
Jnne  23tb : 

"Tour  letter,  my  dear  friend,  of  the  Sfitb  altimo,  ia  a  new  proof  of  tbe  good- 
neaa  of  yonr  heart,  and  tbe  paH  jon  take  iu  mj  lose  marks  on  afTectionato  concern 
for  tbe  greatifess  of  iL  It  la  great  indeed.  Otbers  ma;  loae  of  their  abundance, 
but  I,  of  mf  want,  baTB  loet  OTen  the  half  of  all  I  liad.  H;  evening  proapecCs  now 
hang  on  tbe  slender  thread  of  a  ringle  life.  Pcrhapa  I  maj  be  destiaei]  to  ace  Drea 
ibis  lost  cord  of  parental  atfcetion  broken  I  The  hope  with  wbivh  I  bad  looked  for- 
ward to  Ihe  moment,  when,  resigning  public  carea  to  younger  bauds,  I  was  W>  retire 
to  tliat  domestic  comfort  from  which  the  laEt  great  elep  is  to  be  taken,  ia  fearfully 
blighted.  When  you  and  I  look  back  on  Che  countrj  over  which  wo  have  passed, 
what  a  Geld  of  slaughter  does  it  cibibiti  Wher«  aro  all  the  friends  who  entered  it 
with  na,  nncler  all  the  inspiring  energies  of  health  and  hope  1  Ae  if  pursued  by  tbe 
havoc  of  war,  they  are  strewed  by  the  way,  some  earlier,  some  later,  and  scarce  a 
tew  stragglcra  remain  to  coont  the  Qumbers  fallen,  and  to  mark  yet,  by  their  own 
fall,  the  l:i3l  footsteps  of  their  parly.  Is  it  a  desirable  thing  to  bear  up  through  the 
heat  of  the  action,  to  witness  tbe  death  of  all  our  compaoiotis,  and  merely  be  tbe 
last  Tictim?  I  doabt  it.  We  have,  however,  the  traveller's  consolation.  Every 
step  shortens  the  distance  we  hare  to  go ;  the  end  of  our  journey  is  in  sight,  tbe 
bed  wherein  we  are  to  rest,  and  to  rise  In  the  midst  of  the  friends  we  have  lost. 
'  We  sorrow  not  then  as  others  who  have  no  hope ;'  but  took  forward  to  tbe  day 
wlucb  'joins  as  to  the  great  majority.'  But  whatever  is  to  be  our  destiny,  wisdom, 
at  well  as  duty,  dictates  that  ve  should  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  him  whose  it  is  to 
give  and  take  away,  and  be  contented  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  are  still  per- 
mitted to  be  with  us.  Of  those  conDcctcd  by  blood,  the  number  does  not  depend 
on  us.  Bat  friends  we  have,  if  we  have  merited  them.  Those  of  our  earliest  years 
stand  nearest  in  onr  ofiections.  But  in  this,  too,  you  and  I  have  been  unlucky. 
Of  onr  college  friends  (and  they  are  the  dearest)  how  few  have  stood  with  us  in  the 
gteat  political  questions  which  have  agitated  ourcountry:  and  these  were  of  a  nature 
to  Justify  agitation.  Ididnotbetiere  the  Lilliputian  fetters  of  that  day  strong  enough 
to  have  bound  so  many.  Will  not  Mrs.  Page,  yourself  and  family,  think  it  prudent 
to  seek  a  healthier  region  for  tbe  months  of  August  and  September*  And  may  we 
not  flatter  ourselves  that  yoit  will  cast  your  eye  ou  Monticello  F  We  have  not  many 
tniomers  to  live.  While  fortune  places  ns  then  within  striking  distance,  let  us  avail 
onnelves  of  it,  to  meet  and  talk  over  the  tales  of  other  times. 
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**  Freflent  me  respectfully  to  Mrs.  Page,  and  accept  yonnelf  my  friendly  saluta* 
tions  and  assurances  of  constant  affection/' 

Three  days  after,  he  wrote  Judge  Tyler : ' 


ti 


I  lament  to  learn  that  a  like  misfortune  has  enabled  you  to  estimate  the  affile- 
tions  of  a  father  on  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child.  However  terrible  the  possibility  of 
such  another  accident,  it  is  still  a  blessing  for  you  of  inestimable  value  that  you 
would  not  even  then  descend  childless  to  the  grave.  Three  sons,  and  hopeful  ones 
too,  are  a  rich  treasure.  I  rejoice  when  I  hear  of  young  men  of  virtue  and  talents, 
worthy  to  receive,  and  likely  to  preserve  the  splendid  inheritance  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  we  have  acquired  and  shaped  for  them.** 

The  letter  of  condolence  from  Mrs.  Adams,  alluded  to  and 
inclosed  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mr.  Eppes  (of  June  4th),  was 
as  follows : 

To  Thomas  JmEBSov. 

QunrcT,  Wh  May,  1804. 
Sir: 

Had  you  been  no  other  than  the  private  inhabitant  of  Monticello,  I  should, 
ere  this  time,  have  addressed  you  with  that  sympathy  which  a  recent  event  has 
awakened  in  my  bosom ;  but  reasons  of  various  kinds  withheld  my  pen,  until  the 
powerful  feelings  of  my  heart  burst  through  the  restraint,  and  called  upon  me  to 
shed  the  tear  of  sorrow  over  the  departed  remains  of  your  beloved  and  deserving 
daughter.    An  event  which  I  most  sincerely  mourn. 

The  attachment  which  I  formed  for  her  when  yon  committed  her  to  my  care 
upon  her  arrival  in  a  foreign  land,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  interesting,  has 
remained  with  me  to  this  hour ;  and  the  account  of  her  death,  which  I  read  in  a 
late  paper,  recalled  to  my  recollection  the  tender  scene  of  her  separation  from  me, 
when,  with  the  strongest  sensibility,  she  clung  around  my  neck,  and  wet  my  bosom 
with  her  tears,  saying,  **  Oh,  now  I  have  learned  to  love  you,  why  will  they  take  me 
from  you." 

It  has  been  some  time  since  I  conceived  that  any  event  in  this  life  could  call 

forth  feelings  of  mutual  sympathy.*  But  I  know  how  closely  entwined  around  a 

parentis  heart  are  those  cords  which  bind  the  parental  to  the  filial  bosom ;  and  when 

snapped  asunder,  how  agonizing  the  pangs.     I  have  tasted  of  the  bitter  cup,  and 

bow  with  reverence  und  submission  before  the  great  Dispenser  of  it,  without  whose 

permission  and  over-ruling  providence  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground.    That  you 

may  derive  comfort  and  consolation  in  this  day  of  your  sorrow  and  afi^ction  from 

that  only  source  calculated  to  heal  the  broken  heart,  a  firm  belief  in  the  being, 

perfections  and  attributes  of  God,  is  the  sincere  and  ardent  wish  of  her  who  once 

took  pleasure  in  subscribing  herself  your  friend. 

Abigail  Adams. 

This  letter,  from  one  whose  bosom  had  so  often  pillowed  the 
head  of  his  dead  daughter,  was  well  calculated  to  call  back  the 

'  Afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  father  of  President  John  Tyler. 
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recollections  mentiooed  to  Mr.  Eppos;  and  it  will  be  Boen,  on 
reverting  to  that  letter,  with  what  delicacy  Mr,  Jeffei-flon  over- 
looked and  sought  to  cover  np  the  omissinn  of  all  kindly  cxprcs- 
eiona  to  himself.  He  carried  oat  the  intention  avowed  to  hia 
son-in-law,  of  making  an  overture  to  a  renewal  of  former  friend- 
ship, in  the  following  letter : 

To  Urb.  Adahb. 

ViBMmanai,  Jam  10,  IGOL 
Deam  1S±dui: 

Tli«  affcctioiute  MntimenU  which  jou  baro  had  Ihe  gooJncss  to  ciprosi  in 
jonr  lettvr  of  Maj  the  20tb,  toirardji  mj  dear  departed  daughter,  have  nnnkcned  iti 
me  senubilitief  natanl  to  the  occuion,  and  recalled  jour  kindaessvs  to  Iter,  nhicli 
I  ahall  cTcr  rdDember  with  gratitude  and  friendship.  I  can  apauro  ;ou  n-iili  iniili, 
tbef  had  made  an  tudelible  improidon  on  ber  mind,  and  that  to  the  last,  on  our 
ODcetiogs  after  long  upantionB,  whether  I  had  heard  lately  of  j-oo,  and  liow  you 
did,  were  among  the  earliest  of  her  inquiriei.  In  giving  ^ou  this  assumnfe  I  per- 
form ■  aacred  dutj  for  her,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  am  thankful  far  tlii'  oc•:n^!loll 
fnnusbcd  me,  of  eipreaaing  my  regret  that  circomstances  should  bare  arisen,  which 
have  seemed  to  dnw  a  line  of  aeparation  between  us.  The  frienclKhiii  with  wliich 
jon  honored  me  has  ever  been  ralucd,  and  fully  reciprocated ;  and  altluiu);b  ercnls 
baTe  been  passing  which  might  be  trying  to  some  minds,  I  never  belii'vod  vours  to 
b«  of  that  kind,  nor  tell  tbat  my  own  was.  Keither  my  eslitnale  of  your  i-liaracter, 
nor  the  ettcem  foonded  in  that,  has  ever  been  lessened  for  a  single  niuitient.  allhougli 
doobU  whether  it  would  be  acceptable  may  have  forbidden  niaiiifesuitions  of  iL 

Ifr.  Adams's  friendship  and  mine  began  at  an  earlier  date.  It  accompanied  us 
tbrongh  long  and  important  scenes.  The  ditforent  conclusions  we  iiad  drawn  from 
our  poUticai  leading  and  reflections,  were  not  permitted  to  lessen  personal  esteem ; 
each  partj  being  conscious  they  were  tiie  result  of  an  honest  conviution  in  the 
other.  lilie  diOerences  of  opinion  existing  among  our  fellow  ■citizen!',  attached 
them  to  one  or  the  other  of  ua,  and  produced  a  riralship  in  llicir  minds  which 
<Ud  not  exist  in  ours.  We  never  stood  in  one  another's  way ;  bnt  If  cither  bud  been 
withdrawn  at  any  time,  his  favorers  wonld  not  have  gone  over  to  the  oilier,  but 
would  have  sought  for  soihe  one  of  homogeneous  opinions.  Tliia  contidcmtion  was 
sufficient  to  keep  down  all  jealousy  between  us,  and  to  guard  our  friendship  from 
any  disturbance  by  sentiments  of  rivnlKhip  ;  and  I  can  say  with  Irulb,  Ib.it  one  act 
of  Ur.  Adams's  life,  and  one  only,  ever  gave  me  a  momcDl's  penonal  ilL'tplcuaure.  I 
did  consider  his  last  appointments  to  office  as  personally  unkind.  They  were  from 
among  mj  moat  ardent  political  enemies,  from  whom  no  faithful  coiipcmtion  could 
ever  be  expected ;  and  laid  me  under  Ihe  embarrassment  of  ucling  ihrou^h  men 
whose  views  were  to  defeat  mine,  or  to  encounter  the  odium  of  piilting  others  in 
their  places.  It  seems  but  common  Justice  to  leave  a  successor  free  la  act  by 
iDstruments  of  his  own  choice.  If  my  renpect  for  him  did  not  permit  mc  to  ascribe 
Ihe  whole  blame  to  Ihe  influence  of  others,  It  lea  something  for  frieudithip  lo  for- 
give, and  after  brooding  over  it  for  some  Uttle  time,  and  not  always  rcsiEiiing  the 
cxpresnon  of  it,  I  forgave  it  cordially,  atid  returned  to  Ihc  aniiie  -italo  of  esteem 
and  respect  Tor  him  which  had  so  long  subsisted.  Having  come  into  life  a  little 
laler  than  Vr.  Adams,  hi*  career  baa  preceded  mine,  as  mine  is  followed  by  some 
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Other ;  and  it  will  probably  be  closed  at  the  same  distance  after  him  which  time  ori- 
ginallj  placed  between  us.  I  maintain  for  him,  and  shall  carry  into  private  life,  an 
uniform  and  high  measure  of  respect  and  good  will,  and  for  yourself  a  sincere 
attachment 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  madam,  opened  myself  to  you  without  reserre,  which  I 
have  long  wished  an  opportunity  of  doing ;  and  without  knowing  how  it  will  be 
received,  I  feel  relief  from  being  unbosomed.  And  I  have  now  only  to  entreat 
your  forgiveness  for  this  transition  from  a  subject  of  domestic  affliction,  to  one  which 
seems  of  a  different  aspect.  But  though  connected  with  political  events,  it  has  been 
viewed  by  me  most  strongly  in  its  unfortunate  bearings  on  my  private  friendships. 
The  injury  these  have  sustained  has  been  a  heavy  price  for  what  has  never  given 
me  equal  pleasure.  That  you  may  both  be  favored  with  health,  tranquillity  and 
long  life,  is  the  prayer  of  one  who  tenders  you  the  assurance  of  his  highest  consi- 
deration and  esteem. 

Mrs.  Adams  replied,  and  having  repelled  the  imputation  of 
^^  personal  unkindness"  in  Mr.  Adams's  late  official  appoint- 
ments, proceeded  in  pointed  language  to  arraign  the  President's 
conduct  in  liberating  Callender ;  and  she  spoke  of  the  President's 
having  given  him  a  "  reward  of  fifty  dollars"— of  having  "  cher- 
ished and  warmed"  the  serpent,  etc.  She  said,  "  there  was  one 
other  act*of  his  adipinistration  which  she  considered  as  person- 
ally unkind,  and  which  his  own  mind  would  easily  suggest  to 
him,  but  as  it  neither  affected  character  nor  reputation,  she 
forbore  to  state  it." 

Tlie  President,  in  answer,  explained  his  gratuities  to  Callen- 
der substantially  as  he  had  done  to  Jlonroe ;  declared  he  released 
him,  as  ho  did  all  the  other  victims  of  the  Sedition  Law,  because 
he  considered  that  law  a  nullity  under  the  Constitution  "as 
absolute  and  palpable  as  if  Congress  had  ordered  us  to  fall  down 
and  worship  a  graven  image."  He  declared,  "  on  his  honor," 
that  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  to  what  other  act  Mrs.  Adams 
alluded,  as  personally  unkind,  as  "  he  never  did  a  single  one 
with  an  unkind  intention." 

Mrs.  Adams  was  not  mollified.  She  thought  it  devolved  on 
the  "  supreme  judges  of  tlie  nation"  to  say  what  laws  were  con- 
stitutional. She  specified  the  act  of  personal  unkindness  to  have 
been  the  removal  by  the  President  of  her  oldest  son  from  an 
office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  soon  after  his  return  from 
Europe. 

A  "press  of  business"  delayed  the  President's  reply. 
«  With  those  who  wished  to  think  amiss  of  him,"  he  said,  "  ho 
had  learned  to  be  perfectly  indifferent ;  but  when  he  knew  a 
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mind  to  be  iagenaous,  aod  to  need  only  tmth  to  set  it  to  rights, 
he  could  not  be  passive."  He  informed  Hrs.  Adams  that  he 
had  not  even  been  aware  that  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  had  held  the 
office  indicated;  explained  how  the  removal  occnrred;  and 
declared  that  it  wonld  have  given  him  real  pleasure  to  prefer 
ber  son  to  some  other  Federalists  retained  in  the  satne  ofiice  in 
Boston,  both  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  J.  Q.  Adams's 
integrity  and  his  own  "  sincere  dispositions  towards  herself  and 
Mr.  Adams."  After  an  argnment  to  show  that  the  President 
was  as  moch  the  judge  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  execution  of 
his  own  official  duties,  as  were  the  Supreme  Court  in  theirs,  he 
concluded  thus: 

"  The  candor  mBnifeated  in  four  letter,  ind  irhicb  I  ever  beUcTed  jou  to  po»- 
WS8,  hia  Hlone  inxpired  the  de^re  of  ciUing  your  ttlcntioii,  once  more,  to  those 
circanuiancei  of  fact  >nd  motive  bj  which  I  claim  to  be  jodgcd.  1  hope  ;ou  wiQ 
me  these  intragioiu  on  jonr  time  to  be,  what  thej  reallj  are,  proofa  of  mf  greit 
respect  for  jou.  I  tolerate  with  the  ntmoat  ladtude  the  right  of  others  to  differ 
from  mo  in  opinion  without  Imputing  to  them  criminalil;.  I  know  too  well  the 
weakneES  and  uncertainty  of  human  reuOD  to  wonder  at  its  diflercnt  results.  Both 
of  our  political  parties,  at  least  the  honest  pan  of  them,  agree  conscientiously  in 
the  same  object — the  public  good;  but  they  differ  essentially  in  what  they  deem  tlie 
means  of  promoting  that  good.  One  side  belieTes  it  best  done  by  one  eompositioa 
of  the  goTeming  powoni;  the  other,  by  a  different  one.  One  fearj  most  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people;  the  other,  the  selBsliness  of  rulers  independent  of  them. 
Which  is  right,  time  and  experience  will  prove.  We  think  that  one  side  of  tliig 
experiment  hu  been  long  cnongh  tried,  and  prored  not  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
maoy ;  and  that  the  other  hfts  not  been  fuirly  and  efficiently  tried.  Our  opponenta 
think  the  reterse.  With  whichever  opinion  the  body  of  the  nation  concurs,  that 
moat  preTail  My  anxieties  on  this  subject  wil!  never  carry  me  beyond  the  use  of 
&ir  and  honorable  means,  of  truth  uid  reason;  nor  huve  they  ever  lessened  mv 
esteem  for  moral  worth,  nor  alienated  my  aCfectioos  from  a  single  friend,  wiio  did 
not  first  withdraw  himself.  Whenoer  this  bos  happened,  I  confess  I  have  not  been 
insensible  lo  it;  yet  have  ever  kept  myself  open  to  a  relumof  their  justice.  I  con- 
clude with  sincere  prayers  for  your  health  and  happiness,  that  yourself  and  Mr. 
Adams  may  lung  enjoy  the  tranquillity  you  deuro  and  merit,  and  see  in  the  pros- 
perity of  your  family  what  is  the  consummation  of  the  last  and  warmest  of  human 

It  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  the  precise  tone  of  Mrs. 
Adams's  answer  without  giving  the  letter  entire,  and  this  we 
have  no  wish  to  do.  Suffice  it  to  say,  she  "  closed  the  corres- 
pondence" with  her  feelings  apparently  as  nuappeased  as  when 
it  was  opened. 

Subjoined  to  the  copy  of  her  lost  letter,  says  Mr.  Adams's 
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family  biographer,  was  found  the  following  memorandum  in  the 
handwriting  of  her  husband : 

QunrcT,  19th  November ,  1804. 
The  whole  of  this  correspondeoce  was  begun  and  conducted  without  my  know- 
ledge or  suspicion.    Last  evening  and  this  morning,  at  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Adams,  I 
read  the  whole.    I  hare  no  remarks  to  make  upon  it,  at  this  time  and  in  this 

place. 

J.  Adams. 

The  spectacle  of  a  man  at  the  summit  of  power  and  popu- 
larity in  his  country,  so  kindly,  and  so  calmly  defending  him- 
self from  imputations,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  not  in- 
variably put  in  precisely  those  forms  of  expression  which  gen- 
tlemen are  accustomed  to  receive  without  offence  from  gentle- 
men— so  repeatedly  renewing  his  unaccepted  overtures — and 
this  to  those,  who,  crushed  under  the  load  of  an  enormous  un- 
popularity, had  no  power  to  benefit  or  harm  him,  or  at  such  a 
distance,  either  to  increase  or  diminish  his  social  enjoyments, 
was  a  good  exemplification  of  Martha  Jefferson's  often  repeated 
remark :  "  My  father  never  gave  up  a  friend  or  an  opinion." 

"While  we  survey  with  pleasure  the  triumphant,  yet  desolate, 
victor,  making  such  concessions  to  ancient  friendship  and  to  a 
woman — and  making  these  concessions  to  a  woman  on  precisely 
the  same  rational  grounds  that  he  would  have  made  them  to 
one  of  the  other  sex,  without  any  apologizing  parade  of  mawk- 
ish or  cbivalresque  sentiment — we  must  not  judge  too  harshly 
of  Mrs.  Adams,  or  pronounce  her  destitute  of  womanly  amia- 
bility. Her  lofty  lineaments  carried  a  trace  of  the  Puritan  se- 
verity. They  were  those  of  the  helmed  Minerva,  and  not  of 
the  cestus-girdled  Venus.  Her  correspondence  uniformly  ex- 
hibits a  didactic  personage — a  little  inclined  to  assume  a  sermoniz- 
ing attitude,  as  befitted  the  well-trained  and  self-reliant  daughter 
of  a  New  England  country  clergyman — and  a  little  inclined,  after 
the  custom  of  her  people,  to  return  thanks  that  she  had  not  lot  or 
part  in  anything  that  was  not  of  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  the 
masculineness  of  her  understanding  extended  somewhat  to  the 
firmness  of  her  temper.  But  towering  above  and  obscuring 
these  minor  angularities,  she  possessed  a  strength  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character,  which  commands  our  unqualified  ad- 
miration. Her  decision  would  have  manifested  itself  for  her 
friend  or  her  cause,  when  softer  spirits  would  have  shrunk  away, 
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or  been  paralyzed  with  terror.  When  her  New  England  frigid- 
nees  gave  way  and  kindled  into  enthnBiaem,  it  was  not  the  burn- 
ing  straw,  bnt  the  red  hot  steel.'  On  the  stranding  deck,  at 
the  ^bbet's  foot,  in  any  other  deadly  pass  where  undaunted 
moral  courage  can  light  up  the  coming  (rloom  of  "  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death,"  Mrs.  Adams  would  have  stood  by  the 
side  of  those  she  loved  uttering  words  of  encouragement :  and 
in  that  more  desperate  pass  where  death  or  overthrow  are  bal- 
anced against  dishonor,  she  would  have  firmly  bade  the  most 
loved  friend  on  earth  embrace  the  former  like  a  bride. 

Mr.  JcSersou,  Lher^is  no  doubt,  judged  her  feelings  truly 
when  he  inclosed  her  letter  to  hia  bereaved  son-in-law.  Why 
did  she  write  him,  if  this  "  chosen  one  of  the  eartli,"  was  not 
stm^ling  for  his  ancient  place  in  her  warm  friendship  1  Could 
her  letter  carry  feelings  of  kindness  to  the  ear  of  death  3  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  hostile  condolences!  Would  Mrs.  Adams 
have  gratuitously  entered  the  house  of  mourning  to  insult  its 
inmates  with  such  a  communication?  Tlie  very  fact  that  she 
conld  not  conceal  her  wound  proved  the  existence  of  that  deep, 
ancient  regard,  which  could  alono  give  it  this  festering  aorenees 
— this  irrepressible  sting.  To  adopt  any  other  solution  would 
be  to  asaigD  motives  to  her  which  were  unwomanly,  and  for  which 
tlie  epitliet  petty  would  be  quite  too  mild.  Had  Mr.  Adams 
been  the  victor,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  the  vanquished,  half  the 
advances  made  by  the  latter  would  have  sufficed.  But  in  high 
natures  the  pride  of  defeat  is  greater  and  more  exacting  than 
that  of  victory.  The  overthrow  of  a  President  had  not  then 
been  made  a  common  occurrence.  There  were  circumstances 
which  rendered  the  downf;ill  of  Mr.  Adams  personally  humili- 
ating and  irritating.  Mrs.  Adams  felt  morbidly  for  her  hus- 
band; and  in  1804  the  wound  was  too  recent  to  be  "medi- 
cined." 

But  she  was  afterwards  to  do  herself  justice  by  spontaae* 
ously  making  advances  to  the  now  repulsed  friend ;  and  we 
need  not  say  her  first  overture  was  met.  The  sunlight  of  re- 
stored friendship  was  yet  to  shed  a  golden  radiance  over  the  de- 

>  TIM  jonng  nun's  wntli  Ij  like  llvht  ttrnr  on  Sre, 
Heard  ye  u  merry  the  Utile  bird  bIdr  7 
Bat  like  red-hat  Htcel  li  the  old  nun's  be, 
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dining  days  of  the  Tongue  and  the  Pen  of  the  Revolution. 
The  next  letter  of  condolence  was  to  go  from  Monticello  to 
Quincy ;  and,  alas  I  its  occasion  was  to  be  Mrs.  Adams's  own 
decease.  The  English  language  does  not  contain  a  more 
touching  expression  of  sympathy  than  that  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son sent  to  her  aged  and  stricken  partner,  when  this  high-souled 
and  noble  woman  simk  into  the  tomb. 

We  resume  the  President's  correspondence  in  its  regular  or- 
der. In  a  letter  to  Gallatin,  of  May  20th,  he  directed  a  public 
avowal  of  a  rule  he  had  established  in  regard  to  reinovals  from 
office : 

**  Although  I  know  that  it  is  beat  generally  to  asfflgn  no  reason  for  a  removal 
from  oflScc,  yet  there  are  also  times  when  the  declaration  of  a  principle  is  advan- 
tageous. Such  was  the  moment  at  which  the  New  Haven  letter  appeared.  It  ex- 
pUined  our  principles  to  our  friends,  and  they  rallied  to  them.  The  public  senti- 
ment has  taken  a  considerable  stride  since  that,  and  seems  to  require  that  they 
should  know  again  where  we  stand.  I  suggest  therefore  for  your  consideration,  in- 
stead of  the  following  passage  in  your  letter  to  Bowen,  *  I  think  it  due  to  candor 
at  the  same  time  to  inform  you,  that  I  had  been  for  some  time  been  determined  to 
remove  you  from  office,  although  a  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed  by  the 
President,  nor  the  precise  time  fixed  for  that  purpose  communicated  to  me  ;*  to 
substitute  this,  *  I  think  it  due  candor  at  the  same  time  to  inform  you,  that  the 
President  considering  that  the  patronage  of  public  office  should  no  longer  be  con- 
fided to  one  who  uses  it  for  active  opposition  to  the  national  will,  had  some  time 
since  determined  to  place  your  office  in  other  hands.  But  a  successor  not  being 
yet  fixed  on,  I  am  not  able  to  name  the  precise  time  when  it  will  take  place.* 

**  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  declaration  of  this  principle  will  meet  the  entire 
approbation  of  all  moderate  republicans,  and  will  extort  indulgence  from  all 
warmer  ones.  Seeing  that  we  do  not  mean  to  leave  arms  in  the  hands  of  active 
enemies,  they  will  care  the  less  at  our  tolerance  of  the  inactive.  Nevertheless,  if 
you  are  strongly  of  opinion  against  such  a  declaration,  let  the  letter  go  as  you 
had  written  it." 

He  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State,  July  6th,  in  respect  to  a  re- 
cent •Cabinet  conference,  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of 
Louisiana : 

**  We  did  not  collect  the  sense  of  our  brethren  the  other  day  by  regular  ques- 
tions, but  as  far  as  I  could  understand  from  what  was  said,  it  appeared  to  be, — 
I.  That  an  acknowledgment  of  our  right  to  the  Perdido,  is  a  sine  gud  nofi,  and  no 
price  to  be  given  for  it.  2.  No  absolute  and  perpetual  relinquishment  of  right  is 
to  be  made  of  the  country  east  of  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  even  in  exchange  for 
Florida.  [I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  all]  3.  That  a  country 
may  be  laid  off  within  which  no  further  settlement  shall  be  made  by  either  party 
for  a  given  time,  say  thirty  years.    This  country  to  be  from  the  North  River  east- 
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wudly  towarda  tfas  Colorado,  or  eren  to,  but  not  bi'jODil  the  Utxicun  or  Sabine 
riTer.  To  wh»t«rer  rirer  it  be  extended.  It  might  from  its  source  run  northwest,  as 
the  most  cL'gfble  direction ;  bnt  a  due  north  line  would  produce  no  reetraint  that 
«e  should  feet  in  twentj  jean.  This  relicqai^hment,  and  two  millions  of  dollars, 
to  be  the  price  of  all  the  Florfdaa  east  of  the  Ferdido,  or  to  be  appottioaod  to  what- 
ever part  thej  Till  cede." 

But  he  declared  that  during  the  conferences  neither  party 
t>ngbt  to  strengthen  their  position  north  of  the  Iberville,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Ferdido  (the  disputed  territory),  or  inter- 
rapt  the  narigstion  of  the  rivers  therein  j  and  that  Spain 
Bhonld  be  immediately  told  that  if  she  wotild  Dot  accede  to  thia, 
the  United  States  wonld  at  once  exercise  and  protect  her 
right  to  navigate  the  Mobile,  and  increase  her  forces  as  fast  as 
Spun  did. 
■  The  appointment  of  a  Governor  and  Legislative  Council  in 
the  temporary  government  formed  in  the  new  Territory  of  Or- 
leans had  been  conferred  on  the  President.  Claiborne,  late 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Territory.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  President  wrote  him  to  for- 
ward the  names  of  suitable  persons  to  comprise  the  Council. 
He  desired  them  to  be  "  men  of  integrity,  of  understanding,  of 
clear  property,  and  influence  among  the  people,  well  acquainted 
with  the  laws,  customs  and  habits  of  the  country,  and  drawn 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  whose  population  was 
considerable."  He  said  "  a  majority  sliould  be  of  sound  Amer- 
ican characters,  long  established  and  esteemed  there,  and  tho 
rest  of  French  or  Spaniards,  the  most  estimable  and  well  af- 
fected." He  wished  "short  sketches  of  the  material  outlines 
for  estimating  them ;"  and  he  gave  Claiborne  to  understand  tliat 
he  himself  meant  to  exercise  really  as  well  as  nomiually  the  ap- 
pointing power,  by  requesting  him  to  write  early,  as  "  he  might 
perhaps  hare  occasion  to  consult  him  again  before  a  final  deter- 
mination." He  inclosed  a  blank  commission  to  be  filled  with 
the  name  of  a  Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  the  port  of  Bayou  St. 
John,  Baying  he  would  "  prefer  a  native  Frenchman,"  if  one 
could  be  found  disposed  to  cooperate  in  extirpating  the  corrup- 
tion which  prevailed  under  the  former  Govemraeut,"  and 
[which]  had  so  familiarized  itself,  as  that  men,  otherwise  honest, 
could  look  on  [it]  without  horror."'  He  concluded :  "  I  pray 
you  be  alive  to  the  euppression  of  this  odious  practice,  and 
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that  yon  bring  to  punishment  and  brand  with  eternal  disgrace 
every  man  guilty  of  it,  whatever  be  his  station." 

A  few  days  after,  he  forwarded  to  Claiborne  his  commission ; 
but  he  desired  "  to  enter  into  frank  explanations,"  by  informing 
the  latter,  that  he  had  originally  designed  the  office  for  another 
person — General  Lafayette.  But  circumstances  existed  which 
did  not  then  permit,  and  might  not  perhaps  afterwards  permit 
the  nomination. 

He  wrote  Mazzei,  July  18th,  and  this  time  he  cautioned  him 
against  injudicious  publications,  by  hinting  that  "  every  word 
of  his  which  they  [  "a  phalanx  of  old  torifes  and  monarchists, 
more  envenomed,  as  all  their  hopes  became  more  desperate  "] 
could  get  hold  of,  however  innocent,  however  orthodox,  even, 
was  twisted,  tormented,  perverted,  and,  like  the  words  of  holy 
writ,  was  made  to  mean  everything  but  what  they  were  intend- 
ed to  mean."  He  informed  him  that  the  United  States  had 
dropped  the  system  of  making  commercial  treaties  with  other 
nations  so  far  as  it  could  be  avoided ;  that  the  one  with  England 
had  not  been  renewed,  and  all  other  overtures  declined ;  that  he 
^^  believed  that  with  nations,  as  with  individuals,  dealings 
might  be  carried  on  as  advantageously,  perhaps  more  so,  while 
their  continuance  depended  on  a  voluntary  good  treatment,  as 
if  fixed  by  a  contract,  which,  when  it  became  injurious  to  either, 
was  made  by  forced  constructions  to  mean  what  suited  them, 
and  became  a  cause  of  war,  instead  of  a  bond  of  peace."  It  was 
not  from  a  want  of  friendship  then  (and  here  shines  out  proba- 
bly the  principal  object  of  the  letter)  that  wo  did  not  propose  a 
treaty  with  Naples,  with  whom  we  had  so  many  common  inter- 
ests, and  with  whom  we  should  be  so  glad  to  exchange  every 
favor,  but  "  because  it  was  against  our  system  to  embarrass  our- 
selves with  treaties,  or  entangle  ourselves  at  all  with  the  affairs 
of  Europe."  He  mentioned  that  five  fine  frigates  had  been  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  to  "  to  recover  the  credit  which  Commo- 
dore Morris's  two  years  sleep  lost  us,  and  for  which  he  had  been 
broke."  *  The  President  stated  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
finances,  notwithstanding  the  "  little  diversion  "  of  the  Tripolitan 


^  Morris  reached  home  in  November,  1803,  and  his  explanations  of  his  condnct  not 
proving  satisfactory,  a  Coart  of  Inquiry  was  convened  March  10th,  1804,  which  fonnd 
that  he  had  not  exercised  due  diligence  and  activity  in  annoying  the  enemy  on  variona 
occasions.    Thereupon,  tiie  Presiaent  dismissed  him  from  the  navy. 
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war  ;  that  the  "  spirit  of  republicaniBm  vas  now  in  almost  all  its 
ancient  vigor,  five-Bixtha  of  the  people  being  with  iia ;"  that 
"  fonrteen  of  the  seventeen  States  were  completely  with  na,  and 
two  of  the  other  three  will  be  in  one  year."  In  regard  to  his 
own  renomi nation,  be  said : 

"  I  shoald  b»ve  retired  U  the  end  of  the  flret  four  yeira,  bnl  that  the  immpnue 
lo&d  of  ton  catnniDiea  which  hare  been  manufacCnred  respecdng  mc,  and  liare 
filled  tba  European  market,  ha*e  obliged  me  to  appeal  once  more  to  mj  cauntrv  for 
a  jtuliflcation.  I  have  no  fear  but  that  I  sball  receive  honorable  Ic^limony  b;  Iheir 
Ter£ct  on  thoM  caluninieB.  At  tbe  end  of  the  next  Tour  jeara  I  ebill  ccrtainlj 
retire.  Age,  iocliaaiion,  and  principto  all  dictate  tbi«.  M;  health,  wbicb  at  one 
time  threatened  au  imfaTOrable  turn,  ia  noir  firm." 

And  here  is  an  interesting  word  in  regard  to  Lafayette,  and 
to  some  other  other  matters : 

"  The  acquisition  of  Loaielana,  benidcB  doubling  our  extent,  and  trebling  our 
qoantit;  of  fertile  couutr;,  la  of  iDcalculable  tkIuc,  bb  reliering  U9  from  the  dungcr 
of  war.  It  has  enabled  tu  to  do  a  handsome  thing  for  Fajetlo.  lie  had  reeeiTed  a 
gnat  of  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  acres  north  of  Ohio,  worlh,  perhaps, 
a  dollar  >o  acre.  We  have  obt^ned  permission  of  Congress  to  locate  it  in  Louis- 
iatia.  Locations  can  be  found  adjacent  to  tlie  city  of  Kcw  Orleans,  in  tbc  island  of 
Xew  Orleans  and  in  its  vicinity,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  calculated.  I  hope  it 
wOl  indoce  bim  to  come  over  and  settle  there  with  his  familjr.  Ur.  Livingston  having 
aalied  leave  to  return,  Ocneral  Armstrong,  hia  brotlier-inlaw,  goes  in  bis  place  :  be 
la  of  tbe  first  order  of  talenta. 

"Remarkable  deaths  Utely,  are,  Samuel  Adams,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Aleiander 
Bamilton,  Stephens  Thompson  Unson,  Ifann  Fage,  Bellini,  and  Parson  Andrews. 
To  these  I  have  (be  ineipresalblc  grief  of  adding  the  name  of  my  jouogest  daugh- 
ter, who  had  married  a  son  of  llr.  Eppe?,  and  has  left  two  children.  My  eldcat 
daoghter  alone  remains  to  me,  and  has  six  children.  This  loss  lins  incrt'ii»ied  tiiy 
anxiety  to  retire,  while  it  has  dreadfully  lessened  the  comfort  of  doing  it,  Wythe, 
Dickitison,  and  Charles  Thompson  ore  all  living,  and  ore  firm  republicans." 

The  President  made  his  usual  visit  to  Monticello  during  the 
"  nnhealthy  season  "  at  Washington.  His  building  and  improve- 
meots  went  on  as  nsual,  and  there  is  nothing  connected  with  his 
stay  which  needs  a  record. 

In  a  letter  to  Madison,  of  Angust  15th,  after  ironically  men- 
tioning some  news  of  an  "  awful  complexion  "  received  of  com- 
bined French  and  English  designs  on  the  United  States,  ho 
added  serionsly  that  he  wished  Congress,  as  soon  as  it  assembled, 
to  complete  the  incorporation  of  Louisiana,  in  order  to  cut  off 
VOL.  ni. — 8 
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all  further  pretence  tor  France  "  to  patronize  the  rights  of  Louis- 
iana." He  thought,  too,  the  British  insults  again  commencing 
in  our  harbors  ought  to  be  summarily  arrested.  ''  We  could 
not,"  he  said,  "  be  respected  by  France  as  a  neutral  nation,  nor 
by  the  world  or  ourselves  as  an  independent  one,  if  we  did  not 
take  effectual  measures  to  support,  at  every  risk,  our  authority 
in  our  own  harbors." 

The  Presidential  election  was  now  approaching,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  Eepublican  collectors,  marshals,  and  other 
appointees  of  the  President,  had  supposed  that  the  Executive 
objection  to  the  active  and  official  partisanship  of  their  class 
extended  only  to  opponents ;  for  we  find  the  President  writing 
Gallatin,  Sept.  8th :  "  Itliink  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  meddling  too  much  with  the  public  elections.  Will  it 
be  best  to  admonish  them  privately  or  by  proclamation  ?  This 
for  consideration  till  we  meet.  I  shall  be  at  Washington  by  the 
last  day  of  the  month."  This  was  not  the  only  nor  the  strongest 
expression  of  the  same  tenor  made  by  him  during  the  canvass. 
It  is  amusing  to  speculate  on  the  conclusions  which  would  be 
formed  of  a  Chief  Magistrate's  sanity,  who  should  display  such 
scruples  as  these  in  the  present  "  age  of  advancement  1" 

On  the  11th  of  July,  on  the  same  spot,  we  believe,  where,  at 
no  long  period  before,  a  loved  son  had  fallen  in  a  conflict  of  the 
same  kind.  General  Hamilton  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Aaron  Burr,  in  a  duel ;  and 
he  died  the  next  day.  All  the  preliminaries  and  incidents  of 
the  tragedy  are  too  well  known  to  call  for  any  notice  here. 

Let  us  in  justice  record  that  the  last  public  letter  ever  writ- 
ten by  this  statesman  (addressed  to  Theodore  Sedgwick,  July 
10th,  1804)  was  to  discourage  a  New  England  project  for  a 
"dismemberment  of  our  empire,"  which  sprung  up  on  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  this 
project  hereafter.  And  if  the  last  thought  of  that  letter  is  a 
denunciation  of  democracy,  we  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  sincere 
one.* 

*  At  the  time  of  General  Hamilton's  death  his  political  inflnence  was  prostrated.  He 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  body  of  his  party  in  New  York  ft-om  supporting  Burr  for 
Governor  in  1804.  Gaylord  Griswold,  the  ablest  Federal  member  ft*om  New  "iork  in  the 
late  Congress,  published  a  letter,  February  27th,  1804,  in  which  he  urged  his  party  to 
support  Burr,  openly  imputing  Hamilton's  opposition  to  "  personal  resentment."  It 
was  in  unavailingly  resisting  this  tide  that  the  latter  uttered  the  words  that  coat  him 
his  life. 
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The  coQStitDtioaal  amendment  requiring  the  President  and 
Vice-President  to  be  separatelj"  voted  for,  Tvaa  adopted  before  the 
election  of  1801 ;  and  that  election  re&alted  as  follows : 


NAMES  or  STATES. 


yew  Hampshire. 
Haatnchosetla  ■ . . 
Bhodo  Idind  . . . 
Conneccicul,. . . , 

Vermont 

Hew  York 

Stw  Jersey... . . 

Dekware....'.!! 

Harylmd 

Tirginia 

Korth  CaroUoo., 
South  CaroliDa.. 

TeniieBsee 

Kentucky 

Oluo 


For  a  serionsly  contested  Presidential  election,  this  vras  by  far 
the  most  unanimoua  one  in  the  result  that  ever  has  taken  place, 
or  that  perhaps  ever  will  take  place  in  our  conntry. 

The  Federalists  fonght  with  the  rago  of  despair.  Newspaper, 
har-room,  and  the  political  pulpit,  rung  with  more  numerous 
and  more  indecent  charges  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  than  in  1801. 
It  here  occurs  to  us,  that  we  have  omitted  to  mention  a  cir- 
cnmetanee  which  afforded  the  subject  of  much  new  Federal 
indignation.  We  will  let  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet, 
preface  it  in  a  passage  taken  from  a  letter  ho  wrote  to  his 
mother  from  Baltimore,  June  13lh,  1804,  which  is  [luhlislied 
in  Lord  John  Kusaell's  Memoirs,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of 
Moore.' 

"I  [wriles  Hoore]  stopped  at  Washington  with  Kr.  and  Mrs.  Unrj  for  near  a 
nA;  ibey  1ia*c  been  treated  with  the  moat  pointcil  incivilitj  by  llic  preacnt 
^Dcntic  President,  Hr.  JsQersoo;  and  it  ia  only  the  precirioiu  sifiialion  of 
GiMBritaio  which  could  poaaibly  loduco  it  to  overlook  mich  indecent,  though  at 

■  Q.  T.,  Toi.  1.  p.  lei. 
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the  same  time,  petty  hostility.    I  was  presented  by  Mr.  Merry  to  both  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  President" 


•  • 


The  "  indecent  and  petty  hostility  "  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry 
was  manifested  in  this  wise.  They  were  invited  to  dine  at  the 
President's.  Wlien  dinner  was  announced  Mr.  Jefferson  chanced 
to  be  standing  by  and  talking  with  Mrs.  Madison  at  some  distance 
from  Mrs.  Merry,  and  he  accompanied  the  former  to  the  table. 
Mr.  Merry  regarded  this  as  almost  an  insult. 

Such  a  stir  was  made  by  the  angry  ambassador,  that 
Madison  wrote  Monroe  (who  had  succeeded  Mr.  King  as  our 
minister  to  England),  apprising  him  of  the  facts  to  enable  him 
to  answer  an  expected  call  of  ^the  British  Government  for  offi- 
cial explanations.  Monroe,  however,  got  his  first  information 
from  a  friendly  British  under-secretary,  who  intimated  that 
he  would  soon  probably  hear  of  the  matter  through  a  differ- 
ent channel.  The  minister  was  delighted.  Within  a  very  short 
period  the  wife  of  an  English  under-secretary  had  been  accorded 
precedence  over  his  own,  under  analogous  circumstances.  He 
had  no  great  fund  of  humor,  but  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  the  excellent  materials  in  his  possession  for  a  reply 
to  a  call  for  explanations,  struck  him  in  a  most  amusing  light. 
Shaking  with  merriment,  he  hinted  to  his  informant  the  satis- 
faction the  call  would  give  him.  He  never  afterwards  heard  a 
lisp  on  tlie  subject* 

Mrs.  Merry  tossed  her  head  without  shaking  the  peace  of  two 
nations,  and  poor  Mrs.  Madison  was  saved  from  involuntarily 
*' firing  another  Troy."  But  Merry  never  forgot  this  "  pointed 
incivility  " — though  he  and  his  friends  knew  that,  by  an  express 
regulation  at  the  White  House,  all  etiquette  in  respect  to  official 
precedence  was  formally  abolished,  and  though  with  the  most 
stringent  etiquette  of  the  Celestial  Empire  in  force,  it  would 
seem  an  amusing  specimen  of  impertinence  in  him  to  claim 
priority  over  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

1  We  have  the  facts  from  an  intimate  friend  of  Monroe,  who  often  heard  him  tell  the 
story.  He  as  often  told  a  much  hettcr  one  of  some  laughable  circumstances,  which  took 
place  at  an  oflScial  dinner  where  he  was  ranked  below  the  ministera  of  sundry  German 
States  "  about  half  aa  big,"  Monroe  would  exclaim  iu  his  narration—''  about  half  as  big, 
bv  the  lor4!  sh-,  as  our  county  of  Albemarle,"  and  where  the  attentions  of  the  Russian 
minister,  and  a  certain  ludicrous  blunder  of  his  own  at  the  expense  of  the  representa- 
tives of"  the  little  German  principalities,"  gave  him  ample  revenge,  and  lasting  divonsion 
The  story  would  carry  us  too  much  out  of  the  record.  Monroe  had  no  wit,  but  infinite 
bonhomie.    Among  familiar  friends  he  was  an  unreserved  and  delightful  companion. 
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Bat  the  farce  vas  not  ended.  Mrs.  Merry  tliencefortli 
eschewed  the  PrefiideDtial  mimsion,  aud  if  her  husband  went 
there  it  was  only  officially.  After  tlie  clamor  subsided,  the  Pre- 
sident felt  a  good  naturcd  deeire  to  put  an  end  to  this  frivolous 
matter,  and  to  relieve  the  offended  dignitaries  from  the  awk- 
wardness of  their  position.  Accordingly  he  made  inquiry 
throngh  a  common  friend  (tlie  representative,  we  think,  of  the 
Swedish  Government),  whether  Sir.  and  Mra.  Merry  would  ac- 
cept an  invitation  to  a  family  dinner.  The  former  was  under- 
Btood  to  give  an  affirmative  answer,  and  the  invitation  was  sent, 
written  in  the  President's  own  hand.  The  minister  replied  by 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  know  whether  he  was 
invited  in  his  private  or  his  official  capacity:  if  in  the  one, 
lie  must  obtain  the  permission  of  hia  sovereign ;  if  in  the  other, 
he  must  receive  an  assurance  in  advance  that  he  would  be 
treated  as  became  his  position.  Tlie  "Secretary  of  State" 
put  an  end  to  the  correspondence  in  a  very  dry  note ;  and  here 
the  affair  ended. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moore  had  an  individual  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  President,  the  history  and  consequences  of  which 
would  be  in  no  way  worth  repeating  except  for  a  characteristic 
anecdote  they  cliance  to  furnish  of  the  latter.  Moore  was,  as  he 
remarks,  presented  to  the  President  by  Mr.  Merry.  He  had 
then  published  nothing  which  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  but 


Mr.  Jefferson  knew  not  the  "young  Catullus  of  his  day  :"  and 
had  no  conception  that  lie  stood  in  the  dangerous  presence  of 
the  hero  of  Chalk-Farm,  or  of  the  wielder  of  the  better-loaded 
weapons  of  a  clever  lampooner.  Accordingly,  standing  stark 
six  feet  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  with  that  cold  drst  look  he 
always  cast  upon  a  stranger,  the  President  gazed  down  on  the 
perfumed  little  Adouis,  spoke  to  him,  and  being  occnjiied,  gave 
him  no  more  attenlion.  Moore  (then  twenty-four)  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  the  same  vessel  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1S03,  and  had  hardly  set  foot  iu  the  United  States  before 
he  began  to  write  home  his  own  and  Mrs.  Merry's  intense  dis- 
gust at  everything  in  the  United  States,  Ho  repaired  to  Eer- 
muda,  where  he  spent  the  winter ;   made  his  appearance  in 
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Washington  in  June,  1804 ;  met  with  the  undistinguished  recep- 
tion mentioned;  was  flattered  by  Mrs.  Merry's  sympathizers, 
and  fell  to  lampooning  the  President  and  everything  American 
except  a  few  attentive  Federal  gentlemen  and  ladies.* 

When  his  scurrilous  attacks  on  the  President  were  published, 
they  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hop.  William  A.  Burwell,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Virginia,  the  President's  former  private 
secretary,  and  the  intimate  and  devoted  friend  of  himself  and 
his  family.  Burwell  earned  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Randolph,  and 
even  the  gentle  Martha  was  roused  at  these  insults  coming  from 
a  man  who  had  been  introduced  into  society  and  patronized  by 
the  British  minister.  They  talked  themselves  into  a  towering 
indignation,  and  then  agreed  that  it  was  proper  to  place  the 
subject  before  the  President.    This  took  place  at  Monticello, 

^  We  will  present  the  cnrions  in  ench  matters  with  some  specimens  selected  from  a 
rapid  inspection  of  a  few  pages,  preserving  such  italicization  as  we  find.  Moore  wrote 
Mb  mother,  November  7tii,  1803 : 

''  This  Norfolk,  the  capital  [!]  of  Virginia,  is  a  most  strange  place ;  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets  but  dogs  and  negroes,  and  the  few  ladies  that  pass  for  whUe  are  to  be  sure 

the  most  unlovely  pieces  of  crockery  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on Poor  Ifrs. 

Merry  has  been  as  ill  treated  by  the  mosquitoes  as  she  has  been  by  every  one  else.  They 
have  bit  her  into  a  fever." 

In  his  letter  already  quoted  in  the  text  (June  13th,  1804),  he  said: 

'^  I  have  passed  the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannock,  the  Occoquan,  the  Potapsio,  and 
many  other  .rivers,  with  names  as  barbarous  as  the  inhabitants:  every  step  I  take 
not  onlv  reconcUes^  but  endears  to  me,  not  only  the  excellences  out  even  the  errors 
of  Old  Lnffland.  Such  a  road  as  I  have  come !  and  in  such  a  conveyance !  The  mail 
takes  twelve  passengers,  which  generally  consist  of  squalling  children,  stinking  negroes, 
and  republicans  smoking  cigars  f  How  often  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  nothmg  can  be 
more  emblematical  of  the  government  of  this  country  than  its  <togM,  filled  witb  a  motley 
mixture,  all  'hail-fellows- well-met,'  driving  through  mud  and  filth,  which  beepatters 
them  OS  thev  raUe  it,  and  risking  an  upaet  at  every  step.  God  comfort  their  capacities ! 
As  soon  as  \  am  away  from  them,  boui  tbe  stages  and  the  government  may  nave  the 
same  fate  for  what  /  care." 

He  wrote  his  mother,  June  26th,  1804  : 

'^  My  reception  at  Philadelphia  was  extremely  flattering  :  and  it  is  the  onlv  place  in 
America  which  can  boast  any  literary  society,  and  my  name  had  prepossessed  them  more 
strongly  than  I  deserve.  But  their  affectionate  attentions  went  far  beyond  this  deference 
to  reputation ;  I  was  quite  caressed  while  there ;  and  their  anxiety  to  make  me  known 
by  introductory  letters  to  all  their  friends  on  my  way,  and  two  or  three  little  poems  of  a 
very  fluttering  kind,  which  some  of  their  choicest  men  addressed  to  me,  all  went  so 
warmly  to  my  heart,  that  I  felt  quite  a  regret  in  leaving  them,"  etc. 

Great  was  Mr.  Moore's  disgust  at  the  "  philosophic  bum ility  "  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent. He  did  not  like  his  style  of  living.  The  President  only  occupied  '*  a  comer  "  of 
his  mansion.  The  "  ^and  edifice  "  was  "  encircled  bv  a  very  rude  pale,  through  which 
a  common  rustic  stile  mtroduced  visitors,"  etc.,  etc.  the  admirer  of  freedom  in  his  own 
land  was  especially  disgusted  with  the  President's  politics.  Here  is  a  moderate  speci 
men  from  his  ''  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems"  : 

"  If  thou  hast  got  within  thy  freebom  breast, 
One  pube  that  beats  more  proudly  than  the  rest, 
With  honest  scorn  for  that  Inglorious  soul. 
Which  creeps  and  winds  beneath  a  mob's  control, 
Which  courts  the  rabble*s  smile,  the  rabbliTs  nod. 
And  makes,  lllce  Egypt,  ever>'  beast  its  God  ! 
There  In  those  walls — but  burning  tongue  forbear  I 
Rank  must  be  reverenced,  even  the  rank  that's  there : 
So  here  I  pause  " 

Mr.  Moore  did  not  always  *'  pause  "  even  at  this  point. 
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and  the  latter  was  sitting  reading  in  his  library,  serenely  uncon- 
scious of  calanaity.  Bur  well  pointed  out. the  obnoxious  passages. 
The  victim  glanced  through  tjiein,  looked  at  one  angry  interlocu- 
tor and  then  the  other.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  see  Burwell  so 
exasperated ;  but  tlie  calm,  gentle  Martha's  passion-gust  was  irre- 
sistible. Mr.  Jefferson  broke  into  a  hearty,  clear  laugh.  There 
was  more  than  argument — there  was  conviction  in  that  laugh. 
The  indignant  pair  retreated,  looking  a  little  crest-fallen,  but  as 
soon  as  the  library  door  closed,  joined  heartily  in  the  memment. 

Finally  (about  1814  we  should  say),  Moore's  Irish  Melodies 
appeared  in  the  United  States.  Our  informant  in  all  these  par- 
ticulars, with  some  curiosity,  put  the  book  into  her  grandfathers 
hands.  "Why,"  said  he;  "this  is  the  little  man  who  satirized 
me  so  1'^  He  read  along.  He  had  always  sympathized  keenly 
with  the  Irish  patriots.  The  delightful  rhythm  fell  like  music  on 
a  susceptible  ear.  He  presently  exclaimed :  "  Why,  he  is  a 
poet  after  all  1"^  Henceforth  the  Bard  of  Erin  shared  with 
Boms  the  honor  of  being  familiarly  read  by  the  retired  states- 
man, when  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Campbell, 
etc.,  never  could  (or  at  least  never  did)  break  through  the  bar- 
riers of  his  early  habits  and  tastes.* 

Some  of  Moore's  songs,  like  those  commencing,  "Oh,  breathe 
not  his  name,"  "  When  he  who  adores  thee,"  and  "  Oh,  blame 
not  the  bard,"  were  special  favorites ;  and  the  last  page  which 
Mr.  Jefferson'*  dying  hand  traced,  his  farewell  to  his  daughter, 
contained  a  quotation  of  several  lines  from  the  one  commencing 
"  It  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed."  * 

>  Mr.  Jefferson  was  fond  of  Allan  Hamsay,  Tannabill,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  Scotch 
iioni^  writers,  and  of  both  the  Ijrical  and  pastoral  ballads  of  every  land.  This  shows  that 
he  loTed  poetry  ;  and  was  not  tied  to  its  earlier  schools,  with  merely  snch  exceptions  as 
we  have  named  in  the  text.  We  could  point  out  thinffs  in  the  writings  of  every  one  of 
the  poets  we  have  mentioned  as  rejected  by  him,  which  we  feel  certain,  by  analogy, 
he  woold  have  admired  if  he  coald  have  been  persuaded  to  read  them.  But  old  men  learn 
to  disrelish  making  new  literary  as  well  as  new  personal  acquaintances.  And  we  doubt 
whether  there  was  ever  a  genuine  admirer  of  Pope,  who  afterwards  feU  cordially  into 
the  modem  school. 

*  He  apparently  never  bestowed  a  second  thought  on  Moore's  pasquinades  on  himself 
and  the  united  States.  Others  did  not  share  in  this  **  philosophic  *'  indifference.  The 
American  Eagle  has  always  been  a  rather  thin-skinned  bird.  John  Quincv  Adams, 
writing  (in  1809)  of  some  British  accusations  against  us,  said :  *'  It  is  one  of  those  scan- 
dalous calumnies  which  a  number  of  starveling  vogabonds  in  England,  which  Cobbett, 
and  Moore  the  minstrel  of  the  brothels,  have  been  for  some  years  administering  to  the 
malignant  passions  of  the  country."  The  younger  Adams  never  forgot  a  grudge.  In 
ls21,  when  Secretary  of' State,  in  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  delivered  at  Wa^ihington,  he 
exclaimed :  *'  Stand  forth,  ve  champions  of  Britannia,  ....  ye  s()awners  of  fustian 
romance  and  lascivious  1>ticb."  Most  will  probably  consider  the  ''philosophic"  taytc 
best.  Mr.  Moore  grew  to* be  a  man — but  never  one  to  be  converted  mto  the  antagonist 
of  a  nation. 
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The  second  session  of  the  eighth  Congress  convened  on  the 
5th  of  November.  The  President's  messagerannoiinced  that  the 
commerce  of  neutral  nations  on  the  ocean  had  suffered  less  than 
on  former  occasions  of  European  war,  but  that  owing  to  peculiar 
causes,  commerce  in  the  American  seas  had  suffered  more  ;  and 
that  infringements  on  our  jurisdiction  and  laws  had  even  taken 
place  in  our  own  harbors.  But  the  friendly  conduct,  elsewhere, 
of  the  governments  from  whom  these  acts  proceeded,  gave  con- 
fidence, he  declared,  that  our  representations  on  the  subject 
would  be  properly  regarded. 

lie  said  that  while  noticing  the  irregularities  of  others  on 
the  ocean,  our  own  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or  "  left  unpro- 
vided for."  Complaints  had  been  received  that  armed  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels  bad  attempted  to  force  a  commerce  into 
certain  ports  in  defiance  of  their  laws.     He  continued  : 

'*  That  individuals  should  undertake  to  wage  private  war,  independently  of  the 
authority  of  their  country,  cannot  be  permitted  in  a  well  ordered  society.  Its  ten- 
dency to  produce  aggression  on  the  laws  and  rights  of  other  nations,  and  to  endan- 
ger the  peace  of  our  own,  is  so  obvious,  that  I  doubt  not  you  will  adopt  measures 
for  restraining  it  effectually  in  future.** 

He  explained  that  Spain  had  misunderstood  the  object  of  the 
act  of  the  last  session,  establishing  a  district  and  port  of  entry 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mobile,  in  consequence  of  which  it  had 
suspended  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1802 ;  but  explana- 
tions of  our  pacific  and  unaggressive  intentions  having  been 
given,  that  Government  had  gone  so  far  as  to  withdraw  its  objec- 
tions to  the  validity  of  our  title  to  Louisiana — the  boundaries, 
however,  yet  remaining  to  be  settled. 

Having  stated  the  condition  of  our  affairs  with  the  Barbary 
powers  (containing  nothing  of  particular  interest),  he  informed 
Congress  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  organize  the  ter- 
ritories of  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  Indiana. 

After  speaking  of  the  apparently  friendly  feelings  of  the 
Indians  in  the  newly  acquired  territory,  he  remarked : 

"  By  pursuing  a  uniform  course  of  justice  towards  them,  by  aiding  them  in  all 
the  improvements  which  may  better  their  condition,  and  especially  by  establishing 
a  commerce  on  terms  which  shall  be  advantageous  to  them  and  only  not  losing  to 
us,  and  so  regulated  as  that  no  incendiaries  of  our  own  or  any  other  nation  may  be 
permitted  to  disturb  the  natural  effects  of  our  just  and  friendly  offices,  we  may  rei^ 
der  Ourbclves  to  necessary  to  their  comfort  and  prosperity,  that  tlu*  protection  of 
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ciciicu  ttma  their  dUorderlj  membera  will  become  tbeir  iotcreat  tni  their  rolunCarj 
care.  Imtead,  therefore,  of  in  augmeataUoa  of  miliUry  force  proportioned  to  our 
eiteoedoa  of  frontier,  I  proposeil  %  moderate  enlargement  of  Che  ojiJUl  empiojed 
in  Uiat  commerce,  aa  m  more  efTcctual,  economictl,  mi  humane  instrument  for  pre- 
ferring peace  *ai  good  neighborhood  with  then.'' 

He  annonnced  tliat  &U  the  country  between  ttio  Wabaah  and 
the  Ohio,  soath  of  the  road  from  tha  rapids  towards  Vioceunea, 
had  been  purchased  of  tlie  Delawares,  and  also,  a  claim  to  the 
same  territory  of  the  Fiankeehaws,  -wliich  it  had  been  thonght 
best  to  "  quiet  by  fair  purchase."  This  territoiy  fronted  three 
hundred  miles  on  the  Ohio,  and  nearly  half  that  length  on  the 
Wabash,  and  with  the  cession  befoi;e  made  by  the  Kaskaskias, 
*'  nearly  consolidated  our  possessions  north  of  tlio  Ohio,  in  a 
very  respectable  breadth,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Mississippi," 

With  a  view  to  preserve  our  rights  as  a  neutral  power,  and 
enforce  our  jurisdiction  within  onr  own  waters,  the  following 
recommendation  was  made: 

"The  act  of  Congrosa  of  Februar;  2Blh,  IBOS,  for  bnilding  and  emploting  a 
namber  of  gunbouta,  ig  now  in  a  course  of  execution  to  tlie  extent  there  provideil 
for.  The  obstacles  to  dbtiI  enterprige  which  Tceeels  of  thia  conatruciion  offer  for  our 
■eaport  towns — their  otilitj  towards  uupporting  within  our  waters  the  authority  of 
the  Uw»— the  promptness  with  which  the;:  will  be  manned  bj  tlie  seamen  and  mili- 
tia of  the  place  the  moment  thcj  are  wanting— the  fneililT  of  their  assembling  from 
different  parts  of  the  coast  to  any  point  where  they  are  required  in  grcnter  force 
tlun  ordinary — the  economy  of  their  maintenance  andprcscrvalion  from  decay  when 
not  in  actual  service — and  the  cocipetencc  of  our  finances  to  thia  defeusire  provi- 
rioD,  without  any  new  burden,  arc  considerations  which  will  liave  due  weight  with 
Congress  in  deciding  on  the  expediency  of  adding  to  their  number  from  year  to 
yemr,  u  experience  siiall  test  their  utility,  until  all  our  important  harbors,  by  thcM 
and  auiiliarj  means  shall  be  ensured  against  insult  and  oppoution  to  the  lavs." 

He  declared  that  no  augmentation  of  the  army  .was  required 
— but  that  improvements  in  the  militia  "  would  be  always  sea- 
sonable." 

Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  finances,  he  said  that  the  receipt  of  ' 
eleven  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  during  tlic  last  fiscal  year, 
has  enabled  the  Government,  after  meeting  ordinary  expenses, 
to  pay  upwards  of  $3,600,000  of  the  public  debt  exclusive  of 
interest — making,  with  the  two  preceding  years,  a  diminution 
of  $12,000,000  of  principal,  and  the  payment  of  a  still  larger 
sum  in  interest,  At^er  presenting  some  estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year,  be  thus  clo^d : 
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"  Whether  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactui^is,  coiinnerce,  or  navi- 
gation, can,  within  the  pale  of  your  constitutional  powers,  be  aided  in  any  of  their 
relations ;  whotlier  laws  are  provided  in  all  cases  where  they  are  wanting ;  whether 
thoee  provided  are  exactly  what  they  should  be ;  whetlier  any  abuses  take  place  in 
their  administ ration,  or  in  that  of  the  public  revenues ;  whetlier  the  organization 
of  the  public  agents  or  of  the  public  force  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  in  fine,  whether 
anything  can  be  done  to  advance  th^  general  good,  are  questions  within  the  limits 
of  your  functions  which  will  necessary  occupy  your  attention.  In  these  and  other 
matters  which  you  in  your  wisdom  may  propose  for  the  good  of  our  country,  you 
may  count  with  assurance  on  my  hearty  cooperation  and  faithful  execution." 

Several  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Senate  since  the  pre- 
ceding session.  From  Virginia,  William  B.  Giles,  now  improved 
in  his  health,  took  the  place  of  Venable,  resigned  ;  and  Andrew 
Moore  of  the  same  State,  that  of  Nicholas,  resigned.  From 
Delaware,  James  A.  Bayard  succeeded  Wells,  resigned.  From 
New  York,  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchell  succeeded  Armstrong,  whose  seat 
had  been  vacated  by  his  appointment  to  the  French  mission.* 
Benjamin  Howland,  of  Rhode  Island,  succeeded  Potter,  deceased. 
These  personal  changes  involved  no  political  ones. 

Tlie  great  event  of  the  session  was  the  trial  of  Samuel  Chase, 
one  of  the  associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
Senate.  Tlie  articles  of  impeachment  charged  Chase  with  arbi- 
trary, oppressive,  unjust,  and  intemperate  conduct  on  various 
occasions. 

Tlie  managers  chosen  by  the  House  were  J.  Randolph,  Rod- 
ney, Nicholson,  Early,  Boyle,  Nelson,  and  G.  W.  Campbell. 
On  Nelson's  declining,  Clarke  was  chosen  in  his  place.  The 
counsel  for  Judge  Chase  were  Harper,  Martin,  Hopkinson,  and 
Key ;  and  Charles  Lee  was  subsequently  added.  The  respondent 
asked  a  delay  until  the  next  session.  This  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  already  had  ample  time  for  preparation ;  but 
a  delay  of  a  month  was  granted. 

Arbitrary,  indecorous,  and  unquestionably  illegal  conduct — 
conduct  that  now  would  be  no  more  likely  to  be  ventured  upon 
or  tolerated  in  the  same  office  in  the  United  States  than  the  reen- 
actment  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  by  Congress — was  clearly 
proved  upon  this  openly  and  officially  partisan  judge.  But  on 
the  question  addressed  to  each  senator, "  is  the  respondent  guilty 
or  not  guilty,  of  a  high  crime  or  misdemeianor  as  charged  in 

'  In  place  of  his  brother-in-law,  R.  R.  Livingston,  resigned. 
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article  of  impeachment? — the  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds 
in  no  case  voted  for  his  conviction.  A  majority,  however,  in  several 
instances  so  voted.  For  example,  on  article  fourth,  charging  that 
the  conduct  of  the  respondent  in  Gallender's  case  ^'  was  marked 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  said  trial,  by  manifest  injustice, 
partiality  and  intemperance,"  in  refusing  a  postponement,  "  in  the 
use  of  unusual,  rude,  and  contemptuous  expressions  towards  the 
prisoner's  counsel,"  "  in  repeated  and  vexatious  interruptions," 
and  in  "  an  indecent  solicitude  "  for  the  conviction  of  the  accused, 
the  number  who  pronounced  guilty  were  eighteen — not  guilty, 
sixteen  :  and  on  article  eighth,  charging  that  at  the  Circuit  Court 
at  Baltimore,  May,  1803,  the  respondent  in  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  delivered  "  an  intemperate  and  inflammatory  politi- 
cal harangue,"  exhibited  conduct  "  indecent  and  unbecoming  a 
judge  of  the  United  States,"  made  an  unwarrantable  interfer- 
ence with  the  legislature  of  a  State,  etc.,  the  number  who  pro- 
nounced guilty  were  nineteen'— not  guilty,  fifteen. 

There  was  not,  it  is  probable,  a  senator  (beyond  possibly  two 
or  three  political  monomaniacs)  who  doubted  either  the  impro- 
priety or  the  illegality  of  Judge  Chase's  conduct ;  but  whether 
he  had  committed  a  high  crime,  deserving  not  only  deprivation 
of  office,  but  the  attending  lasting  disgrace,  was  a  question  which 
admitted  of  a  greater  diversity  of  honest  judgment.  The  feel- 
ing of  conservatism,  the  consciousness  of  the  deep  danger  of 
interfering  with  the  independence  of  the  national  judiciary,  and 
especially  of  having  its  tenures  made  the  sport  of  partisan 
majorities  in  Congress — a  subject  to  which  recent  incidents  in 
some  of  the  States  were  calling  much  attention* — interfered 
most  powerfully  to  save  him. 

And  another  consideration  plead  still  more  strongly  for  him. 
The  grey -haired  old  man  who  sat  awaiting  Iris  doom  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Congress  of  1776.  He  had  been  among  tlie 
foremost  of  those  who  had  oflered  their  necks  to  the  cord  and 
their  property  to  the  flames  for  their  country.  His  signature 
was  attached  at  the  head  of  the  delegation  of  his  State  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Few  doubted  that  the  fiery  and 
characteristic  vehemence  he  had  manifested  in  hunting  down 

>  The  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  had  nearly  or  quite  all  the  Federal  judges  of  th«  > 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State  on  trial  for  impeachment.  < 
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and  persecuting  from  city  to  city  the  advocates  of  democracy, 
was  as  sincere  as  that  which  urged  him  undaunted  against  the 
power  of  Britain.  And  some  other  incidental  circumstances 
befriended  him.*  But  his  acquittal  produced  deep  temporary 
irritation.  John  Randolph,  the  same  day,  moved  to  submit  to 
the  State  Legislatures  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
following  effect : 

**  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  all  other  courts  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  removed  by  the  President  on  the  joint  address  of  both  Houses  of  Congre^ 
requesting  the  same,  anything  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding." 

This  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House — yeas,  sixty-eight;  nays,  thirty-three.  It  was 
then  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber ensuing.' 

Nicholson  offered  another  constitutional  amendment : 

**  That  the  Legislature  of  any  State  may,  when  the  said  Legislature  shall  think 
proper,  recall,  at  any  period  whatever,  any  senator  of  the  United  States  who  may 
have  been  elected  by  them  ;  and  whenever  a  vote  of  the  Legislature  of  any  State, 
vacating  the  scat  of  any  senator  of  the  United  States,  who  may  have  been  elected 
by  the  said  State,  shall  be  made  known  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  seat 
of  such  senator  shall  thenceforth  be  vacated.** 

This  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  by  a 
vote  of  fifty-three  to  forty-six,  and  then  was  made  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  first  Monday  in  December,  by  a  vote  of 
seventy  to  twenty-eight.  The  divisions  of  the  House  on  this 
and  on  Randolph's  proposition  must  undoubtedly  be  understood 
as  showing  that  a  large  majority  of  that  body  were  disposed,  at 
the  moment,  to  pointedly  condemn  the  Senate's  action 

One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  Congress,  this  session,  was  to 
pass  a  joint  resolution  bestowing  a  sword  on  Captain  Stephen 
Decatur,  and  on  each  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ketch 
"  Intrepid"  two  months'  pay,  as  a  testimonial  to  their  gallantry 

I  In  our  judgment,  the  articles  of  impeachment  were  not  skillfully  drawn  to  procure 
a  conviction.  *rhey  showed  more  of  John  Randolph's  spirit  and  tone  (he  took  the  lead 
in  the  whole  affkir)  than  those  of  a  wary,  discreet,  experienced  prosecutor.  Mr.  Randolph, 
too,  took  a  very  leading  part  on  the  trial.  He  evinced  sinffular  abilities  perhaps  for  a  lay- 
man. Bat,  it  IS  not  denied  that  he  was  overmatched  by  the  profcsKional  skill  of  the 
defence :  and  hia  colleagues  could  not  act  very  independently  for  themselves  under  hia 
dictatorial  and  irascible  leadership. 

3  Congress  had  but  two  more  days  to  sit. 
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in  attacking  and  destroying,  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  a  Tripoli- 
tan  frigate  of  forty-fonr  guns.  This  was  the  former  "  Philadel- 
phia," lying  filled  with  men  nnder  the  guns  of  that  city,  and 
almost  surrounded  by  other  armed  Moorish  vessels.  Uer 
destruction  (February  14th,  1804),  by  the  crew  of  a  vessel  of 
three  or  four  hundred  tons,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  escape  of  Decatur  and  his  men  from  the  con- 
flagration and  the  tempest  of  shot  which  that  conflagration 
directed  upon  the  assailants,  reads  more  like  a  narrative  of 
romance  than  a  sober  incident  of  reality. 

The  President's  recommendation  of  the  extension  of  the  gun- 
boat system  for  the  defence  of  our  harbors  and  seaport  towns,* 

>  Hid  scheme  was  more  taWy  developed  and  his  general  reasons  for  it  given  in  answer 
to  inquiries  from  Nicholsonf  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred  in  the  Hoose  of  Representatives.  This  letter  demands  the  penwal  of  those  who 
wonld  fairly  understand  the  celebrated  gunboat  project  which  has  drawn  so  many  sneera 
on  the  head  of  its  proposer : 

^  WASfliKGTOir,  /Vc.  14, 1806. 
<^Dejir  Sib: 

*'Mr.  Eppes  has  this  moment  put  into  my  hands  your  letter  of  yesterday,  asking 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  gunboats  proposed  to  be  built.  I  lose  no  time  in  com- 
municating to  you  fully  my  whole  views  roHpecting  them,  premising  a  few  words  on  the 
system  of  forUtications.  Considering  the  harbors  whicu.  from  their  situation  and  im- 
portance, are  entitled  to  defence,  and  the  estimates  wo  nave  seen  of  the  fortifications 
planned  for  some  of  them,  this  system  cannot  be  completed  on  a  moderate  scale  for  less 
than  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  nor  manned,  in  time  of  war,  with  leas  than  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  in  peace,  two  thousand.  And  when  done  they  avail  little ;  because  all  military 
men  a^ee,  that  wherever  a  vessel  may  pass  a  fort  without  tacking  under  her  guns, 
which  IS  the  case  in  all  our  seaport  towns,  she  may  be  annoyed  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  advantages  of  the  position,  but  can  never  be  prevented.  Our  own  experience 
during  the  war  proved  this  on  different  occasions.  Our  predecessors  have,  nevertheless, 
proposed  to  go  into  this  system,  and  had  commenced  it.  But  no  law  requiring  us  to 
proceed,  we  have  suspended  H. 

*'  If  we  cannot  hinder  vessels  from  entering  our  harbors,  we  should  turn  our  attention 
to  putting  it  out  of  their  power  to  lie,  or  come  to,  before  a  town,  to  iiyure  it.  Two 
means  of  doing  this  may  be  adopted  in  aid  of  each  other.  1.  Heavy  cannon  on  travel- 
ling carriages,  which  may  be  moved  to  any  point  on  the  bank  or  l>tiacb  most  convenient 
for  dislodging  the  vessel.  A  suflScient  nnmoer  of  these  should  be  lent  to  each  seaport 
town,  and  their  militia  trained  to  them.  The  Executive  is  authorized  to  do  this :  it  has 
been  done  in  a  smaller  degree,  and  will  now  be  done  more  competently. 

'^  2.  Having  cannon  on  floating  batteries  or  boats,  which  may  be  so  stationed  as  to  pre- 
vent a  vessel  entering  the  harbor,  or  force  her  after  entering  to  depart.  There  are  about 
fifteen  harbors  in  the  United  States  which  ought  to  be  in  a  Htate  of  substantial  defence. 
The  whole  of  these  would  require,  according  to  the  best  opinions,  two  hundred  and  forty 
gunboats.  Their  cost  was  estimated  by  Captain  Rogers  at  two  thousand  dollars  each ; 
but  we  had  better  say  four  thousand  dollars.  The  whole  would  cost  one  million  of  dol- 
lars. But  we  should  allow  ourselves  ten  years  to  complete  it,  unless  circumstances 
should  force  it  sooner.  There  are  three  situations  in  which  the  gunboat  may  be. 
I.  Hauled  up  under  a  shed,  in  readiness  to  be  launched  and  manned  by  the  seamen  and 
militia  of  the  town  on  short  notice.  In  this  situation  she  coAts  nothing  but  an  indusure, 
or  a  sentinel  to  see  that  no  mischief  is  done  to  her.  2.  Afloat,  and  with  men  enough  to 
navigate  her  in  harbor,  and  take  care  of  her,  but  depending  on  receiving  her  crew  from 
the  town  on  short  warning.  In  this  situation,  her  annual  expense  is  about  two  thousand 
dollars,  as  by  an  official  estimate  at  the  end  of  this  letter.  3.  Fully  manned  for  action. 
Her  annual  expense  in  this  situation  is  about  eight  thousand  dollars,  as  per  estimate  sub- 
joined. When  there  is  general  peace,  we  should  probably  keep  about  six  or  seven  afloat 
in  the  second  situation ;  their  annual  expense  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars ;  the 
real  all  hauled  up.   When  France  and  England  are  at  war,  we  should  keep,  at  the  utmost, 
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encountered  a  great  amount  of  invective  and  ridicule;  and 
many  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  joined  heartily  in  this  feeling. 
An  English  view  of  navy  life  then  prevailed  extensively  in  our 
country.  Our  eye  rests  on  a  published  letter  of  Colonel  Burr  to 
Charles  Biddle  (July  20th,  1803),  wherein,  speaking  of  the  two 
young  Biddies'  going  the  day  before  on  board  the  frigate  Presi- 
dent, he  said :  "  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  destination  of  these 
young  men,  the  more  I  am  pleased  with  it ;  and  if  I  had  but 
one  son,  I  think  I  should  place  him  in  the  navy.  If  the  object 
be  ambition,  our  navy  presents  the  best  prospect  of  honor  and 
advancement.  A  young  man  of  merit  may  be  sure  of  rapid 
promotion  and  opportunities  of  distinction.  If  the  pursuit  be 
wealth,  still  the  navy  offers  the  fairest  and  most  honorable  means 
of  acquiriilg  it." 

This  reflects  the  public  sentiment  of  the  day.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan,  so  far  as  it  extended,  would  overturn  this  whole 
system  at  once — shut  up  these  convenient  avenues  to  fame  and 
wealth  for  the  sons  of  influential  families — and  for  the  quarter- 
deck, the  high  command,  the  fierce  conflict  of  great  squadrons, 
the  prize-money  where  whole  convoys  of  merchantmen  were 
swooped  up  by  the  victor,  the  pomp  of  armadas  sweeping 
over  the  ocean  to  wage  and  provoke  wars,  substitute  a  mere 
defensive  system,  carried  on  in  boats  of  one  or  two  guns,  tempo- 
rarily manned  in  part  by  a  sort  of  marine  militia,  and  when  out 
of  service,  hauled  up  high  and  dry,  like  a  farmer's  cart  "  under 
a  shed."  A  change  like  this  would  not  be  expected  to  be 
relished  by  the  officers,  or  by  persons  anxious  to  obtain  commis- 
sions. Mr.  Cooper,  indeed,  we  believe,  says  that  the  gunboats 
were  f>opular,  at  least  for  a  time,  among  the  younger  officers. 
But  it  is  probable  this  was  rather  among  the  class  of  young 
men,  who  expected  nothing  but  as  the  reward  of  hard  work  and 

twenty-five  in  the  second  sitnation,  their  annnal  expense  fifty  thousand  dollars.  When 
we  should  be  at  war  ourselves,  some  of  them  woula  probably  be  kept  in  the  third  situa- 
tion, at  an  annual  expense  of  eight  thousand  dollars ;  but  how  many,  must  depend  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  war.  We  now  possess  ten,  built  and  building.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  those  consulted,  that  fifteen  more  would  enable  us  to  put  every  harbor  under  our  view 
into  a  respectable  condition;  and  that  this  should  limit  the  views  of  the  present  year. 
This  would  require  that  an  appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  I  suppose  that 
the  best  way  of  limiting  it,  witnout  declaring  the  number,  as  perhaps  that  sum  would 
build  more.  I  should  think  it  best  not  to  give  a  detailed  report,  which  exposes  our 
policy  too  much.  A  bill,  with  verbal  explanations,  will  saflSce  for  the  information  of  the 
Honse.  I  do  not  know  whether  General  Wilkinson  wonld  approve  the  printing  his 
paper.    If  he  would,  it  would  be  useful. 

**  Accept  afifectionate  and  respectful  salntatioiis. 

"  Th.  Jefferson." 
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distingnisbed  gallantry.  The  gunboats  would  give  them  sepa- 
rate commanda  and  a  cbance  to  exhibit  individual  merit.  But 
the  influential  class,  who  looked  upon  the  navy  as  an  institution 
designed  to  afford  aristocratic  and  profitable  employment  to  the 
younger  sons  of  prominent  Government  supporters,  were  of  a 
different  opinion. 

For  the  genuine  admirers  of  England  it  was  sufficient,  be» 
cause  an  insular  and  manufacturing  nation,  with  great  colonial 
establishments,  placed  her  principal  dependence  for  offensive 
and  defensive  war  on  a  navy,  that  we,  a  continental  and  agricul- 
tural power,  with  vast  territory  and  without  any  colonial  estab- 
lishments, should  do  precisely  the  same.  And  next,  we  had  a  sec- 
tion of  country  specially  commercial  and  maritime  in  its  pursuits. 
Its  navigators  were  anxious  to  penetrate  every  ocean  in  the 
eager  pursuit  of  wealth.  To  protect  them  efficiently  and  securely 
in  every  sea  would  require  a  great  navy.  Consequently  the 
interests  of  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  partners  of  a  national  and 
industrial  brotherhood  should  be  made  to  give  way  to  those  of 
four  or  five  partnera.  England  rendered  all  other  interests  sub- 
servient to  commerce ;  why  should  not  we  ?  AVhy  should  not 
ninety-five  husbandmen,  in  addition  to  paying  to  five  merchants 
a  higher  scale  of  profits  than  they  ever  received  on  tlieir  own 
industry,  also  agree  to  pay  taxes  or  duties  forever,  to  insure  the 
ventures  of  the  latter  against  all  losses  from  enemies?  Could 
any  English  theory  of  political  economy  be  wrong  in  itself,  or 
not  applicable  to  all  countries  and  under  all  circumstances? 

We  are  met  on  every  page  of  a  class  of  histories  witli  the 
declaration  that,  if  instead  of  arresting  the  growth  of  the  navy 
and  recommending  gunboats  and  other  defensive  preparations. 
President  Jefferson  had  carried  out  the  building  of  tlie  vessels 
authorized  during  Mr.  Adams's  Administration,  and  made  a  pro- 
portional increase,  we  should  not,  when  the  war  witli  England 
in  1812  finally  came,  have  been  subject  to  invasion  wlicrever  a 
British  army  chose  to  disembark ;  in  a  word,  that  we  should  have 
been  able  to  confine  the  contest  principally  to  the  ocean,  and 
wage  it  there  successfully.  Even  Mr.  Cooper  talks  a  little  in 
this  vein  in  his  Naval  History. 

England  had  in  1803,  says  a  very  accurate  British  writer, 
"no  less  than  five  hundred  ships  of  war."*    She  was  steadily 

>  Lockhart,  in  Life  of  Napoleon. 
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and  even  rapidly  increasing  this  force.  In  1805  she  annihilated 
all  European  naval  opposition  at  Trafalgarl  The  combined  fleets 
of  Christendom  thenceforth  were  not  a  match  for  hers. 

When  President  Adams'jB  "quasi-war"  with  France  closed, 
we  had,  including  all  descriptions  and  grades,  thirty-four  public 
vessels.  On  Jefferson's  accession,  some  of  the  lighter  and  less 
valuable  ones  were  sold,  but  Mr.  Cooper  concedes  that  "  per- 
haps four-fifths"  of  the  real  strength  of  the  navy  "was  pre- 
served."* The  ships  retained  were  fourteen  in  number, 
consisting  of  three  of  forty-four  guns,  four  of  thirty-eight,  one 
of  thirty-six,  one  of  thirty-two,  four  of  twenty-eight,  and  one 
of  twelve.  Mr.  Jefferson  found  materials  partly  collected  for 
half  a  dozen  first-class  vessels,  authorized  to  be  constructed 
during  oui^  maritime  war  with  France.  To  subserve  a  special 
purpose,  he  recommended  four  small  vessels  in  1803,  and  they 
were  completed,  carrying  in  all  thirty-five  guns. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  materials  left  by  Mr.  Adams  had 
been  promptly  used,  and  that  the  Government  had  gone  on 
devoting  every  farthing  which  was  paid  on  the  national  debt, 
and  which  could  have  been  safely  raised  by  internal  taxes,  to 
building,  fitting  out,  supporting  and  disciplining  a  navy,  down  to 
the  year  1812 — and  all  this  in  the  bare  anticipation  of  a  war 
which  might  never  take  place.  What  then  would  have  been 
our  naval  force  compared  with  that  of  England?  Our  increase 
would  not  in  the  meantime  have  actually  kept  pace  with  her 
increase!  Mr.  Cooper  states  that  in  1812  England  had  a 
thousand  and  sixty  ships  of  war,  and  that  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  of  them  (probably  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  as  in  1801)  were  eflScient  cruising  vessels.  The 
increase  of  the  British  navy,  then,  during  nine  years,  had  been 
upwards  of  five  hundred  vessels  of  war.  We  have  been  threat- 
ened with  maritime  wars — wars  with  the  same  power. — since 
that  of  1812.  We  never,  it  will  probably  be  conceded,  have 
shown  any  cowardly  reluctance  for  the  contest.  Yet  with  a 
population  more  than  five  times  doubled — with  available  wealth 
ten  times  doubled — we  have  not  at  this  day  (1857)  an  approach 
to  the  number  of  public  ships  which  England  added  to  her  navj' 

>  Notwithstanding  the  ontcry  raifled  about  redacing  the  navy,  bat  one /nga/«  was  sold 
—the  Washington ;  a  ship,  Mr.  Cooper  says,  not  built  for  or  fit  to  be  retained  in  the  public 
«ervice. 
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within  those  nine  years  1  And  be  it  remembered,  we  have  not 
at  this  day  a  stronger  navy,  in  proportion  to  our  national 
population  and  wealth,  than  we  had  at  the  close  of  Jeflferson's 
Administration.  If  his  non-preparation  was  a  curse,  the  curse 
follows  and  rests  on  us  still. 

Our  population  during  that  Administration  did  not  exceed 
about  one-fifth  that  of  Qreat  Britain.  She  was  by  far  the  richest 
nation,  in  money,  on  the  globe.  We  had,  probably,  as  little  of  the 
pecuniary  "  sinew  of  war"  as  any  other  nation  of  equal  numbers. 

How  utterly  absurd,  then,  is  it  to  say  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  our  Government,  instead  of  going  on  paying  our  debts  and 
leaving  our  people  to  grow  in  numbere  and  wealth,  to  suffer 
our  debt  to  increase  beyond  the  power  of  subsequent  extinc- 
tion, and  additionally  cripple  the  nation  with  taxes,  in  the 
attempt  to  build  up  a  maritime  strength  capable  of  coping  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  I 

Our  little  navy,  it  is  true,  accomplished  all  but  miracles  in 
the  second  war  with  England.  It  covered  itself  and  our  national 
name  with  glory.  But  its  weakness  was  one  of  its  principal 
protections.  England  could  not  afford  to  send  her  vast  armadas 
to  chase  our  single  frigates,  darting  like  osprays  over  the  ocean. 
Could  we  have  sent  out  such  fleets  as  France  and  Spain  sent  to 
Aboukir  and  Trafalgar,  battles  like  those  of  Aboukir  and  Tra- 
falgar would  again  have  been  fought ;  and  whatever  we  may 
claim  for  ourselves  on  equal  terms,  we  should  not  have  had  one 
against  ten,  not  one  against  twenty  ships,  guns  or  men,  to  oppose 
hers.  And  in  what  condition  would  we  have  been,  yet  a  com- 
paratively moneyless  and  agricultural  people,  strained  up  to  the 
last  effort — with  compound  interest  accumulating  on  former 
national  debts,  and  not  enough  current  revenue  to  support  our 
navy,  to  say  nothing  of  other  expenses — in  what  condition  would 
we  have  been  to  lose  a  naval  action  or  two  like  that  of  Trafalgar  ? 
Yet  if  we  had  won  a  Trafalgar  one  day,  the  next  we  should 
have  had  to  light  it  over  again,  and  against  overwhelming  odds, 
with  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  political  opposition  would  i)rate, 
and  it  afforded  excellent  occasion  for  "  Buncombe"  speakere  in 
Congress  to  talk  of  what  we  should  have  accomplished  had  we 
devoted  ourselves  thus  "  energetically  "  to  the  erection  of  a  navy 
during  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration ;  and  we  see  not  why,,  by 
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the  same  reasoning,  General  Washington's  and  a  considerable 
share  of  Mr.  Adams's  should  not  also  be  included.  But,  it  is 
very  hard  to  credit  that  any  well-informed  and  reflecting  Ameri- 
can, could  ever,  in  the  hottest  frenzy  of  political  excitement, 
have  pei'suaded  himself  for  a  moment  that  this  course  would 
have  been  for  the  true  interest  of  his  country. 

AVe  built  no  great  navy.  We  bore  the  brunt  of  subsequent 
war  as  best  we  might.  We  suffered  calamities,  and  what  some 
esteemed  disgraces.  Neai'ly  all  the  European  kingdoms,  includ- 
ing those  which  have  ground  their  own  people  into  the  dust  for 
ages  to  prepare  them  to  defend  themselves  against  otlier  nations, 
have  been  invaded,  and  their  capitals  have  been  in  possession 
of  an  enemy  within  the  present  century.  We,  a  comparative 
handful  of  population  scattered  over  a  surface  equalling  half 
Europe,  suffered  the  same  "  disgrace." 

But  after  attaching  all  possible  importance  to  the  real  and 
the  imaginary  inflictions  of  the  war  of  1812,  does  any  intelligent 
person  doubt  that  we  are  stronger  to-day  by  the  mere  force  of 
increased  growth,  than  we  should  have  been  had  we  steadily  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  preparing  for  war,  and  especially  the  policy 
of  preparing  to  cope  with  England  on  the  seas  ?  Preparation 
for  war  requires  expenditure,  and  renders  all  the  capital  it  ab- 
sorbs unproductive  for  other  objects.  To  the  extent  of  that 
absorption,  means  of  development  and  improvement  are  sacri- 
ficed. These  effects  extend  even  to  populational  increase. 
Where  means  to  open  the  road,  bridge  the  river,  and  repel  the 
savage  are  wanting,  population  does  not  spread  so  rapidly  over 
territorial  surfaces.  Where  governmental  exactions  fall  heavily 
and  chillingly  on  industry,  early  marriage  and  rapid  and  healthy 
increase  are  materially  checked,  even  though  actual  physical 
want  is  not  produced.  Population  only  springs  lush  and  vigor- 
ous to  the  maximum  of  increase  where  plenty,  and  free  and 
smiling  plenty,  abounds. 

We  are  now  proportionably  as  unarmed  on  sea  and  land  as 
in  1801.  "Jefferson's  peace  policy"  as  it  was  contemptuously 
styled  by  that  party  who  remained  intellectually  and  politically 
European  colonists — Jefferson's  policy  of  growing  instead  of 
ARMiKG — prevailed  until  it  became  thoroughly  incorporated  into 
and  the  very  corner-stone  of  our  national  policy.  It  may  be 
properly  called  the  Anaerican  system.    And  what  has  been  the 
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result?  We  will  not  ask  tbe  fields  of  Mexico  to  answer.  We 
will  not  ask  the  colonized  and  bloeaoming  wildemees — the 
farm-homes  within  the  shadows  of  the  Hocky  Mountains — our 
banner  floating  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific — to  mako  answer. 
Bat  we  will  ask  any  occasional  representative  and  remnant  of 
the  old  European  colonial  party,  if  there  is  at  this  day  a  power 
on  earth  that  has  spent  centuries  in  arming,  that  we  either  fear, 
or  that  could  be  induced,  on  any  slight  occasion,  to  provoke  a 
war  with  the  United  States! 

We  resume  our  historic  narrative.  The  ganboat  bill  passed 
Congress  in  the  session  of  1801-5.  A  stringent  law  was  enacted 
for  the  apprehension  by  civil  process  (supported  if  necessary  by 
military  force)  of  violators  of  our  neutrality,  on  board  foi-eign 
armed  vessels.  If  resistance  took  place  and  death  ensued,  it 
was  made  punishable  as  felonions  homicide.  The  President  was 
aachorized  to  permit  or  interdict  the  entrance  of  foreign  vessels 
into  our  waters,  to  prohibit  supplies  to  them,  and  to  remove  them 
by  force  if  necessary.  Stringent  enactments  were  made,  at  the 
President's  suggestion,  to  prevent  armed  American  merchant 
ships  from  forcing  a  contraband  trade,  as  they  were  officially 
charged  with  doing,  in  the  West  Indies.  A  new  territorial  act 
was  passed  for  Orleans,  conforming  its  government  generally  to 
that  of  Mississippi,  and  preparing  for  its  admission  as  a  State 
when  it  should  contain  sixty  thousand  free  inhabitants.  Louisi- 
ana was  erected  into  a  territorial  government  of  the  second 
class.  Micliigan  was  detached  from  Indiana  and  also  erected 
into  a  territorial  government  of  the  second  class, 

Tlie  President's  correspondence,  during  the  session,  embraced 
few  topics  of  present  interest.  In  quoting  some  of  his  former 
remarks  about  the  degradation  of  morals  among  mechanical 
operatives,  we  stated  that  ho  lived  to  retract  those  opinions.  A 
letter  to  Mr.  Lithson,  January  4th,  1805,  contains  that  retraction 
in  the  most  ample  terms." 

>  We  <ri11  mihe  room  tor  the  dirpcti;  pertlQcnt  part  of  thiq  letter,  bti<1  the  reiulcc  will 
donbtleiw  keep  in  miml  ^at  It  vaa  Dot  icrltten  during  aa  Flection  conteiit.  but  utter  i(i 
anlhor  ha.l  received  tlie  l»st  olTce  he  wnnid  accept  from  the  hands  of  bin  coiintrvmpn. 

"  Yoor  ietlec  or  December  «h  [ho  wrote  Mr.  r,iO«onl  ha^i  beeo  dniy  receii-L'ii.  Mr. 
Dnine  informed  me  that  he  rocRnl  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  notes  on  Tlrirliiin.  and  I 
hsd  in  contemplation  lome  paiiiciilar  alterations  which  would  require  little  time  to  m3k«. 
Uy  occapations  by  no  means  permit  tne  al  thli  time  to  revlne  the  text,  and  mal<e  tlio.ie 
chaasea  In  it  vhicn  1  shonld  bow  do.  I  iihonid  In  that  case  certainty  qaalliy  eereral  ax- 
prewona  in  the  niDclcenth  chapter,  which  have  been  conetmed  dilferentl)'  trom  what 
ibef  were  intended.  I  bad  nnder  mf  eye.  when  vritinp;,  the  mannfactnrers  of  (he  j;reat 
cities  in  the  old  eountriei,  at  the  time  preaent,  with  whom  tbe  want  ot  food  and  clulhlng 
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The  following  letter  to  Colonel  John  Taylor  of  Caroline 
(January  6th)  shows  the  firm  determination  of  the  President  to 
retire  at  the  close  of  his  second  term,  though  the  importunate 
entreaties  of  friends  had  thus  far  prevented  any  public  announce- 
ment of  that  fact. 

**  My  opinion  originally  was  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  hare 
been  elected  for  seven  years,  and  forever  ineligible  afterwards.  I  hare  since  be* 
come  sensible  that  seven  years  is  too  long  to  be  irremovable,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  peaceable  way  of  withdrawing  a  man  in  midway  who  is  doing  wrong.  The 
service  for  eight  years,  with  a  power  to  remove  at  the  end  of  the  first  four,  comes 
nearly  to  my  principle  as  corrected  by  experience ;  and  it  is  in  adherence  to  that, 
that  I  determine  to  withdraw  at  the  end  of  my  second  term.  The  danger  is  that 
the  indulgence  and  attachments  of  the  people  will  keep  a  man  in  the  chair  after  he 
becomes  a  dotard,  that  reelection  through  life  shall  become  habitual,  and  election 
for  life  follow  that.  General  Washington  set  the  example  of  voluntary  retirement 
afler  eight  years.  I  shall  follow  it.  And  a  few  more  precedents  will  oppose  the 
obstacle  of  habit  to  any  one  after  awhile  who  shall  endeavor  to  extend  his  term. 
Perhaps  it  may  beget  a  disposition  to  establish  it  by  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  believe  I  am  doing  right  therefore  in  pursuing  my  principle.  I  had  deter- 
mined to  declare  my  intention,  but  I  have  consented  to  bo  silent  on  the  opinion  of 
friends,  who  think  it  best  not  to  put  a  continuance  out  of  my  power  in  defiance  of 
all  circumstancea  There  is,  however,  but  one  circumstance  which  could  engage 
my  acquiescence  in  another  election  ;  to  wit,  such  a  division  about  a  successor,  as 
might  bring  in  a  monarchist.  But  that  circumstance  is  impossible.  While,  there- 
fore, I  shall  make  no  formal  declaration  to  the  public  of  my  purpose,  I  have  freely  let 
it  be  understood  in  private  conversation.  In  this  I  am  persuaded  yourself  and  my 
friends  generally  will  approve  of  my  views.  And  should  I,  at  the  end  of  a  second 
term,  carry  into  retirement  all  the  favor  which  the  first  has  acquired,  I  shall  feel 
the  consolation  of  having  done  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  expect  with  more 
than  composure  the  termination  of  a  life  no  longer  valuable  to  others  or  of  import- 
ance to  myself." 

The  President's  second  inauguration  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1805,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

His  speech  on  the  occasion  was  longer  than  his  former  one, 
and  much  less  ornately  written.  He  declared  that  "  his  con- 
science told  him  that  he  had,  on  every  occasion,  acted  up  to  "  the 
declaration  of  his  first  inaugural  address, "  according  to  its  obvious 
import  and  to  the  understanding  of  every  candid  mind,"     Allud- 

necessarv  to  sustain  life,  has  begotten  a  depravity  of  morals,  a  dependence  and  corrup- 
tion, which  rentiers  them  an  undesirable  accession  to  a  country  whose  morals  are  soiuul. 
My  expressiond  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  our  own  great  cities  would  got  into  the 
same  state.  But  they  have  been  quoted  as  if  meant  for  the  present  time  here.  As  yet 
oar  manufacturers  are  as  much  at  their  ease,  as  independent  and  moral,  as  our  afrricul- 
tural  inhabitants,  and  they  will  continue  so  as  long  as  there  are  vacant  lands  for  them  to 
resort  to ;  because  whenever  it  shall  be  attempted  bv  the  other  classes  to  reduce  them  to 
tUo  minimum  of  subsistence,  they  will  quit  their  trades  and  go  to  laboring  the  earth." 
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ing  to  the  fortunate  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  he  said  :  "  We 
are  firmly  convinced,  and  we  act  on  that  conviction,  that  with 
nations  as  with  individuals,  our  interests  soundly  calculated,  will 
ever  be  found  inseparable  from  our  moral  duties ;  and  history 
bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that  a  just  nation  is  taken  on  its  word, 
when  recourse  is  had  to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle  others." 

After  stating  our  overflowing  income,  he,  in  suggesting  what 
applications  might  be  made  of  it,  after  extinguishing  the  public 
debt  and  meeting  all  other  necessary  objects,  mentioned  that  it 
might  be.disposed  of  by  "  a  just  repartition  among  the  States, 
and  [by]  a  corresponding  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  be 
applied,  in  time  of  peace,  to  rivers,  canals,  roads,  arts,  manufac- 
tures, education,  and  other  objects  within  each  State."  In  time 
of  war,  it  might  bo  made  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  war,  "  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  rights  of  future  generations,  by  burden- 
ing them  with  the  debts  of  the  past." 

In  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  he  said  : 

'*  I  know  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  has  been  disapproved  of  by  some, 
fronci  a  candid  apprehension  that  the  enlargement  of  our  territory  would  endanger  its 
Union.  But  who  can  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  fe<ierativc  principle  may  operate 
effectively  ?  The  larger  our  association,  the  less  will  it  be  shaken  by  local  passions  ; 
and,  in  any  view,  is  it  not  better  that  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi  should  be 
settled  by  our  own  brethren  and  children,  than  by  strangers  of  another  family  ? 
With  which  shall  we  be  most  likely  to  live  in  harmony  and  friendly  intercourse  ?" 

Two  clauses  in  the  address  pertain  to  the  Indians.  The  first 
exhibits  his  deep  humanity  for  that  unfortunate  race.  The 
second,  while  exposing  some  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of 
their  continuous  decline,  is  evidently  intended  as  a  hit  at  a  class 
of  white  men.     It  is  as  follows : 

'*  But  the  endeavors  to  enlighten  them  on  the  fate  which  awaits  their  present 
course  of  life,  to  induce  them  to  exercise  their  reason,  follow  its  dictates,  and  change 
their  pursuits  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  have  powerful  obstacles  to  encoun- 
ter ;  they  are  combated  by  the  habits  of  their  bodies,  prejudice  of  their  minds, 
ignorance,  pride,  and  the  influence  of  interested  and  crafty  individuals  among  them, 
who  feel  themselves  something  in  the  present  order  of  things,  and  fear  to  become 
nothing  in  any  other.  These  persons  inculcate  a  sanctimonious  reverence  for  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors ;  that  whatsoever  they  did,  must  be  done  through  all 
time  ;  that  reason  is  a  false  guide,  and  to  advance  under  its  counsel,  in  their  physi- 
cal, moral,  or  political  condition,  is  perilous  innovation  ;  that  their  duty  is  to  remain 
as  their  Creator  made  them,  ignorance  being  safety,  and  knowledge  full  of  danger ; 
in  short,  my  friends,  among  them  is  seen  the  action  and  counteraction  of  good  sense 
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and  bigotry;  they,  too,  hare  their  anti-philosophers^^  who  find  an  interest  in  keep- 
ing things  in  their  present  state,  who  dread  reformation^  and  exert  all  their  facalties 
to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  habit  over  the  duty  of  improving  our  reason,  and 
obeying  its  mandates/^ 

ne  stated  that  "  the  artillery  of  the  press  had  been  levelled 
against "  the  Administration,  "  charged  with  whatever  its  licen- 
tiousness could  devise  or  dare.*'  These  abuses  might  have  been 
corrected  and  punished  under  State  laws.  But  he  considered 
it  important  to  know  "  whether  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided 
by  power,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation  and  protection 
of  trutli — whether  a  Government  conducting  itself  in  the  true 
spirit  of  its  Constitution,  with  zeal  and  purity,  and  doing  no  act 
which  it  would  be  unwilling  the  whole  world  should  witness, 
can  be  written  down  by  falsehood  and  defamation."  The  expe- 
riment, he  said,  had  been  tried ;  the  verdict  of  the  people 
"  had  been  honorable  to  those  who  served  them,  and  consolatory 
to  the  friend  of  man,  who  believed  he  might  be  intrusted  with 
his  own  affairs." 

He  contemplated  "  the  union  of  sentiment  now  manifested 
so  generally,  as  auguring  harmony  and  happiness  to  our  future 
course  :"  correct  principles  were  extending ;  a  kindly  and  pa- 
tient toleration  should  be  shown  to  the  dissentients. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph : 

**  I  shall  now  enter  on  the  duties  to  which  my  fellow  citizens  have  again  called 
me,  and  shall  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  those  principles  which  they  have  approved.  I 
fear  not  tliat  any  motives  of  interest  may  lead  me  astray ;  I  am  sensible  of  no  pas- 
sion which  could  seduce  me  knowingly  from  the  path  of  justice  ;  but  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  and  the  limits  of  my  own  understanding,  will  produce  errors  of 
judgment  sometimes  injurious  to  your  interests.  I  shall  need,  therefore,  all  the  in- 
dulgence I  have  heretofore  experienced — the  want  of  it  will  certainly  not  lessen 
with  increasing  years.  I  shall  need,  too,  the  favor  of  that  Being  in  whose  hands  we 
are,  who  led  our  forefathers,  as  Israel  of  old,  from  their  native  land,  and  planted 
them  in  a  country  flowing  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ;  who  has 
covered  oir  infancy  with  his  providence,  and  our  riper  years  with  his  wisdom  and 
power ;  and  to  whose  goodness  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  supplications,  that  he 
will  so  enlighten  the  minds  of  your  servants,  guide  their  councils,  and  prosper  their 
measures,  that  whatsoever  they  do,  shall  result  in  your  good,  and  shall  secure  to 
you  the  peace,  friendship,  and  approbation  of  all  nations." 

Some  changes  in  the  Cabinet  took  place  at  the  period  of  the 
President's  entrance  on  his  second  term.     Mr.  Lincoln,  the  At* 

^  The  italicization  of  this  word  is,  of  course,  ours. 
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tomej-General,  resigned,  and  on  the  second  of  March,  Robert 
Smith,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Jacob  Crowninshield,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  same  day  ap- 
pointed to  the  Navy  department.  But  Mr,  CroAvninshield,  very 
extensively  engaged  in  commerce,  could  not  accept  the  office. 
Smith  returned  to  his  former  place,  and  John  Breckenridge,  of 
Kentucky,  was  appointed  Attorney-General  on  the  23d  of  the 
ensuing  December. 

The  "union  of  sentiment"  spoken  of  in  the  President's  inau- 
gural address,  though  it  did  not  soon  diminish  in  regard  to  na- 
tional affairs,  was  broken  in  upon  by  severe  local  schisms  in 
several  of  the  States.  There  were  not  enough  Federalists  left  in 
some  of  them  to  form  the  outside  pressure  necessary  to  keep  the 
Eepublicans  together ;  and,  as  generally  happens  in  such  cases, 
personal  ambition  and  personal  preferences  and  dislikes  led  to 
speedy  disruptions.  The  Burr  faction  in  New  York,  consisting 
of  a  few  Democrats  aided  by  the  main  body  of  the  Federalists, 
was  scarcely  swept  away,  before  a  division  took  place  between 
the  Clintons  and  Livingstons,  and  raged  with  proscriptive  fury. 
In  Pennsylvania,  a  bitter  feud  sprung  up  between  the  ultra 
Democrats,  who  desired  to  introduce  more  radical  features  into 
the  State  Constitution  (such  as  a  limitation  of  the  term  of  judges, 
the  annual  election  of  senators,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Execu- 
itve  patronage),  and  the  more  conservative  branch,  who  opposed 
these  innovations.  The  former  took  the  name  of  the  "  Friends  oi 
the  People,"  the  latter  of  "  Constitutionalists."  McKcan  having 
vetoed  some  legislative  measures  of  the  "Friends  of  the  People," 
that  party  denounced  him,  and  nominated  Simon  Snyder  for 
Governor.  McKean  was  supported  by  the  "  Constitutionalists" 
and  Federalists  at  the  fall  election,  and  was  elected  by  a 
considerable  majority.  The  Aurora  took  part,  with  its  usual 
vehemence,  with  the  radicals.  Leib  supported  the  same  side ; 
and  Thomas  Paine — now  settled  down  on  a  farm  given  him  by 
the  State  of  New  York — wrote  articles  in  its  favor.  Dallas  and 
Logan  sided  with  McKean.  Some  difficulties  had  also  broken 
out  among  the  Kentucky  Hepublicans — which  it  is  not  impor* 
tant  here  to  describe. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Logan,  May  11th,  the  President,  without 
favoring  either  of  the  Pennsylvania  factions,  lamented  the 
division,  declaring  that  "  the  minority,  whichever  section  should 
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be  the  minority,  would  end  in  a  coalition  with  the  Federalists, 
and  some  compromise  of  principle  ;  because  these  would  not  sell 
their  aid  for  nothing." 

The  collection  of  Mr-  Jefferson's  letters  to  his  daughters, 
in  our  possession,  mostly  closed  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eppes. 
From  that  period  we  have  scattering  family  letters  addressed  to 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Eppes,  and  after  some  period,  to  several  of 
his  grandchildren. 


To  JoHH  W.  Eppss,  Eppiiioton. 

WrnnoTOV,  Map  STM,  180S. 
Dkar  Sir: 

Not  understanding  the  conveyance  to  you  by  post  beyond  Richmond,  I  have 
thought  it  safest  to  remit  th6  100  D.  for  you  to  Gibson  &  Jefferson,  subject  to  your 
order,  which  is  done  this  day.  I  was  never  better  pleased  with  a  riding-horse  than 
with  Jacobin.  It  is  now  really  a  luxury  to  me  to  ride.  The  early  prevalence  of 
sickness  for  this  season  will  probably  drive  us  hence  earlier  than  usual,  perhaps  by 
the  middle  of  July.  I  shall  proceed  almost  directly  to  Bedford,  and  will  there  take 
to  my  assistance  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  CHark,  and  lay  off  at  the  east  end  of  the  tract  so 
much  as  shall,  taking  quality  and  quantity  into  consideration,  be  equal  to  the  ave- 
rage value  of  1000  acres  of  the  whole  tract  generally.  The  tendcrcst  considerations 
ensure  a  conscientious  performance  of  this  duty,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  who,  knowing  the  tract  well,  will  have  no  motive  but  to  do  what  is 
right.  I  shall  hope  on  my  return  from  Bedford  to  find  you  at  Monticcllo  with  the 
beloved  children,  objects  of  my  tenderest  solicitudes.  I  shall  not  be  without  a  hope 
of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppes  also  at  Monticello.  Though  I  cannot  now  repay  their 
visits,  if  they  will  trust  me  four  years  I  will  overgo  the  measure.  You  will  see  in 
the  papers  an  extra  letter  of  Elliot's  of  extraordinary  aspect.  It  contains  some 
absolute  untruths,  but  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  expressions  are  so  put  to- 
gether as  to  be  literally  true  when  strictly  considered  and  analyzed,  and  yet  to  con- 
voy to  ninety-nine  readers  out  of  one  hundred  the  most  absolute  and  mischievous 
falsehoods.  It  is  a  most  insidious  attempt  to  cover  his  own  opinions  and  passions 
under  the  mantle  of  the  Executive,  and  to  fill  with  inquietude  the  Republicans  who 
have  not  the  means  of  good  information.  Present  me  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppes  and 
family,  and  accept  my  affectionate  salutations. 

Th.  Jsfpsbsox. 
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Hie  nipolltui  W>r— Preddcnt  BireBgtIieDa  HedltemDeui  FI««t— Tripoli  bombudtd— 
CiUatroplis  of  Ibt  Reich  Intrepid — Prgble  ntnrna  Home  knd  It  tnirceded  bj  BsrroD 
— PrcblB'a  Opinion  of  Ounboftta — Force  left  In  Uedltemnein — Eaton's  ToinDntio  Exp»- 
dltian — AdTincei  aerosa  the  L;blui  Deaert  end  captaree  Deme — Barron  reriuea  Rein- 
foTcementa  to  attack  Tripoli — Proprietr  or  his  Beftiul  caDatdereil—Barraa  tucceedcd 
by  Bogcra— Lear'a  Trtatj  with  Tripoli— Critlclums  on  that  Treaty— The  CLir^te  that 
Haiaet  CuvnalU  «u  diehononbl;  abuidoned- Ealon's  Teitimon}'- Rarron'a  Instnie- 
tJona— Qunel'a  own  Teatlmony— TTnTrleDdly  Beiatlona  with  Bpaln— Xspolcon  eonate- 

nancea  Spain— TIk  Prealdent'a  Uajifaer  of  meoting  the  Iiuolence  nf  rrcnch  Uinlater 

Considera  a  condltionkl  AUIanca  with  England  necewary'-The  Battle  of  Tnra1|[ar— 
It  nuke*  Napoleon  onr  Friend  and  England  oar  Enemy— Meeting  of  Ninth  Congnu 
— New  Ucmbers — PresidenVa  Ueraage — Conlidentlal  Meimgo  on  Ppaniiib  AIRiln— 
Report  of  Coromittee— Two  HUliase  appropriated  to  purchase  Floriile."— John  fian- 
doipb'a  defectioD — Ills  Character  and  Career — JeHkmoD'a  Eslimation  of  liim — Special 
Ueauge  on  Engiinh  Aggressions— Vailo as  Propodliona  and  Debate  lljcn-on  In  the 
HoOM — Totes  on  Gregg'a  and  Bloane'i  Reeolaliona — The  Adnilnir>trBtion  Plan— Intcr- 
eoDTse  prohibited  with  9t.  Domiugo—Appropriatlons — Camberlamt  Road  Bill  paused 
—Its  History— Coast  Survey  originated— Uediterranean  Fund— Bills  niiicli  failed- A 
Political  Ordeal  passed  by  the  AdminlslrsUon— Qnarrel  betweoD  John  and  Tbomaa 
Hun  Randolph— Garland's  Statements  corrected— Uiranda'a  Expedition  nails  from 
Kew  Toik — &nitb  and  Ogden  prosecuted  for  Breach  of  Neutrality  I.awB — Tbclr  Impu* 
dent  Uemorial  to  Congrcss^QoiDCy's  Charge  and  Retraclloo— ToleH  of  the  House  OD 
the  Uemorial— The  Finale  of  Miranda's  Expedition— Preald cut's  Corrrapondence  wltb 
the  ^nperor  Alexander — An  International  Policy  Inaugurated — Letter  to  Uonroe  on 
Death  of  Pitt— Ootnigo  of  the  Lcander- Hopes  raised  hy  the  Acrott-ion  of  Fox  to 
British  Uinlttry —Domestic  Polilicul  Trinrnphs— Randolph's  NewapaiiFr  Altack  on 
Administration— Bnrwell 'a  Reply- Projects  of  Bnrr  in  ISOfi— His  flr«t  IVc-tcm  Journey 
—At  Blennerhasset'a  Island,  Nashville,  New  Orleans,  etc.— Be  lorn- Attempts  to 
engage  Eaton,  Tmxton,  etc.,  in  his  Bchemes— Hia  Dlaciosures  to  Eaton— His  Plans, 
how  fostered— His  second  Trip  Weat—Hls  Bsatrcp  or  Wsshita  Purchase- His  and 
Blennerbaseet's  Preparatlana— Newspapera  urging  a  Beparation  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Western  States — Wilkinaon'a  and  Burr's  Correeponde nee— Burr  send^  Swtirtwont  to 
'WilUnaon — Burr's  and  Dayton's  Letters  In  Cipher — Wilkinson's  Prncecdinga  thereon 
— Declares  New  Orleans  under  Uartlal  Law — Heods  BollnuiD  and  Swartwont  Prisoihers 
to  Washington— The  President's  earlleat  Intlmatlona  of  the  Conspiracy- Hia  pro 
ceedings  thereon — Daviess's  Ueaaurea  against  Burr  In  Kentucky — How  thwarted — 
Henry  Clay's  Agency  In  the  ADhlr— Farther  HIatorj  of  the  Conspiracy — Broken  op — 
Burr's  flight—Arrested  and  sent  to  Richmond  for  Trial— PrcBideDt'a  CorrcBpondeace 
dnriug  the  Atbir. 

Ok  the  29th  of  March  (1805),  in  a  letter  to  Jodge  Tyler  of 
Virginia,  the  President  thus  alladed  to  the  TripoUtan  war : 
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**  Our  intention  in  sending  Morris  with  a  respectable  force,  was  to  try  whether 
peace  could  be  forced  by  a  coercive  enterprise  on  their  town.  His  inexecution  of 
orders  baffled  that  effort.  Having  broke  him,  we  try  the  same  experiment  under  a 
better  commander.  If  in  the  course  of  the  summer  they  cannot  produce  peace, 
we  shall  recall  our  force,  except  one  frigate  and  two  small  vessels,  which  will  keep 
up  a  perpetual  blockade.  Such  a  blockade  will  cost  us  no  more  than  a  state  of 
peace,  and  will  save  us  from  increased  tributes,  and  the  disgrace  attached  to  them. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  the  example  we  have  set  begins  already  to  work  on  the 
dispositions  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  emancipate  themselves  from  that  degrading 
yoke.  Should  we  produce  such  a  revolution  there,  we  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for 
what  we  have  done.*' 

Early  in  1804,  before  information  of  Commodore  Preble's 
energetic  proceedings  had  reached  the  United  States,  and  when 
it  was  strongly  saspected  that  Morocco  was  preparing  to  join 
Tripoli,  the  President  had  strengthened  our  naval  force  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  sending  out  the  following  frigates:  Presi- 
dent, 44 ;  Congress,  38 ;  Constellation,  38 ;  and  Essex,  32.  There 
being  but  three  captains  in  the  navy  junior  to  Preble  (and  one 
of  these,  Bainbridge,  being  a  prisoner  to  the  Tripolitans)  it  was 
necessary  to  send  out  officers  who  were  his  seniors  in  rank. 
Decatur  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  for  his  conduct  at  Tripoli, 
and  the  ranks  of  masters  and  commanders,  dropped  at  the 
reduction  of  1801,  were  revived. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  new  squadron,  Preble  had  made 
various  captures.  On  the  3d  of  August  (1804)  he  bombarded 
Tripoli,  and  several  of  the  enemy's  strong  gunboats,  lying 
in  the  liarbor,  were  carried  by  boarding  against  tremendous 
odds.  The  John  Adams,  32,  soon  after  arrived  from  home, 
announcing  the  approach  of  the  additional  fleet ;  but  their 
coming  being  delayed,  Preble  again  bombarded  the  enemy's 
capital  on  tlie  24th  and  29th,  the  last  time  with  serious 
efiect.  A  sharp  engagement  also  took  place  on  the  3d  of 
September. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  a  most  tragical  event 
occurred.  The  ketch  Intrepid,  which  had  been  used  by  Decatur 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia,  having  been  fitted  as  a 
floating  mine,  with  a  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder  in  her 
magazine,  and  her  deck  loaded  with  shot,  shells  and  kentledge, 
was  sent  into  the  harbor  at  night  to  be  exploded  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  cruisers.  Captain  Somers  and  Lieutenant  Wads- 
worth,  selected  from  a  list  of  volunteers,  were  the  only  oflicers 
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(except  jonog  Israel,  who,  liaving  been  refused  pci-miosioii, 
sprang  on  board  at  the  last  niament)  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
desperate  service ;  and  they  liad  a  volunteer  crew  as  determined 
as  theiDEelvee.  It  was  said  that  Preble  felt  unatterahle  anxiety 
as  the  "Infernal"  and  the  accompanying  boats,  which  were  to 
lie  at  the  harbor's  month,  to  aid  in  bringing  off  hor  crew,  put  off 
into  the  dense  haze  of  a  summer  night,  through  which  the  stars 
were  dimly  discernible.  Several  Moorish  gnnboate  lay  near  the 
harbor's  month  ;  the  vessel  was  filled  with  combustibles  which 
a  spark  would  -ignite ;  and  a  shot  from  a  boat  or  the  batteries 
was  liable  to  explode  her  with  the  suddenness  of  a  bomb.  But 
above  all,  whispers  had  stolen  through  the  squadron  that  the 
crew  had  generally  declared  they  would  neither  retreat  until 
their  object  was  accomplislted  nor  be  taken  alive. 

In  trying  a  port-fire  in  the  cabin  of  the  Constitution  a  day 
or  two  before  the  ketch  was  ready  to  proceed,  Commodore  Pre- 
ble bad  remarked  that  he  thought  it  burned  a  few  seconds  too 
long,  and  that  an  enemy  might  possibly  reach  the  vessel  and 
extinguish  it  before  the  train  was  fired.  "  I  ask  for  no  port-fire 
at  all,''  was  Captain  Somers's  ominous  reply.  Tlie  deeds  of 
Decatur  and  others  had  begotten  among  our  young  ofiicei's  in 
the  Mediterranean  a  spirit  of  gallantry  too  wild  and  daring  for 
the  dictates  of  sober  reason,  if  not  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
service  itself. 

When  last  seen  by  the  straining  eyes  of  those  left  behind, 
the  Intrepid  was  moving  slowly  (she  was  a  dull  sailer)  hut 
steadily  into  the  gloom,  and  her  shadowy  outline  was  discavered 
within  a  musket-shot  of  the  mole,  standing  directly  for  the  har- 
bor. After  a  few  moments  of  breathless  anxiety,  tlie  silence  was 
suddenly  broken  by  the  opening  ronr  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and 
a  storm  of  shot  lashed  the  passages  of  the  bay.  Presently,  a 
glare  of  lurid  light  shot  to  the  heavens,  followed  by  an  explosion 
which  shook  sea  and  land.  This  was  the  last  ever  certainly 
known  of  the  fate  of  the  fire-ship  or  any  of  its  crew.  Mangled 
forms  were  afterwards  found  among  the  rocks  of  the  harbor, 
but  so  blackened  and  mutilated,  so 

"  Scorched  end  ihiiTell'd  to  a  »pan," 

that   none  could  discern  whether  they  were  the   corpses  of 
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Christians  or  Moors.  Certain  circumstances  led  the  officers  of 
the  American  fleet  to  conjecture  that  the  Intrepid  was  prema- 
turely discovered  and  boarded  by  the  enemy — perhaps  from  the 
gunboats  lying  near  the  harbor's  month — and  that  Somers  fired 
the  train,  and  sent  all  to  destruction  together.*  But  the  mystery 
never  has  been  in  the  least  cleared  up,  and  now  never  can  be 
until  that  day  when  all  mysteries  shall  be  cleared  up. 

The  season  and  the  condition  of  the  American  squadron 
made  it  necessary  to  suspend  active  operations ;  and  leaving  a 
sufficient  detachment  to  enforce  the  blockade,  Commodore  Pre- 
ble sailed  for  Syracuse  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  On  the  10th  of 
September,  the  President — the  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Barron, 
tlienceforth  the  senior  captain  in  command — and  the  Constellation 
arrived.  Preble  returned  home  in  the  John  Adams  to  receive 
the  hearty  applause  of  the  Government  and  people  of  his  coun- 
try.    Congress  voted  him  thanks  and  a  gold  medal. 

Wo  will  here  take  occasion  to  remark  that  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  fine  officer  to 'his  Government,  as  the  result 
of  his  Mediterranean  experience,  was  to  provide  bomb-ketches 
and  gunboats  for  the  assault  of  such  places  as  Tripoli.  He  had 
not  discovered,  like  a  good  many  landsmen  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, that  this  economical  species  of  marine  force  was  wholly 
inefficient.  His  fierce  combats  with  the  gunboats  which 
defended  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  had  impressed  a  very  different 
conviction  on  his  mind. 

Tlie  force  left  in  the  Mediterranean  under  the  orders  of 
Barron  consisted  of  the  President,  4:4 ;  Constitution,  44 ;  Con- 
gress, 38  ;  Constellation,  38 ;  Essex,  32  ;  Siren,  16 ;  Argus,  16 ; 
Vixen,  12  ;  Enterprise,  12 ;  Nautilus,  12.  The  John  Adams,  28, 
and  Hornet,  12,  were  afterwards  added  to  the  squadron  ;  and  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  prepared,  two  bomb-ketches,  the  Vengeance 
and  Spitfire,  and  ten  gunboats  (seven  of  two  guns  and  three  of 
one  gun)  were  sent  out.  This  did  not  look  very  much  like  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  leave  the  national 
vessels  "  rotting  out  of  commission,"  when  there  was  an  occasion 
for  their  services.  It  did  not  look  much  like  meeting  actual 
enemies  with  "  moral  philosophy  and  commercial  restrictions, 
with  drv-docks  and  gunboats,  with  noii-intercoui"se  and  embar- 

I  This  was  Commodore  Preble's  impression ;  but  Mr.  Cooper  takes  a  different  view 
of  the  probabilities. 
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goes,  till  the  American  nation  were  told  tliat  they  could  not  be 
kicked  into  a  war."  * 

The  spring  of  1806  opened  with  an  adventure  in  our  Bar- 
bary  war  bordering  on  the  romantic.  The.  reigning  bashaw  of 
Tripoli,  Jussaf  Caramalli,  was  a  usurper,  having  driven  his  older 
brother,  Hamet,  from  the  throne.  The  latter  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt.  It  had  been  suggested  to  the 
American  officers  that  the  name  and  services  of  the  exiled 
prince  might  be  advantageously  used  in  this  war.  Captain 
Eaton,  our  consul  at  Tunis,  formed  a  project  of  this  kind,  and 
returned  homo  to  obtain  permission  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
He  so  far  obtained  this,  that  Commodore  Barron  was  instructed 
to  aid  the  execution  of  his  plans  to  such  extent  as  he  should 
deem  prudent.  Tlie  commodore  sent  Eaton  to  Alexandria  in 
the  Argus.  He  arrived  late  in  November  (1804:),  and  proceeded 
to  Cairo,  where  he  was  received  favorably  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  and  Hamet  Caramalli  entered  at  once  into  his  views. 

They  assembled  a  force  of  about  five  hundred  men,  com- 
posed, it  was  said,  of  twelve  different  nations,  and  then  ad- 
vanced across  the  Lybian  Desert  in  the  direction  of  Dome. 
The  distance,  six  hundred  miles,  was  accomplished  in  fifty  days, 
and  on  the  26th  of  April  (1805)  they  encamped  in  the  rear  of 
that  toA\Ti,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Tripolitan  provinces.  The 
city  contained  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  was 
defended  by  some  military  works  and  a  garrison.  The  Argus, 
Captain  Hull,  the  Hornet,  Lieutenant-Commandant  Evans,  and 
the  Nautilus,  Lieutenant-Commandant  Dent,  which  had  been  on 
the  look-out  for  Eaton  and  his  forces,  arrived  at  the  same  time 
before  the  town.  Some  marines,  and  arms  for  Eaton's  troops, 
(now  swelled  to  a  considerable  body  by  the  accession  of  Arabs) 
were  landed ;  and  on  the  27th  of  April,  this  motley  force  rushed 
to  the  assault,  the  vessels  firing  on  the  batteries  of  the  town  at 
such  short  range  that  the  Hornet  was  anchored  within  pistol- 
shot  of  one  of  the  latter.  The  defence  was  spirited,  but  the 
city  was  captured  in  less  than  two  hours.    An  army  sent  by 

*  Tlu!«  Bcntence  is  from  John  Qnincy  Adams's  eulogy  on  Madison,  1836.  The  remark, 
indeed,  was  intended  to  specially  apply  to  a  later  period  and  state  of  things ;  but  he 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  kinds  of  preparation  ne  names  were  the  onl^  ones  Mr. 
Jefferson  ever  approved  of  or  made  for  war.  And  we  think,  while  indnlging  in  this 
strain  of  remarK,  he  forgot  to  make  any  reference  to  the  Tripolitan  war.  Wo  mav 
have  occasion  hereafter  lo  call  attention  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  a  consistency  on  th^ 
sabject. 
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Jussuf  was  defeated  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  more  eflfectually  bo 
on  the  10th  of  June. 

Eaton's  hopes  now  soared  high  that  with  proper  supplies  and 
reinforcements  from  Commodore  Barron,  Tripoli  itself  would 
soon  be  at  his  feet.  To  his  applications,  however,  the  commo- 
dore made  answer,  that  Hamet  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
second  province  of  the  regency,  and  that  if  he  had  the  influence 
to  which  he  laid  claim,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  eflfect  his  purpose 
by  the  ordinary  cooperation  of  the  fleet  Barron  (wasted  to  great 
debility  by  illness)  possibly  had  not  too  much  confidence  in  the 
discretion  of  Eaton,  and  none  whatever  in  that  of  Hamet  Cara- 
malli,  who,  he  wrote  Colonel  Lear,  had  neither  energy,  military 
talents,  nor  resources  of  any  kind.  He  believed  that  a  powerful 
impression  had  been  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  reigning 
bashaw,  and  that  then  was  the  time  to  treat  favorably  with  him 
and  recover  Commodore  Bainbridge  and  the  crew  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia* "from  the  bondage  of  a  bigoted  and  unfeeling 
tyrant." 

Tlie  Danish  consul,  Nissen,  communicated  overtures  from 
the  bashaw's  prime  minister — evidently  supposing  that  a 
peace  would  be  desirable,  under  the  circumstances,  to  the  United 
States.     Bainbridge  himself  wrote  Barron  from  his  captivity  : 

**  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  was  a  person  to  come  here  to  negotiate  before 
au  attack  is  mudOf  that  peace  would  be  effected  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  if  the  attack  should  not  prove  very  successful,  it  is  very  probable 
that  such  a  sum  would  not  release  us  from  captivity,  at  least  for  some  time.  Appre- 
hension is  often  worse  than  realization.  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  person  will  come, 
because  I  think  it  the  most  favorable  moment.*' 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  Barron,  Colonel  Lear  opened 
a  coriimiuiication  with  the  bashaw.  The  latter  demanded 
$200,000  dollars  for  peace  and  ransom.  Lear  rejected  the  pro- 
position at  once,  and  proposed  as  his  ultimatum  that  a  mutual 
delivery  of  prisoners  should  take  place,  and  as  the  basliaw  had 
more  than  two  hundred  the  most,  he  oflTered  to  "give  him 
$60,000  for  them,  but  not  a  cent  for  peace."  Tliese  terms  were 
agreed  upon. 

Both  Barron's  and  Lear's  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been 
often  criticised.     A  life  of  Eaton  has  appeared,  in  which  Lear 

^  This  consisted  of  about  three  hundred  men,  including  twenty-two  quarter-deok 
officers. 
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JB  loaded  with  sccnsationa  for  arresting  by  a  diBlionornblc  peace 
the  splendid  career  of  the  former  to  a  great  nationnl  cotniucst. 
And  when  a  son  of  Kamet  Caramalli  was  recently  in  tbc  United 
States,  soliciting  compensation  for  tlie  injnstice  done  to  hia 
father,  several  romantic  tales  on  the  enbject  appeared  in  our 
periodical  publications. 

Commodore  Itodgeis,  who  sncceedcd  to  Barron  in  tho  com- 
mand before  the  treaty  was  concluded,'  and  who  certainly  was 
never  accused  of  preferring  other  arguments  where  powder  and 
ball  were  tho  beat  ones,  decidedly  approved  of  hia  prcdecepsor's 
measures  and  of  the  treaty.  He  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  that  effect  (June  Stli)  and  then  sailed  to  Tunis,  and 
under  the  muzzles  of  his  cannon,  dictated  a  peace  to  its  Bey. 

Eaton's  light-armed  force  had  done  well  againKt  a  town 
whose  principal  batteriea  could  be  engaged  on  equal  terms  by 
two  or  three  little  vessels  close  in  upon  land.  Tripoli  wax  quite 
another  affair.  It  had  more  than  once  repulsed  our  entire 
squadron.  It  had  a  wall  and  strong  landward  defences,  against 
which  a  riffraff  of  two  or  three  thousand  Arabs  (about  aa  good 
soldiers  as  American  Indians,  and  indeed  very  similar  ones) 
conld  effect  no  more  than  a  swarm  of  hornets.  It  would  not 
have  been  in  the  power  of  a  much  better  trained  and  more  sys- 
tematic soldier  than  Eaton  to  suddenly  convert  such  mntcrials 
into  proper  ones  for  conducting  siege-trains  and  rcgiiliir  aj> 
proaches.  A  perusal  of  not  only  the  earlier  but  the  Bubscqiicnt 
history  of  the  Barbary  States  will  serve  to  dispel  many  fanciful 
impressions  on  this  subject.  It  is  probable  that  it'  wo  had 
attempted  dynasty-founding  and  protectorates  in  Africa,  we 
should  liave  been  compelled  to  engage  in  a  land  war  witli 
all  the  Barbary  States.  Tlio  degree  of  material  neccs.-^ary  for 
BQch  an  enterprise  has  since  been  shown  by  the  exjierienco 
of  the  French  in  Algeria. 

But  what  would  have  been  the  special  objects  (so  long  as  we 
attained  the  general  ones  of  the  war)  of  capturing  Tripoli  ?  Tlio 
ones  alleged  are  that  we  should  have  thus  avoided  the  ilegra- 
dfltion  of  paying  $60,000,  and  that  we  should  have  discharged 
ao  obligation  to  Haniet. 

It  was  not  a  very  sore  disgrace  for  a  transatlantic  power  tt 

1  BHTonrttigMdonmccsaat  of  01  health,  and  w««sDcc«edadb;BodgerB,  Uirlld. 
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pay  that  sum  for  the  greater  number  of  prisoners,  when  the  oldest 
and  strongest  nations  of  Europe  continued  not  only  to  pay  ransom 
for  prisoners,  but  large  sums  avowedly  for  peace.  When  all  the 
ends  of  equity  and  convenience  are  answered,  the  point  of 
ceremonial  honor  does  not  rise  very  high  in  treating  with 
barbarians. 

But  the  other  question,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  an  important 
one.  If  wo  lured  Hamet  Caramalli  from  a  distant  retreat— if  we 
took  his  contribution  to  our  force,  though  it  should  amount  to  no 
more  than  five  hungry  Arabs,  whoso  services  were  not  worth  their 
rations — and  if  we  stipulated,  in  consideration  of  his  force,  his 
name,  or  on  any  other  ground,  to  do  our  best  before  concluding 
any  peace  to  place  him  on  the  throne  which  perhaps  his  father 
usurped — then  Lear,  and  Barron,  and  Rogers  voluntarily  tarnished 
the  good  faith  of  their  country.  They  could  not  pretend  they  had 
made  all  reasonable  effort  to  redeem  such  a  stipulation  till  at  least 
a  bloody  assault  by  sea  and  land  on  Tripoli  had  left  them  victors, 
or  sent  them  (as  it  probably  would)  shattered  and  broken  from 
the  onset.  And,  under  the  same  supposition,  the  President  dis- 
graced himself  by  approving  of  the  treachery  of  his  instruments ; 
the  Senate  disgraced  itself  by  approving  the  treaty;  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  (admitting  it  had  some  option  in 
legislating  to  execute  treaties)  disgraced  itself  by  making  any 
provisions  for  its  execution.  Moreover,  the  American  Congress 
and  people  lately  doubly  disgraced  themselves  (for  now  neither 
poverty  nor  ignorance  of  facts  could  be  properly  pleaded)  by 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  application  of  the  son  of  a  martyr  to 
their  forefathers'  treacliery. 

But  this  entire  hypothesis,  fortunately,  rests  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  tale  writers.  Eaton  was  deeply  chagrined  at  a  result 
which  he  believed  arrested  him  on  the  high  road  to  victory  and 
renown.  But  he  never  was  able  to  show  that  Hamct  had  been, 
to  the  least  degree,  deceived  by  our  Government  He  wrote  Com- 
modore Rodgers  (June  30th)  that "  our  peace  with  Tripoli  was 
certainly  more  favorable,  and,  considered  separately,  more  honor- 
able, than  any  peace  obtained  by  any  Christian  nation  with  a 
Barbary  regency,  at  any  period  within  a  hundred  years," 

In  fact,  Eaton  was  never  vested  with  power  to  pledge  our 
Government,  if  such  had  been  his  own  wish,  to  an  agreement 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  Hamet.    Barron,  in  supreme  com- 
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mand,  ezpresel^  imtnicted  him  to  make  no  each  stipulations. 
He  wrote  to  him  March  22d,  1805  : 

"I  feel  it  mj  dutj  to  it&te  eipUcltlj  thst  I  must  withhold  my  sanction  to  snj 
c<MlT«iition  or  agreement  commllting  the  United  States,  or  teoding  to  impreaa  on 
Huaet  Baibaw  [Hamet  Cmmalli]  a  conTiction  that  ire  hare  bound  onraelies  lo 
place  him  upon  the  throne.  The  consequences  iuToWcd  in  each  sn  eugsgement 
canDDt  bat  slrike  ifou  forcibly,  and  s  general  view  of  our  utuation,  in  relation  to 
the  reigning  bashaw  and  oor  unfortunate  countrymen  in  Tripoli,  will  bo  sufflcient  to 
mark  its  ineipcdiencj." 

In  EatoD's  reply  (May  30),  he  urged  that  it  would  be  impoli- 
tic aod  nDJOBt  to  make  peace  without  restoring  Hsmet,  hut  he 
did  not  hint  that  he  had  entered  into  a  stipidaii&n  to  do  bo.  He 
admitted  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  without  more 
"military  talent  and  firmness"  than  was  possessed  by  that 
prince  and  his  folIowetB.  He  described  the  latter  as  "  rather  a 
rabble  than  an  army."  His  "  convention  "  with  Hamct  stipu- 
lated that  the  United  States  "  should  use  their  utmost  exertions  " 
for  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  "  so  far  as  comported  with  their 
own  honor  and  interest,"  and  this  convention  was  to  bo  submit- 
ted to  the  President  for  ratification.  After  the  treaty  of  peace 
waa  concluded  with  Jussuf,  Hamet  wrote  to  General  Eaton 
(Jane  29th,  1805) : 

"Oa  returning  to  jour  happy  country,  to  which  I  wish  yon  a  oafe  ps^isnge,  I 
raqaest  you  will  eipreu  to  jour  «oreieign  my  cordial  thanks  for  his  manifestations 
of  frieodsliip  towards  me.  Had  it  been  ordained  that  measnrea  might  have  Ireen 
carried  forward  lo  the  attainniDnC  of  my  wishes,  the  restoration  of  my  rightful  do- 
mains to  toe,  it  woalil  certainly  hare  been  cause  of  eternal  gratitude.  Bui,  it  U 
true,  my  own  means  were  small.  I  know,  indeed,  that  tliey  did  not  ansner  your 
reasonable  expee tations.  And  this,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  is  a  good  reason  nhy  you 
should  not  choose  to  perserere  in  an  enterprise  liozardoua  in  itself  and  perhaps 
doubtful  in  its  issue.  I  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  and  thank  the  king  of  America, 
and  aD  his  serraols,  for  their  kind  dispositions  towards  me." 

Two  months  later,  Hamet  claimed  that  the  restoration  of  his 
throne  was  guaranteed  by  the  convention  and  by  the  verbal  as- 
surances of  Eaton.  The  latter  vaguely  countenanced  his  pre- 
tensions, without,  however,  making  any  direct  admission  in 
regard  to  his  own  alleged  personal  promises,  or  attempting  to 
show  that  he  either  had  the  right  to  make,  or  had  made,  such 
an  official  stipulation.     If  Hamet  was  misled  (which  is  very 
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doubtful),  he  owed  it  entirely  to  the  indiscretioii  of  Eaton,  who 
equally  exceeded  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  instructions. 

No  foreign  undertaking  of  the  same  magnitude  in  which  the 
United  States  have  ever  been  engaged,  has  been  more  proper, 
more  useful,  more  creditably  conducted,  more  brilliantly  termi- 
nated, more  pregnant  with  direct  and  incidental  advantages  to 
our  country,  than  our  war  with  the  Barbary  States  during  Mr. 
Jeflfereon's  Administration.  And  it  was  no  infringement  of  his 
peace  policy.  His  peace  policy  did  not  extend  to  tolerating 
piracy  or  paying  tribute. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  had  roused  the  old  jealousies  of 
Spain  towards  the  United  States.  She  had  made  and  withdrawn 
a  protest  against  the  transfer ;  but  the  arrangement  of  bounda- 
ries stinted  up  new  irritations.  Her  tone  grew  haughtier;  and  on 
the  7th  of  August  (1805)  the  President  wrote  tjie  Secretary  of 
State,  from  Monticello,  that  "  from  the  papers  already  received, 
he  inferred  a  confident  reliance,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  on  the  om- 
nipotence of  Bonaparte,  but  a  desire  of  procrastination  till  peace 
in  Europe  should  leave  us  without  an  ally.*'  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon (he  assumed  the  imperial  title  and  dignity  May  18th, 
1804),  had,  indeed,  adopted  a  very  dictatorial  tone  towards  us, 
and  evinced  a  disposition  to  interfere  directly  in  our  disputes 
with  Spain.  Our  contraband  trade  in.  the  West  Indies  undoubt- 
edly irritated  him  to  some  extent,  but  we  had  committed  a 
greater  sin  than  this.  We  had  balked  one  of  his  projects  ;  we 
had  compelled  him  to  do  what  he  did  not  desire  to  do ;  the 
laugh  of  the  world  was  against  him  in  the  aifair.  Since  that 
period  his  fortunes  had  been  successful;  crowns  had  rained  on 
his  family.     And  he  now  was  in  close  alliance  with  Spain. 

The  President  had  without  hesitation  resolved  to  repel  Napo- 
leon's dangerous  interference,  and  if  this  course  would  provoke 
war,  to  invite  it  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  European 
peace.  He  wrote  from  home  (August  7th)  proposing  to  the  Ca- 
binet a  provisional  alliance  with  England.  On  receiving  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  letter  of  the  French  minister,  undertak- 
ing to  say  how  our  Government  must  treat  General  Moreau,  then 
an  exile  in  the  United  States,  he  said  "he  confessed"  it  "exci- 
ted in  him  both  jealousy  and  offence,"  and  he  added : 

*^The  style  of  that  Goyeramentf  in  the  Spanish  business,  was  calculated  to  excite 
iniUgnation ;  but  it  was  a  case  in  which  that  might  have  done  injury.    But  the  pre- 
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sent  is  a  case  which  wonld  justify  some  notice  in  order  to  let  them  understand  we 
are  not  of  those  powers  ti^ho  will  receive  and  execute  mandates.  I  think  the  an- 
swer should  show  independence  as  well  as  friendship.  I  am  anxious  to  receive  the 
opinions  of  our  brethren  after  their  review  and  consideration  of  the  Spanish  papers. 
I  am  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  of  hostile  and  treacherous  intentions  against 
us  on  the  part  of  France,  and  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  something 
more  than  a  mutual  friendship  with  England." 

Two  days  later  (August  27th)  he  made  this  full  exposition  of 
his  views  to  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

..."  Considering  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  I  think  it  material  at  once  to 
let  him  see  that  we  are  not  of  the  powers  who  will  receive  his  orders. 

'*  I  think  you  have  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  treaty  I  thought  we  should 
propose  to  England.  I  have  no  idea  of  committing  ourselves  immediately  or  inde- 
pendently of  our  further  will  to  the  war.  The  treaty  should  be  provisional  only,  to 
come  into  force  on  the  event  of  our  being  engaged  in  war  with  cither  France  or 
Spain  during  the  present  war  in  Europe.  In  that  event  we  should  make  common 
cause,  and  England  should  stipulate  not  to  make  peace  without  our  obtaining  the 
objects  for  which  we  go  to  war,  to  wit :  the  acknowledgment  by  Spain  of  the  right- 
ful boundaries  of  Louisiana  (which  we  should  reduce  to  our  minimum  by  a  secret 
article) ;  and  2,  indemnification  for  spoliations,  for  which  purpose  we  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  reprisals  on  the  Floridas,  and  retain  tliem  as  an  indemnification.  Our 
cooperation  in  the  war  (if  we  should  actually  enter  into  it)  would  be  sufficient  con- 
sideration for  Great  Britain  to  engage  for  its  object ;  and  it  being  generally  known 
to  France  and  Spain  that  we  had  entered  into  treaty  with  England,  would  probably 
ensure  us  a  peaceful  and  immediate  settlement  of  both  points.  But  another  motive, 
much  more  powerful,  would  indubitably  induce  England  to  go  much  further.  What- 
ever ill-humor  may  at  times  have  been  expressed  against  us  by  indiviiluals  of  that 
country,  the  first  wish  of  every  Englishman's  heart  is  to  see  us  once  more  fighting 
by  their  sides  against  France ;  nor  could  the  king  or  his  ministers  do  an  act  so  po- 
pular as  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us.  The  nation  would  not  weigh  the  consid- 
eration by  grains  and  scruples.  They  would  consider  it  as  the  price  ami  pledge  of 
an  indissoluble  friendship.  I  think  it  possible  that  for  such  a  provisional  treaty 
their  general  guarantee  of  G  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  At  any  rate,  we  might 
try  them.  A  failure  would  not  make  our  situation  worse.  If  such  a  one  could  be 
obtained,  we  might  await  our  own  convenience  for  calling  up  the  casus  fo^d<ri8. 
I  think  it  important  that  England  should  receive  an  overture  as  early  as  possible, 
as  it  might  prevent  her  listening  to  terms  of  peace.*^ 

Tlie  following,  to  sarne  (September  16th),  discloses  all  that  is 
farther  necessary  to  exhibit  the  President's  policy  towards  the 
powers  named : 

"  The  inclosed  letter  from  General  Armstrong  furnishes  matter  for  consideration. 
You  know  the  French  considered  themselves  entitled  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  and  that 
Lauasa  declared  his  orders  to  be  to  receive  possession  to  that  limit,  but  not  to  Fer- 
dido ;  and  that  France  has  to  us  been  always  .silent  as  to  the  western  boundary, 
while  she  spoke  decinvely  as  to  the  eastern.    You  know  Turreau  agreed  with  us 
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that  neither  party  should  strengthen  themselves  in  the  disputed  country  during  ne- 
gotiation ;  and  Armstrong,  who  says  Monroe  concurs  with  him,  is  of  opinion,  from 
the  character  of  the  Emperor,  that  were  we  to  restrict  ourselves  to  taking  the  posts 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  threaten  a  cessation  of  intercourse  with 
Spuin,  Bonaparte  would  interpose  efficiently  to  prevent  the  quarrel  from  going  fur- 
ther. Add  to  thesA  things  the  fact  t^at  Spain  has  sent  five  hundred  colonists  to  St. 
Antonio,  and  one  hundred  troops  to  Nacogdoches,  and  probably  has  fixed  or  pre- 
pared a  post  at  the  Bay  of  St  Bernard,  at  Matagordo.  Supposing,  then,  a  previous 
alliance  with  England  to  guard  us  in  the  worst  event,  I  should  propose  that  Con^ 
gress  should  pass  acts,  1,  authorizing  the  Executive  to  suspend  intercourse  with 
Spain  at  discretion ;  2,  to  dislodge  the  new  establishments  of  Spain  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Bravo ;  and  3,  to  appoint  commissioners  to  examine  and  ascertain  all 
claims  for  spoliation  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  future  indemnification.  I  com- 
mit these  ideas  merely  for  con^deration,  and  that  the  subject  may  be  matured  by 
the  time  of  our  meeting  at  Washington,  where  I  shall  be  myself  on  the  2d  of  Oc- 
tober." 

But  new  events  were  suddenly  to  change  the  current  of  our 
foreign  relations.  The  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought  October 
2l8t,  1805.  This  left  Napoleon  in  no  condition  to  dictate  terms 
to  trans-oceanic  powers.  England  had  formed  a  close  alliance 
with  Russia,  and  the  "conquest"*  of  Trafalgar  made  her  absolute 
and  undisputed  on  the  seas.  She  now  less  needed  the  kind  of 
assistance  the  United  States  could  render  her,  and  had  no  ap- 
prehension of  any  injury  they  could  inflict  upon  her.  Nor 
could  an  alliance  or  cooperation  of  the  United  States  with 
France  and  Spain  thenceforth  in  the  least  either  endanger,  or 
hold  in  check,  her  overwhelming  naval  supremacy. 

Since  the  peace  of  Amiens,  American  commerce  had  rapidly 
increased.  The  recent  European  war  had  enormously  swelled 
our  carrying  trade.  The  last  was  at  the  expense  of  English 
shipping  interests.  England,  therefore,  had  two  inducements  to 
fall  on  our  commerce — the  one,  to  gather  the  harvest  of  pre- 
sent plunder,  the  other  to  destroy  competition  then  and  in 
future.  To  secure  these  objects  w(is  more  important  to  her  than 
our  friendship  or  our  enmity,  and  therefore  it  was  unhesita- 
tingly determined  upon. 

Henceforth  Spain  was  comparatively  powerless  against  the 
United  States  ;  Napoleon  could  not  reach  us  with  his  arms ;  and 
England  assumed  the  position  of  our  most  encroaching  and  dread- 
ed enemy.    The  former  posture  of  things  was  exactly  reversed. 

Even  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Great  Britain  had  be- 

1  Lord  Nelson  was  wont  to  thus  term  his  far  less  decisiye  victory  of  the  Nile. 
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gtin  to  revive  old  pretenBions — those  she  had  set  up  in  the  Seven 
Tears'  war — against  neatral  commerce.  A  number  of  our 
vesaels  had  been  condemned  in  her  Admiralty  courts  on  strained 
constractiouB  of  maritime  law.  If  we  had  been  compelled  to 
aeb  her  alliance  against  Napoleon,  it  maj  be  regarded  as  <^oubt- 
ful  whether  we  could  then  have  secured  it  without  the  most 
injurious  maritime  concessions. 

Our  commerce  had  suffered  annoyances,  during  1805,  from 
other  quarters  besides  England.  The  character  and  extent  of 
these  will  be  found  sufficiently  adverted  to  in  the  PrcEidcnt's 
message  at  the  meeting  of  Congress.  But  towards  the  close  of 
that  year,  we  had  no  further  serious  maritime  difficulties  to  ap- 
prehend from  any  power  but  the  haughty  and  now  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  seas. 

The  ninth  Congress  assembled  on  the  2d  of  December,  1805. 
In  the  Senate,  Nicholas  Oilman  became  tlio  successor  of  Olcott 
from  New  Hampshire  ;  James  Fenner  of  Ellery,  from  Rhode 
Island ;  Aaron  Kitcliell  of  Dayton,  from  New  Jersey ;  James 
Turner  of  Franklin,  from  North  Carolina ;  Buckner  Tlinrston  of 
Brown,  and  John  Adair  of  Breckeuridge,  from  Kentucky ;  and 
Daniel  Smith  of  Cocke,  from  Tennessee.  All  the  new  members 
were  Republicans,  and  two  of  them,  Gilman  and  Kitcliell,  suc- 
ceeded Federal  incumbents,  so  that  the  latter  party  retained  but 
seven  representatives  in  the  Senate. 

Nearly  all  the  leading  Republican  members  of  the  late  Con- 
gress had  been  reelected.  Among  the  new  ones  on  the  same 
side,  were  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  ufterwarda  Governor  of  New 
York  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  George  Clinton, 
Jr.,  a  nephew  of  the  Vice-President;  andGurdonS.  Mumford, 
all  of  New  York.  Tompkins  did  not,  however,  take  his  seat, 
having  been  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
State.  The  Federalists  had  not  more  than  twenty-five  members, 
and  these  were  mostly  from  New  England.  But  they  had  suf- 
fered material  losses  in  New  England — ten  of  the  seventeen 
Massachusetta  representatives  now  belonging  to  their  oppo- 
nents. They  had,  however,  again  carried  the  Boston  district, 
and  elected  Josiah  Quincy  as  the  successor  of  Doctor  Enstis. 
Dana,  John  Cotton  Smith,  and  Davenport  appeared  frDni  Con- 
necticnt;  and  these,  with  Quiucy,  were  the  most  prominent 
Federalists  in  the  House. 
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Macon  was  again  elected  speaker,  after  a  close  contest,  over 
Varnum.    The  Federalists  supported  John  Cotton  Smith. 

The  President's  Message,  after  alluding  to  the  recent  ravages 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  two  of  our  cities,  and  making  some  sug- 
gestions in  relation  to  the  quarantine  regulations,  proceeded  to 
unfolS  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations.  He  thus  alluded  to 
the  recent  depredations  on  our  commerce : 

'^-Since  our  last  meeting,  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  has  considerably 
changed.  Our  coasts  have  been  infested  and  our  harbors  watched  by  private  armed 
Teasels,  some  of  them  without  commissions,  some  with  illegal  commissions,  others  with 
those  of  legal  form,  but  committing  piratical  acts  beyond  the  authority  of  their  com- 
missions. They  have  captured  in  the  very  entrance  of  our  harbors,  as  well  as  on  the 
high  seas,  not  only  the  vessels  of  our  friends  coming  to  trade  with  us,  but  our  own 
also.  They  have  carried  them  off  under  pretence  of  legal  adjudication,  but  not  dar- 
ing to  approach  a  court  of  justice,  they  have  plimdered  and  sunk  them  by  the 
way,  or  in  obscure  places  where  no  evidence  could  arise  against  them ;  maltreated 
the  crews,  and  abandoned  them  in  boats  in  the  open  sea  or  on  desert  shores  with- 
out food  or  covering.  These  enormities  appearing  to  be  unreached  by  any  control 
of  their  sovereigns,  I  found  it  necessary  to  equip  a  force  to  cruise  within  our  own 
seas,  to  arrest  all  vessels  of  these  descriptions  found  hovering  on  our  coast  within 
the  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  to  bring  the  offenders  in  for  trial  as  pirates/* 

He  added  that  "  the  same  system  of  hovering  on  our  coasts 
and  harbors  under  color  of  seeking  enemies,"  had  been  carried 
on  also  by  public  armed  ships ;  and  that  new  principles  had 
been  interpolated  into  the  laws  of  nations  by  which  "  a  bellige- 
rent took  to  itself  a  commerce  with  its  own  enemy  which  it 
denied  to  a  neutral."  He  declared  that  reason  revolted  at  this 
inconsistency,  and  that  our  interests  "  imposed  on  us  the  obliga- 
tion of  providing  an  eflfectual  and  determined  opposition  to  a 
doctrine  so  injurious  to  the  rights  of  peaceable  nations." 

He  stated  that  Spain  had  refused  to  pay  for  old  admitted 
spoliations,  and  continued  to  commit  new  ones — that  slie  ob- 
structed our  commerce  in  the  Mobile — refused  to  accede  to  pro- 
positions for  amicably  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana — 
and  had  recently  made  inroads  into  and  seized  and  plundered 
some  of  our  citizens  in  portions  of  the  territory  which  she  had 
before  delivered  up.  He  had  therefore  ordered  our  troops  on 
that  frontier  to  protect  our  citizens  and  "  repel  by  arms  any 
similar  aggression  in  future." 

He  thought,  in  the  case  of  all  the  oflfending  powers,  we 
ought  still  to  hope  for  peace,  but  "  he  could  not  but  recommend 
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ench  preparatioiu  as  circumstAncea  called  for."    He  proceeded 
to  enumerate  these : 

"The  firal  object  is  U)  place  oar  seaport  towns  out  of  the  ,danf^r  of  insult. 
Heuares  have  bi<en  alreadf  taJiea  for  furnuhing  them  with  heavj  caDooD  for  the 
service  of  aui^h  land  batteries  u  maj  make  a  part  of  tbeir  defence  against  armed 
ressels  ajiproaching  ihem.  la  aid  ot  these  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  hare  a 
competcut  number  of  gunboats  ;  and  the  number  to  he  competent  must  be  coiiin- 
dcrable.  If  immediately  begun,  thej  maj  be  In  readiness  Tor  service  at  tlic  open- 
ing of  the  tieit  season.  Whether  it  will  be  aecnssrj'  to  augment  our  land  forces 
will  be  decided  bj  occurrences  probablj  in  the  course  of  tout  ecaaioo.  In  the 
mesntimc,  jou  will  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient,  for  a  state  of  pence 
as  well  Bi  of  war,  so  to  orfprniie  or  class  the  militia  as  would  enable  us,  on  a  nud- 
den  eiucrf:enc7,  to  call  for  the  serrices  of  the  joungcr  portions,  uneticunibercd 
with  the  old  snd  tliose  hming  fiimilies.  Upward  of  three  hundred  thousand  able- 
bodied  men,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  Iwcnlj-sii  years,  wliich  the  last  cen- 
sus sbOHB  wc  may  now  count  within  our  limits,  will  furnish  acompctont  niujibcr  for 
offence  or  defenco^n  any  point  where  they  may  be  wanted,  and  will  pve  lime  for 
raising  regular  forces  after  the  necessity  of  them  shall  become  certain ;  and  the 
reducing  to  the  early  period  of  life  all  its  active  service  cannot  but  bo  desirable  to 
our  younger  citiicos,  of  tlie  present  as  welt  as  future  times,  inasmuch  as  it  enga- 
ges to  them  in  more  advanced  age  a  quiet  and  undisturbed  repose  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families.  I  cannot,  ttien,  but  earnestly  recommend  to  your  early  considerntion 
the  expediency  of  so  modifying  our  militia  system  as,  by  a  separation  of  the  more 
oc^ve  part  from  that  whicb  is  less  so,  we  may  draw  from  it,  wlicn  ncueifaary,  an 
efficient  corps  fit  for  real  and  active  service,  and  to  be  colled  to  it  in  regular  rota- 

"  Considerable  provision  has  been  made,  under  former  authorities  from  Congress, 
of  materials  for  the  construction  of  ships  of  war  of  seventy-four  guns.  These  ma- 
terials are  on  hand  subject  to  the  further  will  of  the  legislature. 

"  An  immediate  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  also 
cubmitted  to  your  detenuiaatioa." 

He  alluded  to  the  succeBsful  termination  of  the  war  with 
Tripoli — praising  the  conduct  of  Eaton  ;  and  to  the  apparently 
favorable  condition  of  our  negotiation  with  Tunis. 

He  recommended  that  the  existing  limitatioii  of  the  num- 
ber of  frigates  to  be  kept  in.service  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  tlieir 
crews  (to  two-thirds  their  regular  complement),  be  changed  to 
a  limitation  of  the  nnmber  of  seamen  employed  in  the  whole 
service,  so  that  the  ships  in  commiesion  could  be  fully  manned 
if  the  occasion  shoald  require. 

After  adverting  to  tbe  favorable  situation  of  our  Indian  rela- 
tions and  to  certain  new  treaties  of  purchase,  he  took  up  the 
subject  of  tho  finances,  and  stated  that  after  meeting  all  other 
demands,  about  two  millions  had  been  paid  during  the  current 
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year,  on  the  debt  contracted  under  the  British  treaty,  and  con- 
vention— and  upwards  of  four  millions  of  principal  and  four 
millions  of  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Besides  this,  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half  remained  in  the  Treasury  on  the  30th  day  of 
September ;  and  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  borrow  the  money 
as  authorized  by  the  act  of  1803,  to  meet  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens assumed  by  the  convention  with  France. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the  President  sent  in  a  confidential 
message  entering  more  fully  upon  our  affafrs  with  Spain.  He  sta- 
ted the  aggressive  conduct  of  that  power — that  our  special  min- 
ister, Mr.  Monroe,  and  our  resident  minister,  Mr.  Pinckney,  had 
long  been  fruitlessly  employed  in  attempting  to  procure  some 
adjustment — that  Spain  claimed  that  our  Louisiana  boundaries 
did  not  extend  east  of  the  Iberville,  and  that  "  our  line  to  the 
west  was  one  which  would  have  left  us  but  a  string  of  land  on 
that  bank  of  the  Mississippi."  The  conduct  of  France  in  this 
controversy  was  then  alluded  to.  He  said,  "  she  was  prompt 
and  decided  in  her  declarations,  that  her  demands  on  Spain 
for  French  spoliations  carried  into  Spanish  ports,  were  included 
in  the  settlement  between  the  United  States  and  France;  that 
she  took  at  once  the  ground,  that  she  had  acquired  no  right  from 
Spain,  and  had  meant  to  deliver  us  none,  eastward  of  the  Iber- 
ville."   He  concluded : 

**  The  present  crisis  in  Europe  is  favorable  for  pressing  a  settlement,  and  not  a 
moment  should  be  lost  in  availing  ourselves  of  it.  Should  it  pass  unimproved,  our 
situation  would  become  much  more  difficult  Formal  war  is  not  necessary  ;  it  is  not 
probable  it  will  follow ;  but  the  protection  of  our  citizens,  the  spirit  and  honor  of 
our  country  require,  that  force  should  be  interposed  to  a  certain  degree ;  it  will  pro- 
bably contribute  to  advance  the  object  of  peace.  But  the  eourtte  to  be  pursii^d  will 
require  the  command  of  means  which  it  belongs  to  Congress  exclusiveli/  to  deny  or  ^> 
yield.  To  them  I  communicate  every  fact  material  for  their  information,  and  the 
documents  necessary  to  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  To  their  wisdom, 
then,  I  look  for  the  course  I  am  to  pursue,  and  will  pursue  with  sincere  zeal  that 
which  they  shall  approve." 

The  above  message  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which 
John  Randolph  was  chairman.  It  reported  January  3rd  (the 
doors  being  closed)  denouncing  the  conduct  of  Spain  in  severe 
terms,  and  declaring  that  she  had  given  "  ample  cause  for  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war  ;"  but  by  reason  of  our  debts  and  other 
circumstances,  peace  was  recommended  if  it  could  be  main- 
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taiaed  compatibly  with  the  honor  aDd  intereats  of  the  couiitiy. 
The  report  concluded  with  the  following  resolution : 

"iicMlvf^  Thkt  inch  number  of  troopi  (Dot  eicaediog )  m  the  Fre^ 

dcDt  of  the  Uailed  Slatei  ahall  deem  Bufficleot  to  protect  the  Souihcrn  froatiers  of 
the  United  SUtca  from  Sftenish  inroad  nnd  ininlt,  uid  to  chutiio  (he  same,  be  im- 


Bidwell,  a  membor  of  the  comnaittee,  moved  as  a  substitute 
for  this  resolution,  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  enable  the 
President  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses  which  might  arise 
in  onr  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  The  object  of  tliia, 
which  was  not  concealed,  was  to  enable  the  President  to  pur- 
chase'Florida,  a  solution  hinted  at  in  his  special  message,  and 
which  he  and  his  Cabinet  were  known  to  favor.  Both  the  reso- 
lutions were  warmly  debated,  with  closed  doors,  until  tlie  11th 
of  January,  when  the  question  waa  taken  on  tlie  original  resolu- 
tion (Randolph's),  and  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  seventy-two 
to  fifty-eight.  The  Federalists  voted  in  the  minority.  Bidwell's 
resolution  passed,  after  a  protracted  contest  in  regai'd  to  its 
phraseology,  and  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated. 

Itandolph  led  the  opposition,  and  he  made  an  open  quarrel 
with  the  Administration.  The  burden  of  his  grievance  was  that 
the  President  had  not  directly  explained  his  objects  and  asked 
for  a  specific  sum,  thereby  (insisted  this  modest  gentleman) 
shifting  oflF  the  responsibility  which  the  Executive  ought  to 
have  assumed,  somewhat  on  the  House,  but  specially  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  shoulders  of  Mr,  John  Randolph,  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  "Ways  and  Means. 

Mr,  Randolph  had  been  for  some  time  uneasy  in  his  position. 
His  taste  was  not  for  that  grave,  argumentative,  and  laborious 
exposition,  which  is  the  province  of  a  majority  leader.  He  de- 
lighted more  in  brilliant  declamation,  fierce  personal  retorts, 
and  burning  invective.  His  mind,  like  his  education,  was  de- 
sultory— rather  cultivated  at  points  which  enabled  him  to  make 
a  brilliant  display,  than  comprehensive  or  profound.  Even  his 
knowledge  was  picked  out  of  a  mass  of  promiscuous  reading 
rather  than  attained  by  systematic  investigation,  or  by  a  broad 
and  thorough  culture  on  the  given  topic.  He  was  like  those 
diligent  review  readera,  who  gather  a  collection  of  pithy  quo- 
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tations  from  every  book,  without  troubliug  tliemselves  to  wade 
through  the  original.  He  had  a  most  retentive  memoiy,  which 
culled  and  laid  aside  for  future  use  everything  which  could  be 
introduced  into  a  speech  with  particular  eflect.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  just  to  say  that,  like  Sheridan,  he  manufactured 
his  finest  rhetoric,  and  laid  in  wait  for  some  occasion  when  he 
could  palm  it  off  as  impromptu  ;  but  still  his  fine  sayingd,  as  a 
class,  are  those  which  are  as  Kkely  to  borrow  the  raw  material 
or  the  groundwork  from  recollection  as  from  the  original  concep- 
tions of  the  moment. 

Both  nature  and  cultivation  had  made  him  the  master  of  one 
kind  of  wit.  It  was  not  the  » genial  variety  which  delights  all 
hearers,  enlivens  with  a  refreshing  laugh  the  humdrum  of  ordi- 
nary parliamentary  routine,  or  adds  zest  to  social  intercourse. 
It  was  bitter,  cynical,  and  often  appeared  malignant,  because  it 
came  in  the  form  of  attack  without  any  reasonable  provocation, 
and  on  the  heads  of  those  who  could  not  make  any  effective,  de- 
fence. If,  for  example,  an  obscure  and  particularly  if  a  new  and 
plain  member  presumed  to  appear  in  debate  on  a  different  side 
of  the  question  from  the  overbearing  lord  "  of  Roanoke,"  and  if 
that  member  had  anything  in  his  appearance,  manners,  diction, 
or  the  like,  which  could  be  made  the  subject  of  an  insulting 
sarcasm,  it  generally  came;  and  there  was  always  enough 
of  real  or  supposed  application  to  inflict  personal  mortification 
and  pain ;  and  sometimes  enough  to  make  its  victim  the  butt 
of  an  undying  joke.  Nor  did  Mr.  Randolph  save  all  these 
javelins  for  opponents.  He  did  not  at  all  like  to  have  later 
and  common  men  in  his  own  party  claim  equality  or  right  of 
judgment.  He  treated  them  with  intolerable  hauteur.  If  they 
followed  him,  it  was  through  fear,  and  the  force  of  party  obliga- 
tions. They  could  have  no  affection  for  him.  Such  leadership 
would  have  been  fatal  to  a  political  organization,  the  situation 
of  which  demanded  skill  or  good  judgment. 

In  looking  back  at  his  speeches,  it  is  diflficult  to  resist  the 
impression  that  his  talents,  even  in  his  own  line,  were  consider- 
ably exaggerated.  One  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  was  often 
admired  because  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  admire  him — 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  established  wits  and  beauties,  people 
cried  bravo  to  prove  tlieir  own  cleverness.  At  least,  most  of 
the  scathing  bolts  seem  rather  harmless  now ;  and  this  is  not  the 
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casQ  with  some  of  those  vhich  Fox  and  Burke  and  Pitt  hurled 
at  each  other's  heads  dariug  parallel  parliamentarj  epochs. 
Specimens  of  Franklin's  retorts  are  preserved  wliich  are  as 
fresh  and  keen  as  when  thej  originally  went  whizzing  to  their 
mark. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  Kandolph's  pecniiaritics  heightened 
and  gave  a  degree  of  extraneous  and  scenic  effect  to  what  he 
uttered.  His  pride,  his  isolation,  his  rich  appointments,  his 
claims  to  a  baronial  family  consequence,  bis  aristocratic  assump- 
tion of  superiority,  his  capricious  and  dangerous  temper,  all  set 
him  apart,  and  made  him  a  popular  marvel.  His  personal 
appearance,  also,  was  unusual  and  striking.  He  was  tall  and 
excessively  meagre  ;  his  face  cadaverous  and  beardless.  There 
was  something  in  his  general  aspect  which  reminded  one  of  his 
lineage  from  the  rojal  Powhattan,  His  eye  was  piercingly 
brilliant ;  and  had  the  power  of  freezing  or  burning  as  it  re- 
flected the  passion-torrent  within.  The  shrill  key  of  liis  voice 
approached  that  of  those  victims  of  jealous  barbarity  wlio  watch 
Eastern  harems,  and  its  least  whisper  amote  on  the  ear  like  the 
ringing  cljnk  of  metal.  Each  woM  seemed  vitalized  into  a  sub- 
stantive thing — an  impinging  material  body — by  the  intensity 
of  liis  mental  action,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  feelings.  His 
modes  of  thought  were  eo  eccentric  and  took  such  unexpected 
turns — his  attacks  were  so  capriciously  made  or  withheld,  ^lat 
cariosity  always  stood  tiptoe  awaiting  some  wonder.  Lastly, 
strange  gleams  of  approaching  or  actual  insanity  came  to  in- 
crease the  feverish  interest  of  the  spectacle. 

He  did  not  lack  genius.  His  declamation  was  often  splendid. 
In  some  respects  he  had  great  penetration.  None  could  so  skill- 
fully appeal  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  own  class  in 
Tirginia  and  elsewhere.  He  well  understood  the  pulse  of  a 
deliberative  body.  We  shall  soon  find  Mr.  Jefferson  speak- 
ing of  his  "  popular  eloquence."  Tliis  does  not  seem  to  accu- 
rately define  his  kind  of  oratory.  It  certainly  was  neitiior  pro- 
found nor  philosophic.  It  never  exhausted  the  facts  of  the  topic. 
It  rarely  even  instnicted.  It  piquantly  seized  upon  some  strik- 
ing analogy,  or  some  overlooked  flaw,  and  coruscated  about  it 
with  a  medley  of  historic  and  semi-poetical  illostration,  uttered 
in  a  unique  way,  by  a  most  unique  man.  And  having  roused 
a  train  of  feeling,  he  could  keep  it  up  and  urge  it  along  with 
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much  apparent  effect.  But  there  was  no  depth  in  the  current 
thus  set  flowing.  Men  listened  as  in  a  good  dramatic  exhibition. 
They  laughed,  they  almost  wept.  When  it  was  over,  they  drew 
one  long  breath,  and  then  fell  back  into  common  life,  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.*  No  stem  resolves  were  planted  in  the  bo- 
som, as  if  the  hearer  had  been  listening  to  Otis  or  John  Adams. 
Men  gazed  not  aslant  for  arms  or  firebrands,  as  if  Henry's  fiery 
invocations  had  been  ringing  in  their  ears.  It  would  be  easy 
to  descend  two  or  three  grades  lower  among  American  "  popu- 
lar" orators,  and  still  find  those  superior  to  John  Randolph. 

Before  wonder  and  adulation,  or  the  fever-fire  of  excitement, 
had  turned  his  brain,  Kandolph  did  not  lack  considerable  judg- 
ment in  political  affairs.  His  integrity  was  unquestionable. 
He  scorned  meanness,  duplicity,  or  cowardice.  His  loves,  like 
his  hates,  were  sincere  and  vehement.  He  could  be  a  capti- 
vating companion,  and  the  pure  and  noble  Macon  loved  him 
like  a  brother  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

But  every  good  gift  had  a  concomitant  bad  one.  He  was  a 
bundle  of  opposite  extremes,  curiously  bound  together  in  one 
incongruous  and  diseased  human  frame.  He  was  a  living  anti- 
thesis. We  have  mentioned  some  of  his  parliamentary  and  other 
contradictions.  His  private  ones  were  not  lei^  marked.  His 
integrity,  for  example,  did  not  place  him  above  the  most  paltry 
suspicions  of  other  men,  whose  standards  were  notoriously  as 
high  as  his  own ;  and  the  virulence  and  egotism  of  his  temper 
made  him  ready  to  pour  out  these  suspicions  at  once,  and  if 
chafed  by  opposition,  to  swell  them  to  a  torrent  of  invective. 
His  courage  was  combined  with  quarrelsomeness.  He  was 
more  than  ready  to  put  every  dispute  on  the  footing  of  personal 
offence.  He  fought  a  number  of  duels  for  woi^ds  which  were 
uttered  in  parliamentary  debate,  and  which  were  characterized 
by  less  than  his  own  habitual  personalities.  If  not  truculent  by 
disposition  (and  we  do  not  believe  he  was)  his  overstrained  pride 
and  punctiliousness  generally  left  no  other  escape  from  a  con- 
troversy with  those  who  acknowledged  what  is  termed  the 
"  code  of  honor."  Even  his  friendships  and  hates,  deep  though 
they  were  for  the  time  being,  rarely  survived  an  important  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Or  rather,  love  of  opposition  and  change 
was  a  disease  of  his  organization.  He  followed  Jefferson  de- 
votedly for  years,  and  then  broke  off  on  the  provocation,  or 
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pretence,  we  have  seen.  He  loved  Mr.  Madison,  and  soon 
fiercely  bated  and  denounced  him.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  bis 
admiration  of  Monroe^  and  afterwards  poured  out  on  bira  epi- 
tbets  implying  contempt.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters 
of  Oeneral  Jackson,  and  one  of  tbe  fii*st  to  abandon  bim.  He 
insulted  Mr.  Clay  in  tbo  Senate,  fougbt  with  him,  and  then 
rushed  in  a  dying  state  across  the  country,  as  fast  as  his 
horses  could  be  driven,  to  be  reconciled  to  bim.  Ho  clung  to 
Macon,  Tazewell,  and  a  little  knot  of  friends  through  all ;  but 
had  one  of  these  been  elected  President,  Randolph  would  pro- 
bably have  denounced  him  within  six  months  of  his  inaugu- 
ration. 

Jefferson  was  his  first  and  longest  official  love.  His  charac- 
ter during  the  first  Presidency  of  the  former  was  sounder  and 
more  even  than  ever  afterwards.  Admiration  and  wonder  had 
not  fostered  his  worse  qualities  into  full  bloom.  He  bad  not, 
since  the  full  development  of  his  powers,  tasted  the  acid  luxury 
of  opposition.*  Disappointment  in  love  (to  adopt  a  hypothesis 
hinted  at  by  Mr.  Garland)  and  long  physical  disease,  had  not 
reached  that  acme  which  unhinged  him.  The  coming  mad- 
ness had  not  touched  his  brain.* 

*■  Professor  Tacker  states  that  in  an  early  period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Adminifttration, 
Randolph  once  read  to  him  (Tacker)  and  George  Hay,  of  Richmond,  a  pasHage  from  one 
of  Godwin's  novels,  in  which  **  the  excitements  and  the  triumphs  of  a  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition are  very  forcibly  depicted,"  and  the  **  remarks  that  he  made  and  the  emotion  he 
exhibited  "  conveyed  the  impression  to  his  hearers  that  he  felt  '*  a  painful  contrast  be- 
tween hii)  then  position  in  Congress  and  that  which  he  had  held  in  tne  preceding  Admi- 
nistration."—iW^w'*  Jefferaon,  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 

'  The  President's  estimate  of  John  Randolph  has  been  the  theme  of  some  ppecnlation. 
(See  Benton's  Thirtv  Years*  View,  vol.  i.  p.  473.)  He  undoubtedly  treated  h>m  with  all 
the  respect  and  conndence  with  which  he  would  have  treated  any  pcrHon  to  whom  his 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives  assigned  the  position  of  leader :  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  Randolph's  punctilious  and  exacting  temper  su/^gestcd  the  omission  of  any 
of  the  mere  forms  of  attention.  But  we  find  no  confidential  personal  or  political  cor- 
respondence between  them.  We  do  not  believe  any  really  confidential  relations  ever 
existed  between  them.  Jefferson  was  too  penetrating  not  to  fully  understand  the 
want  of  balance  and  reliability  in  his  character.  We  soon  shall  see  bints  enough  of  this 
in  a  letter  to  Monroe,  where  good  taste  and  tact  required  him,  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances, to  award  to  Randolph  all  the  credit  to  which  he  was  entitled.  In  reality,  there 
were  few  points  of  temper,  disposition,  judgment,  or  even  political  views,  where  there 
was  much  room  for  congenialitv  between  the  two  men.  The  last  portion  of  this  remark 
may  sound  strangely,  as  Randolph  was  an  ultra  State-rights  man.  and  was  as  austerely  as 
Jefferson  in  favor  of  simple,  pure,  and  republican  forms.  But  his  democracy  was 
mostly  theoretical.  Indeed,  it  ceased  to  be  even  his  theory.  Burke  became  his  politi- 
cal idol,  and  this  early  and  fiery  champion  of  republicanism  spent  his  last  days  in  raving 
and  gibbering  throuf^h  his  desolate  ancestral  halls  against  the  overthrow  of  entails  and 
aristocracy  in  Virginia ;  and  he  justly  held  Jefferson  accountable  as  their  overthrower. 
We  should  not  quite  tell  the  whole  story  if  we  should  omit  to  mention  that  thore  was  an 
imputed  proximate  cause  for  Randolph  s  defection  from  the  Administration.  Christopher 
Clark,  his  colleague  and  warm  admirer,  having  heard  him  often  speak  of  making  a  voy- 
age to  Europe  at  this  period,  applied  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  to  give 
him  the  English  mission,  lir.  Clark  pndied  his  point  far  enough  to  discover  that  neither 
Jefferson  nor  Madison  oonaidered  Mr.  Bandolph  fitted  for  uat  position.    It  was  not 
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The  breach  having  been  effected,  Randolph  soon  threw  off 
the  restraints  of  moderation.  Varnum,  Bidwell,  and  other  Repub- 
lican leaders,  who  continued  to  be  treated  exactly  as  he  himself 
had  been  treated  by  the  President,  and  who  made  no  more 
sacrifices  of  personal  independence  than  he  had  done,  were 
"  Charles  Jenkinsons  " — "  backstairs  favorites"  to  "  carry  down 
secret  messages  to  the  House" — and,  as  if  venom  was  not  per 
feet  without  scurrility,  he  has  the  credit  on  one  occasion  ot 
having  stigmatized  them  as  "the  pages  of  the  Presidential 
wdter-closet  I"  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  class  of 
details. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  "  Quids;"  for  the  little  handful 
that  followed  Mr.  Randolph  subsequently  took  that  name.  One 
of  their  earliest  measures  was  to  concert  an  opposition  to 
Madison  for  the  succession,  and  for  that  object  they  made  them- 
selves clamorous  advocates  of  Monroe,  In  a  letter  to  the  latter, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  session  (May  4th)  the  President  thus 
'characteristically  gave  his  impressions  of  Randolph's  defection, 
and  the  history  of  its  result : 

**  Our  old  friend,  Mercer,  broke  off  from  us  some  time  ago ;  at  first  professing 
to  disdain  joining  the  Federalists,  yet,  from  the  habit  of  voting  together,  becoming 
soon  identified  with  them.  Without  carrying  over  with  him  one  single  person,  he 
is  now  in  a  state  of  as  perfect  obscurity  as  if  his  name  had  never  been  known. 
Mr.  J.  Randolph  is  in  the  same  track,  and  will  end  in  the  same  way.  Ilis  course  has 
excited  considerable  alarm.  Timid  men  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
our  Government,  and  that  it  is  to  be  rent  into  pieces  by  demagogues,  and  to  end  in 
anarchy.  I  survey  the  scene  with  a  different  eye,  and  draw  a  different  augury  from 
it.  In  a  House  of  Representatives  of  a  great  mass  of  good  sense,  Mr.  Randolph's 
popular  eloquence  gave  him  such  advantages  as  to  place  him  unrivalled  as  the  leader 
of  the  House ;  and,  although  not  conciliatory  to  those  whom  he  led,  principles  of 
duty  and  patriotism  induced  many  of  them  to  swallow  humiliations  he  subjected 
them  to,  and  to  vote  as  was  right,  as  long  as  he  kept  the  path  of  right  himself. 
The  sudden  defection  of  such  a  man  could  not  but  produce  a  momentary  astonish- 
ment, and  even  dismay ;  but  for  a  moment  only.  The  good  sense  of  the  House 
rallied  around  its  principles,  and  without 'any  leader  pursued  steadily  the  business  of 
the  session,  did  it  well,  and  by  a  strength  of  vote  which  has  never  before  been  seen. 
Upon  all  trying  questions,  exclusive  of  the  Federalists,  the  minority  of  Republicans 
voting  with  him  has  been  from  four  to  six  or  eight,  against  from  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred ;  and  although  he  yet  treats  the  Federalists  with  ineffable  contempt,  yet,  hav- 
ing declared  eternal  opposition  to  this  Administration,  and  consequently  associated 
with  them  in  his  votes,  he  will,  like  Mercer,  end  with  them.     The  augury  I  draw 

believed  that  the  latter  had  prompted  the  application,  but  it  was  believQd  that  he 
resented  the  refusal  a?  much  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  himself.  A  later  Administration 
pursued  a  different  course,  bat  with  no  different  ultimate  result. 
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from  this  is,  that  there  is  a  steady,  good  sense  in  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  body 
of  the  nation,  joined  with  good  intentions,  which  will  lead  them  to  discern  and  to  pur- 
ene  the  public  good  nnder  all  circumstances  which  can  arise,  and  that  no  ignis  fatuuM 
will  be  able  to  lead  them  long  astray.  In  the  present  case,  the  public  sentiment,  as 
far  aa  -  declarations  of  it  have  yet  come  in,  is,  without  a  single  exception,  in  firm 
adherence  to  the  Administration. 

*«•  ***••«« 

*'The  great  body  of  your  fHends  are  among  the  firmest  adherents  to  the 
Administration,  and  in  their  support  of  you  will  suffer  Mr.  Randolph  to  have  no 
communications  with  them.  My  former  letter  told  you  the  lino  which  both  duty 
and  inclination  would  lead  me  sacredly  to  pursue.  But  it  is  unfortunate  for  you, 
to  be  embarrassed  with  such  a  toi-ditafU  friend.  Ton  must  not  commit  yourself 
to  him." 

We  will  resume  our  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
session  of  the  ninth  Congress.  On  the  17th  of  January  (1806), 
the  President  communicated  a  special  message  in  regard  to 
British  captures,  which  were  calling  out  memorials  from  the 
merchants  of  all  our  seaport  towns.  He  declared  that  tlie  princi- 
ple now  sought  to  be  overthrown  by  British  authorities  (the 
right  of  neutrals  to  trade  with  belligerents  in  ports  not  blockaded 
and  in  articles  not  contraband)  was  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  in  our  favor  by  the  joint  Commission — and  that  Great 
Britain  had  actually  paid  us  damages,  under  the  awards  of  that 
Commission,  for  infractions  of  this  right.  He  stated  that  our 
minister  had  made  unavailing  representations  on  the  subject, 
and  also  in  regard  to  impressment,  concerning  which  latter  a 
hope  had  existed  of  satisfactory  arrangement,  but  which  now 
had  passed  away. 

The  message  being  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
various  propositions  for  retaliatory  action  rapidly  followed. 
GreggjOf  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  suspend  all  further  importations 
from  Great  Britain  until  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made 
in  regard  to  captures  and  impressments.*  Clay  (of  the  same 
State)  proposed  a  retaliation  in  kind  for  interdictions  against 
American  vessels ;  that  foreign  vessels  should  not  carry  merchan- 
dise from  the  United  States  to  their  own  ports,  or  bring  their 
own  merchandise  to  our  ports  where  the  same  privilege  was  not 
extended  to  American  vessels;  and  that  no  foreign  vessel  should 
import  any  merchandise  into  the  United  States  not  the  jjroduct 
of  the  nation  to  which  the  ship  belonged,  unless  expressly  per- 

>  January  29th. 
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mitted  by  treaty,  or  unless  daring  a  war  to  which  the  Unitcfd 
States  were  parties.'  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  exclude 
various  specific  articles  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain."  Crowninshield,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  cut  off  all 
intercourse  with  European  colonies  in  America,  unless  American 
vessels  were  allowed  to  share  in  the  export  and  import  trade. 
Sloan,  of  New  Jersey,  moved  that  all  intercourse  with  the  British 
dominions  should  cease  within  a  specified  time,  unless  she  re- 
stored our  impressed  seamen  and  discharged  and  made  repara- 
tion for  detaining  our  vessels  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.* 

Gregg's  resolution  was  the  principal  one  discussed.  The 
opposition  attacked  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  war  measure 
in  disguise.  Its  friends  *'  say,  it  is  true,"  exclaimed  Randolph, 
"  that  it  is  not  a  war  measure,  but  they  defend  it  on  principles 
that  would  justify  none  but  war  measures,  and  seem  pleased 
with  the  idea  that  it  may  prove  the  forerunner  of  war."  He 
denounced  our  carrying  trade  as  most  fraudulently  conducted — 
that  "  whilst  we  boasted  of  our  honor  on  this  floor,  our  name  had 
become  a  by -word  among  the  nations," — that  it  was  the  "  spirit 
of  an  avaricious  traflSc  [which]  would  plunge  us  in  war  " — and  he 
said  "  if  this  great  agricultural  nation  is  to  be  governed  by  Salem 
and  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and 
Norfolk,  and  Charleston,  let  gentlemen  come  out  and  say  so." 

This  narrow  argument  was  not  a  very  palatable  one  to  the 
Federalists  of  New  England ;  but  they  were  willing  to  take  Mr. 
Randolph's  spurning  help,  on  any  terms.  His  "  independence  " 
was  warmly  eulogized ;  and  thenceforth  these  remote  extremes 
were  generally  found  practically  acting  together  against  the 
Administration. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  the  House  divided  on  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  of  the  Whole  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  Gregg's  resolution,  and  the  vote  stood  yeas,  twenty-four 
— nays,  one  hundred  and  one ;  and  on  a  like  motion  in  regard  to 
Sloan's  resolution,  the  vote  stood  yeas,  twenty-six — nays,  ninety- 
eight. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  the  question  was  taken  on  the  bill 
which  reflected  the  wishes  of  the  President.  It  provided  that 
after  the   15th  day  of  the  ensuing  November — nearly  eight 

February  5th.        »  February  10th.        « February  12th. 
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months  in  advance— certain  specified  articles  should  no  longer 
be  imported  from  the  British  dominions,  or  from  elsewhere,  if 
of  British  production.  This  partial  prohibition  would  be  much 
less  offensive  to  England— would  incidentally  favor  branches 
of  our  own  industry — and  the  delay  would  give  ample  time  for 
adjustment  with  that  power,  and  a  consequent  repeal  of  the  law 
before  it  should  go  into  operation.  The  vote  on  its  passage 
stood,  yeas,  ninety-three — ^nays,  thirty-two.  The  entire  body  of 
the  Federalists  voted  in  the  negative,  and  with  them  John  Ran- 
dolph and  his  friends.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate,  April  15th, 
by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  nine,  J.  Q.  Adams  voting  with  tlio  ma- 
jority, and  Adair,  Logan,  Stone,  and  Sumpter,  Republican  sen- 
ators, voting  with  the  Federal  minority. 

Tlie  precautionary  regulations  made  at  the  last  session, 
against  a  contraband  trade  between  our  merchants  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, had  not  proved  effectual,  and  an  act  was  passed  to  en- 
tirely prohibit  all  intercourse  with  the  revolted  provinces,  for  a 
year,  unless  the  prohibition  should  be  sooner  removed  by  the 
President. 

Congress  appropriated  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  enable  the  President  to  cause  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the 
United  States  to  be  better  fortified  and  protected — two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  enable  him  to  cause  fifty  gunboats 
to  be  constructed — twenty  thousand  dollars  to  enable  him  to  man 
and  equip  them — and  he  was  authorized  to  direct  any  of  the 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  be  sold,  whenever  he 
judged  them  too  much  Out  of  repair  to  be  profitably  refitted. 
He  was  empowered  to  call  as  many  of  the  public  vessels  as  he 
should  deem  proper  into  service,  the  only  restriction  being  on 
the  number  of  seamen  employed.  He  was  authorized  to  require 
the  State  Executives  to  organize,  equip,  and  hold  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a  moment's  warning,  one  hundred  thousand  militia, 
and  to  call  this  force  into  service  "  when  he  should  judge  the 
exigencies  of  the  United  States  required  it." 

The  slendemess  of  the  military  appropriations  shows  proba- 
bly two  or  three  things — that  there  was  a  strong  expectation  of 
averting  war — that  if  it  ultimately  came,  the  Government  ex- 
pected to  rely  mainly  on  citizen  soldiery — and  lastly,  that,  in 
those  days,  money  was  a  scarce  commodity. 

A  law  was  enacted  to  appoint  commissioners  to  lay  out  a  road 
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from  Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  their  re- 
port to  bo  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President.  If  he 
approved,  he  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  States  through 
which  the  road  was  to  pass,  and  cause  it  to  be  constructed. 

This  bill  passed  without  much  discussion,  and  in  glancing 
through  the  debates,  we  have  not  noticed  that  any  question  was 
then  raised  as  to  its  constitutionality.'  In  the  act  of  Congress 
of  April  30th,  1802,  to  enable  the  people  of  Ohio  to  form  a  State 
government,  it  had  been  provided  that  in  consideration  the 
lands  within  the  State  sold  by  the  General  Government  should 
bo  exempted  by  an  irrevocable  ordinance  from  all  kinds  of  State 
taxes  for  five  years,  after  such  sale  (a  measure,  designed  to  favor 
emigration  to  this  frontier  territory  at  a  time  esteemed  critical), 
one  twentieth  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  government 
lands  sold  in  the  State  "  should  be  applied  to  the  laying  out  and 
making  public  roads,  leading  from  the  navigable  watera  empty- 
ing into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Ohio,  to  the  said  State,  and  through 
the  same  ;  sucli  roads  to  be  laid  out  under  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, with  tlie  consent  of  the  several  States  through  which  the 
road  should  pass." 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1803,  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lauds 
therein  should  be  paid  to  the  State,  to  be  applied  to  opening  and 
making  roads,  "  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever."  A  com- 
mittee reported  in  the  Senate,  December  18th,  1805,  that  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State  from 
July  1, 1803,  to  September  30,  1805,  amounted  to  $632,604  27, 
and  that  the  sum  then  subject  to  the  uses  directed  by  the  law  of 
1802  amounted  to  $12,652,  and  was  steadily  accumulating.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  bill  for  tlie  construction 
of  the  "  National  road,"  as  it  was  termed,  passed. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  law  did  not  stand  on  the  same  footing 
witli  one  which  should  assume  to  the  General  Government  the 
right  of  constructing  post-roads  promiscuously,  and  from  any 
funds  in  the  Treasury,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  States.  Ohio 
was  allowed,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  to  reap  the  incidental 
advantage  of  an  avenue  between  the  sea-board  and  the  Mississ- 
ippi, which  (when  the  act  of  1802  was  passed)  equally  liad  the 
military  protection  of  our  frontiers  in  view.     In  1806,  Congress 

>  But  we  may  have  oyerlooked  lome  thing  of  this  kind. 
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also  had  the  military  as  well  as  other  national  connections  of 
the  East  and  West  distinctly  in  view,  and  it  was  too  late,  in  the 
latter  year,  to  raise  constitutional  objections,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment desired,  under  that  plea,  to  break  its  faith  with  the  State 
of  Ohio.  It  would  not  have  redeemed  that  faith  merely  to  grant 
the  money  to  the  State.  She  could  not  make  provisions  to  dis- 
burse moneys  in  road-building  in  other  States.  The  United 
States  had  as  much  contracted  to  supervise  the  construction  of 
the  road,  as  to  appropriate  the  specified  funds.  And  it  was 
not  generally  thought,  in  1806,  that  the  bond  of  connection  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  States  was  so  perfectly  solid  and 
permanent  in  its  texture  that  all  additions  to  its  strength  were 
supererogatory,  or  that  it  was  best  to  test  that  strength  by  a 
breach  of  faith  based  on  a  scruple  which  was  not  allowed  to 
weigh  when  a  contract  important  to  the  interests  of  the  West 
was  deliberately  entered  into  by  our  Government.  On  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill  the  vote  stood,  in  the  House,  yeas  sixty-six, 
nays  fifty.  In  the  Senate,  no  vote  by  yeas  and  nays  appears  to 
have  been  taken.  The  objections  of  the  minority  seem  to 
have  been  to  the  time  of  action,  or  to  the  particular  location  of 
the  road.  The  division  was  not  a  party  one,  and  perhaps  as 
many  "  strict  constructionists"  of  the  Constitution  voted  in  the 
affirmative  as  the  negative.  Such  was  the  origin  of  a  measure 
which  ultimately  grew  so  far  beyond  its  original  and  constitu- 
tional objects,  and  led  to  such  an  abyss  of  Congressional  "  log- 
rolling" and  corruption,  that  its  progress  was  happily  arrested 
by  an  Executive  veto. 

The  United  States  coast  survey  originated  at  this  session,  in 
an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  causing  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, between  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Fear,  to  be  surveyed. 

An  act  was  passed  (after  severe  opposition  from  the  Fede- 
ralists, aided  by  Randolph  and  his  followers),  continuing  the  col- 
lection of  the  "  Mediterranean  Fund,"  to  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Among  the  important  measures  that  failed  during  the  session 
was  one  to  complete  six  ships  of  the  line,  the  materials  for  which 
had  been  mostly  collected  during  Mr.  Adams's  Administration. 
A  bill  was  introduced  to  tax  the  importation  of  slaves  ten  dol- 
lars a  head,  the  Constitution  having  prevented  an  entire  inhi- 
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bition  of  that  importation  before  1808.  After  the  consumption 
of  much  time,  and  the  usual  bandying  of  recriminations  be- 
tween, in  commercial  phrase,  the  "  importers  and  consumers  " 
of  the  article,  the  subject  was  allowed  to  go  over  to  the  next  ses- 
sion.    Congress  adjourned  on  the  21st  of  April. 

The  Administration  had  passed  a  severe  ordeal,  and  passed  it 
with  its  strength  essentially  unbroken.  Reports  had  been  indus- 
triously circulated  that  the  President  gave  his  ear  entirely  to 
the  eastern  Republicans,  that  he  was  estranged  from  those 
of  the  South,  and  that  alarming  dissensions  existed  in  the  Ca- 
binet proper.  The  last  of  these  allegations.was  without  a  sha- 
dow of  foundation.*  The  two  first  were  believed  by  nobody, 
unless  by  Randolph  and  his  little  faction  of  Quids,  in  the 
House,  and  by  such  Republican  senators  as  Bradley,  of  Ver- 
mont. Arid  the  splintering  off  of  this  fragment,  so  far  from 
weakening,  actually  strengthened  the  Administration.  It  is 
said  a  crushed  insurrection  gives  solidity  to  a  government.  A 
party  insurrection  commenced  under  such  imposing  auspices, 
urged  with  a  vindictiveness  exceeding  that  of  former  enemies, 
and  resulting  in  so  trifling  a  loss,  was  well  calculated  to  increase 
popular  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  Administration,  and 
to  teach  uneasy  coteries  and  individuals  that  their  opposition 
would  prove  dangerous  only  to  themselves. 

A  circumstance  occurred  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  late  ses- 
sion, which  is  so  inatcurately,  not  to  say  fantastically,  described 
in  Garland's  Life  of  John  Randolph,  and  which  so  nearly  con- 
cerns those  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  biography,  and 
indirectly,  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  Randoph,  who  had  for  months  been  in  open  and 
avowed  hostility  to  the  Administration,  is  represented  by  his 
biographer  as  its  friend,  but  as  a  friend  whom,  on  account  of 
his  independence  and  honesty,  it  was  necessary  to  "  silence  or 
drive  into  the  ranks  of  the  Federalists."  Mr.  Garland  melo- 
dramatically says : 

*'  The  plot  was  now  ripe  for  execution :  like  C»sar,  he  was  to  fall  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  the  hands  of  his  treacherous  friends.  The  evening  of  the  2l8t  of 
April,  on  the  final  adjournment  of  the  House,  was  selected  as  the  time — that  parting 
hour,  usually  given  up  to  hilarity,  to  friendship,  and  an  oblivious  forgetfulness  of  all 

1  Bee  President's  letter  to  Duane,  of  March  22d,  180C ;  and  to  Gallatin,  October  12th. 
1906. 
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past  animosities,  was  chosen  as  the  fit  occasion  to  stab  to  the  heart  one  who  should 

hare  been  their  pride  and  their  ornament As  the  dim  shades  of 

night  were  gathering  over  the  legisktive  hall,  while  the  dim  light  of  the  taper  served 
only  to  make  darkness  visible,  the  conspirators,  each  with  his  part  well  conned  and 
prepared,  commenced  the  assault  on  their  unsuspecting  victim,  who  sat  as  a  confid- 
ing friend  in  their  midst" 

He  proceeds  to  narrate  what  took  place,  in  about  an  equal 
vein  of  truthfulness  and  consistency.  Those  who  wish  to  read 
his  account  in  full,  must  turn  to  his  Life  of  Randolph  (vol.  i., 
p.  247).  The  substance  of  it,  and  all  of  it  that  is  of  any  import- 
ance, in  this  connection,  will  be  found  mentioned,  and  most 
effectually  answered,  in  the  following  letter,  from  one  of  the 
sons  of  Thomas  Mann  Randolph : 

To  HeNRT  S.   RlVOALL. 

RiCHMuSD,  Feb.  6<A,  16Sd. 
Dear  Sir: 

You  ask  me  to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  personal  difiSculty  between  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  and  mj  father,  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  which  has  boon  in- 
troduced into  the  biography  of  the  former,  written  by  Ilugh  A.  Garland.  As  you 
may  well  suppose  from  your  knowledge  of  my  ffither's  character,  Mr.  Garland^s 
story  is  thoroughly  inaccurate. 

He  attributes  the  collision  to  a  supposed  conspiracy  planned  by  Messrs.  Findley^ 
Sloane  and  T.  M.  Randolph,  the  object  of  which  was  to  crush  Mr.  John  Randolph. 
Mr.  Garlaud's  sole  authority  for  this  alleged  conspiracy  is  an  anonymous  letter  in 
the  Aurora,  signed  **  A  Citizen,"  and  manifestly  the  production  of  a  warm  partisan. 
This  letter  has  been  incorporated  literally  in  Mr.  Garland's  book,  although  it  was 
publicly  contradicted  in  the  Intelligencer  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  betrays 
its  want  of  truth  on  its  face.  The  conspirators  are  said  to  have  been  prepared  each 
**  with  his  part  well  conned,"  and  are  then  introduced  in  a  condition  indicating  any- 
thing else  rather  than  cool  preparation.  Mr.  Findlay  we  are  told  was  '*  very  much 
intoxicated ;"  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph  was  boiling  with  *'  rage  and  defiance  ;"  while  Mr. 
Sloane  embraced  the  opportunity  of  "  slily  thrusting  his  fangs "  into  Mr.  John 
Randolph's  side.  The  **  very  mild,  dignified  and  conciliatory  "  deportment  of  th** 
latter,  strange  to  say,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph's  anger,  who 
*'  vociferated  "  a  tirade  of  abuse,  demanded  an  explanation  from  his  adversary  when 
c;illed  on  for  an  apology,  and  on  that  explanation  being  refused,  apologized  himself 
in  the  humblest  manner. 

The  wanton  disregard  of  fact  in  Mr.  Garland's  narrative  will  be  best  exhibited 
by  an  account  of  the  affair  deduced  from  contemporaneous  publications  in  the  Ya. 
Argus,  the  Enquirer  and  the  Intelligeitcer,  of  May,  June  and  July,  1806. 

From  these  publications  we  learn  that  on  the  last  night  of  the  ninth  Congress, 
Mr.  S.  R.  Williams,  while  discussing  the  salt  duties,  used  some  warm  language,  for 
which  he  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  John 
Randolph  took  the  floor  and  began  his  remarks  by  saying,  **  What  has  thrown  us 
into  this  heat?— is  it  the  dinner  we  have  just  eaten  ?  I  hope  no  honorable  gentleman 
who  ha.'i  heretofore  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,  because  we  have  adjourned 
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for  half  an  houi,  has  permitted  his  passions  to  indulge  in  an  asperity  not  shown  on 
aJny  former  occasion."  This  "  mild,"  "  dignified,"  and  "  conciliatory  "  insinuation 
that  some  honorable  gentleman  was  intoxicated,  following  immediately  upon  Mr.  T. 
M.  Randolph's  call  to  order,  was  supposed  by  that  gentleman  to  be  pointed  at  him. 
On  the  vote  being  taken,  he  requested  permission  to  reply  to  Mr.  John  Randolph,  a 
request  seconded  by  the  latter  in  a  manner  deemed  offensive.  The  permission 
being  given,  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph  began  his  remarks  as  follows :  **  It  is  true,  as  the 
gentleman  says,  that  I  have  not  made  much  noise  this  session,  and  it  is  as  true  that 
he  has- made  more  than  is  useful."  He  then  proceeded  to  animadvert  on  the  course 
of  Mr.  John  Randolph,  in  observations  at  least  respectable  in  manner  and  style,  and 
wholly  different  from  the  miserable  tirade  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Garland  on  the 
authority  of  a  person  writing  from  memory  two  weeks  after  the  transaction.* 

On  resuming  his  scat  he  was  called  on  by  Mr.  Garnett,  of  Ya.,  as  the  friend  of 
Mr.  John  Randolph,  and  asked  whether  the  remarks  just  made  were  intended  for  him ; 
that  if  they  were,  a  demand  for  satisfaction  would  be  made.  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph 
avowed  that  his  remarks  were  meant  for^r.  John  Randolph,  and  were  designed  as 
a  retaliation  for  the  offensive  expressions  of  that  gentlemen.  He  professed  himself 
ready  to  give  the  satisfaction  required,  brought  his  friend,  Mr.  Coles,  and  repeated 
to  him  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Garnett  what  had  passed  between  that  gentleman  and 
himself.  In  the  conversation  that  ensued,  Mr.  Garnett  stated  explicitly  that  Mr.  John 
Randolph's  remarks  were  not  intended  for  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph,  whereupon  the  lat- 
ter expressed  his  willingness  to  make  "  any  reparation  that  a  man  of  honor  might 
make." 

Mr.  Garnett  retired  to  get  a  formal  disclaimer  from  bis  principal,  and  Mr.  T.  M. 
Randolph  returned  to  his  seat.  Here  he  was  assured  by  all  around  him  of  his  mis- 
take,  and  informed  of  its  being  whispered  that  his  retort  was  in  pursuance  of  a  pre- 
concerted plan.  Neither  Mr.  Coles  nor  Mr.  Garnett  came ;  the  session  was  about  to 
close,  the  affair  seemed  to  be  settled,  and  there  was  danger  of  bis  losing  the  only 
opportunity  of  repairing  the  injustice  he  had  done.  Accordingly  Mr.  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph rose,  and  saying,  *'  I  have  been  told  by  six  or  seven  gentlemen  that  the  words 
were  meant  for  another,"  expressed  his  regret  for  what  he  had  said.  Ue  unques- 
tionably supposed  Mr.  Garnett  authorized  to  make  the  statement  that  he  had  made, 
as  is  proved  by  a  note  appended  to  the  foregoing  sentence  in  the  contemporaneous 
report  of  the  National  Intelligencer.  It  is  in  these  words :  "  Among  them,'  one 
whose  autliority  was  beyond  question." 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Garnett  found  Mr.  John  Randolph,  who  considered  him- 
self so  situated  that  he  could  make  no  explanation.  Mr.  Garnett  returned  to  com- 
municate this  fact  to  Mr.  Coles,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  a  meeting  if  Mr.  T.  M. 
Randolph  should  decline  to  apologize ;  but  Mr.  Coles,  who  was  the  private  secretary 
of  the  President,  had  been  called  off  on  public  business.  When  Mr.  Garnett  found 
him,  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph  had  made  his  apology  to  the  House,  and  Messrs.  Coles  and 
Garnett  determined  on  consultation  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  John  Randolph's  refusal 
to  explain. 

And  yet,  from  Mr.  Garlaud^s  book,  it  would  be  supposed  that  this  refusal  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph,  and  even  hastened  his  apology.  The  fact 
was  not  divulged  until  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  anonymous  writer, 
already  mentioned,  published  an  account  of  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 

>  T.  M.  Randolph's  remarks  on  this  occasion  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  Congress, 
r.nd  they  more  than  bear  out  the  assertions  of  his  son. 
*/d  e«/,  T.  M.  Randolph's  informants. 
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tives  so  grossly  inaccurate  that  the  editor  of  the  lutelligenccr,  **  after  correcting  his 
account  of  the  affair  by  notes  taken  at  the  time/*  published  it  to  refute  the  misrep- 
resentations of  "  A  Citizen.**  Mr.  John  Randolph  thereupon  published  a  card  in 
the  Enquirer,  denouncing  the  report  of  the  Intelligencer,  and  especially  the  note 
implying  that  he  had  authorized  Mr.  Gamett  to  make  an  explanation.  Mr.  T.  M. 
Randolph  followed,  in  a  card  stigmatizing  Mr.  John  Randolph's  publication  as  "  in- 
correct," "  unjust,"  "  haughty,"  and  "  extravagant,"  declaring  that  his  own  pacific 
conduct  was  induced  by  the  belief  that  Mr.  Garnett  sought  **  accommodation ;"  that 
**  a  challenge,  the  thing  expected,  would  have  ended  discussion,"  and  that  **  Mr. 
John  Randolph  knew  he  had  won  no  laurel."  Neither  card  was  signed  by  the  wri- 
ter. Messrs.  Coles  and  Gamett  confessed  that  they  had  suppressed  Mr.  John  Ran- 
dolph's refusal  to  explain,  and  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph,  considering  the  affair  reopened, 
and  doubtlesss  viewing  it  as  if  no  communications  had  passed,  repaired  to  Rich- 
mond with  a  second,  but  no  challenge  came,  and  so  the  matter  ended. 

For  the  first  part  of  liis  narrative,  Mr.  Garland  has  adopted  the  anonymous  let- 
ter of  "  A  Citizen,"  without'  stating  that  the  report  of  the  Intelligencer,  **  corrected 
by  contemporaneous  notes,"  was  published  in  advance  of  its  regular  time  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  refuting  such  misrepresentations  as  those  made  by  **  A  Citi- 
zen." 

For  the  latter  paH  of  his  narrative,  he  has  adopted  the  statement  of  Mr.  John 
Randolph,  without  stating  that  its  correctness  was  denied  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph, 
and  that  in  the  all-important  fact  of  the  knowledge  by  the  latter  of  Mr.  John  Ran- 
dolph's refusal  to  explain,  it  turned  out  to  be  erroneous. 

Yet  the  same  files  of  newspapers  which  furnished  one  side  of  the  story  supplied 
the  other.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  acquit  Mr.  Garland  of  intentional  misrepresen- 
tation, or  at  least  of  great  negligence  with  reference  to  his  facts.  If  he  considered 
it  worthy  of  recording,  it  was  certainly  worth  recording  correctly.  I  have  endea- 
vored in  the  above  statement  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Randolph. 

A  letter  from  President  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Duane,  editor  of  the 
Aurora,  March  22d,  1806,  contains  tlie  following  passages : 

**  That  the  expedition  of  Miranda  was  countenanced  by  me,  is  an  absolute  false- 
hood, let  it  have  gone  from  whom  it  might ;  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  equally  so  as  to 

Mr.  Madison.    To  know  as  much  of  it  as  we  could  was  our  duty,  but  not  to  encourage 
it.»' 

This  remark  was  called  out  by  the  following  circumstances. 
Miranda  having  failed  in  securing  the  final  cooperation  of  Eng- 
land in  his  South  American  projects,  and  having  been  expelled 
from  France  by  Napoleon  for  alleged  political  intrigues,  came 
to  the  United  States.  By  the  aid  of  Samuel  J.  Ogden  and 
William  S.  Smith  he  fitted  out  a  vessel  at  New  York  in  1806, 
with  two  or  three  hundred  men,  and  a  supply  of  arms  to  act 
against  the  government  of   Caraccas.    The  vessel  sailed  in 
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February.  The  Government  ordered  Ogden  and  Smjth  to  be 
prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws.  They  memo- 
rialized Congress  to  the  effect  that  if  they  had  committed  an 
error  they  had  been  led  into  it  "  by  the  conduct  of  oflScers  of  the 
Executive  Government,  who  now  intended  to  bring  upon  the 
memorialists  the  penalties  of  the  laws,  to  sacrifice  their  cha- 
racters, fortunes,  and  liberty  in  expiation  of  their  own  errors,  or 
to  deprecate  the  vengeance  of  foreign  governments,  by  offering 
the  memorialists  as  a  victim  to  their  resentment,"  aud  they 
asked  such  relief  "  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  might  think  proper 
to  grant."  They  also  ms^Q  various  imputations  against  the 
judges  before  whom  the  legal  proceedings,  against  them  had 
been  instituted.  Josiah  Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  presented 
the  paper  containing  these  impudent  allegations  to  the  House, 
April  21, 1806 ;  and  he  declared  that  **  the  information  contained 
in  some  of  those  statements  was  corroborated  by  information 
known  to  some  gentlemen  on  the  floor — that  the  Executive  had 
been  advised  of  the  fitting  out  of  the  Leander  [Miranda's  vessel] 
time  enough  to  have  prevented  her  sailing." 

Alston,  of  North  Carolina,  declared  that  any  member  of  Con- 
gress who  possessed  such  information  was  as  criminal  as  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  State  was  alleged  to  be.  Jackson,  of 
Virginia,  pronounced  Quincy's  allegations  "false  "  "and  a  base 
calumny."  Quincy  soon  attempted  to  qualify  his  assertions,  and, 
Jackson  contradicted  the  correctness  of  his  explanation.  Finally, 
Quincy  utterly  retracted,  by  saying  that,  "in  making  the  re- 
marks he  had  offered,  he  did  not  mean  to  criminate  tlie  Admin- 
istration " — that  "  if  his  words  bore  such  a  meaning,  he  with- 
drew them — such  was  not  his  intention." 

Mr.  Early  offered  a  resolution  that  the  charges  in  the  memorial 
were  "  unsupported  by  any  evidence  which  in  the  least  degree 
criminated  the  Executive  Government  of  this  countrv  " — that 
the  memorial  was  presented  "at  a  time  and  under  circum- 
stances insidiously  calculated  "  to  excite  unjust  suspicions — that 
it  would  be  highly  improper  for  Congress  to  interfere  in  a  matter 
pending  in  the  courts — and  that  the  memorials  be  returned  by 
the  clerk  "to  those  from  whom  they  came."  Tlie  previous 
question  was  ordered  by  a  vote  of  seventy-four  to  fifteen. — ^The 
resolution  was  divided,  and  the  first  clause  (exonerating  the  Ad- 
ministration) was  carried  by  a  vote  of  seventy-five  against  eight ; 
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the  second,  characterizing  the  design  of  the  memorial  as  "  insi- 
dious," by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  thirteen;  the  third,  declaring  it 
improper  for  Congress  to  interfere,  by  a  nnanimous  vote ;  tlie 
fourth,  ordering  the  memorial  to  be  returned  to  its  makers,  by 
a  vote  of  seventy-one  to  fourteen.  If  we  consider  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  opposition  voted  with  the  majority,  or  did 
not  vote  at  all,  and  that  less  than  half  of  it  voted  against  any 
clause  of  the  resolution,  a  more  signal  vindication  of  the  Ad- 
ministration could  not  be  conceived. 

It  might  as  well  here  be  added,  that  Miranda's  expedition 
ended  in  failure.  With  a  little  English  assistance  he  took  a 
town  or  two  in  Caraccas  (or  Venezuela)  but  the  inhabitants  did 
not  favor  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  reembark.  lie  repeated 
his  attempt  in  1810,  and  with  more  effect,  but  within  a  couple  of 
years  was  defeated,  taken  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  Spain,  where  he 
died  after  a  four  yeara'  incarceration  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition. 

Ogden  and  Smith  were  acquitted  on  their  trial  for  a  violation 
of  the  neutrality  laws ;  and,  as  party  accusations  then  ran,  by 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  packed  for  that  object  by  the  United  States 
marshal,  Swartwout,  a  special  friend  and  adherent  of  Aaron 
Burr.     Swartwout  was  tm'ned  out  of  office. 

Tlie  President,  in  a  letter,  April  13th,  pressing  Wilson  C.  Nich- 
olas to  come  into  the  Senate,*  in  the  place  of  Giles,  whose  health 
had  again  failed,  gave  the  following  picture  of  the  political  state 
of  that  body : 


"Gileses  absence  has  been  a  most  serious  misfortune.  A  mnjority  of  the  Senate 
means  well.  But  Tracy  and  Bajard  are  too  dexterous  for  them,  and  have  very 
much  influenced  their  proceedings.  Tracy  has  been  of  nearly  every  committee 
during  the  session,  and  fot  the  moat  part  the  chairman  and  of  course  draw  cr  of  the 
reports.  Seven  Federalists  voting  always  in  phalanx,  and  joined  by  some  discontent- 
ed Republicans,  some  oblique  ones,  some  capricious,  have  so  often  made  a  majority 
as  to  produce  very  serious  embarrassment  to  the  public  operations ;  and  very  much 
do  I  dread  the  submitting  to  them,  at  the  next  session,  any  treaty  which  can  be 
made  with  cither  Enghind  or  Spain,  when  I  consider  that  five  joining  the  Federalists 
can  defeat  a  friendly  settlement  of  our  affairs." 


>  He  bad  a  short  time  before  (March  24th)  pressed  Mr.  Nicholas  to  accept  a  joint  com- 
mission with  Armstrong  and  Bowdoin  (our  nunisters  to  France  and  Spain)  to  attempt  a 
friendly  settlement  of  all  outstanding  questions  with  Spain.  Colonel  Xirholas's  private 
atbin  did  not  permit  his  acceptance,  and  the  plan  of  a  third  commissioner  was  soon  after 
dropped. 
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It  was  the  question  of  the  Presidential  succession  which  pro- 
duced all  these  embarraesments — though  judging  from  the  re- 
cords of  Congress  they  are  very  strongly  state4  in  the  preced- 
ing extract.  We  apprehend  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  in  a  moment 
of  unusual  depression. 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  President  addressed  Mr.  Leavitt 
Harris,  American  consul  at  St.  Petersburg,  inclosing  a  letter  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  It  was  in  answer  to  one  received  from 
that  monarch,  dated  20th  of  August  preceding.  The  President's 
communication  was  couched  in  that  language  of  courtesy  with 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  address  such  potentates,  but  its  pith 
did  not  consist  of  compliments.  It  made  an  earnest  and,  though 
shrewd,  manly  appeal  to  the  Czar  to  exert  his  powerful  inter- 
position in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  in  the  general  pa- 
cification of  Europe,  then  anticipated  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Pitt  and  the  accession  of  Fox  to  the  English  ministry. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  accepted  from  Harris  a  bust 
of  Alexander,  with  many  complimentary  expressions,  and  avow- 
ing that  his  respect  for  the  latter  induced  him  to  depart  from  a 
rule  which  liad  hitherto  known  no  exception,  not  to  accept  any 
present  beyond  "  a  book  or  a  pamphlet,  or  some  other  cnriosity 
of  minor  value,  as  well  to  avoid  imputation  on  his  motives  of 
action  as  to  shut  out  a  practice  susceptible  of  such  abuse."  * 

Doubtless  some  diplomacy  may  be  discovered  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's conduct  on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  certain  from  his  writings 
and  recollected  conversations  that  he  felt  a  sincere  regard  for 
that  young,  virtuous,  and  able  monarch,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  possession  of  unlimited  authority,  entertained  many  of  the 
liberal  views  in  which  he  had  been  educated  by  La  Harpe ;  and 
who  exhibited  them  by  his  inquiries  respecting  our  republican 
institutions  and  by  a  sort  of  personal  overture  to  the  President, 
whiijh  was  understood  to  evince  extraordinary  respect  for  his 
abilities  and  character.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  friendly 
understanding  between  Eussia  and  the  United  States,  which  has 
become  traditionary  in  their  policies. 

The  President's  views  of  the  political  consequences  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  real  feelings  towards  England,  find  a 

>  Tuis  rule  was  rigidly  adhered  to  until  the  close  of  his  Adminiitration.  We  get  his 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  *'  minor  value  "  in  the  fact  that  he  revised  to  accept  a  carved 
ivory  case,  directing  it  to  be  returned  to  the  donor. 
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clear  exposition  in  a  letter  to  the  American  minister  to  England, 
Mr.  Monroe  (May  4th) : 

"  The  late  change  in  the  ministrj  I  consider  as  ensuring  us  a  just  settlement  of 
our  differences,  and  we  ask  no  more.  In  Mr.  Fox,  personally,  I  have  more  confi- 
dence than  \^.  any  inan  in  England,  and  it  is  founded  in  what,  through  unquestiona- 
ble channels,  I  hare  had  opportunities  of  knowing  of  his  honesty  and  his  good 
sense.  While  he  shall  be  in  the  administration,  my  reliance  on  that  GoTerument 
will  be  solid.  We  had  committed  ourselves  in  a  line  of  proceedings  adapted  to  meet 
Mr.  Pitt*8  policy  and  hostility,  before  we  heard  of  his  death,  which  self  respect  did 
not  permit  us  to  abandon  afterwards  ;  and  the  late  unparalleled  outrage  on  us  at 
New  York,  excited  such  sentiments  in  the  public  at  large,  as  did  not  permit  us  to  do 
less  than  has  been  done.  It  ought  not  to  be  viewed  by  the  ministry  as  looking  to- 
wards tliem  at  all,  but  merely  as  the  consequences  of  the  measures  of  their  prede- 
cessors, which  their  nation  has  called  on  them  to  correct.  I  hope,  therefore,  they 
will  come  to  just  arrangements.  No  two  countries  upon  earth  have  so  many  points 
of  common  interest  and  friendship;  and  their  rulers  must  be  great  bunglers  in* 
deed,  if,  with  such  dispositions,  they  break  them  asunder.  The  only  rivalry  that 
can  arise  is  on  the  ocean.  England  may,  by  petty  larceny  thwartings,  check  us  on 
that  element  a  little,  but  nothing  she  can  do  will  retard  us  there  one  year's  growth. 
We  shall  be  supported  there  by  other  nations,  and  thrown  into  their  scale  to  make 
a  part  of  the  great  counterpoise  to  her  navy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  just  to 
us,  conciliatory,  and  encourages  the  sentiment  of  family  feelings  and  conduct,  it 
cannot  fail  to  befriend  the  security  of  both.  We  haye  the  seamen  and  materials 
for  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  and  half  that  number  of  frigates ;  and  were  France  to  give 
us  the  money,  and  England  the  dispositions  to  equip  them,  they  would  give  to  Eng- 
land serious  proofs  of  the  stock  from  which  they  arc  sprung,  and  the  school  in  which 
they  have  been  taught ;  and  added  to  the  efforts  of  the  immensity  of  sea-coast  lately 
united  under  one  power,  would  leave  the  state  of  the  ocean  no  longer  problematical. 
Were,  on  the  other  hand,  England  to  give  the  money,  and  France  the  dispositions  to 
place  us  on  the  sea  in  all  our  force,  the  whole  world,  out  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
might  be  our  joint  monopoly.  We  wish  for  neither  of  these  scenes.  We  ask  for 
peace  And  justice  from  all  nations;  and  we  will  remain  uprightly  neutral  in  fact, 
though  leaning  in  belief  to  the  opinion  that  an  English  ascendency  on  the  ocean  is 
safer  for  us  than  that  of  France.** 

And  lie  added  : 

**  We  begin  to  broach  the  idea  that  we  consider  the  whole  Gulf  Stream  as  of  our 
waters,  in  which  hostilities  and  cruising  are  to  be  frowned  on  for  the  present,  and 
prohibited  so  soon  as  either  consent  or  force  will  permit  us.  We  shall  never  permit 
another  privateer  to  cruise  within  it,  and  shall  forbid  our  harbors  to  national 
cruisers.    This  is  essential  for  our  tranquillity  and  commerce." 

''  The  late  unparalleled  outrage  on  lis  at  New  York,"  referred 
to  by  the  President,  consisted  in  the  firing  a  shot  by  the  comman- 
der of  a  British  vessel  of  war  (Captain  Whitby,  of  the  Leander), 
into  an  American  coasting  vessel,  near  Sandy  Hook,  by  which 
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a  person  on  board  of  her  was  killed.  Tlie  President  immedi- 
ately (May  3d)  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  the  Leandcr 
and  two  other  ships  in  her  company  out  of  the  American  wa- 
ters ;  calling  upon  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  United 
States  to  arrest  Captain  Whitby ;  and  warning  all  persons 
against  giving  aid  to  those  ships,  under  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
The  President's  feelings  against  the  Pitt  administration  are 
more  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Digges,  July  1st : 

"  He  [Mr.  Jefferson]  would  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Digges  and  his  friends  on  the 
fourth  of  July,  and  to  join  in  congratulations  on  the  return  of  the  day  which 
divorced  us  from  the  follies  and  crimes  of  Europe,  from  a  dollar  in  the  pound  at 
least  of  six  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  from  all  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Pittas  administra- 
tion. We,  too,  shall  encounter  follies ;  but  if  great,  they  will  be  short,  if  long,  they 
will  be  light;  and  the  vigor  of  our  country  will  get  the  better  of  them.  Mr.  Pitt's 
follies  have  been  great,  long,  and  inflicted  on  a  body  emaciated  with  age,  and  ex- 
hausted by  excesses  beyond  its  power  to  bear.^* 

In  a  letter  to  Bowdoin,  our  Spanish  minister,  July  10th,  he 
declared  if  the  latter  could  obtain  Florida,  it  would  "  fill  the 
American  mind  with  joy."  He  thought  that  we  should  cut  off 
the  impressment  of  our  seamen  by  England,  and  establish  the 
inviolability  of  our  flag.  He  "  sincerely  wished  to  be  honestly 
neutral  and  truly  useful  to  both  belligerents."  He  warmly  in- 
vited arrangements  with  France  and  Spain  which  would  secure 
permanent  peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

Thus,  to  the  President's  sanguine  hopes,  the  thread  of  old 
complications  had  been  cut  by  the  death  of  Pitt  and  accession 
of  Fox.  The  storm  which  had  lowered  so  darkly  from  all  points 
of  the  horizon  had  suddenly  given  place  to  bright  sunshine.  But 
its  radiance  was  to  be  but  transient.  Fox,  striken  by  incurable 
disease,  was  hastening  to  the  grave,  and  with  him  were  to  ])erisli 
all  traces  of  liberality  towards  the  United  States,  during  the 
reign  of  George  III. 

The  year  1806  was  also  marked  by  domestic  political  tri- 
umphs. The  Republicans  carried  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  consequently  the  executive  council ;  and  they 
came  within  a  few  votes  of  electing  their  Governor.  Connecticut 
and  Delaware  were  now  all  the  Federal  States  that  held  out, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this,  in  the  former,  was  not  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  imprudence  of  some  leading  Repub- 
licans in  that  State,  who,  without  consulting  the  President,  and 
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greatlj  to  liis  regret  and  chagrin,  commenced  prosecutions  in , 
the  United  States  district  courts  against  two  or  three  of  their 
fellow-citizens  who  had  pnblished  libels  against  him. 

In  August,  John  Kandolph,  so  signally  foiled  in  Congress  in 
his  attempt  against  the  Administration,  made  a  popular  appeal 
against  it  in  tlie  newspapers.  He  published  two  articles  over 
the  signature  of  Decius,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  negotiations  in  various  specified  particulai*s  ;  ac- 
cused the  Cabinet  of  having  one  set  of  opinions  for  the  public 
and  another  to  secretly  influence  the  action  of  Congress ;  insisted 
that  a  purchase  of  the  Floridas  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  President's  public  message  on  the  subject ;  and  he  rung  the 
nsual  changes  in  respect  to  "  back-stairs"  influence.  In  proof 
of  his  allegations,  Mr.  Eandolph  took  the  liberty  of  publishing 
the  President's  confidential  message  of  December  6th,  1805, 
from  which  the  injunction  of  secrecy  had  not  been  raised. 

Tlie  allegations  were  little  besides  a  repetition  of  their 
author's  speeches  in  Congress.  But  they  were  answered  in  the 
newspapers,  by  William  A.  Burwell,  a  Virginia  member  of  Con- 
gress whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  and  of 
whom  Professor  Tucker  justly  remarks,  that  his  "  State  had  seldom 
had  an  abler  and  never  an  honester  representative."  *  Burwell 
transmitted  copies  of  his  replies  to  the  President,  and  they  found 
him  at  Monticello,  where  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary 
of  War  were,  at  the  time,  his  guests.  Both  of  these  officer 
concurred  with  the  President  in  recollections  which  distinctly 
refuted  Eandolph  at  every  material  point.  Those  who  retain 
any  interest  in  the  controversy,  will  find  tlieso  recollections 
stated  in  a  letter  to  Burwell  published  in  Mr.  Jefitrson's  corres- 
pondence, under  date  of  September  17th. 

The  autumn  of  1805  was  made  a  memorable  epoch  in  Ameri- 
can history,  by  the  treasonable  projects  of  Aaron  Burr.  He  left 
tlie  Vice-Presidency  in  the  spring  of  that  year  an  utterly  ruined 
man  in  fame  and  fortune,  and  with  indictments  for  murder 
hanging  over  him  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.'    Tliese  circumstances  were  suflScient  to  drive  a  man 

*  Life  of  Jefferson. 

*  Burr  had  been  paying  his  addresses  to  a  lady  in  Philadelphia  before  the  dael,  and 
he  renewed  them  immediately  afterwards.  Bat  he  soon  fotmd  he  mnst  fly.  At  this 
moment  he  wrote  his  daughter :  *^  If  any  male  friend  of  yours  shoald  be  dying  of  emun, 
recommend  him  to  engage  in  a  duel  and  a  coartship  at  the  same  time." 
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a  person  on  board  of  her  vriia  killcil 
ately  (May  3d)  ifigned  a  ppoclamnci 
and  two  other  shipa  in  her  comiiuii' 
ters  ;  callinjj;  iijton  tho  civil  and  lurl 
States  to  arrest  Captain  "Wliii!  ■ 
against  giving  aid  to  tboso  H)iii 
The  President'e  feelings  ii_ 
more  strongly  expressed  hi  u 

"He  [Hr.  Jeff^raon]  woul  !   i" 
fourth  i)t  JiiIt,  nud  to  juln   i:i 
(tlvoKod  us  fVom  tho   foIlll'J    :■■ 
lenac  of  lU  hundred  iuQIIdih 
lion.     We.  Iw.. shall  onou.iui. 
will  b«  light;  nnd  ilie  vlccu 
lultist  liare  In-in  great,  liui/ 
lisuKlud  lij  exocwtKii  Wtit  '  -^    ' 

In  a  letter  to  P  ^ 

docUri'd  ir  r!ii  I  -^ 

Aniuriutiii  [niiol  1^ 

the  iinpri>A--rii  ^^^ 

iiiviulttbiiitv  ■■■  ^  ^ 

noutral  ami  .^ 

vitiid  ftrriiii.  ,« 
perniiuii'ii'                                        . 
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Moanl  Andrew  Jnck- 

I  <Mcat»,  and  was  re- 

vKlvhTille  (August 
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Tviiton,  and  linving,  rs  lie  8iiii|)o?ed.  t>roiiglit 

■  I'teliiijjis  to  the  iirojjcr  pf>iiit,  lie  advanced, 

■  il'  Ilia  views,  from  n  talked  aUoiit  expedition 

iiaii   jirovincee  (hia  starting-point  with  all  to 

■iii-ii  Ilia  projecta),  to  the  avowal  of  a  purpoae  to 

■lur  dwn  western  Statea  and  to  found  aii  empire 

■  ■d  WHS  to  bo  Xew  OHcuHB.    lie  aaid  this  nnjst  ulti- 

.'-.'•■  [ilace ;   that  nn   independent  government  wna  aa 

iijit  of  the  western  jieople,  as  it  was  a  rii^ht  of  tlic 

.1'  States  to  be  independent  of  Great  Itrilain  ;  that  if  ho 

.'>:  ^iiiTi  over  the  naval  commanders,  he  could  tnrn  C<ingrc68 

■  ur  of  doore,  dispose  of  the  President,  and  establish  a  i;overn- 

nient  that  had  "energy."    lie  informed  Eaton  tliat  Wilkinson 

took  part  in  liis  enterprise,  and  would  caiTy  witli  liini  all  the 

regular  ti'oo])s  h\  the  West ;  that  ten  or  twelve  tliouaanti  weatorn 

Tolnntcera  would  join   his  atandardj    and   that  many  in   the 

Spanish  provincea  were  ready  to  do  tlie  eauie.    lie  otfered 

Eaton  a  high  command  if  he  would  joiu  liim. 

On  receiving  these  startling  disclosurea,  the  latter  waited  on 
the  President,  and  proposed  to  him  to  aend  Burr  on  it  foreign 
mission,  alleging  that  otherwise  there  would  be  an  insurrection, 
if  not  a  rebellion,  in  the  western  States  within  eighteen  months. 
The  President  declined,  aaying  he  had  entire  coniidencc  in  tho 
people  of  those  States.  At  the  same  time,  Eaton  commniiicatod 
the  details  of  his  conversation  with  Burr  to  two  memhci-B  of 
Congress  from  Connecticut.' 

All  these  facte  were  ewom  to  by  Eaton  on  tho  subaeijuent 
trial  of  Bnrr.'  In  explajiation  of  his  going  to  the  I'reaidcnt  with 
sacfa  a  proposition,  instead  of  at  onco  disclosing  to  him  all  the 
£u:t8,  ho  said :  "On  tho  aolitary  ground  upon  which  he  stood, 
he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  himself,  though  at  no  loss  as  re- 
spected his  duty — he  durst  not  place  his  lonely  testimony  in  tho 
Iwlance  against  the  weight  of  Colonel  Burr's  character,  for  by 

t turning  the  tables  on  him,  M-liich  he  thonght  any  man  capable 
of  each  a  project,  was  very  capable  of  doing,  he  [Eaton]  should 
pitk  Qudcr  the  weight."  He  said  he  perceived  "  that  the  sub- 
■  Hti  M  tc^B'^d  on  Biirr'A  IrinI,  iind  win  notpreMcd  OD  the  point,  it  bring  p 
Bni4n»l<>od  tbiil  the  moialifru  of  CoTigre!^  (Duu  ud  Bmllh)  would  coiiHnn  b: 
Vw^KlrouKbt  la  Ihe  wllneH  ntarnl. 
*  VlMW!^'^*'*'**''*"'  **'  ^'^  BobloMD,  ToL  1.,  p.  ITl  (t  tig. 
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ject  was  disagreeable  to  the  President" — and  that  "  the  circum- 
stance of  uo  interrogatories  being  made  to  him,  he  thought  im- 
posed silence  upon  him  at  that  time  and  place." 

The  President  well  knew  thi^t  General  Eaton  was  "  disaffected 
towards  the  Government."'  Ho  had  been  seen  much  in  the 
company  of  Burr — and  perhaps,  therefore,  his  motives  were 
suspec^d.^  He  had  a  stately  way  of  talking,  which  sometimes 
gave  an  air  of  extravagance  to  what  he  said.  The  story  sounded 
monstrous — and  the  President  had,  as  usual,  a  thorough  confi- 
dence in  the  people. 

Much  doubt  has  been  supposed  to  rest  on  the  real  intentions 
of  Burr ;  and  it  has  been  difficult  for  impartial  men  to  believe 
that  he  meditated  a  thing  which  would  now  seem  to  have  been 
so  purely  chimerical  as  an  attempt  to  dismember  the  Union 
without  the  aid  of  any  great  agitating  question  between  its  parts 
— without  the  prevalence  of  ostensible  disaffection  in  either 
part — and  without  fortune  or  popularity  of  his  own  to  bribe  or 
inveigle  a  large  body  of  men  into  such  an  undertaking.'  There 
were,  however,  deep  concealed  disaffections  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West.  Those  in  the  East  will  be  hereafter  more 
particularly  stated,  and  Burr's  contemporaneous  knowledge  and 
apparent  apjjrobation  of  them,  established  on  the  evidence  of 
an  eminent  participator  in  the  disaffection,  and  in  the  disunion 
projects  to  which  it  gave  birth. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  the  mostly  unwritten 
history  of  the  previous  intrigues  and  plots  of  a  set  uf  adven- 
turers sprinkled  through  the  States  and  territories  west  of 
the  Alleglianies,  which  at  different  periods,  or  among  different 
persons,  tended  to  various  apparent  objects,  but  all  of  which 
involved  a  common  idea — a  separation  of  the  Western  from  the 
Atlantic  States.  There  was  another  point  of  agreement  between 
the  principid  projectors.  They  all,  it  is  believed,  accepted  Span- 
ish gold.  Spain  thus  originated  the  disaffection  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  pressing  westward  on  Mexico,  forgetting, 

>  That  is,  towards  the  Administration.  The  words  are  qnoted  from  Eaton's  testi- 
mony. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  far  from  this  time  that  Burr  himself  was 
applying  to  the  President  for  an  office.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  Eaton's  conjec- 
ture was  probably  correct  as  to  what  woold  then  have  been  the  effect  of  giving  him  a 
foreign  mission. 

*  We  once,  on  less  examination,  scoated  (in  a  published  review)  the  idea  that  ho 
entertained  such  a  project. 
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with  that  political  blindness  which  had  long  cursed  her  conn- 
oils,  that  success  would  only  give  her  colonial  possessions  a 
more  dangerous  neighbor.  It  appears  probable,  indeed,  that 
most  of  the  recipients  of  her  bribes  in  the  western  States  played 
false  to  her  from  the  first  They  had  no  intention  of  becoming 
subservient  to  Spain.  Their  grand  idea  appears  to  have  been 
not  only  to  dismember  the  United  States,  but  also  Mexico ;  or 
rather,  they  proposed  to  unite  Mexico  with  the  western  Ameri- 
can States,  and  thus  build  up  a  vast  empire  from  the  Allegha- 
nies  to  the  Pacific,  which  should  be  equally  independent  of 
Spain  and  the  United  States. 

These  projects  perhaps  hardly  reached  the  maturity  of  defi- 
nite plans — they  scarcely  rose  above  hopes — until  Burr  came  to 
arrange  and  combine  the  elements  of  conspiracy,  and  take  the 
lead  in  its  execution.  He  was  precisely  the  leader  to  inspire 
confidence  among  these  restless  and  debauched  adventurers,  and 
he  seems  to  have  habitually  relied  on  such  men  to  effect  his 
objects.* 

Burr  possessed  much  cunning  and  much  penetration  of  a 
particular  kind;  but,  like  most  wholly  unprincipled  men,  he 
overrated  the  power  of  evil.  He  believed  every  man  and 
woman  had  tlieir  easy  price.  He  therefore  relied  on  personal 
appliances,  and  petty  intrigue  and  finessing,  to  attain  objects 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  such  means.  He  baited  mouse- 
traps, expecting  to  catch  elephants  in  them.  His  life-long  his- 
tory is  an  exemplification  of  this  trait  of  mind,  and  it  is  a  life- 
long roll  of  failures.  In  every  great  crisis  of  his  career  we  find 
him  with  intense  cunning  in  his  look,  and  mystery  in  his  rapid 
movements,  setting  his  little  traps.  But  he  was  always  just  wise 
enough  to  bo  outgeneralled  when  he  came  in  contact  with  a 
wise  man;  he  was  always  just  artful  enough  to  beat  himself. 
Without  any  attempts  to  be  cunning,  and  by  mere  force  of  his 
abilities,  and  a  straightforward  life,  he  might  have  been  far 
more  successful.  He  loved  intrigue  for  its  own  sake.  There 
was  a  fascination  in  it  which  blinded  his  judgment.  He  was 
ready  to  embark  in  it,  and  was  sanguine  of  success,  where  a 

*  We  do  not,  bv  anv  means,  intend  to  say,  that  Bnrr  bad  not,  at  different  perioda, 
among  hU  particnlar  friends  and  supporters,  some  highly  honorable  men.  But  our 
remarks  apply  to  the  c/om  who  will  be  foand  almost  invariably  foremost  in  the  execntion 
of  his  schemes  and  personal  objects. 
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man  of  less  astuteness,  but  without  his  taste  for  plotting,  would 
have  foreseen  the  certainty  of  defeat.  It  takes  another  trait  to 
complete  the  character  of  a  rash  and  ready  conspirator.  He 
was  proverbially  insensible  to  danger.  He  was  willing  to  risk 
his  life  to  carry  out  the  most  paltry  amour.  He  was  willing  to 
risk  it  ft  thousand  times  in  any  desperate  effort  for  fortune  and 
power,  rather  than  glide  along  smoothly  in  the  current  of  a 
common  success.  When  we  consider  his  peculiar  character, 
and  weigh  testimony  adduced  at  his  subsequent  trial,  which  was 
not  impeached,  or  even  rendered  the  subjectof  a  just  suspicion,* 
little  doubt  seems  to  remain  that  he  contemplated  a  dismembei^ 
ment  of  the  Union  as  a  direct  result  of  his  enterprise,  or 
rather  as  a  contingent  result,  which  was  to  follow,  if  success 
crowned  the  first  branch  of  the  undertaking. 

In  August,  1806,  Burr  again  went  to  the  western  States.  In 
Kentucky  he  purchased,  or  pretended  to'  purchase,  of  Mr. 
Charles  Lynch,  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Nachitoches,  which 
the  Spanish  Governor  of  New  Orleans  had  ceded  to  "Baron 
P.  N.  Tut  Bastrop,"  before  the  sale  of  Louisiana ;  and  by  the 
conditions  of  the  grant  it  was  to  be  settled  by  a  certain  number 
of  persons  within  a  fixed  time  nearly  expired.  Burr  agreed  to 
pay. $50,000  for  the  land.  It  would  be  remarkable  that  a  bank- 
rupt in  fortune,  avowedly  on  the  eve  of  attempting  the  conquest 
or  revolution  of  Mexico — an  undertaking  requiring  money,  and 
which,  if  successful,  would  bring  land  enough — should  pause  to 
divide  means  raised  on  credit  in  such  a  "  speculation."  It  is  not 
credible.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  pretext  to  enable 
him  to  collect  the  men  he  desired  without  interruption  from  the 
civil  authorities,  and  probably  to  fall  back  upon  for  safety  in 
case  that  interruption  should  take  place,  and  an  attempt  be 


>  The  only  fact  bronght  to  bear  i^ainst  Eaton's  testimony  was,  that  after  he  had 
exposed  Burr's  proposals  to  him,  the  Government  settled  his  claims  for  disburse ment«)^ 
etc.,  in  the  Barbary  war,  allowing  him  $10,000.  Eaton  had  before  been  pressing  his 
claims,  and  we  presume  that  no  one  at  this  daj  is  ready  to  believe  that  he  committed  a 
deliberate  i)erjury  which  might  involve  the  life  of  a  previons  friend^  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  either  an  earlier  or  more  favorable  settlement !  And  Eaton's  testimony  was 
amply  confirmed  in  all  its  essential  substance  by  that  of  Colonel  Morgan  and  his  two 
sons,  General  and  Thomas  Morgan  of  Cannonsburgi  Ohio.  No  more  respectable  men, 
and  few  better  known  men,  resided  in  that  State.  On  Burr's  journey  west,  in  1S06,  they 
received  him  in  all  honor,  as  a  distinguished  friend.    His  first  day's  stay  at  Col.  Morgan's 


fact  was  fished  up  at  the  trial  which  tended  to  cast  a  shadow  of  suspicion  on  the  credi- 
bility or  perfectly  honest  intentions  of  the  Morgans. 
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made  to  prniigh  him  either  for  treason  or  a  violation  of  our 
neutrality  laws. 

>-In  the  fall  of  1806,  Blennerhasset  and  other  agents  of  Burr  in 
the  region  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  contracted  for  the  building  of  boats, 
purchased  quantities  of  meal,  kiln-dried  it  for  a  voyage,  enlisted 
such  men  as  they  could  induce  to  join  them,  formed  a  military 
encampment  at  Blennerhasset's  Island,  received  chests  of  weapons 
there  from  some  higher  point  on  the  Ohio,  and  were  joined  by 
armed  and  organized  parties  also  from  above.  They  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  they  were  acting  in  concert  with  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Burr.  To  some  persons  they  declared 
that  their  object  was  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  of  which  Burr 
was  to  be  king — to  others  the  settlement  of  the  Bastrop  grant — 
and  to  others,  the  formation^ of  a  new  western  empire,  which 
was  to  include  Mexico,  Louisiana,  and  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  was  clearly,  nay,  indisputably 
proved  that  Blennerhasset  avowed  the  latter  project  to  confiden- 
tial friends  whom  he  attempted  to  draw  into  the  enterprise. 
He  wrote  articles  for  one  of  the  few  newspapers  west  of  the 
mountains,  advocating  a  separation  of  the  western  from  the 
eastern  States.  He  and  his  associates  continually  declaimed 
against  the  connection,  complaining  how  much  the  West  had  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  without  receiving  any 
benefit  in  return. 

General  Wilkinson,  by  order  of  the  President,  had  collected 
five  or  six  hundred  soldiers  at  Xachitoches  to  oppose  a  threat- 
ened Spanish  irruption.  This  officer  was  needy  in  means, 
expensive  in  his  habits,  and  was  supposed  not  to  be  averse  to 
speculating  adventures.  He  and  Burr  were  familiar  acquaint- 
ances; and  the  latter  seems  to  have  confidently  expected  to 
make  him  an  accomplice.  They  corresponded  vaguely  on  the 
subject  during  the  summer,  Burr  assuming,  perhaps  to  make  his 
communications  more  safe  from  exposure,  that  his  correspondent 
knew  a  good  deal  more  of  his  plans  than  was  actually  disclosed : 
and  Wilkinson,  afterwards,  alleging  that  his  object  was  to 
allow  Burr  to  communicate  something  which  would  prove  his 
real  designs. 

Wilkinson  must  be  won,  or  he  would  crush  the  expedition  at 
the  outset ;  and  the  time  arrived  which  required  a  decisive 
experiment.    In  October  a  younger  brother  of  Colonel  John 
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Swartwout  of  New  York  reached  Wilkinson's  camp  "at  Natchi- 
toches, ostensibly  to  bear  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Jonathan 
Dayton  to  Colonel  Gushing,  the  second  in  command,  but  carrying 
secret  dispatches  in  cipher  from  both  Dayton  and  Burr  to 
Wilkinson.     Burr  wrote  Wilkinson : 

**  Yours,  postmarked  18th  of  May,  is  received.  I,  Aaron  Burr,  have  obtained 
funds,  and  have  actually  commenced  the  enterprise.  Detachments  from  different 
points,  and  under  different  pretences,  will  rendezvous  on  the  Ohio,  Ist  November 
— everything  internal  and  external,  favors  views ;  protection  of  England  is  secured. 

T is  going  to  Jamaica  to  arrange  with  the  Admiral  on  that  station ;  it  will  meet 

on  the  Mississippi.    ,  England, ,  navy  of  the  United  States  are  ready  to 

join,  and  final  orders  are  given  to  my  friends  and  followers:  it  will  be  a  host  of 
choice  spirits.  Wilkinson  shall  be  second  to  Burr  only,  Wilkinson  shall  dictate 
the  rank  and  promotion  of  his  officers.  Burr  will  proceed  westward,  1st  August, 
never  more  to  return;  with  him  goes  his  daughter;  the  husband  will  follow  in 
October  with  a  corps  of  worthies. 

*^  Send  fortli  an  intelligent  and  confidential  friend  with  whom  Burr  may  confer ; 
he  shall  return  immediately  with  further  interesting  details ;  this  is  essential  to  con- 
cert and  harmony  of  movement.  Send  a  list  of  all  persons  known  to  Wilkinson, 
west  of  the  mountains,  who  may  be  useful,  with  a  note  deh'neating  their  characters* 
By  your  messenger  send  me  four  or  five  commissions  of  your  officers,  which  you  can 
borrow  under  any  pretence  you  please ;  they  shall  be  returned  faithfully.  Already 
are  orders  to  the  contractors  given  to  forward  six  montlis*  provisions  to  points  Wil- 
kinson may  name :  this  shall  not  be  used  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  under 
proper  injunctions.  The  project  is  brought  to  the  point  so  long  desired..  Burr 
guarantees  the  result  with  his  life  and  honor,  with  the  honor,  and  fortunes  of  hun- 
dreds of  the  best  blood  of  our  country. 

*' Burr's  plan  of  operation  is,  to  move  down  rapidly  from  the  falls  on  the  15th  of 
September,  with  the  first  500  or  1,000  men  in  light  boats,  now  constructing  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  at  Natchez  between  the  5th  and  15th  of  December;  there  to  meet 
Wilkinson ;  there  to  determine  whether  it  will  be  expedient  in  the  first  instance  to 
geize  on  or  pass  by  Baton  Rouge.  On  receipt  of  this  send  an  answer.  Draw 
on  Burr  for  all  expenses,  etc.  The  people  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  going,  are 
prepared  to  receive  us.  Their  agents,  now  with  Burr,  say,  that  if  we  will  protect 
their  religion,  and  will  not  subject  them  to  a  foreign  power,  that  in  three  weeks  all 
will  be  settled.  The  gods  invite  to  glory  and  fortune;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
wliether  we  deserve  the  boon.  The  bearer  of  this  goes  express  to  you ;  he  will 
hand  a  formal  letter  of  introduction  to  you  from  Burr.  He  is  a  man  of  inviolable 
honor  and  perfect  discretion  ;  formed  to  execute  rather  than  to  project ;  capable  of 
relating  facts  with  fidelity,  and  incapable  of  relating  them  otherwise.  He  is  tho- 
roughly informed  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  Burr,  and  will  disclose  to  you  as  far 
as  you  inquire,  and  no  farther.  He  has  imbibed  a  reverence  for  your  character,  and 
may  be  embarrassed  in  your  presence.    Put  him  at  ease,  and  he  will  satisfy  you." 

Dayton  wrote  Wilkinson  (July  24,  1806) : 

"  It  is  now  ascertained  that  you  are  to  be  displaced  in  next  session.  Jefferson 
will  affect  to  yield  reluctantly  to  the  public  sentiment,  but  yield  he  will.    Prepare 
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yourself  therefore  for  it.  You  know  the  rest.  You  are  not  a  man  to  despair,  or 
even  despond,  especially  when  such  projects  offer  in  another  quarter.  Are  yoc 
ready  ?  Are  your  numerous  associates  ready  ?  Wealth  and  glory — Louisiana  and 
Mexico Dayton.^* 

"Wilkinson,  having  deciphered  Burr's  letter,  communicated 
its  contents  to  Colonel  Gushing,  announcing  his  determina- 
tion to  march  immediately  to  the  Sabine,  and  make  such  terms 
with  the  Spaniards  as  would  enable  him  to  send  the  greater 
part  of  his  force  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans ;  and  in  the 
meantime  to  forward  the  information  he  had  obtained  to  tlie 
President. 

Wilkinson  inquired  of  Swartwout  what  would  be  the  course 
of  Burr's  expedition.  "  He  said  this  territory  (Louisiana)  would 
be  revolutionized,  w^here  the  people  were  ready  to  join  them,  and 
that  there  would  be  some  seizing  he  supposed  at  New  Orleans; 
that  they  expected  to  be  ready  to  embark  about  the  Ist  of 
February,  and  intended  to  land  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  march 
from  thence  to  Mexico."  lie  also  intimated  that  a  forced  loan 
would  be  made  from  the  bank  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose 
of  equipping  the  expedition. 

Wilkinson  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
reached  New  Orleans  on  the  25th  of  November.  Claiborae, 
Governor  of  Orleans  territory,  received  the  following  letter,  dated 
November  12th,  from  General  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee  : 

*'  Put  your  town  [Xew  Orleans]  in  a  state  of  defence,  organize  your  militia,  and 
defend  your  city  as  well  against  internal  enemies  as  external.  My  knowledge  does 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  authorize  me  to  go  into  detail,  but  I  fear  you  will  meet  an 
attack  from  quarters  you  do  not  at  present  expect.  Be  upon  the  alert ;  keep  a 
watchful  e\e  on  our  General,  and  beware  of  an  attack  as  well  from  vonr  own  coun- 
tr}'  as  Spain.  I  fear  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark.  You  Lave 
enemies  within  your  own  city  that  may  try  to  subvert  your  government,  and  try  to 
separate  it  from  the  Union.  You  know  I  never  hazard  ideas  without  good  grounds , 
you  will  keep  these  hints  to  yourself.  But,  I  say  again,  be  upon  the  alert ;  your 
government,  I  fear,  is  in  danger;  I  fear  there  are  plans  on  foot  inimical  to  the 
Union ;  whether  they  will  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  or  not  I  cannot 
bay,  but  rest  assured  they  are  in  operation  or  I  calculate  boldly.  Beware;  the  month 
of  December.  I  love  my  country  and  government;  I  hate  the  Dons;  I  would 
delight  to  see  Mexico  reduced,  but  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch  before  I  would  yield  a 
foot  to  the  Dons,  or  see  the  Union  disunited.^' 

Tliis  letter  lost  none  of  it^  force  from  the  fact  that  it  betrayed 
such  strong  suspicions  of  AVilkinson,  and  that  the  writer  was 
known  to  have  but  recently  received  and  entertained  Bun*  in 
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a  friendly  manner.  Suspicions  of  the  former  were  common 
in  all  of  those  western  States  where  Burr  and  his  emissaries 
had  moved.  Whatever  other  reasons  might  have  existed,  for 
this,  there  was  a  very  obvious  one  in  the  fact  that  wherever 
the  conspirators  had  attempted  to  extend  their  plot,  their  firet 
declaration  had  been  that  Wilkinson  and  otlier  principal  men 
in  the  army  and  navy  were  their  active  confederates. 

The  most  alarming  rumors  reached  New  Orleans.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed.  A  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held,  at 
which  a  voluntary  embargo  was  agreed  upon  to  furnish  seamen 
to  man  the  gunboats  in  the  river.  The  militia  was  placed  under 
Wilkinson'^8  command,  and  numerous  volunteers  oflfered  their 
services.  Strong  bodies  of  troops  were  kept  under  arms,  and 
fortifications  rapidly  erected. 

,  Dr.  Bollman,  who  had  communicated  with  Wilkinson  as  an 
avowed  emissary  of  Burr,  Swartwout,  who  had  brought  Burr's 
letters  to  Wilkinson,  and  Ogden,  another  active  emissary  in 
the  conspiracy,  were  placed  under  military  arrest.  Bollman 
was  immediately  brought  before  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  AVilkinson  returned  to  the  writ 
that  what  he  had  done  had  been  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
city,  and  that  he  should  continue  to  arrest  dangerous  j)ersons. 
He  sent  Bollman  and  Swartwout  to  Washington  by  sea.  Sonie 
other  arrests  took  place,  and  sharp  contests  arose  between  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  certain  judges — they  attempting  to 
discharge  his  prisoners  on  habeas  coiyus^  and  he  resisting  their 
interference,  and  in  one  instance  placing  in  confinement  not 
only  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  but  the  judge  who  issued  the 
process.  Altogether,  the  scene  was  much  like  one  witnessed  a 
few  years  later  in  the  same  city,  when  tlie  officer  placing  him- 
self in  conflict  with  the  civil  laws  was  General  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  the  President  had  received 
some  intimations  of  Burr's  movements,  but  they  were  too  vague 
to  admit  of  any  action,  except  maintaining  a  greater  watchfulness. 
Towards  the  close  of  October  "  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy 
began  to  be  perceived,  but  still  so  blended  and  involved  in  mys- 
tery that  nothing  distinct  could  be  singled  out  for  pursuit.'' ' 
Tlie  President,  however,  immediately  dispatched  a  special  agent 
to  the  scene  of  operations,  clothed  with  powers  to  call  upon  the 

»  Special  Message,  January,  22d,  1807. 
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civil  and  military  iRitlioriticB  to  tako  sucli  stops  m  circumstaiiueB 
shonld  require.  Learning  that  boats  and  stores  wero  collecting 
on  the  Ohio,  and  that  an  unnsual  number  of  auBpicioiis  charac- 
ters were  in  motion,  he  also  dispatched  orders  to  thu  Governors 
of  Orleans  and  MiBsissippi  territories,  and  to  the  coiuinanders 
of  tbo  land  and  naval  forces,  to  be  on  the  alert  and  prepared  to 
reaist  all  illegal  attempts.  Special  orders  were  forwarded  to 
Wilkinson. 

The  first  commnnication  of  the  latter  officer  was  received  jfy 
the  President,  November  25th;  and  on  tite  27th  he  issued  a 
prockniatiou  warning  all  persons  to  witlidi-aw  from  nnlawful 
enterprises,  and  dispatched  orders  "to  every  intersecting  point 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans" 
to  put  the  civil  authorities  in  motion,  and  to  direct  the  employ- 
ment of  the  regulars  and  militia  to  seize  every  man  and  thing 
connected  with  Burr's  enterprise.  As  new  facts  came  to  light,- 
orders  were  issued  for  still  wider  preparations. 

Daviess,  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Ken- 
tucky, bad,  acting  on  liis  own  information,  offered  a  motion 
before  tlie  District  Court  sitting  at  Frankfort,  on  the  third  of 
November,  that  Burr  be  brought  before  the  court,  to  answer 
a  ciiarge  of  being  engaged  in  an  unlawful  enterprise.  The 
judge  rel'iiseii  to  issue  tiie  process,  but  ordered  a  grand-jury  to 
be  impanelled.  Bnrr  appeared  in  court  with  his  counsel,  and 
declared  liis  readiness  to  meet  an  immediate  investigation.  But 
Daviess  could  not  procure  the  attendance  of  his  principal  wit- 
ness, and  the  jury  were  discharged.  On  the  25lh,  the  District 
Attorney  applied  for  a  new  grand-jury,  and  subpoinaed  General 
Adair  to  attend  as  a  witness.  Tlie  latter  did  not  appear. 
Daviess  moved  to  be  allowed  to  attend  the  grand-jury  in  their 
room,  to  examine  the  witnesses,  which  he  contended  was  neces- 
sary* to  hriug  out  and  explain  the  connection  of  testimony  in 
reference  to  a  plot  of  which  the  jury  had  no  knowledge.  The 
motion  was  denied,  and  the  grand-jury  not  only  threw  out  the 
bill,  but  signed  a  written  declaration  expressing  their  belief  that 
Burr  meditated  notliing  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  the  United  States.  A  motion  was  granted  that  a  copy  of  this 
paper  might  be  taken  for  insertion  in.  the  newspapera.  Tliis. 
trinmph  of  the  conspirators  was  celebrated  by  a  ball  at  Frank- 
fort ;  and  then  Borr  and  Adair  departed  together. 
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This  turn  of  affairs  has  been  thought,  in  s^tiie  measure,  due  to 
the  talents,  consummate  address,  and  high  popularity  of  one  of 
Burr's  counsel,  Henry  Clay,  who  had  been,  six  days  before,  cho- 
sen United  States  senator,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Adair  himself — and  the  star  of  whose  professional 
and  political  greatness  had  just  begun  to  beam  splendidly  on  the 
western  horizon.  But  if  any  imjproper  or  ill-timed  proceedings 
were  in  part  the  result  of  his  efforts,  none  will  do\ibt  that  he 
acted  under  erroneous  impressions  of  the  facts.  He  undoubtedly 
at  the  time  wholly  discredited  the  charge  against  Burr.* 

The  proofs  at  hand  were  at  best  very  imperfect — Burr  had 
great  tact  in  glossing  over  his  designs,  and  stopped  at  no  bold 
deception — Kentucky,  at  that  time,  was  rent  by  bitter  party  and 
personal  feuds,  and  Daviess,  a  warm  Federalist,  was  unjustly 
suspected  of  having  party  and  pecsonal  objects  in  view.  Wil- 
kinson, as  has  been  already  saiC  was  distrusted ;  and  if  any 
information  of  his  later  movemelits  had  reached  Kentucky,  it 
was  vague,  confused,  and  contmdictory.  And  an  authorized 
attempt  on  Mexico  was  one  of  ^e  most  popular  things  which 
could  be  proposed  in  the  West 

Graham,  the  confidential  dbnt  of  the  Government,  pro- 
ceeded to  Marietta,  and  easily  ||rl{^  from  Blennerhasset  enough 

i  In  Mallory's  Life  of  Mr.  Clay  (prefiz|Bd  to  an  edition  of  his  speeches),  is  given 
Bnrr'B  letter  to  Clay,  when  he  solicited  his  aid.  In  this  he  utterly  disavowed  all  criminal 
or  illegal  intentions.  In  jnstice  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  as  a  specimen  of  Burr's  matchless  eSVon- 
tery  in  falsehood,  we  subjoin  an  extract  flrom  the  letter. 

*^  I  have  no  design,  nor  have  I  taken  any  measure,  to  promote  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  or  a  separation  of  any  one  or  more  States  ft*om  the  residue.  I  have  neither  pub- 
lished a  line  on  this  subject,  nor  has  any  one  through  my  agency  or  with  my  knowledge. 
I  have  no  design  to  intermeddle  with  the  government  or  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  its  territories,  or  of  any  part  of  them.  I  have  neither  given,  nor 
signed,  nor  promised  a  commission  to  any  person  for  any  purpose.  I  do  not  own  a 
musket,  nor  bavonet,  nor  anv  single  article  of  military  stores ;  nor  does  any  f  erson  for 
me,  by  my  authority,  or  with  my  knowledge.  My  views  have  been  fully  explained  to, 
and  approved  by,  several  of  the  principal  officers  of  Government,  and  I  believe  are  well 
understood  by  the  Administration,  and  seen  by  it  with  complacency.  They  are  such  as 
every  man  of  honor  aud  every  good  citizen  must  approve.  Considering  the  high  station 
you  now  fill  in  our  national  councils.  I  have  thought  these  explanations  jiropcr.  as  well 
to  counteract  the  chimerical  tales  which  malevolent  persons  have  so  industriously  circu- 
lated, as  to  satisfy  you  that  you  have  not  espoused  the  cause  of  a  man  in  any  way 
nnfriendlv  to  the  laws,  the  Government,  or  the  interests  of  his  country." 

Mr.  Clay  (says  Mallory),  on  reaching  Washington  as  a  senator,  and  seeing  the  evi- 
dence collected  agaiuH  Burr,  and  particularly  the  letter  in  cipher  from  him  to  Wilkinson, 
became  apprised  of  his  former  client's  true  character.  Tne  same  biographer  farther 
asserts  (vol.  i.,  p.  26)  that  Clay  and  Burr  next  met.  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  in 
the  court  room  of  the  City  Hall  in  New  York.  The  latter  approached  the  former,  '*  ten- 
dering him  his  hand  with  the  customary  salutation."  Clay  refused  to  receive  his  hand. 
Burr,  however,  endeavored  to  engage  nim  in  conversation,  coniplimcntin^  him  on  his 
conduct  at  Ghent.  Clay  '' turned  a  deaf  ear,  replying  very  briefly  to  his  inquiries,  and 
giving  him  no  encouragement  to  proceed."  Borr  requested  an  interview.  Clay  named 
uis  lodgings :  but  the  other  never  cams — anticipating,  probably,  that  his  cringing  perti- 
nacity would  meet  a  still  more  summary  repulse. 
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to  authorize  an  application  (December  2d)  to  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  to  seize  Burr's  flotilla  in  the  Muskingum.  The  Le^^islature 
was  sitting,  and  instantly,  in  secret  session,  authorized  tho 
seizure.  The  President's  proclamation  now  arrived.  Four  or 
five  boats  coming  from  Pennsylvania  to  join  Burr  (under  Major 
or  Colonel  Tyler)  passed  down  the  river,  and  Blennerhasset 
escaped  in  them,  leaving  his  wife  behind.  His  house  and 
grounds  received  some  very  rough  usage  from  a  body  of  militia 
which  next  day  took  possession  of  them. 

Graham  hurried  on  to  Frankfort.  The  Kentucky  Legislature 
was  in  no  mood  to  reenact  the  scene  which  had  just  been  exhi- 
bited in  the  District  Court.  It  immediately  ordered  the  seizure 
of  everything  connected  with  Burr's  expedition.  Militia  were 
posted  on  the  river  to  intercept  descending  boats,  but  Tylers 
escaped  in  the  night.  Burr  and  Adair,  after  reaching  Nashville, 
had  parted,  the  former  descending  the  Cumberland,  and  the  latter 
pushing  across  the  country  for  New  Orleans.  Burr  was  joined 
by  Tyler  near  the  close  of  December.  Their  united  force  com- 
prised not  far  from  one  hundred  men. 

About  the  first  of  January,  Burr  reached  the  Mississippi  ter- 
ritory, and,  going  on  shore,  saw  in  a  newspaper  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  for  his  reception  at  New  Orleans.  He 
thereupon  withdrew  to  the  Louisiana  bank  of  the  river,  and 
formed  a  camp  a  few  miles  above  Natchez.  The  President's 
proclamation  soon  reached  Mississippi.  The  Governor  of  that 
territory  called  out  a  detachment  of  militia,  and  made  prepara- 
tions to  arrest  Burr.  The  latter,  after  an  interview  with  the 
Governor  (and  after  his  personal  safety  had  been  stipulated), 
surrendered  rather  than  be  immediately  attacked,  and  gave 
recognizances  to  appear  before  the  Territorial  Court.  Poindex- 
ter,  the  Attorney-General  of  Mississippi,  believed  that  Burr  was 
not  amenable  to  the  Territorial  Court,  having  committed  no 
oflfence  witliin  its  jurisdiction;  and  he  proposed  to  send  the 
prisoner  to  Washington.  The  court  overruled  the  objection, 
but  po  evidence  against  Burr  was  sent  to  the  grand-jury,  and 
they,  of  couree,  found  no  bill.  On  the  contrary,  they  presented 
the  Governor  for  calling  out  the  militia,  the  mode  in  which 
Burr  had  been  compelled  to  surrender,  and  the  proceedings  at 
New  Orleans,  which,  they  declared,  "if  sanctioned  by  the 
Executive  of  our  country,  must  sap  the  vitals  of  our  political 
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existence,  and  crumble  this  glorious  fabric  in  the  dust."  Under 
what  influences  a  grand-jury  could  have  been  suuinioned,  who 
were  capable  of  this  indecent  action,  we  are  not  apprised ;  but 
notliing  is  to  be  considered  marvellous  or  startling  where  Burr 
is  found  to  be  an  actor  in  the  scene. 

The  malefactor's  respite  was  short.  He  learned  that  Wil- 
kinson had  sent  military  oflScers  to  arrest  him,  and  he  fled 
eastward.  A  reward  was  oflfered  for  his  apprehension,  and  in 
February  he  was  taken  in  Alabama,  shabbily  dressed,  and 
accompanied  by  one  man.  He  was  ultimately  carried  to  Rich- 
mond for  trial. 

During  these  proceedings,  the  President's  correspondence,  on 
the  subject  was  uniformly  calm  and  confident.  He  wrote 
General  Wilkinson  January  3d,  1807,  and  after  stating  the 
seizure  of  Blennerhasset's  flotilla,  and  that  Tyler's  could  not 
probably  escape,  he  said :  v 

**  I  believe  therefore  that  the  enterprise  may  be  considered  as  crushed,  but  we 
arc  not  to  relax  in  our  attentions  until  we  hear  what  has  passed  at  Louisville.  If 
everything  from  that  place  upwards  be  successfully  arrested,  there  is  nothing  from 
below  that  is  to  be  feared.    Be  assured  that  Tennessee,  and  particularly  General 

Jackson,  are  faithful. 

»  «  •  »  »  •  •  «  • 

**We  had  considered  Fort  Adams  as  the  place  to  make  a  stand,  because  it 
covered  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river.  You  have  preferred  New  Orleans  on  the 
apprehension  of  a  fleet  from  the  West  Indies.  Be  assured  there  is  not  any  founda* 
tion  for  such  an  expectation,  but  the  lying  exaggerations  of  those  traitors  to  impose 
on  otheri?,  and  swell  their  pretended  means.  The  very  man  *  whom  they  repre- 
sented to  you  as  gone  to  Jamaica,  and  to  bring  the  fleet,  has  never  been  from  home, 
and  has  regularly  communicated  to  me  everything  which  had  passed  between  Burr 
and  him.  No  such  proposition  was  ever  hazarded  to  him.  France  or  Spain  would 
not  sonil  a  fleet  to  take  Vera  Cruz;  and  though  one  of  the  expeditions,  now  near 
arriving  from  England,  is  probably  for  Vera  Cruz,  and  perhaps  already  there,  yet 
the  state  of  tilings  between  us  renders  it  impossible  they  should  countenance  an 
enterprise  unauthorized  by  us.  Still  I  repeat  that  these  grounds  of  security  must 
not  stop  our  proceedings  or  preparations  until  they  are  further  confirmed.  Go  on, 
therefore  with  vour  works  for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans,  because  thev  will  alwavs 
be  useful,  only  looking  to  what  should  be  permanent  rather  than  means  merely 
temporary." 

lie  wrote  Charles  Clay,  January  11th : 

**  Burr's  enterprise  is  the  most  extraordinary  since  the  days  of  Don  Quixote.  It 
is  so  extravagant  that  those  who  know  his  understanding  would  not  believe  it  if  the 
proofs  admitted  doubt.    He  has  meant  to  place  himself  on  the  throne  of  Montezuma, 

1  Commodore  Truxton. 
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and  exU^nd  his  empire  to  the  Alleghaajf  seizing  on  New  Orleans  as  the  instrument 
of  compulsion  for  our  western  States.  I  think  his  undertaking  eflfectually  crippled 
by  the  activity  of  Ohio.  Whether  Kentucky  will  give  him  the  coup  de  grdee  Is 
doubtful ;  but  if  he  is  able  to  descend  the  river  with  any  means,  we  arc  sufficiently 
prepared  at  New  Orleans.  I  hope,  however,  Kentucky  will  do  its  duty,  and  finish 
the  matter  for  the  honor  of  popular  government,  and  the  discouragement  of  all 
arguments  for  standing  armies.** 

He  wrote  Governor  Tiffin  of  Ohio,  February  20th,  a  highly 
complimentary  letter  on  the  zeal  manifested  by  that  officer,  and 
by  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  in  crushing  the  conspiracy.  He 
assigned  to  Ohio  "the  most  eminent"  place  in  accomplishing 
this ;  and  he  added : 

"  The  hand  of  the  people  has  given  the  mortal  blow  to  a  conspiracy  which,  in 
other  countries,  would  have  called  for  an  appeal  to  armies,  and  have  proved  that  gov- 
emment  to  be  the  strongest  of  which  every  man  feels  himself  a  part.  It  is  a  happy 
illustration,  too,  of  the  importance  of  preserving  to  the  State  authorities  all  that 
vigor  which  the  Constitution  foresaw  would  be  necessary,  not  only  for  their  own 
safety,  but  for  that  of  the  whole.** 

He  again  wrote  General  Wilkinson,  February  3d : 

*^  Although  we  at  no  time  believed  he  [Burr]  could  carry  any  formidable 
force  out  of  the  Ohio,  yet  we  thought  it  safest  that  you  should  be  prepared  to 
receive  him  with  all  the  force  which  could  be  assembled,  and  with  that  view  our 
orders  were  given ;  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  that  without  waiting  for  them,  you 
adopted  nearly  the  same  plan  yourself,  and  acted  on  it  with  promptitude ;  the  differ- 
ence between  yours  and  ours  proceeding  from  your  expecting  an  attack  by  sea, 
which  we  knew  was  impossible,  either  by  England  or  by  a  fleet  under  Truxton,  who 
was  at  home ;  or  by  our  own  navy,  which  was  under  our  own  eye.  Your  belief  that 
Burr  would  really  descend  with  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  was  no  doubt  founded 
on  what  you  knew  of  the  numbers  which  could  be  raised  in  the  western  country  for 
an  expedition  to  Mexico,  under  the  authority  of  the  Government ;  but  you  probably 
did  not  calculate  that  the  want  of  that  authority  would  take  from  him  every  honest 
man,  and  leave  him  only  the  desperadoes  of  his  party,  which  in  no  part  of  the 
United  States  can  ever  be  a  numerous  body.  In  approving,  therefore,  as  we  do 
approve,  of  the  defensive  operations  for  New  Orleans,  we  are  obliged  to  estimate 
them,  not  according  to  our  own  view  of  the  danger,  but  to  place  ourselves  in  your 
situation,  and  only  with  your  information.  Your  sending  here  Swartwout  and  Boll- 
man,  and  adding  to  them  Burr,  Blennerhasset,  and  Tyler,  should  they  fall  into  your 
hands,  will  be  supported  by  the  public  opinion.  As  to  Alexander,  who  is  arrived, 
and  Ogdon,  expected,  the  evidence  yet  received  will  not  be  sufficient  to  commit 
them.  I  hone,  however,  you  will  not  extend  this  deportation  to  persons  against 
whom  there  »s  only  suspicion,  or  shades  of  offence  not  strongly  marited.  In  that 
cafe,  I  fear  the  public  sentiment  would  desert  you ;  because,  seeing  no  danger  here, 
violations  of  law  are  felt  with  strength.  I  have  thought  it  just  to  give  you  these 
views  of  the  sentiments  and  sensations  here,  as  they  may  enlighten  your  path.  I 
am  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  painful  difficulties  of  your  situation,  expecting  an 
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Attack  from  an  overwhelniing  force,  unyeraed  in  law,  surrounded  by  suspected  per- 
sons, and  in  a  nation  tender  to  everything  infVinging  liberty,  and  especially  from 
the  military.** 

He  added : 

"  You  have,  doubtless,  seen  a  good  deal  of  malicious  Insinuation  in  the  papers 
against  you.  This,  of  course,  begot  suspicion  and  distrust  in  those  unacquainted  * 
with  the  line  of  your  conduct  Wo  who  knew  it,  have  not  failed  to  strengthen  the 
public  confidence  in  you ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  your  conduct,  as  now  known, 
has  placed  you  on  ground  extremely  favorable  with  the  public.  Burr  and  his 
emissaries  found  it  convenient  to  sow  a  distrust  in  your  mind  of  our  dispositions 
toward  you;  but  be  assured  that  you  will  be  cordially  supported  in  the  line  of  your 
duties." 

This  letter  (which  a  little  careful  scrutiDj  will  show  to  be 
far  more  cautiously  worded  than  may  at  first  view  appear) 
was  designed  to  give  Wilkinson  to  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent thus  far  sustained  his  conduct  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
known — that  he  would  continue  to  do  so,  if  that  conduct  should 
be  marked  by  the  proper  degree  of  prudence ;  but  it  does  not 
extend  to  those  general  and  unqualified  expressions  which  we 
should  expect,  had  he  felt  entire  confidence  in  the  discretion  of 
this  officer.* 

The  statement  should  not  be  omitted,  that  pending  the 
measures  against  Burr,  between  the  time  of  his  expedition 
becoming  publicly  known  and  its  final  dispersion,  numerous 
military  bodies  in  all  parts  of  the  country  sent  addresses  to  the 
President  volunteering  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice  to  put 
down  the  conspiracy  and  all  its  abettors. 

»  Printed  "acquainted"  in  Cong.  ed. — an  obvious  error. 

»  JefTemon's  precise  feelings  toward  Wilkinson  are  expressed  more  pointedly  than 
elsewhere  in  a  letter  to  Monroe,  January  11th,  1812 : 

*'  1  have  ever  and  carefully  restrained  myself  from  the  expression  of  any  opinion 
respecting  General  Wilkinson,  except  in  the  case  of  Burr's  conspiracy,  wherein,  after  lie 
haa  got  over  his  first  agitations,  we  believed  his  decision  firm,  and  his  coniliict  zealous 
for  the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy,  and  although  injudicious,  yert  meriting,  from  sound 
intentions,  the  support  of  the  nation.  As  to  the  rest  of  hifl  life,  1  have  left  it  to  his 
fHends  and  his  enemies,  to  whom  it  furnishes  matter  enough  for  disputation.  I  classed 
mvself  with  neither,  and  least  of  all  in  this  time  of  his  distresses,  should  I  be  disposed  to 
add  to  their  pressure." 
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Pending  the  exciting  events  of  Burr's  conspiracy,  and  before 
any  of  tlie  facts  were  accurately  known — and  while  every  cur- 
rent of  the  atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  wild  and  contradic- 
tory reports — the  second  session  of  the  ninth  Congress  met  at 
"Washington  December  1st,  1806. 
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The  President's  message  announced  that  the  difficulties  in 
our  foreign  relations  were  not  yet  terminated.  lie  declared, 
however,  that  the  delay  in  arriving  at  that  result,  in  the  case  of 
the  British  Government,  had  not  arisen  from  causes  which  for- 
bade the  expectation  of  an  amicable  adjustment  during  the  pre- 
sent session  of  Congress.  He  stated  that  Spain  had  advanced  a 
force  to  the  Red  River — that  he  had  proposed  the  Sabine  as  the 
temporary  boundary — that  the  answer  was  not  yet  received — 
that  the  official  correspondence  would  develop  other  particulars. 
He  said  the  inhabitants  of  Orleans  and  Mississippi  territories 
had  evinced  the  utmost  promptitude  in  meeting  the  requisitions 
made  on  them  by  the  Government. 

He  touched  very  lightly  on  Burr's  expedition — ^giving  the 
names  of  no  individuals — only  mentioning  it  as  an  illegal 
attempt  against  Spain :  and  he  said  suitable  measures  had  been 
adopted  for  its  suppression,  and  for  bringing  those  engaged  in 
it  to  justice.     In  concluding  this  topic,  he  remarked : 

"  It  was  due  to  that  good  faith  which  ought  ever  to  be  the  role  of  action  in  pub- 
lic as  well  as  in  priyate  transactions,  it  was  due  to  good  order  and  regular  govern- 
ment,  that  while  the  public  force  was  acting  strictly  on  the  defensive  and  merely  to 
protect  our  citizens  from  aggression,  the  criminal  attempts  of  private  individuals  to 
decide  for  their  country  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  by  commencing  active  and 
unauthorized  hostilities,  should  be  promptly  and  efficaciously  suppressed." 

Whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  our  regular  force, 
would, 'lie  said,  depend  upon  the  result  of  our  Spanish  iiegotia- 
ti(ms ;  and  this  being  uncertain,  he  recommended  provisional 
measures  to  the  considerjition  of  Congress.  The  approaches  to 
New  Orleans  ought,  he  aeclared,  to  be  effectually  guarded,  both 
against  outward  attacks,  and  for  the  "  internal  support  of  the 
country  ;"  and  encouragement  to  be  given  to  the  settlement  of 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  "within  reach  of  New 
Orleans." 

A  further  appropriation  was  recommended  for  gunboats, 
for  *'  repairing  fortilicatious  already  established,  and  for  the 
erection  of  such  works  as  might  have  real  effect  in  obstructing 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  our  seaport  towns,  or  remaining 
before  them." 

Again,  alluding  to  Burr's  conspiracy,  the  President  said  the 
laws  had  wisely  provided  punishment  for  insurrection,  and  for 
enterprises  against  foreign  States.     In  the  latter  case,  they  had 
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given  powers  of  prevention  to  a  certain  extent — and  he  inquired 
if  the  same  powers  would  not  be  reasonable  and  useful  where 
the  enterprise  was  preparing  against  the  United  States.  He 
suggested  that  if  binding  over  to  peace  and  good  behavior  could 
be  extended  to  acts  to  be  done  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  l)o  effectual  in  some  cases  where  the 
offender  was  now  able  to  keep  every  indication  of  his  criminal 
purposes  out  of  sight. 

Our  Indian  relations  were  pronounced  int  an  amicable  and 
highly  favorable  condition.  Mention  was  made  of  the  progress 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  exploration  of  the  Missouri — of  Mr.  Free- 
man's, of  the  Red  River — and  of  Lieutenant  Pike's,  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Tlie  following  recommendation  was  submitted  in  relation  to 
the  slave  trade. 

**  I  congratulate  jou,  fellow  citizens,  on  the  approach  of  the  period  at  which  yoa 
may  interpose  your  authority  conatitutionally,  to  withdraw  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Stutes  from  all  further  participation  in  those  violations  of  human  rights 
which  h&vc  boon  so  long  continued  on  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and 
which  the  morality,  the  reputation,  and  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  have 
long  been  eager  to  proscribe.  Although  no  law  you  may  pass  can  take  prohibitory 
effect  till  the  first  day  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  yet  the 
intervening  luTJod  is  not  too  long  to  prevent,  by  timely  notice,  expeditions  which 
cannot  be  completed  before  that  day." 

The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year,  were  stated 
to  be  near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  From  this  sum,  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  principal,  and  nearly  four  millions  of  interest, 
had  been  j)aid  on  the  public  debt — two  millions  seven  hundred 
thousand  on  American  claims  assumed  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana — and  near  two  millions  in  reimbursing  the  five  and  a 
half  per  cent,  stock. 

lie  recommended  the  suppression  of  duties  on  salt,  it  being 
'•  a  necessary  of  life,"  and  the  continuance  of  those  composing 
the  Mediterranean  fund,  "  levied  chiefly  on  luxuries,"  for  "  a 
short  period,"  after  which  they  "  would  become  unnecessary 
for  any  i)urpose  now  within  contemplation." 

Then  came  the  following  passages  on  the  principles  on  which 
tariffs  should  be  regulated,  and  on  the  duties  of  the  Government 
in  respect  to  education. 

*'  When  both  of  these  branches  of  revenue  shall  in  this  way  be  relinquished, 
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there  will  still  crc  long  be  an  accumulation  of  moneys  in  the  treasury  beyond  the 
installments  of  public  debt  which  we  are  permitted  by  contract  to  pay.  They  can- 
not, then,  without  a  modification  assented  to  by  the  public  creditors,  be  applied  to 
the  extinguishment  of  this  debt,  and  the  complete  liberation  of  our  revenues — the 
most  dei^irablc  of  all  objects ;  nor,  if  our  peace  continues,  will  they  be  wanting  for 
any  other  existing  purpose.  The 'question,  therefore,  now  comes  forward— to  what 
other  objects  shall  these  surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the  whole  surplus  of  impost, 
after  the  entire  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  and  during  those  intervals  when  the 
purposes  of  war  shall  not  call  for  them  f  Shall  we  suppress  .the  impost  and  give 
that  advantage  to  foreign  over  domestic  manufactures  ?  On  a  few  articles  of  more 
general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppression  in  due  season  will  doubtless  be  right, 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  impost  is  paid  is  foreign  luxuries,  pur- 
chased by  those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford  themselves  the  use  of  them. 
Their  patriotism  would  certainly  prefer  its  continuance  and  application  to  the  great 
purposes  of  the  public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of 
public  improvement  as  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional  enu- 
meration of  federal  powers.  By  these  operations  new  channels  of  communication 
will  be  opened  between  th«  States ;  the  lines  of  separation  will  disappear,  their 
interests  will  be  identified,  and  their  union  cemented  by  new  and  indissoluble  ties. 
Education  is  here  placed  among  the  articles  of  public  care,  not  that  it  would  be 
proposed  to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which 
manages  so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  is  equal ;  but  a  public  institu- 
tion can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation.  The  subject  is  now  proposed 
for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  because,  if  approved  by  the  time  the  State  Legis- 
latures simll  have  deliberated  on  this  extension  of  the  federal  trusts,  and  the  laws 
shall  be  passed,  and  other  arrangements  made  for  their  execution,  the  necessary 
funds  will  be  on  hand  and  without  employment.  I  suppose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  by  consent  of  the  States,  necessary,  because  the  objects  now  recom- 
mended are  not  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  which  it  per- 
mits the  public  moneys  to  be  applied. 

*'  The  present  consideration  of  a  national  establishment  for  education,  particu- 
larly, is  reinlercd  proper  by  this  circumstance  also,  that  if  Congress,  approving  the 
proposition,  shall  yet  think  it  more  eligible  to  found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they 
have  it  now  in  their  power  to  endow  it  with  those  which  will  be  among  the  carlii\st 
to  produce  the  necessary  income.  This  foundation  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  indepoudent  on  war,  which  may  suspend  other  improvements  by  requiring  for 
its  own  purposes  the  resources  destined  for  them." 

After  alluding  to  the  uncertainty  of  our  foreign  relations, 
and  their  liability  to  change  at  any  moment,  he  said  : 

*^  Our  duty  is,  therefore,  to  act  upon  things  as  they  are,  and  to  niake-a  reasona- 
ble provision  for  whatever  they  may  be.  Were  armies  to  be  raised  whenever  a 
speck  of  war  is  visible  ih  our  horizon,  we  never  should  have  l)een  without  them. 
Our  resources  would  have  been  exhausted  on  dangers  which  have  never  happened, 
instead  of  being  reserved  for  what  is  really  to  take  place.  A  steady,  perhaps  a 
quickened  pace  in  preparations  for  the  defence  of  our  seaport  towns  and  waters  ;  an 
early  settlement  of  the  most  exposed  and  vulnerable  parts  of  our  country  ;  a  militia 
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80  organized  that  its  effective  portions  can  be  called  to  any  point  in  the  Union,  or 
volunteers  instead  of  them  to  serve  a  sufficient  time,  are  means  which  may  always 
be  ready,  yet  never  preying  on  our  resources  until  actually  called  into  use.  They 
will  maintain  the  public  interests  while  a  more  permanent  force  shall  be  in  course 
of  preparation.  But  much  will  depend  on  the  promptitude  with  which  these  means 
can  be  brought  into  activity.  If  war  be  forced  upon  us,  in  spite  of  our  long  and 
vain  appeals  to  the  justice  of  nations,  rapid  and  vigorous  movements  in  its  outset 
will  go  far  towards  securing  us  in  its  course  and  issue,  and  towards  throwing  its 
burdens  on  those  who  render  necessary  the  resort  from  reason  to  force." 

The  next  day  he  iDformed  Congress,  by  a  special  message, 
that  the  death  of  the  British  minister  (Mr.  Fox),  charged  with 
the  duty  of  negotiating  with  us,  had  not  interrupted  the  mani- 
festation of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  that  Government  for  a 
speedy  and  amicable  termination  of  those  negotiations.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  recommended  a  further  suspension  of 
the  non-importation  Act  of  the  preceding  session. 

Congress  almost  immediately  (December  6th)  acted  on  this 
recommendation,  suspending  the  execution  of  that  Act  to  the 
ensuing  first  of  July,  after  voting  down  a  proposition  supported 
by  the  Federalists,  Quids,  and  a  few  Eepublicans,  that  the  sus- 
pension extend  to  December  31, 1807.  Crowninshield  declared, 
in  the  debate,  that  England  had  never  seriously  entered  into 
negotiation  with  us  until  the  passage  of  this  Act — and  that  but 
for  its  passage,  it  was  his  opinion  she  never  would  have  entered 
into  such  negotiation.  If  she  found  our  policy  wavering,  she 
would  very  probably  renew  her  depredations  on  our  commerce, 
as  her  whole  system  of  policy  was  hostile  to  our  growing  com- 
mercial greatness.  This  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  the  view  of 
the  Administration. 

But  the  President  was  authorized  to  further  suspend  the 
non-importation  Act  to  the  second  Monday  in  December  fol- 
lowing; and  on  the  3d  of  February,  1807,  the  Secretary  of 
State  instructed  our  ministers  charged  with  tlie  negotiation 
with  England,  to  infomi  that  Government  that  the  President, 
"  trusting  to  the  influence  of  mutual  dispositions  and  interests  in 
giving  an  amicable  issue  to  the  negotiation,  would,  if  no  inter- 
vening intelligence  forbade,  exercise  the  autliority  vested  in  him 
by  the  Act  of  continuing  its  suspension  from  the  first  day  of 
July  to  the  term  limited  by  the  Act,  and  which  would  aflford  to 
Congress,  who  would  then  be  in  session,  the  opportunity  of 
making  due  provision  for  the  case." 
VOL  ni. — 13 
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Burr's  conspiracy  soon  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House. 
About  the  middle  of  January,  1807,  John  Randolph  introduced 
a  resolution  for  information  on  the  subject,  which  passed ; 
and  on  the  22d,  the  President  replied  in  a  message,  giving  an 
outline  of  the  conspiracy  so  far  as  it  was  then  known  to  the 
Government,  and  of  the  civil  and  military  proceedings  for  its 
suppression.  In  regard  to  surmises  that  Burr  was  to  receive 
foreign  aid,  the  President  declared  they  were  "  without  proof  or 
probability  " — were  "  to  be  imputed  to  the  vauntings  of  the 
author  of  this  enterprise,  to  multiply  his  partisans  by  magnify- 
ing the  belief  of  his  prospects  and  support."  He  stated  that 
Burr  appeared  to  have  "  two  distinct  objects,  which  might  be 
carried  on  either  jointly  or  separately,  and  either  the  one  or  the 
other  first,  as  circumstances  should  direct."  One  was  to  sepa- 
rate the  Union  by  the  Alleghany  Mountains — the  other  to  attack 
Mexico.'  A  third  and  "  merely  ostensible  "  "  object  was  pro- 
vided," namely,  "  the  settlement  of  a  pretended  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  country  on  the  Washita,  claimed  by  a  Baron  Bastrop." 
"  This  was  to  serve  as  the  pret^t  for  all  his  preparations,  an 
allurement  for  such  followers  as  really  wished  to  acquire  settle- 
ments in  that  country,  and  a  cover  under  which  to  retreat  in  the 
event  of  final  discomfiture  of  both  branches  of  his  real  design." 
Finding  himself  thwarted  in  his  first  purpose,  by  the  unsha- 
ken "  attachment  of  the  western  country  to  the  present  Union," 
he  had  determined  to  seize  on  Xew  Orleans,  plunder  the  bank, 
possess  himself  of  the  military  and  naval  stores,  and  proceed  on 
his  expedition  to  Mexico.  The  President  believed,  however, 
that  the  expedition  "  could  not  threaten  serious  danger  to  JSTew 
Orleans." 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  President  thought  Wilkinson 
had  acted  properly  in  sending  his  prisoners  to  Wasliington, 
'•  probably  on  the  consideration  that  an  impartial  trial  could  not 
be  expected  during  the  present  agitation  of  New  Orleans,  and 
that  that  city  was  not  as  yet  a  safe  place  of  confinement." 

Congress  appear  to  have  been  more  alarmed  than  the  Presi- 
dent, and  far  more  alarmed  by  tlie  documents  that  accompanied 
the  President's  message*  than  by  the  message  itself.    The  iusig- 

»  These  were  Wilkinson's  affidavit  of  December  14th,  1806 ;  Burr's  letter  to  Wilkin- 
son of  Jaly  25, 1806 ;  Wilkinson's  letters  to  the  Government,  of  December  14th  and  18th, 
1806— the  lost  covering  BoUman's  letter  to  Wilkinson^  of  September  27,  1806,  and  its 
inclosed  letter  in  cipher  trom  Burr. 
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nificance  of  Burr's  force,  when  mustered  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Cumberland,  was  not  yet  known  at  the  capital.  Tlie  members 
were  tired  by  an  apparent  attempt,  coming  from  tho  judiciary 
itself,  to  prevent  .the  confinement  of  men  charged  with  a  dan- 
gerous violation  of  tho  laws.  Giles,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  Smith, 
of  Maryland,  a  Committee  of  the  Senate,  almost  immediately 
reported  a  bill  suspending  the  operation  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corjnis  for  three  months,  in  cases  of  arrest  for  treason,  or  for 
other  acts  endangering  the  peace  or  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States.  The  usual  three  readings  were  unanimously  dispensed 
with ;  and  the  bill  unanimously  passed  the  &ame  day,  and  was 
sent  down  as  a  confidential  proceeding  to  the  House. 

But  the  sudden  panic  subsided  before  action  took  place  in  the 
latter  body,  though^  the  interval  was  but  three  days.  On  receiv- 
ing the  Senate's  bill,  communicated  "  in  confidence,"  a  motion 
'•  that  the  message  and  bill  received  from  the  Senate  ought  not 
to  be  kept  secret,  and  that  the  doors  be  now  opened,"  passed — 
yeas  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  nays  three.  Eppes,  the 
President's  son-in-law,  immediately  moved  that  the  bill  be 
rejected.    In  his  speech  on  the  subject  he  said  : 

"  Is  there  a  man  present  who  believeSf  on  this  statementf  that  the  public  safety 
requires  a  suspension  of  the  habeat  corpxisf  This  Government  has  now  been  in 
operation  thirty  years ;  during  this  whole  period,  our  political  charter,  whatever  it 
may  huve  sustained,  has  never  been  su:«pended.  Never,  under  this  Goverunicnt,  has 
personal  liberty  been  held  at  the  will  of  a  single  individual.  Shall  we,  in  tho  full 
tide  of  prosperity,  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  with  a  revenue  of 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  six  hundred  thousand  freemen,  able  and  ready  to 
bear  arms  in  defence  of  their  country,  believe  its  safety  endangered  by  a  collection 
of  men  which  the  militia  of  any  one  county  in  our  country  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  subdue  ?  Shall  we,  sir,  sujipend  the  chartered  rights  of  the  community  for  the 
suppression  of  a  few  desperadoes— of  a  small  banditti  already  surrounded  by  your 
troops;  pressed  from  above  by  your  militia,  met  below  by  your  regulars,  and  with* 
out  a  chance  of  escape  but  by  abandoning  their  boats,  and  seeking  safety  in  the 
woods?  I  consider  the  means  at  present  in  o[>eration  amply  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  combination.  If  additional  means  were  necessary,  I  should  be  wil- 
ling to  vote  as  many  additional  bayonets  as  shall  be  necessary  for  every  traitor.  I 
cannot,  however,  bring  mywlf  to  believe  that  this  country  is  placed  in  such  a  drcad- 
fiU  situation  as  to  authorize  me  to  suspend  the  pergonal  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  to 
give  him  in  lieu  of  a  free  Constitution  the  Executive  will  for  his  charter. 

Believing  that  the  public  safety  is  not  <'ndan- 

gered,  and  that  the  discassioo  of  this  question  is  calculated  to  alarm  the  public 
mind  at  a  time  when  no  real  danger  exists,  I  shall  vote  for  the  rejection  of  the 
bill  in  its  present  stage.** 

In  this  last  remark  we  fijet  the  reason  for  the  very  unusual 
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proposition  to  vote  down  summarily  a  bill  passed  by  another 
branch  of  Congress,  without  giving  it  the  usual  reference. 
Eppes'  motion  prevailed — ^yeas  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  nays 
nineteen.  Only  two  of  the  leading  Republicans  voted  in  the 
negative,  Bidwell  and  Vamum,  both  of  Massachusetts.  Bid- 
well  opposed  the  rejection  of  a  bill  at  that  stage ;  but  Vamum 
went  further,  and  declared  that  without  such  a  law  he  appre- 
hended that  it  would  be  found  impracticable  to  trace  the  con- 
spiracy to  its  source,  and  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  His 
fears  proved  prophetic ;  but  few  probably  will  consider  the  final 
escape  of  a  handful  of  conspirators  any  counterbalancing  evil 
to  that  which  would  have  inured  from  the  establishment  of  such 
a  precedent  in  legislation. 

An  incidental  circumstance  occurred  which  doubtless  aided 
in  producing  that  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  from  the  Senate's 
action  which  was  exhibited  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
On  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  January,  BoUman  and  Swartwout, 
sent  by  Wilkinson  from  New  Orleans  in  military  custody, 
reached  Washington.  When,  on  a  cooler  examination  of  the 
President's  message  of  the  same  day,  it  appeared  that  the 
highest  accounts  did  not  place  the  main  division  of  Burr's 
flotilla  which  had  descended  the  Ohio  at  above  fifteen  boats, 
containing  three  hundred  men — or  the  other  branch  of  it,  which 
had  descended  the  Cumberland,  at  above  two  boats — that  the 
Executive  did  not  consider  these  "fugitives"  as  threatening 
serious  danger  —  few  made  proper  allowances  for  General 
Wilkinson's  high-handed  conduct.  Not  taking  into  account  the 
misinformation  under  which  he  had  acted,  many  believed  he 
liad  been  influenced  by  idle  terror.  Others  suspected  him  of 
exaggerating  all  the  features  of  the  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  the  greater  reputation  in  putting  it  down.  And 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  asserted  that  whatever  there 
was  in  the  plot,  he  had  been  a  full  accomplice  in  it,  until  he 
judged  it  safer  and  more  profitable  to  turn  informer. 

Bollman's  and  Swartwout's  arrival  was  communicated  to 
Congress  on  the  26th  of  January ;  and  on  the  28th,  a  letter  from 
the  commander  of  Fort  Massic  giving  information  that  Burr  had 
passed  that  post  on  the  31st  of  the  preceding  month  with  only 
about  ten  boats  manned  by  six  hands  each,  and  "  that  three  boats 
with  ammunition  were  said  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  militia 
at  Louisville."    The  President  also  stated  that  the  militia  on  the 
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OhW   would  be  "  able  to  prevent  any  further  aids  passing 
through  that  channel."     Here  was  food  for  further  reaction. 

Bollman  and  Swartwout  were  brought  before  the  Circuit 
Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  committed  for  trial  on 
the  affidavit  of  Wilkinson,  the  testimony  of  Eaton,  and  the  facte 
disclosed  in  the  President's  message.  But  the  prisoners  were 
brought  before  Chief  Justice  Marshall  early  in  February,  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  oorptiSy  and  discharged  from  custody  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  made  to  appear  that  they  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  commission  of  any  overt  act  of  treason. 

The  President's  correspondence  of  the  period  speaks  coolly 
of  this  affair.  He  wrote  Nicholson  (February  20th),  that  if  the 
evidence  should  be  found  conclusive,  these  men  could  be  arrested 
again,  "  if  it  should  be  worth  while."  He  said  their  *'  crimes 
were  defeated,  and  whether  they  should  be  punished  or  liot 
belonged  to  another  department,  and  was  not  the  subject  of 
even  a  wish  on  his  part."  He  did  not,  however,  concur  in  the 
Chief  Justice's  view  of  the  law.  He  afterwards  claimed  that  if 
that  officer's  decision  was  correct,  and  if  such  interference  was 
proper  before  the  executive  officers  of  the  Government  could 
possibly  gather  the  testimony  concerning  the  particular  of  a 
distant  conspiracy,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to 
prevent  the  enlargement  of  any  detected  traitor  who  was  dis- 
posed either  to  fly,  or  to  return  to  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Broom,  the  Federal  member  from 
Delaware,  submitted  the  following  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives: 

« 

'*Re9olved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  provision,  by  law,  for  securing 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeat  corpus,  to  persons  in  custody,  under,  or  by  color 
o^  the  authority  of  the  United  States." 

Tlie  object  of  this  proposition  was  apparent;  and  it  drew  out 
an  animated  and  protracted  debate.  Tlie  Federalists  professed 
to  be  deeply  alarmed  at  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  they  painted  in  glowing  colors  the  danger  of 
military  interference  in  the  concerns  of  civil  government.  The 
Republicans  ironically  congratulated  their  opponents  on  their 
late  conversion  to  these  wholesome  doctrines.  Eppes,  now  fast 
rising  to  leadership  in  the  House,  declared  that  "  the  greatest 
monster  in  human  shape  was  a  tyrant  in  principle,  with  the 
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rights  of  man  in  his  mouth — a  wretch  sunk  to  tlie  last  step  in 
the  political  ladder,  and  willing  again  to  mount  by  principles  he 
never  felt/'    He  added : 

^^  Where  has  this  zeal  of  a  certain  party  for  the  rights  of  man  so  long  slumbered  ? 
Where  was  it  when  the  sedition  law  was  passed?  Where  was  it  when  a  member  of 
this  House  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  his  constitutional  privilege,  for  printing 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  ?  Where  was  it 
when  General  Hamilton '  was  seized  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  without 
the  shadow  of  authority ;  driven  like  a  convicted  felon  before  the  bayonet  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  imprisoned  for  months  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
habeas  corpus  /  Where  was  this  zeal  when  the  rights  of  aliens  were  suspended, 
that  whole  class  of  people  placed  under  the  will  of  the  Executive,  and  a  power  given 
by  law  to  seize  and  ship  them  ?  Dead,  sir !  The  rights  of  man  were  not  much  in 
fashion  with  the  party  at  that  time.  Plots,  clues  to  conspiracies,  and  a  gag  for  the 
mouth  of  him  who  dared  to  arraign  the  Federal  immacuUcy,  were  then  the  order  of 
the  day.  When  I  shall  believe  the  sympathy  which  these  men  affect  to  feel  for  a 
character  so  recently  hunted  through  the  community  by  them  like  a  wolf,  is  sincere, 
I  may  then  credit  their  attachment  to  numan  rights,  and  not  till  then. 

"  The  real  secret  in  this  business  is,  that  the  termination  of  this  affair  in  the 
western  country  does  not  suit  the  Federal  palate.  To  reduce  an  Insurrection  without 
an  army  or  navy,  is  a  very  anti-Federal  thing.  They  do  not  understand,  and  can- 
not admire  that  kind  of  energy  in  government  which  derives  its  force  from  confi- 
dence and  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  people.'* 

Broom's  resolution  was  indefinitely  postponed,  February 
19th,  by  a  vote  of  sixty  to  fifty-eight.  Many  Republicans,  like 
T.  M.  Randolph,  W.  A.  Burwell,  and  other  equally  devoted 
friends  of  the  President,  voted  in  the  negative.  They  were  not 
in  favor  of  the  resolution,  but  preferred  a  difi*erent  nK)de  of 
disposing  of  it. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  the  portion  of  the  President's 
•'  message  alluding  to  the  pVohibition  of  tlie  African  slave-trade 
had  been  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven.  They  re- 
ported a  very  stringent  bill,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves. 
Numerous  amendments  were  oflered,  and  the  debate  was  long 
and  occasionally  violent.  An  amendment  which  was  adopted, 
placing  various  restrictions  on  the  coastwise  transportation  of 
slaves  (from  one  American  State  into  another)  gave  offence  to 
many  of  the  friends  of  the  original  bill,  and  caused  them  to  vote 
against  it  in  the  shape  in  which  it  finally  passed.  But  on  the 
naked  question  of  preventing  the  foreign  importation,  the  senti- 

>  We  take  it  for  granted  that  this  name  is  misprinted,  or  rather  that  something  is 
omitted  showing  who  were  seized,  etc. 
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ment  of  the  House  appears  to  have  been  nearly  unanimous. 
The  final  vote  exhibited  no  distinctly  drawn  sectional  or  poli- 
tical lines  of  division.* 

On  the  subject  of  the  recommended  naval  defences,  there 
were  three  parties  in  the  House — those  in  favor  of  a  navy — 
those  in  favor  of  harbor  fortifications — and  those  who  wished  to 
combine  a  system  of  defence  consisting  of  fortifications  and  gun- 
boats. The  first  plan  found  its  advocates  from  maritime  dis- 
tricts; the  second  from  exposed  cities  on  the  seaboard;  the 
third  from  the  interior.  The  two  first  parties  united  against  the 
President's  plan  of  gunboats.  Early  in  February,  a  debate  on 
the  latter  topic  resulted  in  a  call  on  the  President  for  such  infor- 
mation as  he  possessed,  tending  to  establish  the  efiScacy  of  this 
kind  of  force.  He  replied  on  the  10th,  in  a  communication, 
which  presents  a  clear  view  of  his  proposed  combined  system  of 
land-batteries  and  gunboats.  In  regard  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  recommended  it,  the  following  will  probably 
be  new  to  many  persons.     He  said : 

"  On  this  subject  professional  men  were  consulted  as  far  as  we  had  opportunity. 
Genertl  Wilkinson,  and  the  late  General  Gates,  gave  their  opinions  in  writing,  in 
favor  of  the  system,  as  will  be  seen  by  their  letters  now  communicated.  The  higher 
officers  of  the  navy  gave  the  same  opinions  in  separate  conferences,  sm  their 
presence  at  the  scat  of  Government  offered  occasions  of  consulting  them,  and  no 
difference  of  judgment  appeared  on  the  subject.  Those  of  Commodore  Barron  and 
Captain  Tingey,  now  here,  are  recently  furnished  in  writing,  and  transmitted  here- 
with to  the  legislature." 

The  House,  by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  to  thirty-six,  appro- 
priated 8150,000  for  building  thirty  gunboats.  The  Senate 
struck  out  this  clause  in  the  bill — leaving  the  money  to  be 
appropriated  at  the  President's  discretion  in  land  defences — and 
returned  the  bill  to  the  House  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
The  House  probably  had  the  choice  of  concurring  or  defeating 
the  entire  bill,  and  it  concurred  by  the  following  remarkably 
meagre  vote,  yeas  thirty-nine,  nays  thirty-six. 

>  Of  the  select  committee  who  unanimously  reported  the  original  stringent  non- 
importation bill,  but  one  voted  for  the  amended  bill  on  its  final  passage.  The  final  vote 
took  place  February  26th,  and  stood  yeas  sixty-three,  nays  forty-nine.  The  local  classifi- 
cation was,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  as  follows:  New  Hampshire,  ycos  two,  nays 
two ;  Vermont,  yeas  two,  nays  two ;  Connecticut,  yeas  three,  nays  one ;  New  York,  veaa . 
nine,  nays  six ;  Maryland,  yeas  four,  na^-s  four ;  North  Carolina,  ycos  four,  nays  five ; 
Kentucky,  yeas  one.  nays  two ;  Virginia,  yeas  one.  the  rest  nays ;  South  Carolina  and ! 
Georgia  all  nays;  Pennsylvania,  Mansachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Rhod6 
Islana,  all  yeas.     Prominent  men  of  both  parties  voted  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
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An  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  President  to  accept  the 
services  of  tliirty  thousand  volunteers,  should  they,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  needed.  The  salt  tax  was  repealed;  the  Mediter- 
ranean fund  was  continued ;  appropriations  were  made  for  the 
coast  survey,  and  to  reward  Lewis  and  Clark  for  their  journey 
of  exploration  to  the  Pacific. 

On  the  19th  of  Febniary,  the  President  announced  that  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  had  been  agreed  on  with  England,  and  that 
our  Minister  in  France  had  been  officially  informed  that  the 
declaring  of  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade  (the  Ber- 
lin decree  of  November  21, 1806)  would  not  extend  to  Ameri- 
can commerce. 

The  ninth  Congress  expired  on  the  3d  of  March,  1807. 

The  President's  private  letters,  during  the  late  session,  which 
demand  our  notice,  are  few.  In  one  to  Charles  Clay,  January 
lltli,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  private  pecuniary 
matters : 

**  Tours  of  December  19th  baa  been  duly  received,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
friendly  attention  to  the  offer  of  lands  adjoining  mc  for  sale.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
always  wished  to  purchase  a  part  of  what  was  Murray*s  tract,  which  would  straighten 
the  lines  of  the  Poplar  Forest,  but  I  really  am  not  able  to  make  a  purchase.  I  had 
hoped  to  keep  the  expenses  of  my  office  within  the  limits  of  its  salary,  so  as  to 
apply  my  private  income  entirely  to  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  my 
estate ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it." 

On  tlie  13th  of  January  he  wrote  his  "  dear  and  ancient 
friend,"  Jolm  Dickinson ;  and  the  letter  contains  that  groan 
which  breaks  sooner  or  later  from  the  bosoms  of  all  who  wield 
oflficial  power  and  patronage  : 

**  I  have  tired  you,  my  friend,  with  a  long  letter.  But  your  tedium  will  end  in  a 
few  lines  more.  Mine  bos  yet  two  years  to  endure.  I  am  tired  of  an  office  where 
I  can  do  no  more  good  than  many  others,  who  would  be  glad  to  be  employed  in  it. 
To  myself,  personally,  it  brings  nothing  but  unceasing  drudgery  and  daily  loss  of 
friends.  Every  office  becoming  vacant,  every  appointment  made,  me  danne  un 
ingrat^  et  cent  ennemis.  ^j  only  consolation  is  in  the  belief  that  my  fellow  citizens 
at  large  give  me  credit  for  good  intentions.  I  will  certainly  endeavor  to  merit  the 
continuance  of  that  good-will  which  follows  well-intended  actions,  and  their  appro- 
bation will  be  the  dearest  reward  I  can  carry  into  retirement.** 

An  embarrassment  of  the  Administration  in  the  9th  Con 
gress,  had  been  the  want  of  a  recognized  and  competent  leader. 
There  were  able  young  men,  and  sensible  and  experienced  older 
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ones  in  the  House;  but  no  individual  appeared  to  combine  all 
tlie  qualities  requisite  for  the  position.  To  supply  this  defi- 
ciency, Mr.  JeflTerson  wrote  Wilson  C.  Nicholas  (February  28th), 
desiring  him  to  become  the  successor  of  T.  M.  Randolph,  who 
had  determined  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  an  increas- 
ing distaste  for  Congressional  life.  Mr.  Nicholas  consented, 
was  elected,  and  though  not  a  brilliant  or  remarkably  fluent 
man,  possessed  experience,  tact,  and  popular  mannei's,  combined 
with  sound  ability  and  sense,  and  a  steady  attention  to  business. 
He,  therefore,  well  filled  the  place  assigned  to  him. 

The  new  English  treaty  negotiated  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Pinkney,  was  received  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  late 
Congress,  from  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Erskine.^ 
It  did  not,  in  material  particulars,  meet  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  termination  of  impressments  had  been  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  negotiation.  Learning  in  January  (1807),  that  on 
some  partial  and  informal  promises  of  the  British  negotiators, 
Monroe  and  Pinkney  were  on  the  point  of  signing  a  treaty  con- 
taining no  stipulations  on  this  head,  the  Government  forwarded 
formal  instructions  to  them  (February  3d),  to  make  no  treaty 
which  did  not  provided  against  impressments,  informed  them 
that  such  a  one,  if  already  made,  could  not  be  ratified,  and 
that  they  would  be  expected  at  once  to  resume  negotiations 
to  supply  the  omitted  article.  It  unfortunately  turned  out  that 
a  treaty  with  this  omission  had  actually  been  signed  on  the  31st 
of  December  preceding.  Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  British  ministers  that  their 
Government  reserved  the  power  of  departing  from  its  stipula^ 
tions  in  favor  of  our  rights  as  a  neutral,  if  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted to  an  invasion  of  those  rights  from  France.* 

The  President  wrote  Mr.  Monroe  that  the  treaty  could  not 
be  ratified.  After  mentioning  the  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
impressment,  he  added : 

"  We  observed,  too,  that  a  written  declaration  of  the  British  commissioners, 


1  He  sacceeded  Mr.  Merry  on  the  accession  of  the  Grenville  Ministry. 

*  In  oUier  words,  submitted  to  the  celebrated  *'  Berlin  decree"  of  Bonaparte  (Nov. 
31st,  1806),  declaring  the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  made  in  retaliation  for 
the  British  order  in  council  (May  16th,  1806),  declaring  the  coast  of  France  and  (}e^ 
many,  ft'om  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
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giveu  in  at  the  time  of  signature,  would  of  itself,  unless  withdrawn,  prevent  the 
acceptance  of  any  treaty,  because  its  effect  wajs  to  leave  us  bound  by  the  treaty  and 
themselves  totally  unbound.  This  is  the  statement  we  have  given  out,  and  nothing 
more  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty  has  ever  been  made  known.  But  depend  on  it, 
my  dear  sir,  that  it  will  be  considered  as  a  hard  treaty  when  it  is ,  known.  The 
British  commissioners  appear  to  have  screwed  every  article  as  far  as  it  would  bear, 
to  have  taken  everything  and  yielded  nothing.  Take  out  the  eleventh  article,  and 
the  evil  of  all  the  others  so  much  overweighs  the  good,  that  we  should  be  glad  to 
expunge  the  whole.  And  even  the  eleventh  article  admits  only  that  we  may  enjoy 
our  right  to  the  indirect  colonial  trade,  during  the  pretent  hoitUUiejt.  If  peace  is 
made  this  year,  and  war  resumed  the  next,  the  benefit  of  this  stipulation  is  gone, 
and  yet  we  are  bound  for  ten  years,  to  pass  no  non-importation  or  non-intercourse 
laws,  nor  take  any  other  measures  to  restrain  the  uiy'ust  pretensions  and  practices 
6f  the  British.  But  on  this  you  will  hear  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  the  treaty 
cannot  be  put  into  acceptable  form,  then  the  next  best  thing  is  to  back  out  of  the 
negotiation  as  well  as  we  can,  letting  that  die  away  insensibly ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, agreeing  informally,  that  both  parties  shall  act  on  the  principles  of  the  treaty, 
so  as  to  preserve  that  friendly  understanding  which  we  sincerely  desire,  until  the 
one  or  the  other  may  be  disposed  to  yield  the  points  which  divide  us." 

In  conclusion,  he  informed  Monroe,  that  the  course  pro- 
posed would  leave  him  to  "  follow  his  desire  of  coming  home  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  amendment  of  the  treaty  was  despe- 
rate." In  that  case,  Mr.  Pinkney,  he  remarked,  could  procras- 
tinate negotiations,  "  and  give  us  time,  the  most  precious  of  all 
things  to  us."  He  offered  Monroe  the  governorship  of  Orleans, 
which  he  said  he  considered,  at  that  period, "  the  second  office 
in  the  United  States  in  importance." 

That  the  President  allowed  Congress  to  disperse  w^ithout 
placing  the  treaty  before  the  Senate — in  other  words,  that  he 
rejected  it  without  consulting  the  coordinate  branch  of  the 
treaty-making  power — was  the  subject  of  many  criticisms  among 
a  party  which  had  newly  learned  to  be  jealous  of  Executive 
encroacliments.  But  if  the  President  had  fully  made  up  liis 
mind  that  he  would  not  assent  to  the  treaty,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  object  there  would  have  been  in  spending  the  time  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  money  of  the  people,  in  deliberating  over  an 
instrument  which  could  under  no  circumstances  go  into  effect — 
whicli  was  already  practically  dead. 

The  President  proved  to  England  that  his  action  was  dictated 
by  no  hostility  towards  herself,  by  continuing  by  proclamation, 
the  suspension  of  the  Non-Importation  Act.  It  appears  from 
his  coiTespondence  of  the  period,   that  every  member  of  his 
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Cabinet  concurred  in  his  views  in  respect  to  the  treaty.     He 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  State,  April  2l8t : 

"  As  on  a  consultation  when  we  were  all  together,  we  had  made  up  our  minds 
on  every  article  of  the  British  treaty,  and  this  of  not  employing  their  seamen  was 
only  mentioned  for  further  inquiry  and  consideration,  we  had  better  let  the  nego* 
tiations  go  on,  on  the  ground  then  agreed  on,  and  take  time  to  consider  this  supple- 
mentary proposition.  Such  an  addition  as  this  to  a  treaty  already  so  bad  would  fill 
up  the  measure  of  public  condemnation.  It  would,  indeed,  be  making  bad  worse. 
I  am  more  and  more  conyinced  that  our  best  course  is,  to  let  the  negotiation  take  a 
friendly  nap,  and  endeavor  in  the  meantime  to  practise  on  such  of  its  principles  as 
are  mutually  acceptable.  Perhaps  we  may  hereafter  barter  the  stipulation  not  to 
employ  their  seamen  for  some  equivalent  to  our  flag,  by  way  of  convention ;  or, 
perhap)S,  the  general  treaty  of  peace  may  do  better  for  us,  if  we  shall  not,  in  the 
meantime,  have  done  worse  for  ourselves.  At  any  rate,  it  will  not  be  the  worse  for 
lying  three  weeks  longer.*'  , 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Bowdoin,  then  in  France,  exhi- 
bits the  tone  of  the  representations  which  were  to  be  made  in 
other  foreign  quarters : 

**  You  heard  in  due  time  from  London,  of  the  signature  of  a  treaty  there  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  By  a  letter  we  received  in  January,  from  our 
ministers  at  London,  we  found  they  were  making  up  their  minds  to  sign  a  treaty,  in 
which  no  provision  was  made  against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  contenting 
themselves  with  a  note  received  in  the  course  of  their  correspondence,  from  the 
Britiph  negotiators,  assuring  them  of  the  discretion  with  which  impressments  should 
be  conducted,  which  could  be  construed  into  a  covenant  only  by  inferences,  against 
which  its  omission  in  the  treaty  was  a  strong  inference ;  and  in  its  terms  totally 
uus«tL?factory.  By  a  letter  of  February  the  8d,  they  were  immediately  informed 
that  no  treaty,  not  containing  a  satisfactory  article  on  that  head,  would  be  ratified, 
nud  desiring  them  to  resume  the  negotiations  on  that  point.  The  treaty  having  come 
to  us  actually  in  the  inadmissible  shape  apprehended,  we,  of  course,  hold  it  up 
until  we  know  the  result  of  the  instructions  of  February  3d.  I  have  but  little 
expectation  that  the  British  Government  will  retire  from  their  habitual  wrongs  in 
the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  and  am  certain,  that  without  that,  we  will  never 
tie  up  our  hands  by  treaty,  from  the  right  of  passing  a  non-importation  or  non- 
intercourse  act,  to  make  it  her  interest  to  become  just.  This  may  bring  on  a  war 
of  commercial  restrictions.  To  show,  however,  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  for  con- 
ciliation, I  have  suspended  the  Xon-Importation  Act.  This  state  of  things  should  be 
understood  at  Paris,  and  every  effort  used  on  your  part  to  accommodate  our  differ- 
ences with  Spain,  under  the  auspices  of  France,  with  whom  it  is  all  important  that 
we  should  stand  in  terms  of  the  strictest  cordiality.  In  fact,  we  are  to  depend  on 
her  and  Russia  for  the  establishment  of  neutral  rights  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  among 
which  should  be  that  of  taking  no  persons  by  a  belligerent  out  of  a  neutral  ship, 
unless  they  be  the  »oldiern  of  an  enemy.  Never  did  a  nation  act  towards  another 
with  more  perfidy  and  ii\justice  than  Spain  has  constantly  practised  against  us  :  and 
if  we  have  kept  our  hands  off  of  her  till  now,  it  has  been  purely  out  of  respect  to 
France,  and  from  the  value  we  set  on  the  friendship  of  France.    We  expect,  there- 
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fore,  from  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  will  either  compel  Spain  to  do  us 
justice,  or  abandon  her  to  us.  We  ask  but  one  month  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
city  of  Mexico." 

The  Bpring  elections  of  1807  exhibited  an  increase  of  Repub- 
lican strength.  That  party  now  elected  their  Governor  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  gave  them  all  the  State  executives,  as  well  as 
legislatures,  except  in  Connecticut  and  Delaware. 

In  the  letter  to  Bowdoin,  just  quoted,  the  President  spoke 
as  follows  of  Burr's  approaching  trial : 

"  Hitherto  we  have  believed  our  law  to  be,  that  suspicion  on  probable  grounds 
was  sufficient  cause  to  commit  a  person  for  trial,  allowing  time  to  collect  witnesses 
till  the  trial.  But  the  judges  here  have  decided,  that  conclusive  evidence  of  guilt 
must  be  ready  in  the  moment  of  arrest,  or  they  will  discharge  the  malefactor.  If 
this  is  still  insisted  on.  Burr  will  be ,  discharged ;  because  his  crimes  having  been 
sown  from  Maine,  through  the  whole  line  of  the  western  waters,  to  New  Orleans, 
we  cannot  bring  the  witnesses  here  under  four  months.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Fede- 
ralists make  Burr's  cause  their  own,  and  exert  their  whole  influence  to  shield  him 
from  punishment,  as  they  did  the  adherents  of  Miranda.  And  it  is  unfortunate  that 
Federalism  is  still  predominant  in  our  judiciary  department,  which  is  consequently 
in  opposition  to  the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  and  is  able  to  baffle  their 
measures  often  .^ 

Burr  arrived  at  Richmond,  in  custody,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
and  was  delivered  over  to  the  civil  authorities  and  brought 
before  Judge  Marshall  for  examination.  After  hearing  a  three 
days'  argument,  the  Chief  Justice  decided  not  to  "  insert  in  the 
commitment  the  charge  of  high  treason,"  but  only  that  of  mis- 
demeanor. The  prisoner  was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  often 
thousand  dollars  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Virginia  district,  to  commence  at 
Richmond  on  the  22d  of  May 

He  had  been  received  by  the  Federalists  in  the  capital  of 
Virginia  as  a  political  martyr.  Ills  sureties  were  highly  respect- 
able members  of  that  party.  Public  and  individual  demon- 
strations of  sympathy  were  abundantly  and  in  some  instances 
conspicuously  exhibited. 

After  Burr  was  held  to  bail,  one  of  his  counsel,  Mr.  Wick- 
ham — a  very  distinguished  lawyer  of  Richmond — made  a  dinner 
party,  and  among  his  guests,  and  sitting  at  the  same  table,  were 
seen  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and  Aaron  Burr, 
who  was  soon  to  be  tried  before  him  for  a  misdemeanor,  and 
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who  was  notoriously  soon  to  be  proceeded  against  for  higb 
treason  by  those  representing  the  Executive  of  the  United  States. 

Professor  Tucker,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  who 
evidently  speaks  by  authority,  states  that  "  no  one  was  after- 
wards more  sensible"  of  the  "  impropriety"  of  his  conduct  than 
Judge  Marshall.'  While  this  will  probably  mitigate  every  one's 
estimate  of  the  original  act,  none  the  less  does  that  act  assist 
in  explaining  the  feelings  with  which  Jeflferson,  and  his  friends, 
looked  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Chief  Justice  preliminary  to 
and  pending  Burr's  trials. 

The  Circuit  Court  opened  at  the  appointed  time.  Judges 
Marshall  and  Griffin  presiding.  Burr  appeared  with  an  impos- 
ing array  of  counsel — Edmund  Randolph,  Mr.  Wickham,  Mr. 
Bottd  and  Mr.  Baker ;  and  Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  and 
Charles  Lee,  formerly  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
were  associated  in  the  management  of  the  trials  at  a  later  stage. 
For  the  United  States,  appeared  George  Hay  (the  attorney  of 
the  district),  William  Wirt  and  Alexander  McBae. 

The  defence  claimed  the  right  of  challenging  the  grand  jury 
"  for  favor,"  and  this  being  allowed,  some  eminent  Republicans 
— including  W.  B.  Giles  and  W.  C.  Nicholas — were  so  chal- 
lenged and  "  advised  "  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  withdraw. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  here  beyond  a  few  characteristic 
incidents  of  the  various  legal  proceedings  which  took  place. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  Burr  himself  moved  for  a  aubposna  duces 
tecum,  directed  to  the  President,  requiring  him,  or  the  secreta- 
ries having  them  in  charge,  to  fortliwith  bring  a  letter  of  Gene- 
ral Wilkinson  to  the  President,  mentioned  in  a  message  of 
the  latter  to  Congress,  together  with  the  documents  accompany- 
ing the  letter,  a  copy  of  the  President's  answer  to  the  letter,  and 
the  military  and  naval  ordera  given  to  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy  at  or  near  New  Orleans  concerning  Burr  "  or  his 
property." 

'  After  mentioning  that  the  Chief  Jastice  "was  a  near  neighbor  and  intimate  friend 
of  the  entertainer,"  Professor  Tacker  says:  ** It  is  proper  to  add,  this  gentleman 
informed  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  that  he  expected  Colonel  Burr 
to  dinner.  The  Chief  Justice  considered  that,  having  already  accepted  the  invitation,  it 
might  be  regarded  as  undue  fastidiousness,  and  perhaps  a  censure  on  hia  friend,  then  to 
decline  it.  He  accordingly  went  to  the  dinner,  but  he  had  no  communication  n^hatever 
with  Burr ;   sat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  and  withdrew  at  an  earl  v  hour  after 

dinner There  was  an  evident  impropriety  in  this  association  between 

parties  thus  related  to  the  public  and  to  each  other,  and  no  one  was  afterwards  more 
sensible  of  it  than  the  Chief  Justice  himself,  but  it  was  not  an  act  of  deliberation,  but 
merely  inconsiderate."— L(/<  qfJ^erton, 
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Mr.  Hay  pledged  himself,  "  if  possible,  to  obtain  the  papers 
which  were  wanted,  and  not  only  those,  but  every  paper  which 
might  be  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the  case,"  and  "  he  had 
no  doubt  he  should  obtain  them."  *  But  he  contended  that  the 
President  could  not  be  compelled  to  furnish  the  court  with  offi- 
cial or  other  confidential  papers  in  his  department,  without  refe- 
rence to  his  own  opinion  whether  the  public  good  would  permit 
their  disclosure.  He  raised  other  points  not  important  here. 
The  spirit  in  which  the  pi-oceedings  had  been  permitted  to  open 
will  derive  some  illustration  from  the  following  uninterrupted 
remarks  of  Mr.  Martin : 

**  I  have  asserted  that  Colonel  Burr  was  entitled  to  a  «opy  of  these  orders  [the 
official  orders  of  the  Navy  and  War  departments].  We  intended  to  show  that  these 
orders  were  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  that  they  entitled  Colonel 
Burr  to  the  right  of  resistance.  We  intended  to  show,  that  by  this  particular  order 
[that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  seize  or  destroy  Burr's  flotilla]  his  property  and 
bis  person  were  to  be  destroyed ;  yes,  by  these  tyrannical  orders,  the  life  and  pro- 
perty of  an  hniocent  man  were  to  be  exposed  to  destruction.  We  did  not  expect 
these  originals  themselves.  But  we  did  apply  for  copies,  and  were  refused  under 
Presideniial  influence.  In  New  York,  on  the  farcical  trials  of  Ogden  and  Smith,* 
the  officers  of  the  Grovernment  screened  themselves  from  attending,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  President's  name.  Perhaps  the  same  farce  may  be  repeated  here ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  apply  directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  peculiar  case,  sir.  The  President  has  undertaken  to  pre- 
judge my  client  by  declaring  that  *of  his  guilt  there  can  be  no  doubt.'  He  has 
assumed  to  himself  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  being  himself,  and  pretended  to 
searcii  tlie  licart  of  my  highly  respected  friend.  He  has  proclaimed  him  a  traitor 
in  the  fuce  of  that  country  which  has  rewarded  him.  lie  has  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war,  the  hell  hounds  of  persecution,  to  hunt  down  my  friend.  And  would  this  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  who  has  raised  all  this  absurd  clamor,  pretend  to 
keep  back  the   papers  which  were  wanted  for  this  trial,  where   life   itself  is  at 

oLn&U  •  •  •  •  • 

The  following  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Wirt's  reply : 

'*  I  cannot  take  my  seat  without  expressing  my  deep  and  sincere  sorrow  at  the 
pohcy  wliich  the  gentlemen  in  the  defence  have  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt.  As 
to  Mr.  Martin,  I  should  have  been  willing  to  impute  this  fervid  language  to  the  sym- 
pathies and  resentments  of  that  friendship  which  he  has  taken  such  frequent  occa- 
sions to  express  for  the  prisoner,  his  honorable  friend.  In  the  cause  of  friendship 
I  can  pardon  zeal  even  up  to  the  point  of  intemperance ;  but  the  truth  is,  sir,  that 
before  Mr.  Martin  came  to  Richmond,  this  policy  was  settled,  and  on  every  question 
incidentally  brought  before  the  court,  we  were  stunned  with  invectives  against  the 
Administration.    I  appeal  to  your  recollection,  sir,  whether  this  policy  was  not 

1  Robertson's  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

s  For  their  connection  with  Miranda's  expedition  fVom  that  city. 
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manifested  even  so  early  as  in  those  new  and  until  now  unheard  of  challenges  to 
the  grand  jury  for  favor?  Whether  that  policy  was  not  followed  up  with  increased 
spirit,  in  the  very  first  speeches  which  were  made  in  this  case ;  those  of  Mr.  Botts 
and  Mr.  Wickham  on  their  previous  question  pending  the  attorney's  motion  to  com-* 
mit  ?  Whether  they  have  not  seized  with  avidity  every  subsequent  occasion,  and 
on  every  question  of  mere  abstract  law  before  the  court,  flew  off  at  a  tangent  to 
launch  into  declamations  against  the  Government— exhibiting  the  prisoner  continu- 
ally as  a  persecuted  patriot — a  Russell  or  a  Sydney  bleeding  under  tl^e  scourge  of  a 
despot 

•  •••  «•  «•« 

"  I  beg  to  know,  sir,  if  the  course  which  gentlemen  pursue  is  not  disrespectful 
to  the  court  itself?  Suppose  there  are  any  foreigners  here  accustomed  to  regular 
government  in  their  own  country,  what  can  they  infer  from  hearing  the  federal  Ad- 
ministration thus  reviled  to  the  federal  judiciary — hearing  the  judiciary  told  that 
the  Administration  are  *  bloodhounds,  hunting  this  man  with  a  keen  and  ^vage 
thirst  for  blood — that  they  now  suppose  they  have  hunted  him  into  their  toils  and 
have  him  safe  ?*  Sir,  no  man,  foreigner  or  citizen,  who  hears  this  language  ad- 
dressed to  the  court,  and  received  with  all  the  complacency  at  least  which  silence 
can  imply,  can  make  any  inferences  from  it  very  honorable  to  the  court.  It  would 
only  be  inferred,  while  they  are  thus  suffered  to  roll  and  luxuriate  in  these  gross 
invectives  against  the  Administration,  that  they  are  furnishing  the  joys  of  a  Maho- 
metan paradise  to  the  court  as  well  as  to  their  client.  I  hope  that  the  court,  for 
their  own  sakes,  will  compel  a  decent  respect  to  that  Government  of  which  they 
themselves  form  a  branch  V* 

The  Chief  Justice  observed,  that  remarks  had  been  made,  on 
both  sides,  of  which  the  court  did  not  approve,  yet  it  had 
hitherto  avoided  interfering ;  but  it  hoped,  henceforth,  these 
improprieties  would  be  avoided. 

This  "hope"  appears  to  have  received  very  little  attention. 
Two  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Martin  launched  out  into  an  attack  on 
the  Government,  very  nearly  the  same  in  substance  with  that 
already  quoted.  And  he  made  the  following  reply  to  Mr. 
Wirt : 

"  The  gentleman  has  told  us  that  respect  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  officers  of 
Government.  It  is  granted.  I  thought  so  once.  I  thought  that  the  orticers  of 
Government  ought  to  be  treated  with  high  respect,  however  much  their  conduct 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  criticism ;  and  I  invariably  acted  according  to  tliat  prin- 
ciple. If  I  have  changed  my  opinion,  I  owe  it  to  the  gentleman  himself,  and  the 
party  he  i*  connected  with.  They  formerly  thought  differently.  That  gentleman 
and  his  friends  so  loudly  and  incessantly  clamored  against  the  officers  of  Govern- 
ment, that  they  contributed  to  effect  a  change  in  the  Administration,  and  arc  now, 
in  consequence,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  office;  and  therefore  they  wish  to  incul- 
cate and  receive  that  respect  which  they  formerly  denied  to  others  in  the  same 
position,'*  etc. 

He  was  not  interrupted,  and  these  invectives  were  repeated 
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at  intervals  without  interruption  through  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings. 

On  learning  the  language  that  had  been  tolerated ^to wards 
himself  by  the  court,  the  r resident's  patience  gave  way.  Rumor 
ascribed  to  Martin  a  full  knowledge  of  his  "  honorable  friend's" 
schemes.  The  President  was  in  possession  of  a  letter  which 
directly  implicated  him,  written  by  an  old  Revolutionary  cap- 
tain, named  Graybell,  then  a  flour  merchant  in  Baltimore,  who 
was  represented  to  be  a  man  of  entire  respectability  and  credi- 
bility.   The  President  wrote  Hay  (June  19th) : 

**  We  think  you  should  immediately  dispatch  a  subpoena  for  Oraybell ;  and  while 
that  is  on  the  road,  you  w|U  have  time  to  consider  Iq  what  form  you  will  use!  his 
his  testimony ;  e.  g.  shall  Luther  Martin  be  summoned  aa  a  witness  against  Burr, 
and  Graybell  held  ready  to  confront  him  ?  It  may  be  doubted  whether  we  could 
examine  a  witne|ts  to  discredit  our  own  witness.  Besides,  the  lawyers  say  that  they 
are  privileged  from  being  forced  to  breaches  of  confidence,  and  that  no  others  are. 
Shall  we  move  to  commit  Luther  Martin,  as  particepi  eriminia  with  Burr  ?  Gray- 
bell will  fix  upon  him  misprision  of  treason  at  least.  And  at  any  rate,  his  evidence 
will  put  down  this  unprnncipled  and  impudent  Federal  bull-dog,  and  add  another 
proof  that  the  roost  clamorous  defenders  of  Burr  are  all  his  accomplices.  It  will 
explain  why  Luther  Martin  flew  so  hastily  to  the  *  aid  of  his  honorable  friend,' 
abandoning  his  clients  and  their  property  during  a  session  of  a  principal  court  in 
Maryland,  now  filled,  as  I  am  told,  with  the  clamors  and  ruin  of  his  clients." 

Martin  was  a  son-in-law  of  that  Michael  Cresap  mentioned 
in  the  Notes  on  Virginia  as  the  murderer  of  Logan's  family. 
Instead  of  treating  this  alleged  misstatement  as  a  historical  error, 
he  acted  on  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  substantially 
invented  a  tale  to  disprove  a  theory  ;  and  after  waiting  some 
years  (until  Mr.  Jefferson  became  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
party)  he  attacked  him  in  a  letter  filled  with  scurrilities.*  After 
Mr.  Jefferson's  accession  to  the  Presidency,  Martin  was  eagerly 
employed  in  important  cases  where  the  Government  was  plain- 
tiff or  complainant,  and  he  as  eagerly  availed  himself  of  every 
such  opportunity  to  attack  the  President  personally  with  a 
license  and  audacity  seldom  heard  at  the  bar.  He  is  described 
by  his  contemporaries  as  an  able,  but  coarse  man — possessed 
of  violent  and  unrestrained  passions — and  addicted  to  deep 
drinking.' 

*  Those  who  desire  to  aee  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Martin's  style,  will  find  it  at  p.  211, 
Tol.  V.  of  the  London  edition  of  Porcupine's  Works. 

•  The  fullest  i)ersoiial  sketch  we  have  ever  seen  of  Mr.  Martin,  is  from  Blenncr- 
hosset's  diary,  kei)t  during  Burr's  trial.    He  says: 

*'  As  wc  wore  chatting  after  dinner,  in  Uaggered  the  whole  rear  guard  of  Burr's 
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"Whatever  Graybell's  testimony  against  Martin  would  have 
amounted  to,  it  is  doubtless  fortunate  that  the  President's 
momentary  impressions  were  not  acted  on.  The  arrest  of 
one  of  Burr's  counsel  during  the  trial  would  have  afforded  room 
for  misconceptions  in  the  public  mind,  while  there  was  not  any 
danger  of  serious  ones  as  matters  already  stood. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  Chief- Justice  granted  the  defendant's  ' 
motion  for  a  Bvhpoma  duces  tecum  to  the  President.  Ilay,  as  ho 
declared  he  would  do,  had  previously  written  the  President  for 
the  papere  desired  by  the  defence.  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  imme- 
diately (June  12th),  and  while  reserving  to  himself  "  the  neces- 
sary right  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  decide,  inde- 
pendently of  all  other  authority,  what  papers,  coming  to  him  as 
President,  the  public  interests  permitted  to  be  communicated, 
he  assured  "  the  Attorney  "  of  his  readiness,  under  that  restric- 
tion, voluntarily  to  furnish  on  all  occasions  whatever  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  might  require."  He  stated  that  the  letter  of 
Wilkinson  called  for  by  the  accused,  with  every  other  paper 
relating  to  the  charges  against  Burr,  had  been  delivered  to  tlie 
Attorney-General,  when  the  latter  went  to  Richmond  in  March, 
and  that  he  (the  President)  supposed  all  those  papers  were 
delivered  by*the  Attorney-General  to  Mr.  Hay.  He  promised 
to  write  immediately  to  the  former  for  the  desired  letter.  In 
regard  to  orders  issued  at  the  War  and  Navy  departments  con- 


forensic  army — I  mean  the  celebrated  Lather  Martin,  who  yesterday  concluded  his  four- 
teen hours*  speech.  ...  I  was  too  much  interested  by  the  little  I  had  seen,  and  the 
f^reat  things  1  had  heard,  of  this  man's  powers  and  passions^  not  to  improve  the  present 
opportunity  to  survey  him  in  every  light  the  length  of  his  visit  would  permit.  I  accord- 
ingly recommended  our  brandy  as  superior,  placing  a  pint-tumbler  before  liim.  Xo 
ceremonies  retarded  the  libation.  .  .  .  Imagine  a  man  capable,  in  that  space  of 
time,  to  deliver  some  account  of  an  entire  week's  proceedings  in  the  trial,  with  extracts 
from  memory  of  several  speeches  on  both  sides,  including  long  ones  ft-om  his ;  to  recite 
half  columns  verbatim  of  a  series  of  papers,  of  which  he  said  he  is  the  author ;  to  carica- 
ture Jefferson ;  to  give  a  history  of  his  acquaintance  with  Burr ;  expatiate  on  his  virtues 
and  sufferings,  maintain  his  credit,  embellish  his  fame,  and  intersperse  the  whole  with 
sententious  reprobations  and  praises,  of  several  other  characters ;  some  estimate,  with 
these  preparations,  may  be  formed  of  this  man's  powers,  which  are  yet  shackled  by  a 

Eretematural  secretion  or  excretion  of  saliva  which  embarrasses  his  delivery.  In  this, 
is  manner  is  rude,  and  his  language  ungrammatical ;  which  is  cruelly  aggravated  upon 
his  hearers  by  the  verbosity  and  repetition  of  his  style.  With  the  warmest  passions 
which  hurry  him  like  a  torrent,  over  taose  characters  or  topics  that  lie  most  in  the  wav 
of  their  course,  he  has,  by  practice,  acauired  the  faculty  or  curbing  his  feelings,  which 
he  never  suffers  to  charge  tne  enemy  till  broken  by  the  superior  numbers  of  nis  argu- 
ments and  authorities,  by  which  he  always  outflanks  him,  when  he  lets  loose  the  reserve 
upon  the  centre,  with  redoubled  impetuosity.  Yet  fancy  has  been  denied  to  his  mind, 
or  grace  to  his  person  or  habits.  Theae  are  gross  and  incapable  of  restraint,  even  upon 
the  most  solemn  public  occasions.w  This  is,  at  all  times,  awkward  and  disgusting. 
Hence  his  invectives  are  rather  coarse  than  pointed ;  his  eulogiums  more  fuUome  than 
pathetic.  In  short,  every  trait  of  hia  portrait  may  be  given  in  one  word—he  is  *  (Ac 
TViiOetofrteteio.'" 

VOU  III. — 14 
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cerning  Burr,  he  said  the  request  seemed  "  to  cover  a  corres- 
pondeuce  of  many  months  with  such  a  variety  of  officers,  civil 
and  military,  all  over  the  United  States,  as  would  amount  to 
laying  open  the  whole  Executive  books,"    He  continued  : 

'*  I  have  desired  the  Secretary  of  War '  to  examine  his  official  communications  ; 
and  on  a  view  of  these,  we  may  be  able  to  Judge  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done, 
towards  a  compliance  with  the  request  If  the  defendant  alleges  that  there  was 
any  particular  order,  which,  as  a  cause,  produced  any  particular  act  on  his  part, 
then  he  must  know  what  this  order  was,  can  specify  it,  and  a  prompt  answer  can  be 
given.  If  the  object  had  been  specified,  we  might  then  have  some  guide  for  our 
conjectures,  as  to  what  part  of  the  Executive  records  might  be  useful  to  him  ;  but, 
with  a  perfect  willingness  to  do  what  is  right,  we  are  without  the  indications  which 
may  enable  us  to  do  it.  If  the  researches  of  the  Secretary  at  War  should  produce 
anything  proper  for  communication,  and  pertinent  to  any  point  we  can  conceive  in 
the  defence  before  the  court,  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  you.** 

He  again  wrote  to  Hay,  before  receiving  the  Chief-Justice's 
decision  in  regard  to  the  mbpoBna  duces  tecum^  forwarding  the 
promised  papers  from  the  War  department ;  and  he  made  this 
further  offer  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner : 

**  To  these  communications  of  papers,  I  will  add,  that  if  the  defendant  supposes 
there  are  any  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  the  heads  of  departments,  or  of  myself, 
which  can  be  useful  for  his  defence,  from  a  desire  of  doing  anything  our  situation 
will  permit  in  furtherance  of  justice,  100  shall  be  ready  to  give  him  the  benefit  ofit^  by 
way  of  deposition,  through  any  persons  whom  the  court  shall  authorize  to  take  our 
testimony  at  this  place,  I  know,  indeed,  that  this  cannot  be  done  but  by  consent 
of  parties  ;  and  I  therefore  authorize  you  to  give  consent  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Burr's  consent  will  be  given  of  course,  if  he  supposes  the  testimony 
useful." 

He  thus  explained  his  objections  to  a  personal  attendance, 
and  his  views  in  regard  to  the  legal  custody  of  Executive 
papers : 

"  As  to  our  personal  attendance  at  Richmond,  I  am  persuaded  the  Court  i»  sensi- 
ble, that  paramount  duties  to  the  nation  at  large  control  the  obligation  of  com- 
pliance with  their  summons  in  this  case ;  as  they  would,  should  we  receive  a  similar 
one,  to  attend  the  trials  of  Blennorhasaet  and  others,  in  the  Mississippi  territory, 
those  instituted  at  St.  Lonis  and  other  places  on  the  western  waters,  or  at  nny  place 
other  than  the  seat  of  Government.  To  comply  with  such  calls  would  leave  the 
nation  without  an  executive  branch,  whose  agency,  nevertheless,  is  understood  to 
be  so  constantly  necessary,  that  it  is  the  sole  branch  which  the  Constitution  requires 
to  be  always  in  function.  It  could  not  then  mean  that  it  should  be  withdrawn  from 
its  station  by  any  coordinate  authority. 

>  The  remark  was  confined  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  because  Hay  had  informed  the 
President  that  he  (Hay)  already  had  in  his  possession  the  order  of  the  Navy  department 
desired  by  the  defence. 
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"With  respect  to  papers,  there  is  certainly  a  public  and  a  private  side  to  onr 
offices.  To  the  former  belong  grants  of  land,  patents  for  inventions,  certain  com- 
missions, proclamations,  and  other  papers  patent  in  their  natare.  To  the  other 
belong  mere  executive  proceedings.  All  nations  have  found  it  necessary,  that  for 
the  advantageous  conduct  of  their  affairs,  some  of  these  proceedings,  at  least,  should 
remain  known  to  their  executive  functionary  only.  He,  of  course,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  which  of  them  the  public  interests  will  per- 
mit publication.  Hence,  under  our  Constitution,  in  requests  of  papers,  fVom  the 
legislative  to  the  executive  branch,  an  exception  is  carefully  expressed,  as  to  those 
which  he  may  deem  the  public  welfare  may  require  not  to  be  disclosed ;  as  you 
will  see  in  the  inclosed  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  produced 
the  message  of  January  22d,  respecting  this  case.  The  respect  mutually  due 
between  constituted  authorities  in  their  official  intercourse,  as  well  as  sincere  dispo- 
sitions to  do  for  every  one  what  is  just,  will  always  ensure  from  the  Executive,  in 
exercising  the  duty  of  discrimination  confided  to  him,  the  same  candor  and  integ- 
rity to  which  the  nation  has  in  like  manner  trusted  in  the  disposal  of  its  judiciary 
authorities.  Considering  you  as  the  organ  for  communicating  these  sentiments  to 
the  court,  I  address  them  to  you  for  that  purpose,  and  salute  you  with  esteem  and 
respect." 

Two  days  after  making  these  respectful  propositions  to  the 
court,  he  saw  Judge  Marshall's  opinion,  and  the  next  day  (20th) 
thus  wrote  to  Hay : 

"  I  did  not  see  till  lost  night  the  opinion  of  the  judge  on  the  aupcena  chtcet  tecum 
against  the  President.  Considering  the  question  there  as  coram  nonjudice^  I  did 
not  read  his  argument  with  much  attention.  Yet  I  saw  readily  enough,  that,  as  is 
usual  where  an  opinion  is  to  be  supported,  right  or  wrong,  he  dwells  much  on 
smaller  objections,  and  passes  over  those  which  are  solid.  Laying  down  the  posi- 
tion generally,  that  all  persons  owe  obedience  to  subpoenas,  he  admits  no  exception 
unless  it  can  be  produced  in  his  law  books.  But  if  the  Constitution  enjoins  on  a 
particular  officer  to  be  always  engaged  in  a  particular  set  of  duties  imposed  on  him, 
does  not  this  supersede  the  general  law,  subjecting  him  to  minor  duties  inconsistent 
with  these  ?  The  Constitution  enjoins  his  constant  agency  in  the  concerns  of  six 
millions  of  people.  Is  the  law  paramount  to  this,  which  calls  on  him  on  behalf  of  a  ^ 
single  one  f  Let  us  apply  the  judge*s  own  doctrine  to  the  case  of  himself  and  his 
brethren.  The  sheriff  of  Henrico  summons  him  from  the  bench,  to  quell  a  riot 
somewhere  in  his  county.  The  federal  judge  is,  by  the  general  law,  a  part  of  the 
pause  of  the  State  sherift  Would  the  judge  abandon  major  duties  to  perform  lesser 
ones  ?  Again  ;  the  court  of  Orleans  or  Maine  commands,  by  subpoenas,  the  atten- 
dance of  all  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Would  they  abandon  their  posts  as 
judges,  and  the  interests  of  millions  committed  to  them,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
single  individual  ?  CThe  leading  principle,  of  our  Constitution  is  the  independence 
of  the  legislature,  executive  and  judiciary  J  of  each  other  and  none  are  more  jealous  C 
of  this  than  the  judiciary.  /But  would  the  executive  be  independent  of  the  judi-i 
ciary,  if  he  were  subject  to  the  cammanda  of  the  latter]  and  to  imprisonment  for 
disobedience ;  if  the  several  courts  could  bandy  him  from  pillar  to  post,  keep  him 
constantly  trudging  from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west,  and  withdraw  him 
entirely  from  his  Constitutional  duties  ?  The  intention  of  the  Constitution,  that 
each  branch  should  be  independent  of  the  others,  is  further  manifested  by  the  means 
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it  has  furnished  to  each,  to  protect  itself  from  enterprises  of  force  attempted  on 
them  by  the  others,  and  to  none  has  it  given  more  effectual  or  diversified  means 
than  to  the  Executive." 

The  intimation  in  the  last  sentence  admits  of  but  one  inter- 
pretation— that  the  President  would,  if  necessary,  protect  the 
constitutional  inviolability  of  his  office  by  force. 

As  a  striking  commentary  on  the  practical  consequences  of 
the  Chief-Justice's  position  if  carried  out,  just  two  days  after  the 
last  quoted  letter  of  the  President  was  written,  a  great  and  war- 
like outrage  was  inflicted  on  our  national  flag.  A  public  vessel 
(the  Chesapeake)  was  attacked,  reduced  to  submission,  and  part 
of  her  crew  forcibly  carried  off.  The  insolent  victor  took  sound- 
ings before  an  American  city,  and  threatened  an  attack  on  it  if 
certain  demands  were  not  complied  with.  The  nation  simulta- 
neously shouted  to  arms.  That  was  the  moment  when  a  sub- 
pcena  to  bring  certain  papers  to  any  court,  however  distant, 
might  have  deprived  the  nation  of  its  Chief  Magistrate  for  one, 
two,  or  tliree  months,  according  to  distance  and  other  circum- 
stances !  An  invader's  foot  might  have  pressed  our  soil,  while 
the  Commander-in-Cliief  was  practically  deposed  by  a  &ubp(Bna  ! 

The  defendant  took  no  immediate  steps  to  raise  the  question 
whether  the  court  would  attempt  to  enforce  its  process — reserv- 
ing it  probably,  if  his  other  chances  of  escape  failed,  to  be  made 
the  occasion  of  a  motion  which  will  presently  appear. 

Of  the  manner  of  treating  the  Government  witnesses,  the 
following  is  a  sample,  from  the  lips  of  Randolph,  usually  one  of 
the  most  moderate  of  Burr's  counsel. 

"  Of  James  Wilkinson  we  are  not  afraid,  in  whatever  shape  he  may  be  prodiicod, 
in  whatever  form  he  may  appear  before  this  court.  We  arc  only  afraid  of  those 
effects  which  desperation  may  produce  ifa  his  mind.  Desperation,  may  it  please  the 
court,  is  a  word  of  great  fitness  in  the  present  case.  General  Wilkinson  we  behold 
first  acting  as  a  conspirator  to  insnare  others,  afterwards  as  a  patriot  to  betray 
others  from  motives  of  patriotism.  What  must  be  the  embarrassment  of  this  man 
when  the  awful  catastrophe  arrives,  that  he  must  either  substantiate  his  own  inno- 
cence by  the  conviction  of  another,  or  be  himself  regarded  as  a  traitor  and  conspi- 
rator in  the  event  of  the  acquittal  of  the  accused." 

On  the  24:th  of  June,  the  grand-jury  came  into  court,  and 
tlirough  their  foreman,  John  Eandolph,  presented  bills  of  in- 
dictment for  treason  and  misdemeanor  against  Burr  and  Blen- 
nerhasset.     Hay  moved  Burr's  commitment,  and  it  was  ordered. 
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He  was  placed  in  the  city  jail.  Two  days  afterwards,  three  of 
his  counsel  made  aflSdadt  that  they  "  could  not  avoid  remarking 
the  danger  which  would  most  probably  result  to  his  health  from 
the  situation,  inconveniences  and  circumstances  attending  the 
place  of  his  confinement,"  that  they  could  not  "  freely  and  fully 
perform  what  they  had  undertaken  for  his  defence  if  he  remained 
in  the  jail  aforesaid,  deprived  as  he  was  of  a  room  to  himself.'' 
The  court  thereupon  ordered  "  the  front  room  of  the  house,  now 
occupied  by  Luther  Martin,  Esq.,"  to  be  "prepared  for  the 
reception  and  safe  keeping  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr,"  by  suitable 
shutters  and  door  fastenings,  and  by  the  employment  oKa  guard 
of  seven  men,  to  be  placed  at  the  door  and  "  on  the  floor  of  the 
adjoining  unfinished  house,  and  on  the  same  story." 

The  prisoner  being  arraigned,  plead  not  guilty,  and  the  court 
made  an  order  that  the  mai-shal  summon  forty-eight  jurors  to 
appear  on  the  3d  day  of  August  following,  as  a  venire  for  the 
trial. 

Hay  presented  a  resolution  of  the  Virginia  Council  of  State, 
tendering  "apartments"  in  the  third  story  of  the  penitentiary, 
"  for  the  use  of  such  persons  as  should  be  directed,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  to  be  confined  therein  ;"  and  he 
moved  Burr's  commitment  there.  Tlie  prisoner's  counsel  ob- 
jected to  this ;  but  after  a  letter  was  received  from  Govemoi 
Cabell,  tendering  a  selection  of  the  unoccupied  rooms  of  the 
penitentiary,  and  stipulating  that  the  prisoner  should  be  under 
the  sole  control  of  the  mai-shal,  with  authority  on  the  part  of 
that  officer  to  admit  any  pei-sons  he  might  think  proper,  to 
visit  "  the  confined,"  the  court  ordered  the  commitment  until 
the  second  day  of  August,  when  Burr  was  to  be  brought  back 
to  Martin's  house,  and  to  be  guarded  as  before. 

Burr  wrote  his  daughter,  Mi-s.  Alston,  July  3d : 

**  I  have  three  rooms  in  the  third  story  of  the  penitentiary,  making  an  extent 
of  one  hundred  feet.  My  jailer  is  quite  a  polite  and  civil  man — altogether  unlike 
the  idea  one  would  form  of  a  jailer.  You  would  have  laughed  to  have  heard  our 
compliments  the  first  evening." 

'*  While  I  have  been  writing,  different  servants  have  arrived  with  messages, 
notes  and  inquiries,  bringing  oranges,  lemons,  pineapples,  raspberries,  apricots, 
cream,  butter,  ice,  and  some  ordinary  articles." 

"./Wye,  1807. 

**  My  friends  and  acquaintances  of  both  sexes  are  permitted  to  visit  me  without 
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interruption^  without  inquiring  their  business,  and  without  the  presence  of  a  spy. 
It  is  well  I  have  an  ante-cbamber,  or  I  should  of^n  be  gM  with  visitors. 

^^  If  Tou  come,  I  can  give  jou  a  bedroom  and  parlor  on  this  floor.  The  bedroom 
has  three  large  closets,  and  is  a  much  more  commodious  one  than  jou  ever  had  in 
your  life." 

The  trial  opened  at  the  appointed  time.  After  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  Hay  of  June  20th,  already  quoted,  he  again 
wrote  him,  June  23d,  in  regard  to  the  papera  wanted  by  the 
defence,  propaising  that  no  pains, should  be  spared  to  furnish 
them.  His  next  letter  (August  20th)  was  in  answer  to  Hay,  and 
the  only  noticeable  passages  in  it  are  the  following : 

**  Before  an  impartial  jury,  Burr*8  conduct  would  convict  himself,  were  not  one 
word  of  testimony  to  bo  offered  against  him.  But  to  what  a  state  will  our  law  be 
reduced  by  party  feelings  in  those  who  administer  it  ?  Why  do  not  Blennorhassctt, 
Dayton,  etc.,  demand  private  and  comfortable  lodgings?  In  a  country  where  an 
equal  application  of  law  to  every  condition  of  man  is  fundamental,  how  could  it  be 
denied  to  the^?    How  can  it  ever  be  denied  to  the  most  degraded  malefactor?" 

I 

This  /was  the  last  letter  written  by  the  President  to  the 
counsel  or  to  any  one  connected  with  the  prosecution,  during  the 
trial  for  treason. 

Burr's  declarations  and  overtures  to  Eaton,  and  other  similar 
ones,  some  going  as  far  and  others  not,  were  proved.  It  was 
distinctly  proved,  by  witnesses  of  the  highest  respectability,  that 
Burr  said  or  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he  contemplated  a 
division  of  the  Union.  Blennerhassett  and  other  agents  had 
avowed  this  as  one  of  the  objects  they  had  in  view.  Boats  and 
military  stores  had  been  provided.  Armed  men  had  assembled 
avowedly  as  members  of  a  common  and  concerted  expedition. 
No  other  head  of  the  expedition  had  been  talked  about  but 
Burr.  He  came  and  openly  assumed  its  general  direction.  But 
he  was  not  personally  present  at  Blennerhassett's  Island,  at  the 
time  the  overt  act  was  laid  in  the  indictment.  It  was  thus  laid, 
because  then,  if  at  all,  had  an  overt  act  taken  place  within  the 
judicial  district  of  Virginia. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  finally  moved  to  stop  the  introduction 
of  evidence  in  the  trial  for  treason,  on  the  gi'ound — 1st,  tliat  con- 
formably to  the  Constitution,  no  man  could  bo  convicted  of 
treason  who  was  not  present  when  the  war  was  levied  ;  2d,  that 
if  this  construction  was  erroneous,  no  testimony  could  be  re- 
ceived to  charge  one  man  with  the  overt  acts  of  othere,  until 
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those  overt  acts,  as  laid  in  the  indictment,  were  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court.  The  court  pronounced  its  opinion 
August  31st,  sustaining  the  motion  and  submitting  the  case  at 
that  stage  to  the  jury.  This  amounted  in  effect  to  a  direction  to 
acquit  the  prisoner  on  that  charge. 

The  jury  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  the  fol- 
lowing verdict:  "  We  of  the  jury  say  that  Aaron  Burr  is  not 
proved  to  be  guilty  under  this  indictment  by  any  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  us.  We  therefore  find  him  not  guilty."  Burr  and  his 
counsel  objected  to  the  verdict  as  unusual  and  irregular,  and  tlie 
former  moved  that  the  court  "  eitlier  send  back  the  jury  to  alter 
it  or  correct  it  itself."  Mr.  Parker,  one  of  the  jury,  said :  "  if 
he  were  to  be  sent  back  he  would  find  the  same  verdict ;  that 
they  all  knew  that  it  was  not  in  the  usual  form ;  but  it  was 
more  satisfactory  to  the  jury  as  they  found  it ;  and  that  he  would 
not  agree  to  alter  it."  The  court  decided  the  verdict  should 
remain  as  found,  and  that  an  entry  should  be  made  on  the 
record  of  "  not  guilty." 

After  much  discussion,  the  prisoner  was  discharged  from  the 
indictment  for  treason  and  put  on  trial  for  a  misdemeanor.  The 
svhpcena  ditces  tecum  to  the  President  was  issued,  and  the  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States  acknowledged  its  service.  lie  pro- 
duced the  portion  of  Wilkinson's  letter  to  the  President  (of 
November  6th,  1806),  which  he  did  not  regard  as  confidential 
and  improper  to  be  disclosed,  stating  that  "  the  President  had 
devolved  on  him  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  which  constitu- 
tionally belonged  to  himself." 

That  Mr.  Hay  exercised  the  discretion  confided  to  him  in  no- 
contumacious  spirit,  and  that  there  was  no  desire  on  his  part  ta 
witlihold  anything  in  the  letter  which  could  be  of  benefit  to  the 
prisoner,  appeared  from  the  fact  that  he  offered,  prior  to  the 
service  of  the  subpoena,  to  allow  three  of  Burr's  counsel — Wick- 
ham,  Randolph,  and  Botts — to  examine  Wilkinson's  letters  to- 
the  Government.  He  said,  "  he  would  depend  on  their  candor 
and  integrity  to  make  no  improper  disclosure;  and  if  there 
should  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  were  confidential 
passages,  the  court  should  decide."  *  Martin  immediately  "  ob- 
jected to  this  as  a  secret  tribunal."  He  declared  "  the  counsel: 
liad  a  right  to  hear  them  publicly  without  their  consent."  ** 

'  Bobertson'B  Report,  yol.  ii.  p.  501.  >  H).  p.  502. 
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Mr.  Hay  stated  more  than  once  that  the  passages  he  desired  to 
withhold  were  those  containing  the  opinions  given  confidentially 
by  Wilkinson  to  the  Government  in  respect  to  individuals  in  the 
western  country  and  in  New  Orleans,  which  had  no  connection 
with  the  question  before  the  court,  and  the  publication  of  which 
would  seriously  embroil  Wilkinson  with  those  pereons.  He  said 
those  opinions  may  have  been  changed,  and  very  probably  had 
been  changed,  since  writing  the  letters.*  The  Chief  Justice 
himself  said,  "  he  thought  that  neither  the  Government  nor 
court  ought  to  make  such  use  of  General  Wilkinson's  confiden- 
tial letters  as  to  embroil  him  with  the  world."' 

After  the  subpoena  had  been  served,  Hay  again  accompanied 
his  refusal  to  publicly  exhibit  the  entire  letter,  by  an  offer  to 
submit  it  to  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Wickham,  or  to  submit  it  to 
the  court  and  to  be  controlled  by  the  judgment  of  the  latter. 
Tills  compromise  was  pertinaciously  refused  by  the  defence; 
and  another  storm  of  vituperation  was  poured  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  an  attempt  to  set  up  an  odious  "  State  secrecy." 

The  motive  of  Burr's  counsel  was  apparent.  The  court  was 
committed  on  the  legal  question;  and  it  must  undoubtedly 
enforce  obedience  to  its  process  or  grant  a  motion  already  made 
by  the  defence,  *•  that  this  case  should  stand  continued  [post- 
poned] until  this  [Wilkinson's]  letter  should  be  produced  and 
deposited  with  the  clerk." 

Judge  Marshall  said,  "  that  in  no  case  of  this  kind  would  a 
court  be  required  to  proceed  against  the  President  as  against  an 
ordinary  individual ;  the  objections  to  such  a  course  were  so 
strong  and  obvious  that  all  must  acknowledge  them  ;"'  and  he 
ordered  that  the  letter  be  publicly  produced  or  that  the  case  be 
"  continued."  But  he  said,  if  thought  proper,  the  court  would 
order  no  copy  of  the  letter  to  be  taken  for  public  exhibition — that 
no  use  be  made  of  it  but  what  was  necessarily  attached  to  the  case, 
and  if  "  necessary  to  debate  it  in  public,  those  who  took  notes 
might  be  directed  not  to  insert  any  part  of  the  arguments  on 
that  subject." 

How  far  these  restraints  would  be  likely  to  protect  Willcin- 
son  practically  from  the  effects  of  the  disclosure,  will  be  readily 
estimated.     But  that  oflScer  voluntarily  consented  to  the  exhi- 

1  Robertson's  Rep.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  601,  510.  *  U).  p.  601. 

*  We  have  observed  no  intimation  from  the  Chief  Justice  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  '*  objections." 
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bition  of  his  letter,  and  the  trial  proceeded.  We  have  not 
space  to  continue  even  this  imperfect  outline.  Tlie  attorney 
of  the  United  States  considered  most  of  the  testimony  he  had 
obtained  excluded  by  a  subsequent  ruling  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  he  »moved  that  the  jury  be  discharged.  Tlie  court 
decided  this  could  not  be  done,  except  by  mutual  consent.  The 
jury,  therefore,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty."  The 
Chief  Justice  (October  20th)  declined  to  order  Burr's  commit- 
ment elsewhere  on  the  charge  of  treason,  but  ordered  him  com- 
mitted for  trial  in  Ohio  for  a  misdemeanor.  Bail  was  accepted 
for  his  appearance  in  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars.  Burr 
forfeited  his  recognizances,  and  fled  to  England. 

During  the  progress  of  the  last  trial,  tlie  President  addressed 
several  letters  in  relation  to  the  case  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney. He  instructed  him  (September  4:th)  to  allow  none  of  the 
witnesses  to  be  paid 'or  permitted  to  depart,  until  their  testimony 
had  been  taken  down  in  writing,  either  as  delivered  in  court,  or 
in  the  presence  of  any  of  Burr's  counsel,  who  might  choose  to 
attend  to  cross-examine ;  and  he  added ;  "  Tlicse  whole  proceed- 
ings will  be  laid  before  Congress,  that  they  may  decide  whether 
the  defect  has  been  in  the  evidence  of  guilt,  or  in  the  law,  or  in 
the  application  of  the  law,  and  that  they  may  provide  the  proper 
remedy  for  the  past  and  the  future."  This  letter  contains  reflec- 
tions on  the  motives  of  the  court,  but  not  as  pointed  as  some 
already  given. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  President  interfered  improperly 
in  these  trials,  and  that  he  exhibited  an  indecorous  eagerness 
for  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner.  An  inspection  of  his  corres- 
pondence with  Hay  will  show  that  he  had  very  little  to  do  with 
the  actual  management  of  the  cases.  His  letters  principally 
pertained  to  testimony  which  he  was  asked  or  required  to  furnish, 
and  to  his  own  official  rights  involved  in  questions  entertained 
by  the  court.  In  short,  out  of,  as  well  as  in  court,  the  President 
appears  more  in  the  light  of  a  defendant  than  an  assailant. 
We  have  given  an  instance  where  the  constant  and  insulting 
invectives  of  a  lawyer  provoked  a  disposition  in  him  to  probe 
the  motives  of  such  malignity ;  but  it  appears  only  as  a  pass- 
ing suggestion — nothing  came  of  it.  It  is  true,  he  reflected 
severely  on  the  conduct  of  Judge  Marshall.  We  have  uni- 
formly seen  that  he  never  spared  that   gentleman's   motives 
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on  any  occasion  where  political  questions  or  consequences 
were  to  be  affected  by  his  judicial  or  other  official  action. 
But  this  was  a  private  account  between  themselves.  .His 
imputations  were  not  sent  to  the  court  or  made  public.  They 
produced  no  effect. 

While  the  President  was  held  np  in  the  court-room  as  a 
tyrant  thirsting  for  innocent  blood,  and,  by  implication,  as  a 
wretch  instigating  peijury  to  attain  his  object — while  the  court 
was  as  coolly  and  authoritatively  listening  to  arguments  con- 
cerning, and  passing  upon,  the  constitutional  right  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  States  to  the  custody  of  his  own  execu- 
tive papers,*  and  deciding  the  question  whether  he  should  be 
arrested  for  contempt,  as  if  he  was  some  subordinate  officer  of 
the  court — ^that  chief  magistrate  neither  sent  nor  authorized  any 
commumunication  to  the  court  lacking  in  the  decency  and 
respect  which  was  due  from  the  head  of  one  department  of  the 
Government  to  another.  He  in  no  way  publicly  challenged  its 
authority,  except  to  give  notice  that  he  should  not  suffer  his 
department  or  person  to  be  violated;  and  we  have  seen  no 
intimation  that  this  determination  was  made  known  to  the 
court  in  a  manner  which  was  considered  offensive. 

Again,  in  the  capital  of  a  State,  four-fifths  of  whose  people 
and  prominent  citizens  were  friends  of  the  Administration,  Burr's 
sympathizers  were  literally  allowed  to  have  their  own  way, 
when  out  of  the  court-room.  At  aristocratic  "  dinner  parties," 
at  hotels,  on  the  corners  of  the  streets,  in  the  knots  about  the 
court-house,  the  voices  were  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor.  An 
intimation  that  these  influences  would  be  likely  to  bear  impro- 
perly on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  that  the  ends  of  public  justice 
were  in  danger  of  being  defeated  by  this  "  outside  pressure," 
would,  in  a  few  hours,  have  sent  twice  as  many  important  men 
into  Richmond  as  that  city  contained,  to  roll  back  this  tide 
of  manufactured  sympathy.  But  to  the  last.  Burr  was  the 
admired  and  caressed  lion  of  the  town.  This  does  not  look 
much  like  Government  interference. 

A  lively  illustration  of  the  prevailing  spirit,  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent's private  feelings,  is  presented  by  the  following  anecdote. 
Major  Gibbons  was  United  States  Collector  of  the  port  of  Rich- 

^  Which,  by  the  Constitntioii,  Congress  are  not  authorized  to  see  except  at  the  Presi- 
dent's discretion. 
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moiid.  He  was  a  man  of  character,  and  was  seamed  with  Revo- 
lutionary scars ;  but  he  was  a  warm  Federalist,  and  so  openly- 
sympathized  with  Burr  that  he  threw  open  his  house  for  the 
constant  reception  of  his  friends  during  the  trial.  The  Presi- 
dent was  solicited  to  remove  Gibbons.  He  declined,  and  was 
further  pressed,  until  he  settled  the  point  by  saying  jocularly 
but  peremptorily :  "  Remove  the  Major !  I  would  sooner  divide 
my  last  hoe-cake  with  him." 

In  discussing  Mr.  Jefferson's  conduct  on  Burr's  trial,  it  has 
appeared  to  be  the  impression  of  some  candid  persons  that  the 
Executive  cannot  properly  take  any  steps  whatever  in  the  way 
of  collecting  or  arranging  the  testimony  for  the  Government  on 
such  an  occasion — in  a  word,  take  any  step  directly  intended  to 
increase,  the  chances  of  the  prisoner's  conviction.  This  is  clearly 
a  mistaken  view.  It  is  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  President 
to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed.  It  is  his  business  to  collect 
the  proofs  of  conspiracy.  The  Attorney-General,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  prosecute,  is  his  appointee,  a  part  of  his  Cabinet,  his  repre- 
sentative. The  alleged  impropriety  of  the  President's  personal 
interference,  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  may  bias  his  mind  if  called 
upon  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  pardoning  after  conviction. 
Yet  the  direct  prosecutor,  the  Attorney -General,  gives  a  vote  or 
voice  in  the  Cabinet  whether  such  pardon  shall  be  grantedy^n 
a  former  administration  we  have  seen  a  different  Cabinet  officer 
marching  in  person  against  violators  of  the  law,  so  that  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  advise  in  regard  to  pardoning  men  whom  he 
had  recently  faced  in  battle ;  or  the  chief  who  had  permitted 
him  thus  to  march,  might  be  called  upon  to  exercise  that  prero- 
gative in  regard  to  men  whose  hands  were  red  with  the  blood 
of  his  friend  and  subordinate,  slain  in  upholding  the  laws. 
Even  the  judge  who  is  to  try,  may,  without  either  a  legal  or 
moral  disqualification  for  the  latter  duty,  believe  the  prisoner 
guilty,  and  may  earnestly  desire  his  conviction  if  guilty.  It 
only  needs  that  he  be  willing  to  give  him  a  perfectly  fair  trial, 
and  to  act  purely  and  strictly  according  to  law  and  evidence. 

The  President  interfered  in  Burr's  trial  neither  inde- 
corously, nor  more  than  was  to  be  expected  in  the  absence 
of  the  Attorney-General ;  *  and  his  letters  to  Hay  and  others  in 

*  This  officer  was  detained  at  home  bj  the  fllness  of  one  of  his  family. 
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regard  to  it,  may  be  pointed  to  with  just  pride  as  evidences  of 
his  character.  The  question  is  not  whether  he,  in  private  and 
confidential  communications,  judged  right  or  wrong  of  the  law, 
of  the  motives  of  Judge  Marshall,  or  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 
That  he  felt  thus  strongly — that  he  was  provoked  into  an  ob- 
vious exhibition  of  temper — ^but  throws  out  in  stronger  relief, 
the  fact  that  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness — a  willingness  to  give  the 
prisoner  every  just  and  legal  advantage — and  an  avoidance  of 
all  trick,  or  management,  to  counteract  what  he  believed  to  be 
those  things  on  the  other  side — characterized  every  line  and 
word  he  wrote  on  the  subject,  however  confidential. 

Let  us  now  complete  what  we  have  to  say  of  Aaron  Burr's 
history.  He  escaped  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  only  to  endure 
a  more  prolonged  punishment.  Abroad,  according  to  the  rule 
of  his  life,  he  everywhere  met  with  a  gleam  of  success  to  be 
rapidly  followed  by  irrevocable  overthrow.  His  brilliant  per- 
sonal parts  won  admiration,  until  his  insincerity,  his  want  of 
good  faith,  and  his  predisposition  to  embark  in  dangerous 
schemes  of  any  description  that  remotely  promised  to  better  his 
fortunes,  rendered  hitn  an  object  of  pereonal  and  governmental 
suspicion.  England  finally  ordered  him  out  of  her  territories. 
He  went  to  Sweden  and  Germany,  and  reached  France  in  1810, 
filled  with  projects  which  were  to  be  broached  to  Napoleon. 
After  spending  months  in  ineflectual  attempts  to  procure  an 
audience,  his  funds  ran  low,  and  he  resolved  to  trust  himself  again 
in  the  United  States.  But,  on  application,  a  passport  was  denied 
him,  and  he  found  he  was  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 
The  American  diplomatic  officers  turned  their  backs  on  him,  and 
Russel,  our  charge  d'aflfaires,  in  answer  to  his  demand  for  a  pass- 
port, replied  that  he  would  give  him  one  which  would  "  enable 
him  to  surrender  himself  for  trial  for  the  offences  with  which 
he  stood  charged,"  and  "  no  other."  During  the  latter  part  of 
1810,  and  until  July,  1811,  he  was  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
return  home,  and  was  often,  if  we  may  credit  his  journal,  lite- 
rally threatened  with  starvation.  In  the  last-named  year  he 
obtained  permission  to  leave  France,  and  embarked  for  Anie- 
•  rica ;  but  the  vessel  was  captured  and  carried  into  England.  lie 
remained  there,  driven  to  the  most  desperate  shifts  to  keep  off 
hunger — subsisting  by  expedients  sometimes  akin  to  beggary — 
until  March,  1812,  when  he  obtained  money  to  pay  a  passage  to 
Boston. 
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He  arrived  in  New  York  in  disguise,  but  finding  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  molest  him,  opened  a  law-oflSce.  The  scenes 
of  Richmond,  in  1807,  were  never  revived.  The  aristocratic 
dinner  parties,  the  press  of  servants  with  perfumed  billets,  the 
crowding  visitors  of  both  sexes  had  disappeared.  He  could  no 
longer  be  used  for  political  purposes.  To  pay  respect  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  evincing  disrespect  to  the  chief  magistrate 
and  government  of  the  country,  had  ceased  to  be  fashionable ; 
and,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  respectable  Ameri- 
cans, his  familiar  association  was  liable  to  affix  suspicions  which 
were  far  from  agreeable. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  his  grandson,  "  who  was  to  have 
redeemed  all  his  glory,  and  shed  new  lustre  upon  the  families  " 
of  Burr  and  Alston,  perished,  and  the  mother — the  sweet  and 
accomplished  Theodosia — soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  followed.  She 
left  Charleston  in  November  to  join  her  father  in  New  York. 
Tlie  vessel  in  which  she  embarked  was  never  again  heard  of. 
Whether  it  went  down  in  a  wild  gale  which  soon  swept  our 
whole  Atlantic  sea-board,  or  whether  she  was  reserved  for  a 
fate  which  it  causes  a  shudder  to  contemplate,  can  never  be 
known  until  that  day  when  the  ocean  shall  give  up  its  secrets 
and  its  dead.  Horrid  rumors  occasionally  found  their  way  to 
the  ears  of  Burr.  He  loved  his  daughter,  but  he  met  the 
terrors  which  imagination  presented  with  a  bosom  of  steel — 
with  that  stony  undauntedness  which  was  one  of  the  most 
marked  traits  in  his  character,  and  which,  with  diflferent  princi- 
ples, and  under  better  auspices,  might  have  made  him  a  hero. 

His  old  creditors  fell  upon  him,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  with 
vindictive  fury  " — especially  the  holders  of  his  Mexican  debts — 
and  he  "  saw  no  probability  of  keeping  out  of  a  prison."  From 
that  period  until  1834,  a  little  shrivelled  old  man  might  be 
occasionally  seen  in  the  courts  of  law  engaged  in  some  cause, 
or  flitting  silently  and  alone  along  the  streets  of  the  crowded 
metropolis.  Few  seemed  to  know  him,  and  he  addressed  him- 
self to  but  few.  He  was  reserved  in  speech,  and  his  tread,  as  of 
old,  was  stealthy  and  cat-like.  The  age  which  tames,  and  the 
misfortunes  which  chasten  rightly  constituted  minds,  had  pro- 
duced no  effect  on  his.  Tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave, 
crushed,  forlorn,  subsisting  on  the  charity  of  one  who  was  not  of 
his  kindred,  it  was  still  his  chief  ambition  to  be  thought  to  possess 
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the  manners  of  Chesterfield  and  the  morals  of  Rochester.  There 
are  no  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  a  trace  of  remorse  ever 
visited  his  conscience.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  among 
all  the  teeming  projects  of  his  brain  there  was  one  which  had  for 
its  object  the  melioration  of  man.  Finally,  paralysis  smote  him, 
and  for  two  years  he  could  not  move  without  assistance.  Still 
propped  up  in  bed,  he  plotted  and  wrote  billets-doux!  The 
curtain  dropped  on  the  scene  on  the  14th  of  September,  1836. 
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Buee's  trial  attracted  comparatively  little  general  notice 
during  its  progress,  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  more 
important  and  exciting  events. 


to  persist  by  the  Conduct  of  New 
als  to  Sectional  and  Class  Inte- 
it  Sections  of  the  Union — Inf^rac- 
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On  the  22d  of  June,  1807,  the  United  States  frigate  Chesa- 
peake, of  thirty-eight  guns,  got  under  weigh  from  Hampton 
Roads  for  tlie  Mediterranean,  carrying  Commodore  Barron,  wlio, 
his  health  being  restored,  was  to  resume  the  command  on  that 
station.  Lying  in  Lynnhaven  Bay  were  the  British  vessels  of 
war  Bellona,  74 ;  Leopard,  50  (but  carrying,  it  was  said,  56) ; 
and  the  Melampus,  38.  The  Leopard  lifted  her  anchor,  and 
stood  out  of  the  Capes,. ahead  of  the  Chesapeake;  but  this  was 
not  a  matter  to  attract  any  notice,  as  the  British  vessels  were 
constantly  cruising  in  the  oflBng.  In  the  afternoon  the  vessels 
were  near  together,  and  the  Leopard  hailed,  saying  she  had 
dispatches  for  Commodore  Barron.  She  soon  sent  a  boat  along- 
side the  Chesapeake,  and  exhibited  an  order  from  Yice- Admiral 
Berkley  to  the  captains  under  his  command,  that  in  case  they 
fell  in  with  the  Chesapeake,  out  of  the  American  waters,  they 
were  to  "require  to  search  for  deserters"  and  "proceed  and 
search  for  the  same,  and  if  a  similar  demand  should  be  made  by 
the  American,  he  was  permitted  to  search  for  deserters  from 
their  service,"  *  etc. 

Barron  replied  that  he  knew  of  no  such  deserters  as  were 
claimed — that  his  recruiting  officers  had  been  particularly 
instructed  by  the  Government  not  to  enter  British  deserters — 
that  his  orders  did  not  permit  his  crew  to  be  mustered  by  any 
but  their  own  officers.  Observing  an  appearance  of  prepa- 
ration on  board  the  Leopard,  he  ordered  his  men  to  quartere 
without  drum  beat,  and  as  quietly  as  possible.  But  not  sus- 
pecting any  difficulty,  he  had  put  to  sea  with  decks  incum- 
bered, with  nothing  in  its  proper  place,  and  with  a  crew  that 
had  not  once  exercised  the  guns.  The  rammers,  wads,  matches, 
locks,  and  powder-horns  for  the  latter,  were  unprepared,  so 
that  practically  the  guns  were  wholly  unserviceable. 

As  soon  as  the  Leopard's  officer  returned,  that  vessel  again 
hailed,  now  lying  on  the  weather-quarter  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  within  pistol-shot.     Commodore  Barron  answered  lie  did 

*  The  British  minister  at  Washington  had  infonned  our  Government  that  three  British 
deserters  were  on  board  the  Chesapeake,  and  he  requested  that  they  be  delivered  up.  The 
Navy  department  referred  the  matter  to  Barron,  and  he  to  Captain  Gordon,  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel.  The  latter  fairly  investigated  the  facts,  and  found  that  the  men 
were  deserters,  but  that  two  of  them  certainly,  and  it  was  supposed  the  third,  were 
impressed  Americans.  The  facts  were  reported  to  the  British  minister,  and  he  appeared 
satisfied.  Nothing  more  was  heard  on  the  subject  until  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake. 
The  men  taken  from  the  Chesapeake  were  not  those  who  had  been  the  subjects  of  the 
correspondence. 
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not  understand  the  hail.  Tlie  Leopard  immediately  jSred  a  shot 
ahead,  and  a  few  seconds  afterwards  poured  a  full  broadside  into 
the  American  vessel.  She  continued  steadily  jSring  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  minutes,  until  Barron,  after  repeatedly  desiring 
that  at  least  one  gun  be  discharged,  ordered  his  colors  to  be 
struck,  and  as  they  reached  the  taffrail,  a  gun  was  discharged  by 
an  officer,  who  applied  with  his  fingers  a  coal  brought  from  the 
galley.  Captain  Humphreys,  of  the  Leopard,  refused  to  accept 
the  surrender  of  the  ship  twice  tendered,  but  he  took  away  four 
deserters  found  on  board.  The  Chesapeake  returned  to  Hanij)- 
ton  3oads.  She  was  considerably  damaged,  especially  in  her 
spars  and  rigging.  Three  of  her  men  were  killed,  and  eighteen 
wounded.  Among  the  latter  were  Commodore  Barron  and  his 
aid,  Mr.  Broom.* 

The  four  men  taken  from  the  Chesapeake  were  tried  at  Hali- 
fax and  condemned  to  be  hung.  Three  who  were  Americans 
were  subsequently  pardoned,  on  condition  of  returning  to  ser- 
vice in  the  British  fleet ;  but  on  the  British  deserter  the  sentence 
was  executed. 

On  the  return  of  the  Chesapeake,  an  intense  excitement 
broke 'out  among  the  American  people.  The  inhabitants  of 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  unanimously  passed  resolutions  to  hold 
no  further  intercourse  with  the  British  vessels  until  the  pleasure 
of  the  Government  should  be  known.  Douglas,  the  com- 
mander of  the  squadron,  wrote  the  Mayor  of  Norfolk  an  inso- 
lent letter,  July  3d,  saying  the  inhabitants  could  have  war  oi 
peace  as  they  desired.  Governor  Cabell  at  once  ordered  out 
bodies  of  militia  to  cover  these  towns.  It  would  seem  that  at 
about  the  same  time,  a  vessel,  on  her  way  to  New  York,  and  on 
board  of  which  were  Yice-President  Clinton  and  his  daughter, 
was  either  endangered  or  insulted  by  a  British  cruiser.' 

The  President  immediately  dispatched  a  vessel  to  England 
to  instruct  our  ministers  to  demand  reparation  for  the  insult  we 
had  received,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  he  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  the  waters  of  the  United  States  to  all  British  vessels 
of  war,   unless  in    distress  or  bearing    dispatches.      Captain 

1  Coarta  martial  were  held  on  Barron,  Captain  Gordon,  Captain  Hall  of  the  marines, 
and  the  gunner.  The  first  was  entirely  acquitted  of  cowardice,  bat  fonnd  gailty  of  neg- 
ligence,  and  was  snspended  from  rank  and  pay  for  five  years.  Gordon  and  Hall  were 
reprimanded,  and  the  cnmner  cashiered. 

*  See  Jefferson  to  Clinton,  July  6, 1807. 
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Douglas,  however,  remained'  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norfolk, 
and  even  took  soundings  of  the  passage  to  the  town,  as  if  intend- 
ing an  attack  on  it  or  on  the  Chesapeake,  Cybele,  and  some 
gunboats  lying  there.  These  facts  flew  through  the  United 
States,  increasing  the  public  indignation ;  and  the  nation,  as 
one  man,  called  for  instant  war.  The  President  wrote  General 
Lafayette  soon  afterwards : 

**  I  inclose  you  a  proclamation,  which  will  show  you  the  critical  footing  on  which 
we  stand  at  present  with  England.  Never,  since  the  battle  of  Lexington,  have  I  seen 
this  country  in  such  a  state  of  exasperation  as  at  present  And  even  that  did  not  pro- 
duce  such  unanimity.  The  Federalists  themselves  coalesce  with  us  as  to  the  object, 
although  they  will  return  to  their  old  trade  of  condemning  every  step  we  take 
towards  obtaining  it.  *  Reparation  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,'  is  our 
motto.  Whether  these  will  be  yielded  freely,  or  will  require  resort  to  non-inter- 
course, or  to  war,  is  yet  to  be  seen.  We  have  .actually  near  two  thousand  men  in 
the  field,  covering  the  exposed  parts  of  the  coast,  and  cutting  off  supplies  from  the 
British  vessels.'* 

The  following  hitherto  unpublished  letter  to  Mr.  Eppes  gives 
the  President's  views  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Government  as  well  as  any  of  the  numerous  published  ones  of 
the  same  period ;  and  it  alludes  to  another  domestic  bereave- 
ment— the  death  of  the  second  child  of  his  deceased  daughter, 
Mrs.  Eppes : 

To  John  W.  Eppks. 

Washikoton,  July  12,  '07. 
Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  8d  is  received.  At  that  time,  I  presume,  you  had  not  got  mine 
of  June  19th,  asking  the  favor  of  you  to  procure  me  a  horse.  I  have  lost  three 
Bince  you  left  this  place ;  however,  I  can  get  along  with  the  three  I  have  remaining, 
so  as  to  give  time  for  looking  up  a  fourth,  suitable  in  as  many  points  as  can  be 
obtained.  My  happiness  at  Monticello  (if  I  am  able  to  go  there)  will  be  lessened  by 
not  having  yourself  and  Francis  there ;  but  the  circumstance  which  prevents  it  is 
among  the  most  painful  that  have  happened  to  me  in  life.  Thus  comfort  after 
comfort  drops  off  from  us,  till  nothing  is  left  but  what  is  proper  food  for  the  grave. 
I  trust,  however,  we  shall  have  yourself  and  Francis  the  ensuing  winter,  and  the 
one  following  that,  and  we  must  let  the  aflertime  provide  for  itself.  He  will  ever 
be  to  me  one  of  the  dearest  objects  in  life. 

The  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  seems  to  have  come  in  as  an  interlude  during  the  sus- 
pension of  Burr's  trial.  I  suspect  it  will  turn  out  that  the  order  Berkley  received 
from  his  Government  was  in  equivocal  terms,  implying  force  or  not  as  should  suit 
them,  to  say  ;  and  the  construction  would  be  governed  by  Bonaparte's  successes  or 
misfortunes.  I  know  that  Berkley's  order  to  the  ships  under  him  was  of  that  cha- 
racter. However,  their  orders  are  to  be  nothing  in  our  eyes.  The  fact  is  what  they 
have  to  settle  with  us.  Reason  and  the  usage  of  civilized  nations  require  that  we 
should  give  them  an  opportunity  of  disavowal  and  reparation.  Our  own  interest, 
too,  the  very  means  of  making  war,  requires  that  we  should  give  time  to  our  mer- 
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chants  to  gather  in  their  vessels  and  property  and  oor  seamen  now  afloat :  and  our 
duty  requires  that  we  do  no  act  which  shall  commit  Congress  in  their  choice 
between  war,  non-intercourse,  and  other  measures.  You  will  be  called  as  early  as 
the  circumstances  of  health  and  of  an  answer  from  England  will  recommend,  pro- 
bably some  time  in  October.  Should  that  country  have  the  good  sense  to  do  us 
ample  justice,  it  will  be  a  war  saved ;  but  I  do  not  expect  it,  and  every  preparation 
IB  therefore  going  on,  and  will  continue,  which  is  within  our  power.  A  war  need 
cost  us  very  little,  and  we  can  take  from  them  what  would  be  an  indemnification  for 
a  great  deal  For  this  everything  shall  be  in  readiness  at  the  moment  it  is  declared. 
I  have  not  yet  heard  how  Commodore  DougUs  has  taken  the  proclamation.  That 
he  will  obey  it,  I  doubt  Should  he  not,  the  moment  our  16  gunboats  in  that  quar- 
ter arc  ready  they  will  be  able  to  take  oif  all  his  small  vessels  and  to  oblige  his 
large  ones  to  keep  together.  I  count  on  their  being  all  ready  before  the  end  of 
this  month,  and  that  by  that  time  we  shall  have  82  in  New  York,  and  a  good  provi- 
sion of  batteries  along  the  shores  of  the  city  ;  for  to  waste  labor  in  defending  tho 
approaches  to  it  would  be  idle.  The  only  practicable  object  is  to  prevent  ships 
coming  to  before  it  We  have  nothing  interesting  to  us  from  either  London,  Paris, 
or  Madrid,  except  that  Yrugo  leaves  us,  and  a  successor  is  to  come.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  have  received  Foronda  as  charge  det  affaires^  a  most  able  and  amiable 
man.  In  consequence  of  this,  Bowdoin  will  probably  go  on  to  Madrid.  We  shall 
thus  avoid  the  mischief  which  the  dissensions  between  him  and  Armstrong  were 
likely  to  produce.    Present  my  warm  affections  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppes  and  to  the 

family,  and  accept  the  same  for  yourself. 

Tn.  Jefferson. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  put  New  York,  Charleston, 
and  Xew  Orleans  in  the  best  practicable  state  of  defence.  The 
Virginia  militia  effectually  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  British  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  and  the  shore,  and  measures 
were  under  discussion  to  drive  it  from  its  present  menacing 
position,  when  Captain  Douglas  rendered  it  unnecessary  by 
returning  to  the  outer  bay,  and  announcing  that  he  contemplated 
no  acts  of  hostility  until  the  orders*  of  his  Government  should  be 
received. 

Decatur,  in  command  of  our  naval  force  at  Norfolk,  was 
instructed  to  leave  the  British  squadron  unassailed  if  it  remained 
quiet  in  its  present  situation,  but  to  attack  it  with  all  his  force 
should  an  attempt  be  made  to  enter  the  Elizabeth  River. 
Similar  orders  were  sent  to  Rodgers  at  New  York,  in  case 
British  armed  vessels  attempted  to  enter  the  bay.  Gallatin 
and  Madison,  being  both  ill  with  the  bilious  disease  incidental 
to  the  climate  of  Washington  in  the  hot  months,  and  there 
being  no  further  special  reasons  for  the  Cabinet  remaining 
together,  they  dispersed,  after  arranging  for  a  constant  commu- 
nication with  each  other.    The  President  reached  Monticello  on 
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the  Ist  of  August.  Congress  was  convened  for  the  26th  \>{ 
October — as  early  as  it  was  expected  an  answer  would  be 
received  from  England. 

Spain  having  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  pretended  parti- 
cipation of  the  United  States  in  Miranda's  expedition,  the  Pre- 
sident wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  August  16th  : 

**  If  anything  Thrasonic  and  foolish  from  Spain  could  add  to  my  contempt  of 
that  Government,  it  would  be  the  demand  of  satisfaction  now  made  by  Foronda. 
Howeyer,  respect  to  ourselyes  requires  that  the  answer  should  be  decent,  and  1 
think  it  fortunate  that  this  opportunity  is  given  to  make  a  strong  declaration  of 
facts,  to  wit,  how  far  our  knowledge  of  Miranda^s  objects  went,  what  measures  we 
took  to  prevent  anything  further,  the  negligence  of  the  Spanish  agents  to  give  us 
earlier  notice,  the  measures  we  took  for  punishing  those  guilty,  and  our  quiet  aban- 
donment of  those  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  But  I  would  not  say  a  word  in  recrimi- 
nation as  to  the  western  intrigues  of  Spain.  I  think  that  is  the  snare  intended  by 
this  protest,  to  make  it  a  set-off  for  the  other.  As  soon  as  we  have  all  the  proofs 
of  the  western  intrigues,  let  us  make  a  remonstrance  and  demand  of  satisfaction, 
and,  if  Congress  approves,  we  may  in  the  same  instant  make  reprisals  on  the  Flori- 
das,  until  satisfaction  for  that  and  for  spoliations,  and  until  a  settlement  of  bound- 
ary. I  had  rather  have  war  against  Spain  than  not,  if  we  go  to  war  against  England. 
Our  southern  defensive  force  can  take  the  Floridas,  volunteers  for  a  Mexican  army 
will  flock  to  our  standard,  and  rich  pabulum  will  be  offered  to  our  privateers  in  the 
plunder  of  their  commerce  and  coasts.  Probably  Cuba  would  add  itself  to  our  con- 
federation." 

Some  lively  correspondence  took  place  with  the  British 
Minister,  Mr.  Erskine ;  and  on  his  asking  indemnification  for 
water  casks,  belonging  to  the  British  fleet,  destroyed  by  the 
people  of  Hampton,  after  the  return  of  the  Chesapeake,  the 
President  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State  : 

"It  will  be  very  difficult  to  answer  Mr.  Erskinc's  demand  respecting  the  \vatot 
cp^ks  in  the  tone  proper  for  such  a  demand.  I  have  heard  of  one  who,  having  broke 
his  cane  over  the  head  of  another,  demanded  payment  for  his  cane.  This  demand 
might  well  enough  have  made  part  of  an  oflfer  to  pay  the  damages  done  to  the 
Chesapeake,  and  to  deliver  up  the  authors  of  the  murders  committed  on  board  her." 

And  still  from  another  quarter  came  menaces  of  hostilities. 
The  Northwestern  Indians,  who  had  been  tampered  with  by 
the  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  were  in  commotion.  On  the 
28th  of  August,  the  President  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  the  Governors  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  be  at  once 
instructed  to  enroll  bodies  of  militia,  to  fall  upon  such  tribes  as 
should    take    up  the  war    hatchet.      He    thought,    however, 
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Governors  Hull  and  Harrison  should  first  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  induce  the  Indians  to  remain  at  peace  ;  and  he  wished 
the  following  representations  to  be  made  to  the  latter : 

'*  That  we  neyer  wished  to  do  them  an  injury,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  give  them 
all  the  assistance  in  our  power  towards  improTing  their  condition,  and  enabling 
them  to  support  themselves  and  their  families;  that  a  misunderstanding  having 
arisen  between  the  United  States  and  the  English,  war  may  possibly  ensue.  That  in 
this  war  it  is  our  wish  the  Indians  should  be  quiet  spectators,  not  wasting  their 
blood  in  quarrels  which  do  not  concern  them ;  that  we  are  strong  enough  to  fight 
our  own  battles,  and  therefore  ask  no  help ;  and  if  the  English  should  ask  theirs, 
it  should  convince  them  that  it  proceeds  from  a  sense  of  their  own  weakness,  which 
would  not  augur  success  in  the  end ;  that  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  learnt  that 
some  tribes  are  already  expressing  intentions  hostile  to  the  United  States,  we  think 
it  proper  to  apprise  them  of  the  ground  on  which  they  now  stand ;  for  which  pur- 
pose we  make  to  them  this  solemn  declaration  of  our  unalterable  determination, 
that  we  wish  them  to  live  in  peace  with  all  nations  as  well  as  with  us,  and  we  have 
no  intention  ever  to  strike  them  or  to  do  them  an  injury  of  any  sort,  unless  first 
attacked  or  threatened  ;  but  that  learning  that  some  of  them  meditate  war  on  us, 
we  too  are  preparing  for  war  against  those,  and  those  only  who  shall  seek  it ;  and 
that  if  ever  we  are  constrained  to  lift  the  hatchet  against  any  tribe,  we  will  never 
lay  it  donrn  till  that  tribe  is  exterminated,  or  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Ad- 
juring  them,  therefore,  if  they  wish  to  remain  on  the  land  which  covers  the  bones 
of  their  fathers,  to  keep  at  peace  with  a  people  who  ask  their  friendship  without 
needing  it,  who  wish  to  avoid  war  without  fearing  it  lu  war,  they  will  kill  some 
of  us;  we  shall  destroy  all  of  them.  Let  them  then  continue  quiet  at  home,  take 
care  of  their  women  and  children,  and  remove  from  among  them  the  agents  of  any 
nation,  persuading  them  to  war,  and  let  them  declare  to  us  explicitly  and  categori- 
cally that  they  will  do  this :  in  which  case,  they  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
preparations  we  are  now  unwillingly  making  to  secure  our  own  safety." 

How  different  would  have  been  the  character  of  both  of  our 
wars  with  England,  and  how  different  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  the  red  man,  if  our  enemy  also  had  acted  on  the  humane 
and  enlightened  policy  here  shadowed  forth  !* 

It  would  appear  that  the  President  was  less  sanguine  of  a 
favorable  termination  of  the  present  negotiation  with  England 
than  some  of  his  Cabinet.  He  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  September  3d : 

"  I  do  not  see  the  probability  of  receiving  from  Great  Britain  reparation  for  the 
wrong  committed  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  future  security  for  our  seamen,  in  the 
eame  favorable  light  with  Mr.  Gallatin  and  yourself.  If  indeed  the  conseqiience  of 
the  battle  of  Friedland  can  be  to  exclude  her'  from  the  Baltic,  she  may  temporize 
with  us.    But  if  peace  among  the  continental  powers  of  Europe  should  leave  her 

»  The  Societv  of  Friends,  or  "  Quakers,'*  at  Philadelphia,  expressed  to  the  President 
soon  after  thift,  through  James  Pemberton,  their  high  satisfaction  at  his  uniform  course 
of  policy  towards  Uie  Indians. 
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free  in  her  intercourse  with  the  powerb  who  will  then  be  netUral^  the  present  minis- 
try, perhaps  no  ministry  which  can  now  be  formed,  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  give  us 
the  necessary  assurance  respecting  our  flag.  In  that  case,  it  must  bring  on  a  war 
soon,  and  if  so,  it  can  never  be  in  a  better  time  for  us.  I  look  to  this,  therefore, 
as  most  probably  now  to  take  place,  although  I  do  most  sincerely  wish  that  a  just 
and  sufficient  security  may  be  given  us,  and  such  an  interruption  of  our  property 
avoided.'* 

The  undaunted  and  even  lively  tone  of  the  preceding  decla- 
rations— when  apparently  the  clouds  of  war  were  rising  in 
every  quarter  of  the  heavens  against  us — the  actual  preference 
expressed,  if  we  must  fight  England,  to  make  but  one  job  of  it 
in*  fighting  her  and  Spain — the  readiness,  if  the  unfortunate 
Indians  could  not  be  induced  by  a  final  and  solemn  warning  to 
keep  at  peace,  to  take  the  initiative,  and  carry  a  prompt  war  of 
invasion  into  their  territories — give  a  forcible  picture  of  the 
President's  nerve  and  moral  courage,  when  his  favorite  peace 
policy  was  supposed  to  be  no  longer  available. 

We  will  pass  his  private  correspondence  during  the  summer, 
after  barely  enumerating  a  portion  of  his  letters  and  their  sub- 
jects. We  find  him  complaining  to  the  Count  Diodati  of  the 
intolerable  weariness  of  office ;  acknowledging  to  M.  Silvestre, 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  for  his 
"  mould-board  of  least  resistance  ;"  presenting  to  John  Norvell, 
some  interesting  views  on  a  coui'se  of  political,  and  historical 
reading,  and  on  the  proper  manner  of  conducting  a  newspaper ; 
declining,  to  Governor  Sullivan,  to  make  a  tour  north,  during 
his  Presidency,  as  a  thing  which  he  disrelished,  if  he  did  not 
consider  it  actually  improper ;  *  declining  to  Mr,  Weaver,  to  be 
considered  a  candidate  for  reelection  ;  writing  the  usual  occa- 
sional friendly  letters  to  Dupont  de  Nemours  and  Lafayette ; 
thanking  Madame  de  Stael  for  a  work  she  had  sent  him,  and 
assuring  her  how  welcome  would  be  a  proposed  visit  from  her 

1  His  views  on  this  topic  have  not  been,  we  think,  before  presented,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  consideration : 

''  With  respect  to  the  tour  ray  friends  to  the  North  have  proposed  that  I  should  make  in 
that  quarter,  I  have  not  made  up  a  final  opinion.  The  course  of  life  which  General  Wash- 
ington had  run,  civil  and  military,  the  services  he  had  rendered,  and  the  space  he  there- 
fore occupied  in  the  affections  of  his  fellow  citizens,  take  from  his  examples  the  weight 
of  precedents  for  others,  because  no  others  can  arrogate  to  themselves  the  claims  which 
he  nad  on  the  public  homage.  To  myself,  therefore,  it  comes  as  a  new  question,  to  be 
viewed  under  all  the  phases  it  may  present.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  a  chief  magistrate  parading  himself  through  the  several  States,  as  an  object  of 
public  gaze,  and  in  quest  of  an  applause  which,  to  be  valuable,  should  be  purely  volun- 
tary. I  had  rather  acquire  silent  good  will  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  ray  duties,  than 
owe  expressions  of  it  to  my  putting  myself  in  the  way  of  receiving  them." 
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son  at  Monticello ;  declaring  to  his  friend,  Governor  Page,  that 
"  he  had  never  removed  a  man  [from  office]  because  he  was  a 
Federalist,"  and  "  never  wished  them  [the  Federalists  in  office] 
to  give  a  vote  at  an  election,  but  according  to  their  own 
wishes  ;"  *  and  thanking  John  Nicholas "  and  others,  for  the  offer 
of  volunteers  to  support  the  Government. 

A  letter  to  his  old  and  beloved  friend,  Dr.  Wistar,  of  Phila- 
delphia, solicits  a  little  more  notice,  on  account  of  some  inci- 
dents which  we  desire  to  narrate  in  connection  with  it.  The 
President  wrote : 

*'  I  have  a  grandson,  the  son  of  Mr.  Randolph,  now  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
in  whose  education  I  take  a  lively  interest  ..... 

I  am  not  a  friend  to  placing  young  men  in  populous  cities,  because  they  acquire 
there  habits  and  partialities  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  their  after 
life.  But  there  are  particular  branches  of  science,  which  are  not  so  advantageously 
taught  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States  as  in  Philadelphia.  The  garden  at  the 
Woodlands  for  Botany,  Mr.  Peale^s  Museum  for  Natural  History,  your  Medical 
school  for  Anatomy,  and  the  able  professors  in  all  of  them,  give  advantages  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  send  him  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the  schools  of  Botany,  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  and  perhaps  Surgery  ;  but  not 
of  Medicine." 

The  grandson  here  referred  to — Colonel  Thomas  Jefferson 
Randolph,  of  Edgehill — informs  us  that  on  his  way  to  Philadel- 
phia, on  this  occasion,  he  stopped  some  days  with  his  grand- 
father at  Washington.  He  says,  that  not  long  after  his  arrival, 
the  latter  came  into  his  room  and  desired  him  to  unpack  his 
trunks  and  spread  out  their  contents.  With  the  same  careful 
scrutiny  that  a  mother  would  have  given,  he  examined  every 
article  of  apparel.  He  then  took  out  a  penpil  and  paper  and 
commenced  making  a  list  of  additional  things,  saying,  *'  you 
will  need  this  and  this,  when  you  get  to  Philadelphia."  After 
completing  the  enumeration,  he  went  out  with  his  grandson,  and 
purchased  the  articles,  selecting  the  best,  but  constantly  con- 
sulting the  taste  of  the  latter.  Pocket  and  purse  underwent  the 
same  examination  with  the  same  improvement.  This,  says  our 
informant,  was  characteristic  of  his  habitual  method  of  treating 
children.  And  children  always  understood  him  at  the  first 
glance.  The  same  was  true  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  servants, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  plain  and  ignorant  men.     His  look,  cold  to 

^  This  letter  is  dated  July  17th.  '  Then  of  Geneya,  New  York. 
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the  polished  stranger,  fell  benignantly  and  lovingly. upon  the 
weak,  the  simple,  and  the  lowly,  and  they  at  once  felt  and 
returned  the  sympathy.  They  never  feared  him,  they  never 
presumed  upon  him.  They  were  often  observed,  when  they 
had  no  idea  who  he  was,  to  select  him  out  of  the  most  glittering 
party  as  the  subject  of  an  almost  exclusive  and  obviously 
admiring  attention. 

The  last  remark  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  which  we  received 
{torn  one  of  the  actors  in  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  oldest  grand- 
son were  riding  in  a  carriage  together.  A  stranger  slave  in  the 
highway  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  them.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
according  to  his  invariable  wont  in  such  cases,  touched  or 
raised  his  hat,  and  bowed.  The  grandson,  being  busy  talking, 
supposed  this  would  do,  and  made  no  separate  return  to  the 
salutation.  With  gentle  but  intended  reproof  in  his  eye,  Mr. 
Jefferson  turned  to  him,  and  asked :  "  Thomas,  do  you  permit 
a  slave  to  be  more  of  a  gentleman  than  yourself?" 

Not  far  from  the  year  of  which  we  are  writing  (1807),  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, while  on  a  visit  home,  accompanied  two  of  his  nephews 
on  horseback  to  Charlottesville.  Here  two  or  three  gentlemen 
were  invited  to  Monticello  to  dinner.  The  company  did  not  set 
off  precisely  together.  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  one  or  both  his 
nephews  and  another  youngish  gentlemen,  constituted  the 
advanced  guard.  A  smart  shower  had  fallen  during  the  fore- 
noon, and  when  they  got  back  to  Moore's  Creek,  the  water  was 
running  up  to  the  saddle  girths  of  a  horec.  An  ordinary 
western-appearing  man  was  sitting  on  the  bank  with  a  saddle 
in  his  hands.  He  waited  until  all  the  party  had  entered  the 
stream  but  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  then  asked  him  for  a  ride  across. 
To  rein  up  to  a  stone,  suffer  him  to  mount,  en  croupe^  and 
carry  him  to  the  opposite  bank,  was  a  matter  of  course.  In  a 
few  moments  the  party  in  the  rear,  who  had  witnessed  the 
affair,  overtook  our  besaddled  pedestrian,  stretching  away  at  a 
sturdy  pace  along  the  foot  of  Carter's  mountain.  "  I  say  !" 
quoth  a  junior  ;  "  what  made  you  let  the  young  men  pass  and 
ask  that  gentleman  to  carry  you  over  the  creek  ?"  "  Wall," 
said  Kentucky,  in  broad  patois,  "  if  you  want  to  know,  I'll  tell 
you  :  I  reckon  a  man  carries  yes  or  no  in  his  face — the  young 
chaps'  faces  said  no — the  old  'un's  said  yes."  "  It  isn't  every 
man  that  would  have  asked  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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for  a  ride  behind  him,"  said  the  other,  expecting,  perhaps,  to 
blank  the  bold  visage  of  Kentucky.  If  snch  was  his  object, 
however,  he  was  very  much  mistaken.  "  You  don't  say  that 
was  Tom  Jefferson,  do  you!"  was  the  reply,  and  he  imme- 
diately added :    "  he's  a fine  old  fellow,  anyway." 

"  That  was  the  President,"  was  the  response.  Kentucky  looked 
up  and  looked  round,  the  locality  well  known  to  travellers  at 
once  carrying  conviction  to  his  mind.  He  appeared  to  be  in  a 
brown  etudy  for  a  moment ;  the  massive  features  then  relaxed  ; 
he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  thus  he  spoke  :  "  What  do  you 
suppose  my  wife,  Polly,  will  say  when  I  get  back  to  Boone 
County,  and  tell  her  Pve  rid  behind  Jefferson?  she'll  say  I 
voted  for  the  right  man  /" 

On  another  occasion  the  President  was  riding  along  the 
bank  of  the  Rivanna  and  saw  a  very  ragged  old  man  waiting 
at  a  ford  on  the  opposite  shore.  He  rode  across,  took  him  up 
behind,  and  brought  him  over.  An  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son told  us  that  he  once  heard  the  latter  express  compunction 
for  not  picking  up  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  once,  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  saw  sitting,  at  nightfall,  by  the  roadside, 
not  very  near  any  house.  The  soldier  was  very  drunk,  and  Mrs. 
Jefferson  was  in  the  carriage  ;  but  he  was  touched  to  think  that 
perhaps  he  had  left  a  man  and  a  "  soldier  "  to  lay  out  through 
a  wet  and  chilly  night, 

TVe  have  the  following  anecdote  from  a  gentleman  who  had 
it  from  one  of  the  parties.  The  President  was  riding  in  the 
environs  of  Washington,  and  overtook  a  man  of  common  but 
respectable  appearance,  walking  towards  "  the  city."  To  draw 
up  and  salute  him  was  a  habitual  civility.  The  stranger  asked 
some  political  questions,  and  a  conversation  on  political  topics 
ensued.  He  exhibited  much  sense  mixed  up  with  much  partisan 
feeling.  He  strongly  censured  certain  acts  of  the  Administi*a- 
tion,  and  getting  warm,  finally  alluded  to  some  of  the  indecent 
personal  stories  of  Callender  against  the  President.  Things  were 
getting  into  an  uncomfortable  shape  for  the  latter ;  but  instead 
of  obeying  his  first  impulse  to  ride  abruptly  away,  he  asked  his 
companion  "if  he  knew  Mr.  Jefferson  personally?"  "No," 
said  the  other,  "  nor  do  I  want  to."  "  But  is  it  fair  play  to 
believe  and  repeat  such  stories,  and  then  not  dare  to  meet  the 
subject  of  them  face  to  face  and  trust  to  youi'  own  senses  ?" 
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This  man,  too,  was  a  Kentuckian — a  country  merchant  of  excel- 
lent character  on  his  way  to  the  capital,  who  had  stopped  a 
stage  out  of  the  city  to  call  on  acquaintances.  The  word  "  dare  " 
presented  the  matter  in  a  new  phase,  and  he  promptly  responded : 
"  I  will  never  shrink  from  meeting  Mr.  Jefferson,  if  he  comes 

in  my  way."     "  Will  you  go.  to  his  house  to-morrow  at 

o'clock,  and  be  introduced  to  him,  if  I  will  meet  you  there  ?" 
"  Yes."  Promising  to  be  there,  and  making  some  excuse  for 
haste,  the  President  then  rode  rapidly  on. 

He  had  hardly  gone,  before  a  suspicion  darted  into  the 
traveller's  mind,  and  he  commenced  comparing  the  tall  form, 
the  sandy  hair,  the  bold,  easy  rider,  the  superb  horse,  with 
descriptions  he  had  read  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  To  think  of  the 
question  of  identity  was  to  settle  it  at  once.  At  the  ap- 
pointed  time  next  day,  the   President  received  the  card  of 

Mr. ,  "  his  yesterday's  companion  who  promised  to  call 

at o'clock."     He  was  ushered  in,  now  a  well  dressed  man, 

and  he  immediately  said :  "  I  have  called,  Mr.  Jefferson,  to 
apologize  for  having  said  to  a  stranger  "...  Here  the  Presi- 
dent laughingly  interrupted  him,  by  saying — "  hard  things  of  an 

imaginary  personage,  who  is  no  relation  of  mine."    Mr. 

was  not  satisfied  to  have  the  subject  dropped  without  a  more 
formal  amende ;  but  all  attempts  at  explanation  were  laugh- 
ingly parried.  He  soon  found  himself  at  his  ease  in  another 
animated  conversation,  until,  to  his  utter  surprise  at  such  a 
rapid  lapse  of  time,  a  servant  announced  dinner.  The  Presi- 
dent insisted  on  his  staying.     Mr. firmly  declined,  until 

his  entertainer  archly  asked  him  if  he  was  afraid  of  meeting 
Mr.  *  *  *  Mr.  *  *  *  "  Don't  mention  him,"  said  the  other, 
"  and  I  will  stay."  The  sequel  of  this  strangely  struck  up 
acquaintance  we  need  not  give,  further,  than  to  say  that  hence- 
forth the  s,  of  Kentucky,  were  fiery  Jeffersonians,  and 

that  Mr. ,  senior,  used  often  to  laughingly  caution  young 

people  not  to  be  too  free  in  talking  with  strangers. 

The  foregoing  anecdotes  do  not  all,  perhaps,  illustrate  the 
point  we  started  with,  but  they  illustrate  the  man. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  farming  matters  in  Virginia,  in  the 
autumn  of  1807,  in  a  letter  from  the  President  (November  21st) 
to  Mr.  Maury : 

"  The  crops  of  the  present  year  have  been  great  beyond  example.    The  wheat 
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sown  for  the  ensuing  year  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  drought  and  the 
fly.  A  favorable  winter  and  spring  sometimes  do  wonders  towards  recovering 
unpromising  grain ;  but  nothing  can  make  the  next  crop  of  wheat  a  good  one. 

**The  present  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations  has  encouraged  here  a  general 
spirit  of  encouragement  to  domestic  manufacture.  The  Merino  breed  of  sheep  is 
well  established  with  us,  and  fine  samples  of  cloth  are  sent  on  from  the  North.  Con- 
siderable manufactures  of  cotton  are  also  commencing.  Philadelphia,  particularly, 
is  becoming  more  manufacturing  than  commercial.*' 

To  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  growing  out  of  the  affair  of  the  Leopard 
and  Chesapeake,  it  may  be  well  to  present  the  main  facts  con- 
nectedly, instead  of  mingling  them  with  intervening  occurrences. 
It  is  to  be  premised  that  Mr.  Canning,  the  brilliant  eUve  of  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  uncompromisingness  of  whose  toryism, 
like  that  of  his  archetype,  was  only  equalled  by  its  undaunted- 
ness  in  action,  was  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  There  was  a  strong  party  in  England  composed  of  the 
ship-owners,  the  navy,  the  East  and  West  India  merchants,  and 
"  political  characters  of  great  consideration  in  the  state,"  who 
were  decidedly  in  favor  of  plundering,  and  sweeping  away  the 
competition  of,  American  commerce.  So  strong  was  this  combi- 
nation, wrote  home  Monroe,  that  "it  was  most  certain  that 
nothing  could  be  obtained  of  the  Government  on  any  point  but 
what  miglit  be  extorted  by  necessity."  Everything,  therefore, 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  was  in  a  most  uncertain 
state — the  results  depending  more  perhaps  on  the  success  of 
particular  interests  and  political  combinations  in  England  than 
on  any  other  causes. 

It  has  been  sometimes  assumed  that  the  President's  rejection 
of  the  treaty  formed  by  Monroe  and  Pinkney  was  the  origin 
of  all  the  hostile  feeling  in  England  against  us,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  war  of  1812.  Canning  did  afterwards  complain  that 
the  President  had  no  right  to  approve  what  he  pleased  and 
condemn  what  he  pleased  in  the  treaty,  and  instruct  the  Ameri- 
can ministers  to  attempt  to  procure  amendments  in  the  latter 
points  and  consider  the  former  settled.  He  required  that  the 
whole  subject  be  reopened  from  the  beginning,  if  any  part  of  it 
was  reopened.  But  in  glancing  through  Monroe's  correspond- 
ence until  he  asked  his  audience  of  leave,  we  do  not  observe  an 
intimation  that  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  complained  of  or 
treated  as  an  offensive  and  much  less  a  hostile  act. 
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The  truth  was,  England  had  determined  to  replenish  her 
huge  navy  through  her  Bonapartean  wars  from  the  preeminent 
seamen,  who  were  trained  in  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  would  submit  to  this,  she  was  willing  to 
make  some  concessions  in  favor  of  our  commerce.  But  we  had 
received  a  significant  hint,  even  on  this  head,  at  the  moment 
our  ministers  signed  the  rejected  treaty,  in  the  notice  that  the 
provisions  in  favor  of  our  neutral  rights  would  depend  on  our 
degree  of  submission  to  France,  and  that  England  would  practi- 
cally reserve  the  sole  right  of  deciding  in  the  latter  particular. 
In  short,  the  complete  supremacy  which  England  had  obtained 
on  the  ocean  rendered  a  war  between  her  and  a  maritime  power 
as  growing  and  enterprising  as  the  United  States  absolutely 
unavoidable,  unless  the  latter  were  willing  to  play  the  part  of  a 
very  tame  jackal  to  a  very  hungry  lion.  We  had  in  reality  a 
second  war  of  independence  to  fight,  as  necessary  as  the  first  for 
the  preservation  of  certain  essential  parts  of  our  independent 
nationality. 

No  civilized  nation  of  modern  times  had  claimed  the  right 
of  forcibly  taking  desertere  from  the  public  vessels  of  a  friend. 
Consequently,  Mr.  Canning  went  through  the  form  of  expressing 
his  regrets  to  the  American  minister  in  regard  to  the  aflair  of 
the  Chesapeake ;  and  he  even  said  that,  "  if  the  British  ofBcei-s 
should  prove  to  have  been  culpable,  the  most  prompt  and  efifec- 
tual  reparation  should  be  aflbrded  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  But  he  persisted  in  connecting  the  question 
with  that  of  the  nationality  of  the  deserters,  and  with  others 
having  as  little  proper  relevancy.  His  conduct,  in  short,  was 
obviously  evasive,  and  intended  to  gain  time  for  political  develop- 
ments at  home  and  warlike  ones  abroad. 

He  presently  found  a  new  cavil  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
President  had  ordered  British  armed  vessels  out  of  the  Aniferi- 
can  waters — assuming  that  it  w^as  an  act  of  retaliation  without 
awaiting  explanations.  And  he  next  declared  that  he  would 
not,  in  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  United  States,  connect 
the  siSsLir  of  the  Chesapeake  with  the  subject  of  impressment 
— that  if  our  ministers'  instructions  compelled  them  to  connect 
these  topics,  further  efibrts  to  treat  would  be  useless  for  the  pre- 
sent— that  in  that  event,  a  minister  would  be  forthwith  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  arrange  the  afl^air  of  the  Chesapeake,  but 
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not  "  empowered  to  entertain,  as  connected  with  this  topic,  any 
proposition  respecting  the  search  of  merchant  vessels." 

In  October,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  British  king, 
authorizing  and  commanding  officers  of  his  ships  of  war  '^  to 
seize  upon,  take,  and  bring  away"  all  his  natural-bom  subjects 
found  serving  in  merchant  vessels  of  any  foreign  state.  On 
receiving  information  that  such  subjects  were  serving  on  board 
a  foreign  armed  vessel,  his  officers  were  to  require  their  delivery, 
and  if  it  was  refused,  to  so  report  to  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  squadron:  and  the  last-named  officer  was  to  trans- 
mit the  fact  immediately  to  the  British  minister  at  tlie  "  seat  of 
government  of  that  state  to  which  the  said  foreign  ship  of  war 
should  belong,  to  demand  reparation  for  the  injury,"  etc. 

On  it  being  objected  by  the  American  minister  that  this 
closed  the  door  to  negotiation.  Canning  replied  that  it  was 
merely  a  declaration  of  the  existing  law,  necessary  to  be  made 
for  the  information  of  his  majesty's  commanders,  since  the  dis- 
avowal of  Berkley's  conduct  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  left 
them  without  a  guide  to  their  proper  action.  Towards  the  close 
of  October,  he  made  a  final  reply  to  the  proposition  of  the 
American  ministers,  to  renew  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the 
rejected  treaty ;  and  he  declined  to  do  so. 

Monroe,  considering  all  the  objects  of  his  particular  mission 
now  at  an  end,  asked  his  audience  of  leave,  and  returned  home. 
Pinkney  remained  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  resident  minister. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1807,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
issued  orders  in  council,  which  showed  that  the  interests  which 
were  in  favor  of  plundering  our  commerce  had  completely 
triumphed.  These  orders  declared  all  ports  and  places  belong- 
ing to  France  and  her  allies  subjected  to  the  same  restric- 
tions as  if  in  a  state  of  rigorous  blockade,  with  the  exception 
that  neutral  vessels  might  trade  in  them  on  clearing  from  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  or  her  allies,  "  under  such  regulations  as 
his  majesty  might  think  fit  to  prescribe,"  and  on  the  condition, 
also,  that  on  their  return  voyages  they  sail  directly  to  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  or  her  allies,  again  submitting  to  the  prescribed 
"  regulations."  But  if  neutrals  were  found,  under  any  circum- 
stances, carrying  French  "  certificates  of  origin,"*  the  vessel  and 

*  "Certificates  of  origin "  were  certificates  obtained  of  French  agents  at  the  ports 
of  shipment,  declaring  that  the  articles  of  the  cargo  were  not  of  the  produco  or  mana- 
facturo  of  his  Brttannic  majesty's  dominions. 
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cargo  were  declared  lawful  prize.  The  "  regulations  "  included 
an  onerous  "transit  duty,"  and  required  neutrals  to  take  out 
a  British  "license"  to  trade  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain.* 

Napoleon  determined  that  England  should  not  be  benefited 
by  this  system,  whatever  wrongs  he  might  inflict  on  neutrals,  to 
prevent  it,  and  he  issued  his  "  Milan  decree  "  (December  17th, 
1807),  declaring  every  vessel  denationalized  and  forfeited  which 
submitted  to  be  searched  by  British  cruisers,  or  paid  duties  or 
license  money  to  that  Government,  or  which  was  found  sailing 
to  or  from  British  ports.  These  regulations  were  to  be  annulled 
as  soon  as  Great  Britain  should  return  to  the  principles  of  the 
laws  of  nations. 

The  consequences  of  all  these  measures  were  that  American 

*  These  "  regn^lations  "  were  establiflhed  by  an  additional  order  in  council,  November 
25th,  1807 ;  and  by  an  act  of  parliament  of  March  25th,  1808. 

The  direct  war  on  neutral  rights  had  been  commenced  by  the  British  orders  in  coon- 
eil  of  May  16th,  1806,  which  declared  the  whole  coast  of  France  and  Germany,  ftom  Brest 
to  the  Elbe — a  distance  of  about  eight  hundred  miles— in  a  state  of  blockade !  This  was 
retaliated  by  Napoleon's  *'  Berlin  decree,"  of  November  2lBt,  1806,  which  declared  the 
British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.  The  second  British  order  of  Jannary,  1807,  and 
the  third  and  crushing  one  of  November,  the  same  year,  were  avowedly  made  in  retali- 
ation of  the  Berlin  decree.  Tet,  when  that  of  January  was  made,  it  was  not  pretended 
that  **  any  injury  had  accrued  to  or  was  apprehended  by  Great  Britain,  from  an  execu- 
tion of  the  French  decree  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  on  the  theatre  of 
their  neutral  rights."  (See  Madison  to  Erskine,  March  25th,  1808.)  In  fact,  it  was  noto- 
rious that  the  Berlin  decree  was  not  enforced  against  the  United  States  until  about  a 
year  after  its  date  and  until  long  after  the  retaliatory  order  in  council.  Alexander  Baring 
(since  Lord  Ashburton)  a  distinguished  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  truly  said  : 
**  No  coiiilemnation  of  an  American  vessel  had  ever  taken  place  under  it;  and  so  little 
did  the  French  privateers  interfere  with  the  trade  of  America  with  this  country,  that  the 
insurance  on  it  has  been  but  very  little  higher  than  in  time  of  profound  peace  ;  while 
that  on  the  American  trade  with  the  Contment  of  Europe  has  at  the  same  time  been 
doubled  and  even  trebled  by  the  conduct  of  our  cruisers.  (In^iry  into  the  Causes  and 
CoMequencea  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  etc.,  by  Alexander  Banng,  M.P.  London,  Feb- 
ruary, 1S08.)  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  but  one  explanation  of  the  conduct  of 
England  towards  the  United  States.  She  began  a  species  of  nitval  aggression  peculiarly 
injurious  to  them  and  profitable  to  herself.  When  France  retaliated,  making  an  excep- 
tion in  favor  of  the  United  States,  England  made  that  retaliation  a  pretext  for  a  new  and 
more  sorious  aggression  on  the  United  States !  She  occupied  then  the  miserable  attitude 
of  a  power  taking  advantage  of  her  own  wrong  to  push  on  a  war  of  commercial  regu- 
lations in  order  to  plunder  an  innocent  third  party. 

It  was  the  well  settled  law  of  England  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  paper 
or  more  declaratory  blocka<ie,  which  would  authorize  confiscation  for  violating  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  Betsey,  December  18th,  1798,  Sir  William  Scott  held:  *'  On  the  question 
of  blockade,  three  things  must  be  proved;  first,  the  existence  of  an  actual  blockade  ; 
second,  the  knowledge  of  the  party ;  third,  some  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  in  or 
coming  out  with  a  cargo,  laden  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade."  (Rob.  Adm. 
Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  93.)  This  opinion  was  confirmed  in  repeated  cases  extending  down  to  the 
interpolations  in  international  maritime  law,  commenced  by  the  earlier  orders  in  coun- 
cil. So  scrupulous  was  England  in  ISOO,  that  the  Maria  Schrceder.  a  neutral  vessel,  was 
ordered  to  be  restored  for  violating  the  blockade  of  Havre — it  being  shown  that  that 
blockade  was  not  strictly  maintained.  (Rob.  vol.  iii.  p.  147.)  In  1)^07,  a  paper  block- 
ade or  u'^arly  the  whole  European  continent  authorized  confiscation,  and  carrying  a 
** certificate  of  origin,"  authorized  the  condemnation  of  ehip  and  cargo!  Even  Redtlio, 
perhaps  the  most  blind  apologist  of  England  who  has  ever  written  on  maritime  law, 
refuses  to  iustify  the  "regulations"  under  the  British  order  in  council  of  November, 
1807.  (Rcddie  on  Maritime  International  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S-31.)  Bynkershoek  thus,  in 
consonance  with  reason  and  justice,  lays  down  the  rule  which  limits' the  right  of  retalia- 
tion to  the  aggressor:  *^  Diceres  id  edictum,  jure  retorsionis  subsistere.  Scd  rotorsio 
nonest,  nisi  ad  versus  eum,  qui  ipse  damni  quid  dedit ;  ac  deinde  patitur;  nou  vero  advcr- 
BUS  communem  amicum."    *'  Qui  injnriam  non  fecit,  nou  recto  patitur." 
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commerce  with  any  European  power  (unless  we  should  practi- 
cally except  England)  was  mostly  excluded  from  the  ocean.  If 
it  attempted  to  reach  the  Continent  in  violation  of  British  orders, 
it  became  the  almost  certain  prey  of  British  crui6ci*8  in  going  or 
returning.  If  it  stopped  and  paid  the  required  tribute  to 
England,  confiscation  awaited  it  when  it  reached  continental 
ports. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  26th  of  October.  The  Federal- 
ists were  reduced  to  a  still  smaller  minority  than  in  the  preceding 
Congress.  In  the  Senate,  William  11.  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
soon  took  the  place  of  Baldwin,  deceased  ;*  John  Pope,  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  place  of  Clay ;  Jesse  Franklin,  of  North  Carolina, 
the  place  of  Stone ;  Andrew  Gregg,  of  Pennsylvania,  tlie  place 
of  Logan ;  Jonathan  Robinson,  of  Vermont,  the  place  of  Smith ; 
Chauncey  Goodrich,  of  Connecticut,  the  place  of  Tracy,  de- 
ceased; Elisha  Matthewson,  of  llhode  Island,  the  ])lace  of 
Fenner;  and  Nahum  Parker,  of  New  Hampshire,  the  place  of 
Plumer.  There  were  but  six  Federal  senators  in  all :  Hillhouse 
and  Goodrich,  of  Connecticut ;  Bayard  and  White,  of  Delaware ; 
and  Pickering  and  Adams,  of  Massachusetts.  The  number  was 
soon  to  be  reduced  to  five,  by  Mr.  Adams  going  over  to  the 
Republicans. 

Among  the  most  prominent  Administration  members  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  W.  C.  Nicholas,  Eppes  and 
Burwell,  of  Virginia ;  Macon  and  Alston,  of  North  Carolina ; 
Campbell,  of  Tennessee ;  Varnum,  Crowninshield  and  Bacon,  of 
Massachusetts;  Findley  and  Sniilie,  of  Pennsylvania;  Sloan, 
of  New  Jersey ;  Clinton,  Mumford,  and  Van  Cortlandt,  of  New 
York ;  R.  M.  Johnson  and  Desha,  of  Kentucky ;  and  Troup,  of 
Georgia.  The  most  prominent  Federalists  were  Quincy,  of 
Massochusetts ;  Dana  and  Davenport,  of  Connecticut ;  Key,  of 
Maryland  ;  and  Gardenier  and  Van  Rensselaer,  of  New  York. 
Tlie  Quids  were  represented  by  three  or  four  members  of  consi- 
derable ability,  with  John  Randolph  at  their  head. 

The  President's  message  was  calm  in  its  tone.  After  allud- 
ing to  the  causes  which  induced  the  extraordinary  mission  to 
Great  Britain,  he  said  : 


*  To  be  more  particnlar,  he  took  the  place  of  George  Jones,  who  woh  appointed  by 
the  Governor^  on  the  decease  of  Baldwin,  Angost  27th,  1807,  and  who  held  until  Noveni'. 
ber  7th,  1807. 
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"  The  instructions  given  to  our  ministers  were  framed  in  the  sincerest  spirit  of 
amity  and  moderation.  They  accordingly  proceeded,  in  conformity  therewith,  to 
propose  arrangements  wliich  might  embrace  and  settle  all  the  points  in  difference 
between  us,  which  might  bring  us  to  a  mutual  understanding  on  our  neutral  and 
national  rights,  and  provide  for  a  commercial  intercourse  on  conditions  of  some 
equality.  After  long  and  fruitless  endeavors  to  effect  the  purposes  of  their  mis- 
pion,  and  to  obtain  arrangements  within  the  limits  of  their  instructions,  they  con- 
cluded to  sign  such  as  could  be  obtained,  and  to  send  them  for  consideration, 
candidly  declaring  to  the  other  negotiators,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  acting 
against  their  instructions,  and  that  their  Government,  therefore,  could  not  be 
pledged  for  ratification.  Some  of  the  articles  proposed  might  have  been  admitted 
on  a  principle  of  compromise,  but  others  were  too  highly  disadvantageous,  and  no 
sufficient  provision  was  made  against  the  principal  source  of  the  irritations  and  col- 
lisions which  were  constantly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  two  nations.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  whether  a  treaty  should  be  accepted  in  that  form  could  have  admitted 
but  of  one  decision,  even  had  no  declarations  of  the  other  party  impaired  our  confi- 
dence in  it.  Still  anxious  not  to  close  the  door  against  friendly  adjustment,  new 
modifications  were  framed,  and  further  concessions  authorized  than  could  before 
have  been  supposed  necessary ;  and  our  ministers  were  instructed  to  resume  their 
negotiations  on  these  grounds." 

He  declared  that  we  were  "  reposing  in  confidence  "  in  "  tliis 
new  reference  to  amicable  discussion,"  when,  "by  a  formal 
order  from  the  British  Admiral,"  the  Chesapeake  was  attacked. 
He  then  stated  the  steps  taken  in  consequence,  but  that  no 
answer  had  yet  been  received  from  the  British  Government. 

He  complained  that  the  aggressions  thus  began  had  been 
continued  by  the  British  commanders  remaining  in  our  waters, 
in  defiance  of  our  authority,  by  habitual  violations  of  our  juris- 
diction, and  by  putting  to  death  one  of  the  pei^sons  taken  from 
the  Chesapeake.  He  said,  these  aggravations  necessarily  led  to 
the  policy  of  admitting  no  foreign  armed  vessels  into  our  har- 
bors, or  maintaining  a  force  sufficient  to  control  them,  and  that 
the  expense  of  the  last  and  its  "  inconsistence  witli  our  princi- 
ples "  would  "  dispense  with  those  courtesies  whicJi  would 
necessarily  call  for  it,"  and  leave  us  as  free  to  exclude  the  navy 
as  the  army  of  a  foreign  power  from  our  limits. 

The  British  order  in  Council  of  January  7th,  1807,  was  thus 
alluded  to : 

**  To  former  violations  of  maritime  rights,  another  is  now  added  of  very  exieu- 
sive  effect.  The  government  of  that  nation  has  issued  an  order  interdicting  all  trade 
by  neutrals  between  ports  not  in  amity  with  them ;  and  being  now  at  war  wtth 
nearly  every  nation  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  seas,  our  vessels  are 
required  to  sacrifice  their  cargoes  at  the  first  port  they  touch,  or  to  return  homo 
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without  the  benefit  of  going  to  any  other  market.  Under  this  new  law  of  the  ocean, 
our  trade  on  the  Mediterranean  has  been  swept  away  by  neizures  and  condemna- 
tions, and  that  in  other  seas  is  threatened  with  the  same  fate.^ 

"  Our  differences  with  Spain,"  he  said,  "  remained  still 
unsettled."  To  former  grounds  of  complaint,  was  now  added 
"a  very  serious  one" — a  decree  conforming  with  that  of  the 
French  Government  of  November  21st,  1806  (the  **  Berlin 
decree  "),  but  whether  it  "  would  also  be  conformed  to  that  in 
its  "  favorable  "  construction  and  application  in  relation  to  the 
United  States,"  had  not  been  ascertained. 

Witli  all  other  foreign  powers,  he  declared  our  relations  were 
on  their  usual  footing.  A  fermentation  had  been  observed 
among  the  Northwestern  Indians,  but  had  apparently  so  far 
subsided  as  to  require  no  new  measures.  The  appropriations  of 
the  last  session  had  been  mostly  expended  on  the  fortification 
of  New  York,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans,  as  the  most  exposed 
points,  and,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  gunboats  had  been  chiefly 
assigned  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  the  Chesapeake. 
"  Whether  our  movable  force  on  the  water,  so  material  in  aid 
of  the  defensive  works  on  the  land,  should  be  augmented  in  this 
or  any  other  form,  was  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature." 
For  manning  the  gunboats  in  case  of  sudden  attacks  on  our  har- 
bors, he  suggested  for  consideration,  whether  our  seamen  might 
not  justly  be  formed  into  a  special  militia,  "  to  be  called  on  for 
tours  of  duty  in  defence  of  the  harbors  where  they  shall  happen 
to  be."  When  our  peace  was  threatened,  the  President  said  he 
had,  without  waiting  for  a  law,  incurred  expenses  in  laying  in 
stores,  and  in  calling  all  our  gunboats  into  service,  which  he 
trusted  would  meet  the  approbation  of  Congress.  "  Whether  a 
regular  army  wate  to  be  raised,  and  to  what  extent,"  must  depend 
on  the  information  so  shcrtly  expected.  In  the  meantime,  he 
had  called  on  the  States  for  their  quotas  of  militia,  and  encou- 
raged the  acceptance  of  volunteers ;  and  they  were  ordered  to 
be  organized  and  ready  at  a  moment's  wai*ning. 

After  alluding  to  the  measures  resorted  to  to  break  up  Burr's 
enterprise,  their  complete  success,  but  the  defeat  of  all  measures 
to  convict  him  before  the  courts,  he  added : 

*'  Tou  will  be  enabled  to  Judge  whether  the  defeat  was  in  the  testimoujf  in  the 
law,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  law ;  and  wherever  it  shall  be  found,  the  legis- 
lature alone  can  apply  or  originate  the  remedy.    The  framcrs  of  our  Constitution 
VOL.  III. — 16 
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certainly  supposed  they  had  guarded,  as  well  their  government  against  destruction 
by  treason,  as  their  citizens  against  oppression,  under  pretence  of  it ;  and  if  ^ese 
ends  are  not  attained,  it  is  of  importance  to  inquire  by  what  means,  more  effectual, 
they  may  be  secured." 

The  revenue  maintained,*  he  said,  its  flourishing  condition. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  had  been  nearly  sixteen  millions 
of  dollars,  which,  with  the  five  and  a  half  millions  in  it,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  had  enabled  the  Government,  after  meet- 
ing current  demands  and  interest,  to  pay  more  than  four  millions 
of  the  principal  of  the  funded  debt — all  of  it  which  was  redeem- 
able. A  surplus  of  eight  millions  and  a  half  was  left  in  the 
treasury.  A  part  of  this  might  be  devoted  to  commencing  an 
accumulation  to  meet  the  installments  of  the  public  debts  as 
they  should  become  payable,  and  a  part  of  it  "  towards  com- 
pleting the  defence  of  the  exposed  points  of  our  country,  on  such 
a  scale  as  should  be  adapted  to  our  principles  and  circum- 
stances." 

Bills  were  before  long  brought  into  Congress,  appropriating 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  cover  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  President — eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  dollars  to 
procure  additional  gimboats — and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  fortifications.  But  decisive  action  was 
deferred  to  await  the  return  of  the  answer  to  our  demands  on 
England.  The  vessel  dispatched  for  that  purpose  did  not  return 
until  the  second  week  in  December. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  the  President  sent  the  following 
confidential  message  to  Congress  : 

**  The  communications  now  made,  showing  the  great  and  increasing  dangers  with 
whi«h  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  merchandise,  are  threatened  on  the  high  seas 
and  elsewhere,  from  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  and  it  being  of  great 
importance  to  keep  in  safety  these  essential  resources,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recom- 
mend the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  who  will  doubtless  perceive  all 
the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  an  inhibition  of  the  departure  of  our 
vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

"  Their  wisdom  will  also  see  the  necessity  of  making  every  preparation  for  what- 
ever events  may  grow  out  of  the  present  crisis." 

Accompanying  this  was  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  ordering  the  impressment  of  British  seamen 
in  foreign  service,  and  also  of  a  new  ofiicial  declaration  of  the 
Emperor  of  France  (made  September  18th,  1807),  of  the  con- 
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stmction  to  be  pat  on  the  Berlin  decree.  This  anthorized  the 
seizure  of  all  English  property  or  merchandise  from  England  or 
her  colonies,  whoever  the  owner,  found  on  board  neUtral  vessels. 
The  question  whether  the  vessels  bearing  such  property  or  mer- 
chandise should  be  confiscated,  was  reserved  for  future  decision. 

But  there  was  a  much  more  important  reason  for  a  recom- 
mendation of  an  immediate  embargo.  The  British  orders  in 
council  of  November  11th,  1807,  were  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment, though  they  had  not  been  received  in  that  oflScial  shape 
which  made  it  proper  for  the  President  to  communicate  them 
formally  to  Congress.* 

A  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  on  the  day  on  which  the 
President's  message  was  'received,  laying  an  embargo  on  the 
sailing,  unless  by  permission  of  the  President,  of  any  vessel  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  foreign  ports,  except  foreign 
ships  in  ballast,  or  with  cargoes  taken  outboard  before  notifica- 
tion of  the  act;  and  coastwise  vessels  were  required  to  give 
bonds  to  land  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States.    The  vote  on 

>  It  was  lonff  and  pertinaciously  insisted  by  the  opposition  that  the  President  had  no 
infonnation  of  wese  orders  when  he  sent  in  his  special  message.  Mr.  Jefferson  asserts  the 
contrary  in  a  letter  to  Madison,  July  lith,  1824.  Mr.  Madison  informed  Mr.  Tucker 
that  the  American  Government  was  previously  in  possession  of  the  information  ''  through 
an  authentic  private  channel,"  and  that  *^  it  was  confirmed  by  a  ministerial  English  news* 

{laper  received  at  the  same  time.  (Tucker's  Jefferson,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.)  In  a  published 
etter  to  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  dated  March  31,  1808,  John  Quincy  Adams  said  : 

^^  It  is  true  that  these  orders  were  not  officially  communicated  with  the  President's 
message  recommending  the  Embargo.  They  had  not  been  officially  received— but  they 
were  announced  in  several  paragraphs  f^om  London  and  Liverpool  newspapers  of  the 
10th,  11th  and  12th  of  November,  which  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer  [of  Wash- 
ington City]  of  18th  December,  the  day  on  which  the  embargo  message  was  sent  to 
Congress.  The  British  Government  had  taken  care  that  they  should  not  bo  authentically 
known  before  their  time— for  the  very  same  newspapers  which  gave  this  inofficial  notice 
of  these  orders,  announced  also  the  departure  of  Mr.  Rose,  upon  a  special  mission  to  the 
United  States.  And  we  now  know  that  of  these  all-devourhig  instruments  of  rapine, 
Mr.  Rose  was  not  even  informed 

"  They  were  not  merely  without  official  authenticity.  Rumors  had  for  several  weeks 
been  in  circulation  derived  from  English  prints,  and  from  private  correspondences,  that 
such  orders  were  to  issue  ;  and  no  inconsiderable  pains  were  taken  here  to  discredit  the 
fact.  Assurances  were  given  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  no  such  orders  to  be  con- 
templated. Suspicion  was  lulled  by  declarations  equivalent  nearly  to  a  positive  denial ; 
and  th'^sc  opiates  were  continued  for  weeks  after  the  Embargo  was  laid,  until  Iklr.  Erskine 
received  instructions  to  make  the  offlciid  communication  of  the  orders  themselves,  in 
their  proper  shape,  to  our  Government." 

The  following  is  one  of  the  paragraphs  from  the  Intelligencer,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Adams : 

"  LoKDOV,  November  10. 

'*  A  proclamation  is  now.  we  understand,  in  readiness  for  his  majesty's  signature, 
declaring  France  and  the  whole  of  her  vassal  kingdoms  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  prohibiting 
all  intercourse  with  her  or  them ;  and  all  entrance  of  vessels  into  her  or  their  harbors, 
except  of  such  as  have  cleared  last  firom  a  British  port,  either  home  or  foreign." 

The  preceding  very  specific  statements  of  Mr.  Adams  were  published  in  less  than  four 
months  after  the  date  or  the  President's  special  message,  ami  we  have  seen  no  contem- 
poraneous efforts  made  to  specifically  meet  and  disprove  them.  We  have  paid  the  more 
attention  to  this  point,  because  we  shall  presently  find  Mr.  Canning  himself  tauntingly 
repeating  the  ungrounded  and  foolish  assertion  of  the  American  opposition. 
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the  final  passage  stood,  yeas  twenty-two;  nays  six.*  The  bill 
passed  the  House  three  days  afterwards  (Monday,  21st)  by  a 
vote  of  eighty-two  to  forty-four.  It  was  furiously  opposed  by 
the  Federalists  and  Quids;  and  some  firm  Republicans  voted 
with  them  on  various  grounds,  which  we  have  not  space  to 
explain. 

The  President,  on  the  23d  of  Novembei*,  sent  to  Congress  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  and  testimony  in  the  trial 
of  Burr.  On  the  27th,  Maclay,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  in  the 
Senate  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  John 
Smith,  a  senator  from  Ohio,  ought  to  be  expelled  "  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron 
Burr  against  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States." 
The  resolution,  after  some  amendments  which  gave  it  a  wider 
scope,  passed  without  a  division,  and  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee of  seven,  of  which  J.  Q.  Adams  was  chairman.  That  gen- 
tleman made  a  report  on  the  31st,  characterized  by  his  usual 
vigor  of  thought  and  diction;  and  as  the  basis  on  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  presently  acted,  it  would  be  omitting  a 
forcible  indication  of  public  sentiment  in  the  highest  places, 
not  to  present  glimpses  of  this  able  paper.  The  following  are 
some  of  its  passages : 

"  It  [the  Constitution]  has  not  subjected  him  [Senator  Smith]  to  removal  by 
impeachment ;  and  when  the  darling  of  the  people's  clioice  has  become  their  dead- 
liest foe,  can  it  enter  the  imagination  of  a  reasonable  man  that  the  sanctuary  of 
tlieir  legislation  must  remain  polluted  with  his  presence,  until  a  court  of  common 
law,  with  its  pace  of  snail,  can  ascertain  whether  his  crime  was  committed  on  the 
right  or  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river  ;  whether  a  puncture  of  difference  can  be  found 
between  the  words  of  the  charge  and  the  words  of  the  proof;  whether  the  witnesses 
of  his  guilt  should  or  should  not  be  heard  by  his  jury";  and  whether  he  was  puiiisli- 
ablc,  because  present  at  an  overt  act,  or  intangible  to  public  justice,  because  he 
only  contrived  and  prepared  it  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  traitor  to  that  country 
which  has  loaded  him  with  favors,  guilty  to  the  common  understanding  of  all  man- 
kind, should  be  suffered  to  return  unquestioned  to  that  post  of  honor  and  confidence, 
where,  in  the  zenith  of  his  good  fame,  he  had  been  placed  by  the  esteem  of  hi.*: 
countrymen,  and  in  defiance  of  their  wishes,  in  mockery  of  their  fear:*,  surrounded 
by  the  pubhc  indignation,  but  inaccessible  to  its  bolt,  pursue  the  purposes  of  trea- 
son in  the  heart  of  the  national  councils?  Must  the  assembled  rulers  of  the  land 
listen  with  calmness  and  indifference,  session  after  session,  to  the  voice  of  noioriou>s 
infamy,  until  the  sluggard  step  of  municipal  justice  can  overtake  his  enormities  ? 
Must  they  tamely  see  tlie  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions,  the  safety  of  present  and 

1  The  nays  were  Crawford,  Goodrich,  Hillhouse,  Maclay,  Pickering  and  White.    Of 
the  Federal  senators,  Mr.  Adams  voted  for  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Bayard  was  absent. 
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future  ages,  depending  upon  his  vote,  recorded  with  theirs,  merely  because  the 
absurd  benignity  of  general  maxims  may  have  remitted  to  him  the  forfeiture  of  his 
life? 

*'  From  the  volume  of  printed  evidence  communicated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Congress,  relating  to  the  trial-  of  Aaron*  Burr,  it  appears  that  a 
great  part  of  the  testimony  which  was  essential  to  his  conviction  upon  the  indict- 
ment for  treason,  was  withheld  from  the  jury  upon  an  opinion  of  the  Court,  that 
Aaron  Burr,  not  having  been  present  at  the  overt  act  of  treason  alleged  in  the  in- 
dictmcnt,  no  testimony  relative  to  his  conduct  or  declarations  elsewhere,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  transactions  on  Blennerhassetf  s  Island  could  be  admitted.  And  in 
consequence  of  this  suppression  of  evidence,  the  traverse  jury  found  a  verdict, 
*  That  Aaron  Burr  was  not  proved  to  be  guilty,  under  that  indictment,  by  any  evi- 
dence submitted  to  them/  It  was  also  an  opinion  of  the  Court,  that  none  of  the 
transactions,  of  which  evidence  was  given  on  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  did  amount 
to  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  and,  of  course,  that  they  did  not  amount  to  treason. 
These  decisions,  forming  the  basis  of  the  issue  upon  the  trials  of  Burr,  anticipated 
the  event  which  must  have  awaited  the  trials  of  the  bills  against  Mr.  Smith,  who, 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  mu^t  have  been  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their 
application ;  they  were  the  sole  inducements  upon  which  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  abandoned  the  prosecution  against  him. 

"  Your  committee  are  not  disposed  now  to  question  the  correctness  of  these 
decisions  on  a  case  of  treason  before  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  But  whether 
the  transactions  proved  against  Aaron  Burr  did  or  did  not  amount,  in  technical  lan- 
guage, to  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  your  committee  have  not  a  scruple  of  doubt 
on  their  minds,  that,  but  for  the  vigilance  and  energy  of  the  Government,  and  of 
faithful  citizens  under  its  directions,  in  arresting  their  progress  and  in  crushing  his 
designs,  they  would,  in  a  very  short  lapse  of  time,  have  terminated  not  only  in  a 
war,  but  in  a  war  of  the  most  horrible  description,  in  a  war  at  once  foreign  and 
domestic.  As  little  hesitation  have  your  committee  in  saying,  that  if  the  daylight 
of  evidence,  combining  one  vast  complicated  intention,  with  overt  acts  innumerable, 
be  not  excluded  from  the  mind  by  the  curtain  of  artificial  rules,  the  simplest  under- 
standing cannot  but  see  what  the  subtlest  understanding  cannot  disguise,  crimes 
before  which  ordinary  treason  whitens  into  virtue — crimes  of  which  w^ar  is  the 
mildest  feature.  The  debaucliment  of  our  army,  the  plunder  and  devastation  of  our 
own  and  foreign  territories,  the  dissolution  of  our  national  Union,  and  the  root  of 
interminable  civil  war,  were  but  the  means  of  individual  aggrandizement,  the  steps 
to  projected  usurpation.  If  the  ingenuity  of  a  demon  were  tasked  to  weave,  into 
one  composition,  all  the  great  moral  and  political  evils  which  could  be  inflicted  upon 
the  people  of  these  States,  it  could  produce  nothing  more  than  a  texture  of  war, 
dismemberment,  and  despotism." 

The  report  concluded  with  a  resolution  that  Smith  be  ex- 
pelled for  his  "  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr 
against  the  peace,  union,  and  liberty  *  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

Hillhouse  moved  that  Smith  be  heard  by  counsel  not  ex- 

>  These  words  are  italicized  in  the  report. 
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ceeding  two.    Adams  opposed  this,  and  Hillhouse  and  Bayard 
replied.    Tlie  latter,  among  other  things,  said  : 

**  I  do  not  consider  the  question  to  be,  whether  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  which 
Burr  was  the  author  ?  That  such  a  conspiracy  did  exist,  I  firmly  beUeve ;  and  I 
further  believe  that  scarcely  a  man  in  the  United  States  doubts  it.  Nor  is  it  the 
question,  whether  the  course  pursued  against  Burr  has  been  as  discreet  as  it  might 
have  been,  or  whether  certdn  alleged  subtleties  ought  to  have  been  discarded  by 
the  courts  of  law.  The  only  question  is,  whether  John  Smith  did  participate  in  this 
conspiracy  ?  If  he  did,  even  in  the  smallest  criminal  degree,  I  shall  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  giving  my  vote  for  his  expulsion.*' 

Smith  was  finally  heard  by  counsel,  and  testimony,  oral  and 
written,  was  submitted.  The  final  question  was  not  reached 
until  April  9th,  when  the  vote  stood  for  expulsion  nineteen, 
against  it  ten.  Two-thirds  not  voting  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  failed.  Smith  held  his  seat  during  the  session,  and 
then  resigned. 

If  other  Federal  senators  did  not  as  frankly  as  Adams  and 
Bayard  announce  their  convictions  of  Burr's  guilt,  we  think  no 
one  avowed  an  opposite  conclusion — or  pronounced  the  Presi- 
dent a  tyrant  for  crushing  the  conspiracy — or  intimated  that  he 
had  consciously  sought  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  man. 
As  already  remarked,  the  national  feeling  had  been  too  seriously 
and  audibly  expressed  to  invite  any  repetition  of  the  former 
ambitious  demonstrations  of  sympathy  for  the  accused. 

The  vote  on  Smith's  expulsion  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
strictly  a  party  division — though  most  of  the  Republicans  voted 
for,  and  most  of  the  Federalists  against  it.  Tliere  were  those 
in  each  party  who  believed  Smith  had  been  wheedled  into 
Burr's  enterprise  without  understanding  its  character.  Among 
these  was  Giles,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  most  decided  adminis- 
tration members ;  and  he  both  spoke  and  voted  against  the 
resolution.  Ills  vote,  given  the  other  way,  would  have  changed 
the  result. 

Further  manifestations  of  deep  feeling  in  Congress  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  w4iich  Burr's  case  had  been  disposed  of,  were 
not  w^anting.  Giles  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  February 
11th,  for  the  punishment  of  treason  and  other  offences,  in  which 
several  new  and  stringent  clauses  were  introduced,  and  the  aid- 
ing or  assisting  in  doing  certain  traitorous  acts  by  any  one, 
"  though  not  personally  present  when  any  such  act  was  done  or 
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committed,"  was  made  treason,  punishable  with  death.  After 
some  amendments,  this  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  eighteen 
to  ten.  Randolph  reported  a  milder  bill  in  the  other  house,  but 
it  provided  that  any  "  persons  combining,  confederating,  or  con- 
spiring," to  do  traitorous  acts,  should  "  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  treason,"  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  required  to  give  sureties  for  good  behavior  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court.  No  final  action  appears  to  have  been 
had  on  the  bill.  Congress  were  so  much  occupied  with  the 
menacing  state  of  our  relations  with  England,  that  all  other 
topics  were  comparatively  neglected.* 

Violations  of  the  Embargo  Act,  by  enrolled  coasting  vessels 
carrying  cargoes  to  the  West  Indies,  called  for  a  supplementary 
enactment  during  the  session.  Even  this  did  not  meet  the  frau- 
dulent ingenuity  brought  into  exercise  to  elude  its  provisions, 
and  still  another  law  became  necessary.  The  debates  on  the 
supplementary  acts  were  conducted  with  unparalleled  asperitj. 
Barent  Gardenier,  one  of  the  Federal  members  from  New  York, 
in  discussing  the  subject  (February  10th),  declared  that  the 
original  embargo  law  had  a  different  object  from  what  it  pro- 
fessed— tliat  "  it  was  a  sly,  cunning  measure,"  and  ho  asked  : 

"  Are  the  nation  prepared  for  this?  If  you  wish  to  try  whether  they  are,  tell 
them  at  once  what  is  your  object — tell  them  what  you  mean — tell  them  you  mean  to 
take  part  with  the  Grand  Pacificator ;  or  else  stop  your  present  ciDurse.  Do  not  go 
on  forging  dhains  to  fasten  us  to  the  car  of  the  Imperial  Conqueror/' 

The  common  accusation  of  the  Federalists  at  this  period,  was 
that  the  Embargo  was  designed  to  favor  France  in  her  war  with 
England — that  this  was  the  main  object  of  the  Government  in 
proposing  that  measure.     On  Gardenier's  uttering  the  above 

1  Much  stronger  public  manifestations  of  feelhig  in  regard  to  Burr's  trial,  took  place 
out  of  Congress,  ana  in  a  few  instances  they  assumed  official  forms.  The  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  passed  resolutions  requesting  the  members  of  Congress  from 
that  State  to  use  their  endeavors  to  have  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  submitted  to 
the  State  legislatures,  making  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  removable  by  the  President 
on  a  joint  address  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  These  resolutions  were  presented  by 
Maclay  in  the  Senate,  and  by  Whitehill  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Towards  the  close  of  December,  Randolph  moved  that  the  Presideot  be  requested  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  General  Wilkinson's  conduct,  on  the  charge  that  he  had  received 
money,  in  1796,  from  the  Baron  Carondelet,  for  acting  as  an  agent  oftheSpanif>h  Govern 
ment.    The  resolution  finally  passed.    The  President  had  already,  at  Wilkinson's  request, 
ordered  a  Court  of  Inquiry.    Randolph's  invective,  as  usual,  had  not  been  restrained! 
within  any  limits  of  moderation.    Wilkinson  sent  him  a  challenge.    In  his  answer,  Rao^ 
dolph  tooK  the  good  ground  that  he  was  not  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  words  ppokcn> 
in  oebate,  and  the  very  poor  one  that  he  could  not  descend  to  the  level  of  a  disgracedt 
man.    Wilkinson  posted  him  as  a  coward,  and  there,  we  believe,  the  matter  dropped. 
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remarks,  he  was  called  to  order  by  Smilie,  Campbell,  Mont- 
gomery, and  several  others.  The  speaker  "  hoped  the  gentle- 
men would  keep  within  the  rules  of  propriety."  Mr.  Gardenier 
"  hoped  the  speaker  would  keep  order  in  the  House."  *  As  soon 
as  the  confusion  ceased,  he  continued : 

"  If  the  gentlemen  have  composod  themselves,  and  are  in  a  condition  to  hear,  I 
will  proceed.  I  wish  first,  however,  to  put  them  at  ease  on  one  point.  They  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  been  the  objects  at  whom  I  would  level  any- 
thing.   I  assure  the  gentlemen  I  did  not  mean  them.** 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  said : 

"  Tes,  sir,  I  do  fear  that  there  is  an  unseen  hand  which  is  guiding  us  to  the 
most  dreadful  destinies— unseen,  because  it  cannot  endure  the  light.  Darkness  and 
mystery  overshadow  this  House  and  the  whole  nation.  We  know  nothing — we  are 
permitted  to  know  nothing.  We  sit  here  as  mere  automata ;  we  legislate  without 
knowing,  nay,  sir,  without  wishing  to  know,  why  or  wherefore.  We  are  told  what 
we  are  to  do,  and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  do  it  We  move,  but  why  or  where- 
fore no  man  knows ;  we  are  put  in  motion,  but  how,  I  for  one  cannot  tclL** 

Proceeding  in  this  strain,  and  remarking,  "  this  course  will 
do  in  this  country  no  longer,"  the  speaker  called  him  to  order. 
Mr.  Alston  "  wished  the  gentleman  might  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed." Mr.  Gardenier  said,  "  I  do  not  desire  permission  of  that 
gentleman  ;  I  shall  permit  myself  to  proceed,"  etc. 

The  next  day,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  very 
severely  criticised  Gardenier's  remarks,  and  he  declared  if  they 
were  applied  to  him,  that  he  should  consider  them  "  a  base,  un- 
principled calumny."  He  said  if  he  was  called  "  a  tool  to 
others,  he  pronounced  it  a  slander,"  and  he  intimated  that  he 
held  himself  responsible  out  of  the  House  for  his  language. 
G.  W.  Campbell,  of  Tennessee,  was  one  of  the  individuals  so  dis- 
courteously alluded  to  by  Gardenier  as  beneath  his  notice.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members,  a  man  of  grave  and  pa- 
cific demeanor,  and,  says  one  of  his  colleagues,  of  a  *' rather  Qua- 
ker look."  Replying  to  Gardenier  on  the  22d,  he  said  that  when 
"  charges  of  the  most  serious  nature  were  made  on  that  floor 
against  a  majority  of  the  House — charges  that  they  were  acting 
under  and  governed  by  French  influence  (for  this  w^as  in  sub- 
stance the  allegation) — charges  which  he  believed  to  be  un- 
founded with  respect  to  every  member  of  the  House,  of  the 

*  Three  gentiemen  were  still  standing. 
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majority,  and  which,  so  far  as  regarded  himself,  he  knew  to  be, 
and  now  so  declared  them,  infamous,  groundless  falsehoods — ^it 
might  be  proper,"  etc.  Gardenier  challenged  Campbell.  The 
parties  met  at  Bladensburg,  and  the  challenger  fell  appa- 
rently mortally  wounded,  the  ball  entering  just  back  of  the  arm- 
pit, and  coming  out  near  the  back-bone.*  He  recovered,  however, 
in  about  six  weeks,  and,  as  if  to  prove  the  futility  of  this  kind 
of  arbitrament,  returned  to  his  duties  neither  a  sadder,  wiser, 
nor,  after  a  short  interval,  a  more  courteous  man. 

This  is  not  a  greatly  exaggerated  sample  of  the  debates  on 
the  Embargo,  and  of  the  habitual  charges  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Federal  members  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Federal 
newspapers,  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  that  measure. 

A  bill  to  raise  seven  regiments  of  regulars  passed  by  a  vote 
of  ninety-eight  to  sixteen.  Some  of  the  other  military  measures 
adopted  during  the  session  were  as  follows:  The  sum  of 
$852,500  was  appropriated  to  enable  the  President  to  construct 
or  purchase  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  gunboats.  The  sum 
of  $1,000,000  was  placed  at  his  disposal  for  fortifications  for  the 
defence  of  (fnr  ports  and  harbors.  The  sum  of  $300,000  was 
appropriated  to  purchase  arms,  and  $150,000  to  purchase  salt- 
petre. The  President  was  authorized  to  call  upon  the  State  Ex- 
ecutives to  organize,  equip,  and  "  hold  in  readiness  to  march  at 
a  moment's  warning,"  one  hundred  thousand  militia,  and  to  call 
them  into  actual  service  at  his  discretion.  The  annual  sum  of 
$200,000  was  appropriated  for  providing  arms  and  military 
equipments .  for  the  whole  body  of  the  militia  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  distributed  by  the  States,  and  the  President  was 
authorized  to  construct  arsenals  and  manufactories  of  arms  at 
his  discretion.  The  sum  of  $986,363  was  appropriated  to  defray 
the  first  year's  expense  of  the  seven  regiments  of  regulars  which 
the  President  was  authorized  to  enroll. 

"We  will  not  close  our  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  ses- 
sion without  recording  that  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  John  Dickinson  was  received  by  it  with  the  same 
manifestations  of  official  respect  that  had  been  paid  to  the 
memories  of  Samuel  Ada,ms  and  Edmund  Pendleton.  Jacob 
Crowninshield,  the  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

>  Some  particnlara  of  this  dael  are  given  in  an  nnpabliahed  letter  of  Vice-President 
Clinton,  lying  before  ns. 
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aentatiyes  from  MafisachnsettB,  died  daring  this  sesaioD.  Con- 
gress adjourned  on  the  25th  day  of  April. 

Mr.  Hose,  the  special  mmister  sent  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  its  intimations  to 
Monroe  and  Pinkney,  had  arrived  in  Washington,  Jannary  18th, 
1808.  He  announced  that  his  instructions  limited  the  objects  of 
his  mission  to  a  settlement  of  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  and 
that  he  could  not  enter  even  upon  this  until  the  President's  pro* 
clamation,  ordering  British  ships  out  of  the  American  waters,  was 
withdrawn.  The  Secretary  of  State  replied  (March  5th),  that  it 
accorded  with  reason  and  the  uniform  position  of  England  under 
similar  circumstances,  that  the  aggressor  should  be  required  to 
put  things  into  their  former  condition  before  entering  upon 
counter  demands.  But  he  declared  that  if  the  British  minister 
would  disclose  the  terms  of  a  satisfactory  reparation,  the  repeal 
should  be  made  of  the  same  date  with  that  measure.  He 
stated  the  reasons  why  it  was  proper  to  couple  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment with  that  of  reparation  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake— ^inasmuch  as  the  desision  in  both  cases  rested  on  analo- 
gous principles — ^from  an  inclination  to  seize  thil  particular 
occasion  to  restore  a  full  harmony — and  because  the  United 
States,  intended  to  offer  terms  of  accommodation  which  could 
not  but  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Mr.  Hose  replied  (March 
17th),  declining  the  proposition,  and  declaring  his  mission  closed. 
He  soon  returned  to  England. 

The  President's  views  of  the  objects  and  effects  of  the  Em- 
bargo, and  of  the  proper  limit  of  its  continuance,  appear  in  a 
letter  to  the  Attorney-General,  March  23d,  1808  : 

**  The  Embargo  appears  to  be  approved,  even  by  the  Federalists  of  every  quar- 
ter except  yours.  The  alternative  was  between  that  and  war,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  the 
last  card  we  have  to  play,  short  of  war.  But  if  peace  does  not  take  place  in 
Europe,  and  if  France  and  England  will  not  consent  to  withdraw  the  operations  of 
their  decrees  and  orders  from  us,  when  Congress  shall  meet  in  December,  they  will 
have  to  consider  at  what  point  of  time  the  Embargo,  continued,  becomes  a  greater 
evil  than  war.  I  am  intlined  to  believe  we  shall  have  this  summer  and  autumn  to 
prepare  for  the  defence  of  our  sea-port  towns,  and  hope  that  in  that  time  the  works 
of  defenpe  will  be  completed,  which  have  been  provided  for  by  the  legislature.^* 

A  letter  to  Charles  Pinckney,  a  week  later,  discloses  his  im- 
pressions of  the  general  aspect  of  national  affairs  a  little  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  : 
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"  With  France  we  are  in  no  immediate  danger  of  war.  Her  future  views  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate.  The  immediate  danger  we  are  in  of  a  rupture  with  England, 
is  postponed  for  this  year.  This  is  effected  by  the  Embargo,  as  the  question  was 
simply  between  that  and  war.  That  may  go  on  a  certain  time,  perhaps  through  the 
year,  without  the  loss  of  their  property  to  our  citizens,  but  only  its  remaining  unem* 
ployed  on  their  hands.  A  time  would  come,  however,  when  war  would  be  prefer- 
able to  a  continuance  of  the  Embargo.  Of  this  Congress  may  have  to  decide  at 
their  next  meeting.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  good  information  that  a  negotiation 
for  peace  between  France  and  England  is  commencing  through  the  medium  of  Aus- 
tria. The  way  for  it  has  been  smoothed  by  a  determination  expressed  by  France 
(through  the  Moniteur,  which  is  their  Government  paper),  that  herself  and  her 
allies  will  demand  from  Great  Britain  no  renunciation  of  her  maritime  principles, 
nor  will  they  renounce  theirs.  Nothing  shall  be  said  about  them  in  the  treaty,  and 
both  sides  will  be  left  in  the  next  war  to  act  on  their  own.  No  doubt  the  meaning 
of  this  is,  that  all  the  Continental  powers  of  Europe  will  form  themselves  into  an 
armed  neutrality;  to  enforce  their  own  principles.  Should  peace  be  made,  we  shall 
have  safely  rode  out  the  storm  in  peace  and  prosperity.  If  wq  have  anything  to 
fear,  it  will  be  after  that.  Nothing  should  be  spared  from  this  moment  in  putting 
our  militia  in  the  best  condition  possible,  and  procuring  arms.  I  hope  that  this 
summer  we  shall  get  our  whole  seaports  put  in  that  state  of  defence  which  Congress 
has  thought  proportioned  to  our  circumstances  and  situation  ;  that  is  to  say,  put 
liOTB  tfinstUte  from  a  maritime  attack  by  a  moderate  squadron.  If  armies  are  com- 
bined with  their  fleets,  then  no  resource  can  be  provided  but  to  meet  them  in  the 
field.  We  propose  to  raise  seven  regiments  only  for  the  present  year,  depending 
always  on  our  militia  for  the  operations  of  the  first  year  of  war.  On  any  other  plan, 
we  should  be  obliged  always  to  keep  a  large  standing  army.*^ ' 

>  The  President's  private  correspondence  during  the  exciting  session  of  1807-8,  was 
as  diversified  in  its  topics  as  usual.  We  find  him  literally  rioting  among  the  fossil  remains 
of  mammoths,  and  other  monsters  of  the  extinct  world,  which  the  zeal  of  General  Wil- 
liam Clarke  (the  fellow  explorer  of  Lewis,  and  the  brother  of  the  ^*  Hannibal  of  the 
West ")  had  exhumed  for  nim  at  the  Big-Bone  Licks  of  the  Ohio,  and  sent  on  to  Wash- 
ing^ton ;  repeatedly  urging  Dr.  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia,  to  come  and  put  them  in  order ; 
corresponding  with  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  and  some  other 
friends,  on  agriculture  and  cognate  topics ;  giving  his  warm  approbation  to  the  plan, 
afterwards  successfully  carried  out,  of  that  great  and  far-seeing  merchiudt,  John  Jacob 
Astor,  in  relation  to  establishing  a  trade  with  the  Northwestern  Indians,  and  promising 
the  latter  the  countenance  and  all  the  reasonable  patronage  of  the  Government ;  ex- 
pressing his  interest  in  mineralogical  and  geograi)hical  explorations  to  Mr.  Bettay,  who 
wrote  him  of  silver  mines  seventeen  hundred  miles  west  of  St.  Louis ;  declaring  it  the 
duty  of  our  Government  to  ascertain  all  the  water  communications  across  our  continent, 
etc.,  etc.  On  the  1st  of  January  he  was  reelected  President  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society. 

The  explanation  of  his  views  on  one  head,  contained  in  a  private  letter,  will  be  read 
with  interest  b  v  many  persons.  On  the  23d  of  January  he  thus  replied  to  a  request  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  to  proclaim  a  national  fast  day : 

''  I  couBider  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  interdicted  by  the  Constitution 
from  intermeddling  with  religious  institutions,  their  doctrines,  discipline^,  or  exercises. 
This  results  not  only  from  the  provision  that  no  law  shall  be  made  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment or  free  exercise  of  religion,  but  from  that  also  which  reserves  to  the  States  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  Unitea  States.  Certainly,  no  power  to  prescribe  any  reli- 
gious exercise,  or  to  assume  authority  in  religious  discipline,  has  been  delegated  to  the 
General  Government.  It  must,  then,  rest  with  the  States,  as  far  as  it  can  be  in  any 
human  authority.  But  it  is  only  proposed  that  I  should  reeommend,  not  prescribe,  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  That  ia,  that  I  should  indireetlv  assume  to  the  United  States  an 
authority  over  religious  exercises,  which  the  Constitution  has  directly  precluded  them 
ft'om.  It  must  be  meant,  too,  that  this  recommendation  is  to  carrj  some  authority,  and 
to  be  sanctioned  by  some  penalty  on  those  who  disregard  it:  not,  indeed,  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, but  of  some  degree  of  proscription,  perhaps  in  public  opinion.    And  does 
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Addresses  poured  upon  the  President,  warmly  approving  of 
his  measures,  and  of  none  more  than  the  Embargo.  The  Legis- 
latures of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Orleans 
Territory,  New  Hampshire,  and  South  Carolina,  addressed  him 
to  this  effect  during  the  session  and  the  succeeding  recess.  To 
these  were  added  similar  communications  from  large  popular 
meetings,  or  political  organizations,  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Pittsburg,  and  other  cities — ^from  the 
Republicans  of  Connecticut  generally,  and  from  those  of  various 
counties  in  other  States.  He  also  received  a  large  number  of 
approbatory  addresses  from  religious  bodies,  principally  of  the 
Baptist  and  Quaker  denominations — though  the  Methodist 
Churches  sent  a  considwable  number.  The  Baptist  Associa- 
tions very  generally  addressed  him. 

The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  North 
Carolina — all,  perhaps,  that  acted,  in  1808,  before  Mr.  Jefferson's 
final  refusal  to  serve  a  third  term  had  been  made  public — 
solicited  his  continuance  in  office.  The  answer  to  each,  on  this 
subject,  was  as  follows  : 

"  That  I  should  lay  down  my  charge  at  a  proper  period,  is  as  much  a  duty  as  to 
have  borne  it  faithfully.  If  some  termination  to  the  services  of  the  chief  magistrate 
be  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution,  or  supplied  by  practice,  his  office,  nominally  for 
years,  will,  in  fact,  become  for  life  ;  and  history  shows  how  easily  that  degenerates 
into  an  inheritance.  Believing  that  a  representative  government,  responsible  at 
short  periods  of  election,  is  that  which  produces  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to 
mankind,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  do  no  act  which  shall  essentially  impair  that  principle  ; 
and  I  should  unwillingly  be  the  person  who,  disregarding  the  sound  precedent  set 
by  an  illustrious  predecessor,  should  furnish  the  first  example  of  prolongation  be- 
yond the  second  term  of  office. 

"  Truth,  also,  requires  me  to  add,  that  I  am  sensible  of  that  decline  which 
advancing  years  bring  on;  and  feeling  their  physical,  I  ought  not  to  doubt  their 
mental  effect.  Happy  if  I  am  the  first  to  i)erceive  and  to  obey  this  admonition  of 
nature,  and  to  solicit  a  retreat  from  cares  too  great  for  the  wearied  faculties  of 
age." 

the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  penalty  make  the  recommendation  the  less  a  lam  ofcon- 
doct  for  those  to  whom  it  is  directed  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  for  the  interest  of  religion  to 
invite  the  civil  magistrate  to  direct  its  exercises,  its  discipline,  or  its  doctrines;  nor  of 
the  religious  societies,  that  the  General  Government  should  be  invested  with  the  ])ower 
of  effecting  any  uniformity  of  time  or  matter  amon^  the"ta.  Fasting  and  prayer  are  relig- 
ious exercises ;  the  enjoining  them  an  act  of  discipline.  Every  religious  society  has  a 
right  to  determine  for  itself  the  times  for  these  exercises,  and  the  objects  proper  for  them, 
according  to  their  own  particular  tenets ;  and  this  rieht  can  never  be  safer  than  in  their 
own  hands,  where  the  Constitution  has  deposited  it.^ 
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On  the  19th  of  January,  Senator  Bradley,  of  Vermont,  the 
chairman  of  the  last  Presidential  caucus,  iissued  notices  call- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Bepublican  members  of  Ck)ngre68  in  the 
Senate  chamber  on  the  23d,  for,  as  it  was  well  understood,  the 
nomination  of  a  President  Eighty-nine  (thirty  or  forty  short 
of  the  fall  number)  assembled,  including  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  Kirkpatrick,  of  New  York,  elected  as  Federalists.  Of  the 
absentees,  some  were  ill,  some  out  of  the  city,  and  some  kept 
aloof,  because  they  supported  the  claims  of  Mr.  Monroe  or 
Vice  President  Clinton,  and  it  was  already  well  known  that 
Mr.  Madison  would  receive  a  large  majority  of  the  caucus  vote. 
No  member  attended  from  New  York  but  Kirkpatrick ;  *  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  infer  that  all  the  absences  were  occasioned 
by  the  last  named  cause.'  For  the  Presidential  nomination, 
Madison  received  eighty-three  votes,  Clinton  three,  and  Monroe 
three.  For  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination,  Clinton  received 
seventy-nine  votes,  John  Langdon  five.  General  Dearborn  three, 
and  J.  Q.  Adams  one. 

The  results  of  the  Presidential  nomination  were  embarrassing 
to  the  Administration.  The  defeated  candidates  and  their  friends 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  tlie  caucus,  and  a  protest 
appeared  not  long  after  (March  7th),  signed  by  seventeen 
Republican  members,  including  Quids. 

A  large  majority  of  the  friends  of  Clinton  and  Monroe  in 
Congress,  as  well  as  both  of  those  gentlemen,  believed  that  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Galla- 
tin,* had  exerted  their  official  and  personal  infiuence  in  favor  of 
Madison,  and  they  resented  it  accordingly  in  private,  though 
prudence,  if  no  other  consideration,  prevented  them  from  openly 
taking  an  issue  which  would  at  once  overwhelm  all  their  own 
hopes. 

Between  Mr.  Clinton  and  the  President,  no  explanation  ever 
took  place ;  though  we  may  presume  one  would  have  taken 
place  had  the  former  lived  to  settle  down  in  the  calm  of  retire- 
ment.    Mr.  Clinton  died  in  April,  1812. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Colonel  Monroe  (February 

*  So  we  find  it  8tated  in  a  manuscript  letter  of  George  Clinton  lying  before  ns.  and  in 
a  copy  of  one  written  at  the  time  hv  D.  C.  Verplank,  one  of  the  New  xork  memoers,  to 
General  Bailey,  of  New  York,  and  forwarded  by  him  to  Mr.  CUuUm. 

*  On  the  contrary,  we  learn  from  his  manuscript  letters  that  Mr.  Clinton  considered 
some  of  the  absentees  his  opponents— particularly  the  senators  Mitchell  and  Smith. 

'  See  Appendix,  No.  21. 


^ 
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18th,  1808),  on  the  subject  of  the  nomination,  is  too  characteristic 
to  be  omitted : 

**  I  8CC  with  infinite  grief  a  content  arising  between  yourself  and  another,  who 
have  been  very  dear  to  each  other,  and  equally  so  to  me.  I  sincerely  pray  that 
these  dispositions  may  not  be  affected  between  you ;  with  me  I  confidently  trust 
they  will  not  For  independently  of  the  dictates  of  public  duty,  which  prescribes 
neutrality  to  me,  my  sincere  friendship  for  you  both  will  ensure  its  sacred  obser- 
vance.  I  suffer  no  one  to  converse  with  me  on  the  subject.  I  already  perceive  my 
old  friend  Clinton,  estranging  himself  from  me.  No  doubt  lies  are  carried  to  him, 
as  they  will  be  to  the  other  two  candidates,  under  forms  which,  however  false,  he 
can  scarcely  question.  Tet  I  have  been  equally  careful  as  to  him  also,  never  to  say 
a  word  on  the  subject.  The  object  of  the  contest  is  a  fair  and  honorable  one, 
equally  open  to  you  all ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  personal  conduct  of  all  will  be  so 
ch^te,  as  to  offer  no  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with  each  other.  But  your  friends 
will  not  be  as  delicate.  I  know  tbo  well  from  experience  the  progress  of  political 
controversy,  and  the  exacerbation  of  spirit  into  which  it  degenerates,  not  to  fear 
for  the  continuance  of  your  mutual  esteem.  One  piquing  thing  said  draws  on 
another,  that  a  third,  and  always  with  increasing  acrimony,  until  all  restraint  is 
thrown  off,  and  it  becomes  difficult  for  yourselves  to  keep  clear  of  the  toils  in  which 
your  friends  will  endeavor  to  interlace  you,  and  to  avoid  the  participation  in  their 
passions  which  they  will  endeavor  to  produce.  A  candid  recollection  of  what  you 
know  of  each  other  will  be  the  true  corrective.  With  respect  to  myself,  I  hope  they 
will  spare  me.  Hy  longings  for  retirement  are  so  strong,  that  I  with  difficulty 
encounter  the  daily  drudgeries  of  my  duty.  But  my  wish  for  retirement  it?clf  is  not 
stronger  than  that  of  carrying  into  it  the  affections  of  all  my  friends.  I  have  ever 
viewed  Mr.  Madison  and  yourself  as  two  principal  pillars  of  my  happiness.  Were 
cither  to  be  withdrawn,  I  should  consider  it  as  among  the  greatest  calamities  which 
could  assail  my  future  peace  of  mind.  I  have  great  confidence  that  the  candor  and 
high  understanding  of  both  will  guard  me  against  this  misfortune,  the  bare  pofisi- 
bility  of  which  has  so  far  weighed  on  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  be  easy  without 
unburdening  it." 

This  did  not  appease  the  early  eleve  and  always  dear  friend. 
MoDroe  had  been  surrounded  by  some  hot-headed,  bitter-si>iritcd 
advisers  and  probably  informers.  He  replied  to  Jefferson 
warmly,  complaining  of  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  English 
mission  and  treaty.  The  latter  did  not  lose  his  temper,  but 
again  (March  10th),  wrote  a  long,  calm,  kind  letter  of  explana- 
tions. We  presume  this  healed  the  breach,  for  we  soon  find 
them  again  on  the  footing  of  their  ancient,  close  and  confiding 
friendship. . 

In  none  of  his  letters  to  Monroe,  while  disavowing  an  inter- 
ference between  him  and  Madison,  does  Jefferson  disavow  a 
personal  choice.  There  is  no  doubt  his  preference  was  then  for 
Madison.    If  the  latter  was  not  the  better,  he  was  at  least  the 
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older  soldier.  With  ripe  experience,  and  at  the  very  zenith  of 
his  splendid  intellect,  he  had  been  eight  years  at  the  President's 
side.  His  dispatches  and  other  official  papers  had  displayed  a 
profundity  of  understanding  and  knowledge  that  placed  him  in 
the  first  class  of  living  statesmen.' 

He  never  had  separated  from  the  President  in  action,  or  in  an 
important  opinion — was  perfectly  versed  in  his  policy,  and  was 
sure  to  continue  it  intelhgently  and  faithfully  through  another 
administration.  He  was  a  great  constitutional  jurist,  and  there 
were  still  left  unsettled  executive  questions  which  needed  the 
decision  of  such  a  chief  magistrate. 

Few  persons  ever  knew  Monroe  intimately,  who  did  not  love 
him.  There  was  a  downrightness — a  manliness — a  crystal-like 
integrity  in  his  character,  which  constantly  grew  upon  associates. 
Jefferson's  frequent  remark  that  he  was  so  perfectly  honest, 
that  "if  his  soul  was  tunied  inside  out, not  a  spot  would  be 
found  on  it,"  has  become  historic.  His  countrymen,  probably, 
have  not  generally — this  was  a  remark  of  Mr,  Madison's* — 
sufficiently  appreciated  his  solid  but  not  showy  understanding. 
Yet  if  either  he  or  Madison  was  to  be  elected  President  in  1808, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  seniority  in  years  and  deeds 
better  entitled  the  latter  to  the  preference.* 

The  President  had  been  empowered  to  partly  or  wholly 

*■  For  a  specimen,  let  the  reader  pernse  his  examination  of  the  British  doctrines  in 
regard  to  neutral  trade,  published  nnofficially  in  1806. 

*  The  following  is  Arom  Mr.  Trist's  Memoranda : 

OUerwtWmi  h^  Mr,  dfadUon^  MonipttUer^  2>m.  8, 18S7. 

•  ««•••• 

*'  Mr.  Monroe :— his  understanding  very  much  underrated— his  judgment  particularly 
good.  Few  men  have  ever  made  more  of  what  may  be  called  »acr\fiees  in  the  service  of 
the  public.  When  ho  considered  the  interest  or  the  dignity  of  the  country  involved,  his 
own  interest  was  never  regarded.  Besides  this  cause,  his  extreme  ffenerosity — not  only 
to  the  numerous  members  of  his  family  dependent  on  him— but  to  friends  not  united  by 
blood,  has  greatly  contributed  to  his  impoverishment.  Perhaps  there  never  was  another 
instance  of  two  men  brought  so  often,  and  ao  directly  at  pomia^  who  retained  their  cordi- 
ality towards  each  other  unimpaired  through  the  whole.  We  used  to  meet  in  days  of 
considerable  excitement,  and  address  the  people  on  our  respective  sides;  but  there 
never  was  an  atom  ofiUtoiU  between  us.  On  one  occasion  we  met  at  a  church  up  here 
(pointing  towards  the  northwest).  There  was  a  neat  cf  Dutchmen  in  that  quarter,  who 
generally  went  together,  and  whose  vote  might  very  probably  turn  the  scale.  Wo  met 
there-  at  a  church.  Service  was  performed,  and  then  they  had  music  with  two  fiddles. 
They  are  remarkably  fond  of  music.  When  it  was  all  over,  we  addressed  these  people, 
and  kept  them  standing  in  the  snow  listening  to  the  discussion  of  constitutional  subjects. 
They  stood  it  out  very  patiently— seemed  to  consider  it  a  sort  of  fight,  of  which  they 
were  required  to  be  spectators.  I  then  had  to  ride  in  the  night,  twelve  miles  to  quarters; 
and  got  my  nose  frost-bitten,  of  which  I  bear  the  mark  now  (touching  the  end  of  his 
nose  to  the  left  side)." 

•  We  have  seen  how  gracefully  Jefferson  deferred  to  John  Adams's  seniority.  John 
Adams  was  about  seven  years  and  a  half  older  than  Jefferson.  Jefferson  was  seven  yean 
older  than  Madison.    Madison  was  nine  years  and  a  half  older  than  Monroe. 
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suspend  the  Embargo  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  should  a 
withdrawal  of  its  edicts  by  either  of  the  European  belligerents 
call,  in  his  judgment,  for  that  measure.  Instructions  were 
immediately  addressed  by  him  to  the  American  ministers  in 
France  and  England,  to  offer  to  suspend  it,  on  such  conditions, 
and  to  hold  out  the  idea  to  each  of  those  powers  that  a  separate 
persistence  in  its  edicts  by  the  other  would  be  met  by  hostilities 
from  the  United  States.* 

France  returned  no  definite  answer  to  the  proposal.  Eng- 
land, flushed  by  the  reverses  of  her  great  enemy  in  the  Penin- 
sula, in  the  summer  of  1808,  and  somewhat  relieved  by  the  new 
theatre  thus  opened  to  her  commerce,  assumed  a  still  more 
unyielding  attitude  towards  the  United  States. 

Under  color  of  exhibiting  sympathy  for  the  patriots  of 
Spain,  a  strong  effort  was  made,  during  the  summer,  to  induce 
the  President  to  suspend  the  Embargo  in  relation  to  that  coun- 
try. He  declined,  on  the  grounds  that  the  information  in  pos- 
session of  Government  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Spain  was  yet  indefinite,  and  that  Congress  was  soon  to  assem- 
ble. 

The  views  of  our  Ministisr  in  England  on  the  preceding 
proposition,  and  his  general  views  in  regard  to  a  repeal  of  the 
Embargo,  were  expressed  with  great  decision  to  our  Govern- 
ment. He  characterized  the  trade  which  it  was  proposed  to 
reopen  in  the  Peninsula  as  a  "  sordid  traflSc  "  with  England 
through  an  indirect  channel,  "  at  a  timfe  when  it  might  be  said 
that  we  were  emboldened  by  French  reverses  to  do  what  before 

*  The  opposition  subsequently  claimed  that  partiality  had  been  shown  to  France. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Macon — without  having  seen  the  instructions,  it  is  presumed — 
expressed  the  opinion  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  partiality  had  been  shown  to 
England.  The  following  sentences  from  the  instructions  speak  for  themselves.  The 
Secretary  of  State  wrote  Mr.  Pinkney,  April  30th,  1808  : 

"  Should  the  French  Government  revoke  so  much  of  its  decrees  as  violate  our  neutral 
rights,  or  give  explanations  and  assurances  having  the  like  effect,  and  entitling  it,  there- 
fore, to  a  removal  of  the  Embargo  as  it  applies  to  FrancCj  it  will  be  impossible  to  view  a 
perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  her  retaliating  orders,  m  any  other  light  than  that  of 

war,  without  even  the  pretext  now  assumed  by  her Should 

the  British  Government  take  this  course,  you  may  authorize  an  expectation  that 
the  President  will,  within  a  reasonable  time,  give  effect  to  the  authority  vested  in  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  embargo  laws." 

The  same  officer  wrote  General  Armstrong,  May  2d,  1808 : 

"  Should  wiser  councils  or  increasing  distresses  induce  Great  Britain  to  revoke  her 
impolitic  orders  against  neutral  commerce,  and  thereby  ])repare  the  way  for  the  removal 
of  the  Embargo,  as  it  applies  to  her,  Prance  could  not  persist  in  the  illegal  part  of  her 
decrees,  if  she  does  not  mean  to  force  a  contest  with  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  she  set  the  example  of  revocation,  Great  Britain  would  be  obliged,  either 
by  following  it  to  restore  to  France  the  full  benefit  of  neutral  trade,  which  she  needs,  or. 
by  persevering  in  her  obnoxious  orders  after  the  pretext  for  them  had  ceased,  to  render 
collisions  with  the  United  States  inevitable. '* 
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we  could  not  resolve  upon,  or  were  tempted  by  the  prospect  of 
a  scanty  profit,  exaggerated  by  our  cupidity  and  impatience,  to 
forget  what  was  due  to  consistency,  to  character,  to  permanent 
prosperity."    Mi'.  Pinkney  continued  : 

*•  We  sanction,  too,  the  maritime  pretensions  which  insult  and  injure  us.  We 
throw  ourselves,  bound  hand  and  foot,  upon  the  generosity  of  a  Government  that 
has  hitherto  refused  us  justice,  and  all  this  when  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  a 
host  of  other  wrongs,  are  unredressed,  and  when  Great  Britain  has  just  rejected  an 
overture  which  she  must  have  accepted  with  eagerness  if  her  views  were  not  such  as 
it  became  us  to  suspect  and  guard  against 

'*  To  repeal  the  Embargo  altogether  would  be  preferable  to  either  of  the  other 
courses,  but  would,  notwithstanding,  be  so  fatal  to  us,  in  all  respects,  that  we  should 
long  feci  the  wound  it  would  inflict,  unless,  indeed,  some  other  expedient  as  strong 
at  least,  and  as  efficacious  in  all  its  bearings,  can  (as  I  fear  it  cannot),  be  substituted 
in  its  place. 

'*  War  would  seem  to  be  the  unavoidable  result  of  such  a  step.  If  our  commerce 
should  not  flourish  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  it 
but  dishonor ;  and  how  it  could  be  carried  on  to  any  valuable  purpose  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show.  If  our  commerce  should  flourish  in  spite  of  French  and  British 
edicts,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  war  with  France,  if  that 
should  happen,  it  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  assailed  in  some  other  form.  The  spirit  of 
monopoly  has  seized  the  people  and  Government  of  this  country.  We  shall  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  tolerated  as  rivals  in  navigation  and  trade.  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  Great  Britain  will  voluntarily  foster  the  naval  means  of  the  United 
States.  Even  as  allies  we  should  be  subjects  of  jealousy.  It  would  be  endless  to 
enumerate  in  detail  the  evils  which  would  cling  to  us  in  this  new  career  of  vassalage 
and  meanness,  and  tedious  to  porsiie  our  backward  course  to  the  extinction  of  that 
very  trade  to  which  we  had  sacrificed  everything  else. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  persevere,  we  must  gain  our  purpose  at  last.  By 
complying  with  the  little  policy  of  the  moment,  we  shall  be  lost.  By  a  great  and 
systematic  adherence  to  principle,  we  shall  find  the  end  of  our  difficulties. 

**  The  Embargo,  and  the  loss  of  our  trade,  are  deeply  felt  here,  and  will  be  felt 
with  more  severity  every  day.  The  wheat  harvest  is  likely  to  be  alarmingly  short,  and 
the  state  of  the  Continent  will  augment  the  evil.  The  discontents  among  their 
manufacturers  are  only  qiucted  for  the  moment  by  temporary  causes.  Cotton  is 
rising,  and  will  soon  be  scarce.  Unfavorable  events  on  the  Continent  will  subdue 
the  temper,  unfriendly  to  wisdom  and  justice,  which  now  prevails  here.  But,  above 
all,  the  world  wiU,  I  trust,  be  convinced  that  our  firmness  is  not  to  be  shaken.  Our 
measures  have  not  been  without  effect.  They  have  not  been  decisive,  because  we 
have  not  been  thought  capable  of  persevering  in  self-denial,  if  that  can  be  called 
self-denial  which  is  no  more  than  prudent  abstinence  from  destruction  and  dis- 
honor." 

England  had  derived  encouragement  to  persist  in  her  mari- 
time regulations  from  other  and  stronger  causes  than  any  yet 
named.    These  were  the  refractory  language  and  conduct  of  a 
portion  of  the  American  press  and  people  in  regard  to  the  Em- 
VOL.  m. — 17 
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bargo.  That  measure  unquestionably  bore  with  severity  on  the 
interests  of  every  great  class.  The  farmer  lost  his  markets,  and 
had  to  pay  enormously  increased  prices  for  such  imported 
articles  as  he  used.  •  The  merchant  lost  his  trade,  and  the 
mariner  his  occupation.  Though  the  outcry  came  principally 
from  the  two  last  classes,  all  suffered  about  equally  in  propor- 
tion to  their  capital.  The  farmer  had  the  advantage  that  he 
could  procure  his  mere  food  as  easily  as  before.  But  its  extreme 
cheapness  rendered  this  an  item  of  little  importance  to  the  mer- 
chant ;  and  the  mariner,  if  need  be,  could  readily  exchange  his 
labor  for  it.  No  class  lacked  for  abundant  subsistence — ^but  the 
increase  or  profits  of  all  were  entirely  cut  off.  It  was  difficult 
to  pay  debts  contracted  when  money  flowed  in  its  usual  chan- 
nels. It  was  a  period  of  financial  embarrassments — a  time  for 
economies — an  occasion  for  those  commercial  stop-laws  which 
constitutions  do  not  permit,  but  which  tho  heart  of  a  nation 
enforces  under  the  penalty  of  common  scorn. 

Far  different  were  beginning  to  be  the  effects  of  the  Embargo 
in  England.  Her  annual  exports  to  the  United  States  had 
already  reached  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  .  This  money  paid 
for  the  labor  of  innumerable  artisans,  and  it  kept  a  multitude 
of  manufacturing  establishments  in  operation.  Her  exports  and 
the  imports  received  in  return,  gave  employment  to  an  import- 
ant branch  of  England's  merchant  marine.  These  several  inter- 
ests did  not  merely  depend  upon  the  occupation  thus  given,  for 
profits  or  for  surplus  earnings,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for 
the  actual  materials  of  subsistence.  If  the  artisans  of  England 
were  thrown  out  of  employment,  they  did  not  disappear  like  a 
speck  among  a  population  overetocked  with  an  unsalable  sur- 
plus of  food.  In  thirty-six  hours  after  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment  stopped,  one  half  of  its  hands  began  to  feel  the  pangs 
of  hunger.  A  week  or  a  fortnight  brought  the  most  provident  of 
them  to  the  same  pass.  The  English  operative,  bred  all  his  life 
exclusively  to  one  kind  of  labor,  could  not,  like  an  American, 
turn  his  hand  readily  to  another.  If  he  could,  there  was  no  un- 
filled place  where  he  might  step  in,  as  in  America,  and  acquire 
a  ready  subsistence  for  his  family.  From  the  United  States  the 
cessation  of  commerce  called  forth  grumblings  on  full  stomachs — 
from  England,  it  would  soon  draw  out  the  shriek  of  starvation 
from  a  class  :  and  the  destruction  of  that  class,  and  ot  the  inter- 
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ests  dependent  upon  its  labor,  when  the  nation  was  already 
suffering  under  so  many  commercial  and  financial  disadvantages, 
would  lead  to  consequences  which  no  sane  Government  would 
willingly  provoke.  It  needed  but  a  display  of  the  Kevolutionary 
nerve,  at  this  crisis,  for  the  United  States  to  eflfectually  vindi- 
cate their  neutral  rights  without  a  war — but  the  nerve  was 
wanting,  and  the  war  became  necessary. 

The  expectation,  which  Mr,  Pinkney  says  existed  in  England, 
that  we  were  "  not  capable  of  persevering  in  self-denial,"  proved 
painfully  true.  A  large  majority  of  the  nation  were  willing  to 
endure  their  share  of  the  privation.  But  sectional  and  class  feel- 
ings were  only  too  successfully  appealed  to  among  the  minority, 
and  tliey  were  inflamed  to  a  pitch  which  was  thought  to  render 
disunion  or  civil  war  the  alternative  of  persistence  in  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Governirient 

This  state  of  things  was  mainly  produced  by  the  efforts  of  the 
ultra-Federal  leaders  in  the  eastern  States — and  particularly  by 
those  individuals  who  had  desired  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  on 
the  occasion  of  the  accession  of  Louisiana.  They  first  deluded 
and  then  inflamed  the  public  mind  in  those  States,  by  persuad- 
ing the  inhabitants  that  they  were  the  victims  of  partial,  and, 
therefore,  tyrannical  legislation.  They  represented  the  Embargo 
as  a  blow  aimed  intentionally  at  the  prosperity  of  New  England, 
or  at  least  as  a  mode  of  obtaining  redress  which  was  more  inju- 
rious to  the  United  States  than  to  their  enemy,  and  which  was 
chosen  by  the  dominant  "  Virginia  party,"  because  most  of  the 
injury  would  fall  on  New  England. 

The  disingenuousness  of  these  pretences  is  made  apparent  by 
the  most  superficial  view  of  the  facts.  The  farmer  of  the  South 
suffered  far  more  than  the  farmer  of  the  North.  The  former 
was  usually  much  the  largest  landholder,  and  his  labor  was  per- 
formed by  those  whom  ho  was  required  to  clothe  as  well  as  to 
feed.  He  manufactured  nothing.  His  general  habits  of  living 
were  comparatively  expensive.  He  was  a  consumer  of  many 
imported  articles.  He  had  been  required  in  ordinary  times  to 
annually  market  a  large  surplus  of  products  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  his  establishment.  He  had  been  deriving 
but  very  moderate  agricultural  profits  before  any  commercial 
restrictions  were  imposed.  Under  the  Embargo,  his  markets 
were  destroyed,  while  his  disbursements  remained  nearly  equal 
— for  all  the  saving  he  could  make  by  retrenchine:  luxuries  was 
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counterbalanced  by  the  increased  cost  of  his  imported  necessa- 
ries. It  is  notorious  that  these  causes  led  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
many,  and  the  serious  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  multitudes  of 
previously  opulent  Southern  planters.  Not  even  the  commercial 
class  in  New  England  probably  suflfered  more  in  proportion  to 
their  capital. 

The  New  England  agriculturist,  on  his  small  farm,  hiring 
little,  purchasing  little,  used  to  rigid  economies,  frequently 
manufacturing  his  homespuns  and  some  other  necessaries,  near 
the  best  markets  which  remained,  and  favored  indirectly  by  a 
smuggling  trade  of  considerable  extent,^  suffered  much  less.  In 
the  aggregate,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  landholders 
of  Virginia  lost  twice  as  much  from  the  eflfects  of  the  Embargo 
as  the  landholders  of  Massachusetts. 

The  right  by  which  the  Federal  leaders  claimed  that  New 
England  enjoyed  such  a  preponderance  in  commercial  and  navi- 
gation interests  that  an  injury  to  those  interests  constituted  a 
special  and  ^^  sectional"  attack  on  her,  is  exemplified  by  the 
statistics  contained  in  the  following  table  of  exports : 


Xew  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, . . 
Rhode  Island,. . . 
Connecticut, . . . . 

Vermont, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, . . . . 
Pennsylvania,  . . 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina  . 
Soutli  Carolina,  . 


Forefgn  and 

domestic  pro- 

daoiloni  and 

manufacturei 

exported  from 

1791  to  180S 

incliuive. 


$3,829,000 

98,770,000 

14,113,000 

12,328,000 

166,000 

129,941,000 

491,000 

124,744,000 

3,009,000 

101,026,000 

68,125,000 

6,764,000 

83,681,000 

12,162,000 


Foreign  pro- 
ductions and 
manufactures 
exported  fTom 

1808  to  1818 
inclusive. 


Georgia, 

Orleans  Territory, .... 

Dist.  of  Columbia, .... 

Total  of  five  Eastern  States, 

Total  of  four  Middle  States, 

Total  of  six  Southern  States  and 


$1,386,000 

81,324,000 

6,958,000 

601,000 

1,076,000 

78,052,000 

107,000 

65,118,000 

1,713,000 

60,214,000 

2,855,000 

61,000 

14,420,000 

190,000 


Domestic  pro- 
ductions and 
manufactures 
exported  from 
1808  to  1818 
inclusive. 


83,147,000 
64,985,000 

7,789,000 
11,»)14,U00 

1,217,000 

85,283,000 

815,000 

44,796,000 

1,097,000 
86,630,000 
42,833,000 

7,055,000 
50,623,000 
18,584,000 
16,408,000 
13,144,000 


Toriu 


$8,362,000 

235,079-,00O 

28,855,000 

24,443,000 

2,457,000 

293,276,000 
1,313,000 

234,658,<X)0 
5,819,000 

187,870,000 
98,313,000 
13,880,000 

148,574,000 
80,900,000 
16,408,000 
13,144,000 


$299,192,000 

634,766,000 

Dist.  of  Columbia,. .     609,089,000 


'  This  remark  wiU  find  an  explanation  in  facts  to  be  subsequently  stated. 
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The  following  exhibits  the  tonnage  of  some  of  the  principal 
ports  of  the  Union  during  the  year  in  which  the  Embargo  was 
repealed,  and  the  succeeding  one  :* 

Tonnagt  of  In  1809.  *  In  1810. 

Boston, 183,257 149,121 

Newburyport, 86,674 89,100 

Portland, 83,007 32,599 

Salem, 48,637 41,462 

Bath, 23,033 20,344 

New  York, 243,533 268,648 

Philadelphia, 121,448 125,268 

Baltimore, 102,484 103,444 

Norfolk, 40,940 47,643 

Charleston, 40,819 52,888 

Portamouth, 27,719 28,820 

The  President  thus  alluded  to  the  conduct  of  the  Federalists 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leib,  June  23dj  1808 : 

**  They  are  now  playing  a  game  of  the  most  mischieyoos  tendency,  without  per- 
haps being  themselves  aware  of  it.  They  are  endeavoring  to  convince  England  that 
we  suffer  more  by  the  Embargo  than  they  do,  and  if  they  will  but  hold  out  awhile, 
we  must  abandon  it.  It  is  true,  the  time  will  come  when  we  must  abandon  it.  But 
if  this  is  before  the  repeal  of  the  orders  of  council,  we  must  abandon  it  only  for  a 
state  of  war.  The  day  is  not  distant,  when  that  will  be  preferable  to  a  longer  con- 
tinuance of  the  Embargo.  But  we  can  never  remove  that,  and  let  our  vessels  go  out 
and  be  taken  under  these  orders,  without  making  reprisal.  Yet  this  is  the  very 
state  of  things  which  these  Federal  monarchists  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about;  and 
in  this  it  is  but  too  possible  they  may  succeed.  But  the  fact  is,  that  if  we  have  war 
with  England,  it  will  be  solely  produced  by  their  manoeuvres.  I  think  that  in  two 
or  three  months  we  shall  know  what  will  be  the  issue." 

In  August  he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  War  that  "  the  infrac- 
tions in  the  Embargo  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  were  open." 
Smuggling  into  and  from  Canada,  especially  through  Lake 
Champlain,  was  common,  and  was  so  openly  carried  on  that 
parties  went  armed  to  resist  the  government  officers.  The 
President  wrote  Dearborn,  August  9th,  that  insurrection  was 
threatened  in  Boston  if  the  importation  of  flour  was  stopped, 
and  that  the  "next  post  would  stop  it" — that  he  feared  the ' 
governor  "  was  not  up  to  the  tone  of  the  parricides  " — and  he 

»  The  table  of  exports  is  arranged  from  sums  and  statements  purporting  to  be  derived 
from  oflToial  sources,  which  we  find  already  collected  in  Matthew  Caret's  Olive  Branch, 
and  the  general  accuracy  of  that  statistician  is  presumed  to  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  of 
their  correctness.  Sums  of  less  than  a  thousand  dollars,  it  will  be  observed,  are  not 
taken  into  account.    The  tonnage  statistics  are  f^om  the  same  Boorcc. 
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desired  his  correspondent,  on  the  first  symptom  of  a  forcible 
opposition  to  the  law,  to  "  fly  to  the  scene  and  aid  in  suppress- 
ing any  commotion."  He  advised  Governor  Tompkins,  of  New 
York,  August  15th,  to  call  out  a  body  of  militia  to  put  down 
combinations  of  armed  men  who  had  resisted  the  execution  of 
the  embargo  laws  on  the  Canada  frontier,  fired  upon  the  public 
guards,  and  wounded  at  least  one  of  them  dangerously.  He 
ordered  General  Wilkinson,  August  30th,  to  send  all  the  recruits 
for  the  army  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  Sackett's  Harbor, 
Oswegatchle,  and  Plattsburgh.  Military  force  became  neces- 
sary to  support  the  authority  of  the  revenue  officers  in  several 
of  the  Eastern  ports,  and  gunboats  were  sent  into  those  ports  for 
that  purpose. 

West  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  refractory  manifestations  were 
prevented  from  spreading,  and  they  were  ultimately  quelled  by 
the  energy  of  the  Executive  of  New  York — the  patriotic  and 
gallant  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  Most  of  the  New  England  Execu- 
tives, on  the  other  hand,  entered  reluctantly  and  tardily  on 
measures  of  suppression,  and  some  of  them  fostered  the  popular 
discontents,  by  pereonally  acting  with,  and  even  taking  the  lead 
of  the  most  violent  denouncers  of  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  collectors,  in  various  instances,  evinced  "worse 
than  negligence  "  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  it  became 
necessarv  for  the  President  to  remove  them.* 

The  Cabinet  passed  the  summer  amidst  constant  harass- 
raents — and  much  of  the  President's  time  was  taken  up  in 
deciding  on  individual  applications  for  exemptions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Embargo.  Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  glance 
into  his  decisions  on  these,  will  be  astonished  at  the  extent 
of  investigation  they  display,  if  not  at  the  rigorous  impartiality 
they  manifest.' 

*  See  President  to  Secretary  of  War,  August  9th. 

■  For  example,  William  Gray,  of  Salem,  the  first  ship-owner  of  the  United  State«9 — 
who  had  come  oat  almost  alone  from  among  the  great  Federal  merchants  of  New  Eng- 
land, to  support  the  Embargo — who  had  recently  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Salem  resor 
lutions  against  that  measure — was  refused  the  privilege  of  sending  a  vessel  to  carry 
some  important  testimony  to  a  distant  country.  Here  is  the  clear,  brief  and  decisive 
response : 

Mr.  Gray't  case. 

"  His  late  rational  and  patriotic  conduct  would  merit  anv  indulgence  consistent  with 
our  duty :  but  the  reason  and  the  rule  against  permitting  long  voyages  at  present,  are 
insurmountable  obstacles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  some  circuitous  means'  of  sending  his  proofs 
can  be  found.    A  vessel  may  go  from  England  as  well  as  from  here." 

But  at  about  the  same  time,  a  Chinese  Mandarin,  who  had  been  staying  at  Xew  York, 
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General  Armstrong  wrote  home  from  France,  advising  an 
immediate  occupation  of  the  Floridas.  The  President  thus  com- 
mented on  the  recommendation  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  of  September  13th  (1808) : 

"  This  letter  of  June  15th,  is  written  after  the  cession  by  Carlos  to  Bonaparte  of 
all  his  dominions,  when  he  supposed  England  would  at  once  pounce  on  the  Floridas 
as  a  prey,  or  Bonaparte  occupy  it  as  a  neighbor.  Ilis  next  will  be  written  afler  the 
people  of  Spain  will  have  annihilated  the  cession,  England  become  the  protector  of 
Florida,  and  Bonaparte  without  title  or  means  to  plant  himself  there  as  our 
neighbor." 

He  wrote  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  October  29th : 

**  The  patriots  of  Spain  have  no  warmer  friends  than  the  Administration  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  say  nothing  and  to  do  nothing  for  or  against 
either.  If  they  succeed,  we  shall  be  weU  satisfied  to  see  Cuba  and  Mexico  remain  in 
their  present  dependence ;  but  very  unwilling  to  see  them  in  that  of  either  France 
or  England,  politically  or  commercially.  We  consider  their  interests  and  ours  as 
the  same,  and  that  the  object  of  both  must  be  to  exclude  all  European  influence 
from  this  hemisphere.  We  wish  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to  war,  till  our 
revenue  shall  be  entirely  liberated  from  debt  Then  it  will  suffice  for  war,  without 
creating  new  debt  or  tales."   . 

Here  is  the  germ  of  what  has  been  termed  the  "  Monroe 
doctrine."  We  shall  find  it  taking  its  definite  and  ultimate  form 
among  the  political  maxims  of  Mr.  Jefferson — and  that  it  was 
proposed  by  him  to  Monroe  before  the  latter  (some  yeare  from 
the  date  of  which  we  write)  officially  proclaimed  it  a  policy  of 
his  administration. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  President's  correspondence,  during 
the  summer,  shows  that  he  was  sincerely  anxious  for  a  friendly 
adjustment  with  England — ^that  "  to  nobody  would  a  repeal "  of 
the  orders  in  council  "be  so  welcome  as  to  himself."*  Mr. 
Pinkney  wrote  from  London,  June  6th,  that  he  was  to  have  a 
free  conference  with  Mr.  Canning  in  a  few  days.  On  the  29th 
of  June,  he  informed  the  Government  that  he  had  had  a  long 
interview  with  Mr.  Canning  that  day,  which  had  given  him 
hopes  of  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  if  he  would  authorize 
an  expectation  of  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo ;  and  he  also 

was  permitted  to  hire  a  vessel  to  take  him  and  his  property  home,  the  President  basing: 
his  permission  on  the  ground  of  national  comity,  and  that  the  case  came  fairly  within, 
the  view  of  the  first  section  of  the  embargo  law ! 
>  Letter  to  Lieper,  May  25th. 
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thought  satisfaction  would  be  made  for  the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake.  The  results  of  these  expected  negotiations  will  be 
hereafter  given. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  President  directed  a  sus- 
pension of  orders  which  he  had  authorized  for  calling  out  a  hun- 
dred thousand  militia,  and  he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State,  "  if 
they  repeal  their  orders,  we  must  repeal  our  Embargo.  If  they 
make  satisfaction  for  the  Chesapeake,  we  must  revoke  our  procla- 
mation, and  generalize  its  operation  by  a  law.  If  they  keep  up 
impressments,  we  must  adhere  to  nonintercourse,  manufacturers' 
and  a  navigation  act." 

But  the  President's  anticipations  of  a  speedy  adjustment,  if 
he  entertained  any,  were  very  transient.  It  is  not,  indeed,  pro- 
bable that  he  expected  anything  more  favorable  than  another 
period  of  temporizing.  His  views  of  the  real  nature  of  our  rela- 
tions with  both  England  and  France,  are  disclosed  in  the  follow- 
ing hitherto  unpublished  letter : 

To  John  W.  Eppks. 

MoHTicnxo,  SepL  Wk,  *08. 
Dear  Sib: 

Yoar  letter  of  the  5th,  mentioning  that  jou  should  be  at  Eppington  till  the 
14th  and  then  proceed  to  Cumberland,  did  not  get  here  till  the  15th;  it  had  either 
been  put  into  the  post-office  at  Richmond  after  the  mail  hour,  or  loitered  there  a 
week.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  to  the  purchase  of  a  horse.  I  now  send  for 
him,  and  the  bearer  goes  first  to  Cumberland,  and  if  yourself  or  the  horse  should 
not  be  there,  he  will  go  on  as  shall  be  necessary.  I  will  thank  y»u  to  inform  me  by 
him  of  what  blood  he  is  by  the  dam,  if  you  know  it.  I  shall  leave  this  for  Wash- 
ington on  the  28th.  We  had  a  marriage  in  our  family  on  the  17th,  between  Anne 
and  Mr.  Bankhead.    All  are  well  here. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Pinkney  expresses  a  hope  that  the  British  Government  will 
repeal  their  orders  on  his  engagement  that  we  will  repeal  our  embargo.  He  infers 
this  from  a  conversation  with  Canning ;  but  I  have  little  faith  in  diplomatic  infer- 
ences, and  less  in  Canning's  good  faith.  Bonaparte  being  absent  from  Paris,  we  can 
get  nothing  important  from  thence.  His  beginning  now  for  the  first  time  to  con- 
demn our  vessels  augurs  nothing  friendly.  I  hope  Spain  will  give  hira  serious 
employment ;  for  although  nothing  in  the  newspapers,  except  the  public  documents, 
is  at  all  to  be  believed  as  to  details,  yet  the  information  from  our  consuls  shows  a 
determined  resistance.  I  am  happy  to  hear  of  your  own  confirmed  health  as  well 
as  Francis's,  and  shall  hope  to  see  you  both  at  Washington  as  usual.     I  salute  you 

with  affection  and  respect. 

Tii.  Jefferson. 

The  following  letters  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs  explain 
themselves  and  the  occasions  under  which  thev  were  written : 
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and  they  are  worthy  of  the  notice  of  all  just  and  humane  per- 
sons. The  President  wrote  to  Merriwether  Lewis,  Governor  of 
Louisiana  Territorj','  August  21st  (1808) : 

"  I  regret  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  come  to  open  rupture  with  the 
Osages,  but,  being  so,  I  approve  of  the  course  you  have  pursued — that  of  drawing 
off  the  friendly  part  of  the  nation — withdrawing  from  the  rest  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  and  permitting  the  other  nations  to  take  their  own  satisfaction  for  the 
wrongs  they  complain  of.  I  have  stated  to  General  Dearborn  that  I  think  we  may 
go  further,  and  as  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  Indians  acting  in  large  bodies  is  the 
want  of  proTisions,  we  might  supply  that  want,  and  ammunition  also,  if  they  need 
it  With  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  settle  amicably,  as  nothing 
oughi  more  id  be  avoided  than  the  embarking  ourselves  in  a  system  of  military 
coercion  on  the  Indians.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  have  general  and  perpetual  war. 
When  a  murder  has  been  committed  on  one  of  our  stragglers,  the  murderer  should 
be  demanded.  If  not  delivered,  ^ve  time,  and  still  press  the  deipand.  We  find  it 
di£Bcult,  with  our  regular  government,  to  take  and  punish  a  murderer  of  an  Indian. 
Indeed,  I  believe  we  have  never  been  able  to  do  it  in  a  single  instance.  They  have 
their  difficulties  also,  and  require  time.  In  fact,  it  is  a  case  where  indulgence  oh 
both  sides  is  just  and  necessary,  to  prevent  the  two  nations  from  being  perpetually 
committed  in  war,  by  the  acts  of  the  most  vagabond  and  ungovernable  of  their 
members.  When  the  refusal  to  deliver  the  murderer  is  permanent,  and  proceeds 
from  the  want  of  will,  and  not  of  ability,  we  should  then  interdict  all  trade  and  inter- 
course with  them  till  they  give  us  complete  satisfaction.  Commerce  is  the  great 
engine  by  which  we  are  to  coerce  them,  and  not  war.  I  know  this  will  be  less 
effectual  on  this  side  the  Mississippi,  where  they  can  have  recourse  to  the  British  ; 
but  this  will  not  be  a  long-lived  evil.  By  this  forbearing  conduct  towards  the 
Mississippian  Indians  for  seven  years  past,  they  are  become  satisfied  of  our  justice 
and  moderation  towards  them,  that  we  have  no  desire  of  injuring  them,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  of  doing  them  all  the  good  offices  we  can,  and  they  are  become  sincerely 
attached  to  us ;  and  this  disposition,  beginning  with  the  nearest,  has  spread  and  is 
spreading  itself  to  the  more  remote,  as  fast  as  they  have  opportunities  of  under> 
standing 'Our  conduct.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  being  distant,  have  not  yet  come  over 
to  us.  But  they  are  on  the  balance.  Those  on  this  side  the  Mississippi,  will  soon 
be  entirely  with  us,  if  we  pursue  our  course  steadily.  The  Osages,  Kanzas,  the 
Republican,  Great  and  Wolf  Panis,  Matas,  Poncaras,  etc.,  who  are  inclined  to  the 
Spaniards,  have  not  yet  had  time  to  know  our  dispositions.  But  if  we  use  forbear- 
ance, and  open  commerce  with  them,  they  will  come  to,  and  give  us  time  to  attach 
them  to  us.'* 

And  he  again  wrote  to  Governor  Lewis,  three  days  later : 

"  Isham  Lewis  arrived  here  last  night  and  tells  me  he  was  with  you  at  St.  Louis 
about  the  second  week  in  July,  and  consequently,  after  your  letter  of  the  Ist  of 
that  month,  that  four  lowas  had  been  delivered  up  to  you  as  guilty  of  the  murder 
which  had  been  charged  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  that  you  supposed  three  of  them 
would  be  hung.     It  is  this  latter  matter  which  induces  me  to  write  again. 

>  Appointed  Governor  by  the  President  in  1807. 
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**  As  there  was  but  one  white  murdered  by  them,  I  should  be  averse  to  the  exe- 
cution of  more  than  one  of  them,  selecting  the  most  guiltj  and  worst  character. 
Nothing  but  extreme  criminality  should  induce  the  execution  of  a  second,  and 
nothing  beyond  that.  Besides  their  idea  that  justice  allows  only  man  for  man,  that 
aU  beyond  that  is  new  aggression,  which  must  be  expiated  by  a  new  sacrifice  of  an 
equivalent  number  of  our  people,  it  is  our  great  object  to  impress  them  with  a  firm 
persuasion  that  all  our  dispositions  towards  them  are  fatherly ;  that  if  we  take  man 
for  man,  it  is  not  from  a  thirst  for  blood  or  revenge,  but  as  the  smallest  measure 
necessary  to  correct  the  evil,  and  that  though  all  concerned  are  guilty,  and  have 
forfeited  their  lives  by  our  usages,  we  do  not  wish  to  spill  their  blood  as  long  as 
there  can  be  a  hope  of  their  future  good  conduct  We  may  make  a  merit  of  restor- 
ing the  others  to  their  friends  and  their  nation,  and  furnish  a  motive  for  obtuning 
a  sincere  attachment.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  this  moderation,  as  we  know 
we  cannot  punish  any  murder  which  shall  be  committed  by  us  on  them.  Even  if 
the  murderer  can  be  taken,  our  juries  have  never  yet  competed  the  murderer  of  an 
Indian.  Should  these  Indians  be  convicted,  I  would  wish  you  to  deliver  up  to  their 
friends  at  once,  those  whom  you  select  for  pardon,  and  not  to  detain  them  in  con- 
finement until  a  pardon  can  be  actually  sent  you.  That  shall  be  forwarded  to 
you  as  soon  as  you  shall  send  me  a  copy  of  the  judgment  on  which  it  shall  be 
founded." 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  celebrated  "  Batture 
Case"  between  the  President  and  Edward  Livingston,  arose, 
or  rather  came  to  a  head,  during  the  summer  of  1808.* 

*  The  Batture  was  *'  a  shoal  or  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  river  [Mississippi]  adja- 
cent to  the  bank  of  the  suburb  St.  Marv  [in  the  city  of  New  Orleans],  produced  by  the 
successive  deixisitions  of  mud  during  the  annual  inundations  of  the  river,  and  covered 
with  water  only  during  those  inundations.  At  all  other  times  it  had  been  used  by  the 
city,  immemorially,  to  furnish  earth  for  raising  the  streets  and  courtyards,  for  mortar, 
and  other  nece:<sary  purposes,  and  as  a  landing  or  quay  for  uuloadiiiff  firewood,  lumber, 
and  other  articles  brongnt  by  water."  It  extended  '*from  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
to  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  yards  from  the  water's  edge  into  the  river."  While 
covered  with  water  (from  February  to  July  inclusive),  it  was  the  port  for  all  tlie  small 
craft  and  boats  frorathe  upper  country,  which,  in  high  water,  "  could  laud  or  lie  nowhere 
else  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  It  was  estimated,  even  then,  to  be  worth  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  could  it  be  iLsed  for  private  purposes.     But  it  ha<l  been  considered  the 

Sublic  property  time  out  of  mind,  and  nad  been  treated  as  such  during  the  French  and 
panish  governments  in  the  island.  (It  will  be  understood  that  we  follow  the  general 
historical  version  of  the  facts  as  they  are  given  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  paper  on  the  Bat- 
ture case.)  The  owner  of  the  adjacent  property  (J.  Gravier)  suddenly,  in  1«0."),  claimed, 
and  commenced  a  suit  against  the  city  to  recover,  the  whole  Batture.  On  the  14th  of 
December,  ISOfi,  he  executed  a  deed  of  two-thirds  of  the  property  to  one  Peter  de  la 
Bigarrc,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit  and  $.')0,000 
additional,  if  the  land  was  recovered — the  land  to  remain  meanwhile  unsold  and  hypo- 
thecated for  the  purchase-money  till  paid;  and  Bigarre  was  to  receive  nothing  if  the 
suit  failed. 

The  President,  when  this  matter  was  brought  before  hira,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  *'  was  a  mere  speculation  on  the  chance  of  a  lawsuit  in  which"  the  parties  '*  were 
to  divide  the  spoils  if  successful  and  to  lose  nothing  if  they  failed" — "  a  criminal  pur- 
chase of  a  pretence  title."  He  believed  also  that  Bigarre  was  the  mere  instrument,  in 
this  matter,  of  Edward  Livingston,  who  had  originated  and  contrived  all  the  steps  in  the 
affair;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  impression  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans 
generallv.  The  deed  to  Bigarre  was  not  executed  before  witnesses  or  notaries,  nor 
recorded  until  the  day  before  the  court  decided  on  the  title,  and  when  the  nature  of  their 
decision  was  known  to  the  parties. 

The  court,  two  against  one,  adjudged  the  title  of  the  whole  Batture  to  be  in  Gravier. 
This  produced  much  popular  excitementf  and  it  was  freely  charged  that  the  cuurt  hdi 
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been  bribed.  When  Mr.  Livingston  appeared  as  the  owner,  and  commenced  certain 
excavations  on  the  land  (Aagast,  1807),  nis  workmen  were  driven  away  by  the  people. 
This  happened  several  times,  until  Governor  Claiborne  restored  order  by  promising  to 
immediately  dispatch  an  agent  to  place  the  subject  before  the  General  Government,  in 
which,  he  claimed,  lay  the  title  of  the  disputed  land. 

A  grand-jury,  composed  of  the  most  respectable  characters  in  the  territory,  made  a 
presentment,  in  November,  against  Livingston's  structures  on  the  Batture,  in  which 
they  said :  *'  Whether  it  be  private  or  public  property,  is  immaterial,  so  long  as  the  laws 
do  not  permit  such  use  of  it  bb  to  injure  and  obstruct  the  navigation :  and  we  present  it 
as  our  opinion,  that  all  such  measures  should  be  taken  as  are  consistent  with  law  to 
fCrrest  these  operations  which  are  injurious  for  the  present,  and,  in  changing  the  course 
of  the  river,  are  hazardous  in  the  extreme."  , 

To  show  the  kind  and  degree  of  hazard  these  structures  produced,  it  was  brought  in 
proof  before  the  President,  that  m  conseciuence  of  them,  the  Batture  was  by  one  single 
particular  tide  extended  seventy-flve  or  eighty  feet  ftirther  into  the  river,  and  raised  fk-om 


splashed  over  with  the  wind."  None  need  to  be  told  that  the  plain  on  which  New 
Orleans  stands  is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  that  a  breach  in  the  levee  might 
therefore  cause  that  city  and  the  adjacent  country  to  be  submerged  almost  instantly 
under  the  descending  torrents  of  the  largest  river  in  North  America. 

Governor  Claiborne  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  General  Government  to  the 
subject,  invoking  its  interposition,  and  declaring  that  otherwise  he  could  not  be  respon- 
sible for  the  peace,  or  even  the  safety,  of  New  Orleans.  The  President  submitted  the 
facts  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  that  oflScer  (October  28th,  1807)  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  title  to  the  disputed  land  was  in  the  United  States.  Gravier's  title  was  consid- 
ered wholly  defective  on  various  grounds.  The  United  States  had  been  no  party  to  the 
suit  of  Gravier  against  the  citv ,  Uie  court  had  not  undertaken  to  decide  on  the  right  of 
the  United  States,  and  if  it  had  so  undertaken,  the  question  was  wholly  out  of  its  compe- 
tence or  jurisdiction. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  1807,  chap.  91,  it  had  been  enacted,  "  If  any  person  should 
take  possession  of  any  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  treaty,  he  should  forfeit  all 
right  to  them,  if  any  he  had;  and  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  the  marshal,  or  the  military,  to  remove  him  from  the  lands ;  providing, 
however,  that  this  removal  should  not  affect  his  claim  until  the  Commissioners*  shoum 
have  made  their  reports,  and  Congress  decided  thereon."  This  law  was  expressly  de- 
signed to  prevent  tne  seizure  and  possession  ('^nine  points  of  the  law")  or  the  most 
valuable  tracts  in  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  French  Louisiana,  by  greedy  specula- 
tors, under  all  sorts  of  fictitious  and  fhiudulent  claims.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  new  ter- 
ritory (where  the  title  had  not  been  legally  vested  in  individuals)  belonged  equally  to  the 
people  of  all  the  States,  Congress  reserved  the  ultimate  decision  of  these  claims  to  itself, 
and  did  not  delegate  it  to  local  courts,  or  any  other  local  tribunals. 

The  President  called  a  Cabinet  consultation  on  this  subject,  November  27th,  1807,  at 
which  the  Attorney-General  and  heads  of  departments  were  present.  After  a  long  and 
signally  careful  scrutiny  into  the  facts,  and  an  investigation  into  not  only  the  Spanish, 
French,  and  United  States  laws,  in  regard  to  riparian  possessions,  but  the  analogous 
statutes  and  customs  of  other  nations,  running  oack  to  the  most  remote  antiquity,  the 
Cabinet  came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Executive  was  ^^  authorized  and  in 
duty  bound,  without  delav  to  arrest  the  aggressions  of  Mr.  Livingston  on  the  public  rights, 
and  on  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  that  orders  should  be  imme- 
diately dispatched  for  that  purpose."  t  The  Secretary  of  State,  accordingly,  wrote 
Governor  Claiborne,  November  30th,  inclosing  instructions  for  the  marshal  **  to  remove 
immediately,  by  the  civil  power,  any  persons  from  the  Batture  Ste.  Marie,  who  had  taken 
possession  since  the  3d  of  March,  and  authorizing  the  governor,  if  necessary,  to  use  mili- 
tary force ;  for  which  purpose  a  letter  of  the  same  date  was  written  by  the  Secretary  at 
War  to  the  commanding  officer  at  New  Orleans."  The  instructions  were  delivered  to  the 
marshal.  January  25th.  1808.  At  the  order  of  this  officer,  Livingston's  workmen  peace- 
ably retired.  They  soon  returned,  however,  by  direction  of  their  principal,  and  informed 
the  marshal  that  thcv  were  commanded  not  to  give  up  the  Batture  until  tiiey  should  be 
compelled  to  do  so  bv  an  adequate  armed  force. 

In  the  meantime,  Livingston  ^*  obtained  f^om  a  single  judge  of  the  Superior  Coart  of 
the  Territorv,  an  order,  purporting  to  be  an  injunction,  forbidding  the  marshal  to  diftab 
Edward  Livingston  in  his  possession  of  the  Batture,  under  pain  of  a  contempt  of  court." 
This  was  not  the  first  nor  last  instance  of  a  single  New  Orleans  judge  (invested  by  tlie  I 
Congress,  from  which  he  solely  derived  authority,  with  merely  common  law  and 

*  Tb«  tribunal   tpeciallT  dclepitod  by  OMj^rM*  to  Uka  eofoIsMiee  of  tb«  cUioM  to  pablie    buuU   ia 
ivpoft  what  vr^re  frre  from  r!a<m,  «tc. 

t  Sm  JcfferKMi'i  r«iM!r  oo  Ui«  Bftttnir  cue,  hi  hit  Work*,  Coof.  Ed^ToI.  TiU.,at  p.  ns. 
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chancery  jurisdiction)  ftttempting,  on  a  mere  ex  parU  hearing,  to  arrest  bj  his  flat  both 
the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  ofhcers  acting  nnder  the  direct  authority  of  the  Ezecatire 
of  the  United  States  for  their  execution. 

The  marshal  of  Orleans  disobe  ved  the  judicial  ii^unction,  and  dispossessed  Mr.  Lir- 
ingston.  The  latter  made  no  farther  attempts  to  resume  his  work.  Three  weeks  after 
his  dfepossession,  ^e  Territorial  Legislature  passed  an  act  prescribing  the  terms  on 
which  riparian  proprietors  should  proceed,  and  this  gave  Mr.  Livingston  an  opportunity 
to  resume  his  enterprise  under  its  conditions ;  but  he  had  elected  to  seek  his  remedy  ft'om 
Congress  and  courts  of  law.  The  Orleans  Legislature  also  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Prendent  for  his  interposition. 

On  the  7th  of  Marcn,  1808,  the  President,  by  message,  imom^dt^ongress  of  the  gen- 
eral facts  in  this  case,  mentiom'ng  his  own  measures  ^*  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  state 
of  things,  and  to  ke.ep  the  grounds  clear  of  intruders,"  ^*  until  this  question  could  be  de- 
cided under  legislatire  authoritv."  He  nowhere  attempted  to  pass  upon  the  real  title, 
regarding  the  possession  as  ^*  the  only  charge  of  the  Executive,'*  and  he  committed  the 
question  of  title  to  Congress,  ^'the  only  authority  competent  to  its  decision."*  He 
admitted  that  if  that  title  was  ultimately  found  to  rest  in  Mr.  Livingston,  the  latter  would 
be  entitled  to  damages  Arom  the  parties,  which,  without  right,  had  received  the  interme- 
diate profits. 

.  Mr.  Livingston  appealed  to  the  public  in  a  pamphlet,  and  applied  to  Congress  for 
relief.  He  also  commenced  suits  for  damages  against  Mr.  JefTerson  and  the  marshal  who 
disposses<«ed  him.  From  Congress  he  derived  no  satisfaction,  though  the  matter  was 
pressed  for  several  terms.  The  Attorney-General,  after  two  years  more  of  consideration 
(and  after  Mr.  JeGferson  had  retired  from  office),  reaffirmed  his  former  opinion.  The 
Legislature  of  Orleans  Territory  also  renewed  their  vote  of  thanks  in  February,  1810, 
pending  the  suit  of  Livingston  against  Jefferson.  The  latter  was  decided  adversely  to  the 
plaintif)'(l<^10t  o°  ^  technical  point,  we  think,  without  reaching  the  merits  of  the  case. 
The  suit  was  not  renewed  by  Mr.  Livingston,  and  here  the  matter  dropped,  so  far  as  >Ir. 
JefTerson  was  concerned.  Livinp^ston  afterwards,  however,  recovered  possession  of  a 
portion  of  the  Batture,  on  Gravier's  title — and  even  this  had  risen  so  enormously  in 
value,  that  it  enabled  him  to  pay  all  the  expenses  which  he  had  been  at,  to  most  hono- 
rably discharge  all  his  earlier  liabilities,  ana  still  to  realize  a  large  fortune. 

On  the  legal  questions  involved  in  the  Batture  case,  we  do  not,  of  course,  assume  to 
decide,  though  acting  on  the  proofs  before  the  President  and  Cabinet,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  see  on  what  possible  sound  rule,  in  regard  to  riparian  possessions,  an 
adjacent  owner  could  be  entitled  to  embank  round  and  exclude  the  overflow  of  the  river 
at  high  water  from  any  mud  deposit  or  shoal,  over  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  river 
at  such  times  to  flow,  m  order  not  to  bo  so  dammed  up  or  obstructed  as  to  lead  to  inun- 
dation, or  to  a  change  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  to  other  practical  iiigurious  conse- 
quences, always  liable  to  ensue  in  such  cases.  (For  example,  the  filling  np  of  the  stream 
above  or  below  the  obstruction,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  existing  docks,  or  rendering 
ft  necessary  to  extend  them  much  further  to  reach  deep  water — thus  conptantl y  changing 
the  frontage,  and  more  and  more  obstructing  the  stream.)  If  the  adjacent'  owners  of 
shoals,  uncovered  in  low  water,  are  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  inclose  them 
against  high  water,  the  Hudson,  and  many  other  of  the  finest  navigable  streams  of  our 
country,  might  thus  be  rendered  wholly  unnavigable  in  ten  years.  The  owner  of  a  far 
projecting  shoal  on  one  side  of  a  river,  might  thus  drive  the  descending  waters  of  the 
next  "fresh"  on  the  lands  of  the  opposite  owner,  and  lead,  in  some  instances,  to  their 
complete  abrasion,  so  that  henceforth  the  bed  of  the  stream  would  pass  where  they  had 
stood.  And  let  us  imagine  an  adjacent  owner  "  docking  out,"  beyond  high  water  mark, 
fVom  "one  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  yards"  into  the 
North  or  East  Rivers  at  the  city  of  New  York,  or  into  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia  !  It 
is  unnecessary  to  further  demonstrate  the  complete  and  self-evident  absurdity  of  such  a 
doctrine. 

We  repeat,  we  speak  of  facts  as  they  were  on  proof  before  the  President,  and  conse- 
quently as  thev  appeared  to  his  mind  and  to  the  minds  of  his  Cabinet.  How  differently 
tney  were  ma<ie  to  appear  on  the  trial,  we  are  not  apprised,  as  we  have  not  looked  up 
the  record  of  the  case,  considering  the  accuracy  ot  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Batture  of  no  consequence  in  estimating  the  President's  motives  or  even 
the  degree  of  prudence  which  he  exercised.  He  acted  on  abundant  testimony ;  and,  in 
reality,  it  was  only  the  question  of  possession,  and  not  the  question  of  title,  which  the 
President  interfered  with.  Here  he  had  the  direct  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress.  And 
he  had  not  then,  or  afterwards,  the  slightest  direct  or  indirect  personal  interest  in  the 
matter. 

As  we  have  several  times  cited  Mr.  Jeffbrson's  paper  in  this  celebrated  case,  we 
should,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Livingston,  make  an  explanation.  That  paper  does  not  conceal 
the  idea  that  the  latter  acted  throughout  the  whole  transaction  the  part  of  a  trickish. 
unprincipled,  greedy  speculator  and  adventurer.    Mr.  Jefferson  unquestionably  enter- 

*  Sc«  hU  Pap«r  oo  the  Batture  com.  Works,  Coag.  Ed.,  \o\ .  viii.  p.  001. 
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tained  this  view  of  LlriDgston'a  characterf  and  he  considered  him  doubly  dangerons  bj 
reason  of  his  great  talents  and  perfect  knowledge  of  all  tiie  turnings  and  windings  of 
legal  practice.  It  is  proper  also  to  say,  that  this  was  the  prevailing  impression,  at  the 
time,  of  the  most  proimnent  and  best  men  in  Orleans  Territory.  The  Creole  population, 
especially,  regarded  and  feared  him  as  a  great  incarnation  of  wickedness  and  subtlety. 

There  » little  doubt  that  gross  exaggerations  had  crept  into  these  popular  concep- 
tions of  his  character.  We  are  ready  to  believe  that  the  President,  influenced  by  the 
representations  of  the  Government  olBcers  and  prominent  inhabitants  of  the  territory, 
dia  no  little  injustice  to  his  motives  and  his  actions.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  proverbially  scant 
in  his  charity  towards  great  speculations  and  great  speculators.  There  might  have  been 
other  lurking  prejudices.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  prevailing  impressions  of  Living- 
ston's political  career  were  far  from  favorable.  He  was  spontaneously  selected  bv  boUi 
parties  as  that  Republican  in  Congress,  in  the  election  of  1801,  who  would  be  the  first  to 

fo  over  to  Burr,  u  any  one  did  so.  Jefferson,  at  that  period,  had  no  suspicions  of  him. 
[e  gave  him  an  office.  Livingston  became  a  defaulter  in  that  office.  He  went  South 
with  a  tarnished  name.  He  was  accused  of  favoring  Burr's  schemes  in  1806.  He  appeared 
as  his  counsel  at  New  Orleans.  All  tiiese  circumstances,  with  his  attempted  specula- 
tions and  the  public  sentiment  at  New  Orleans,  conspired  to  beget  unfavorable  and  exag- 
gerated prejuoices. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  believe,  that  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  Edward  Livin^on  waa 
a  perfectly  scrupulous  man.  Yet  there  is  Just  as  little  doubt  that,  at  the  meridian  of  a 
career  which  became  splendid,  and  Arom  thence  to  its  close,  he  possessed  the  ftill  confi- 
dence of  the  most  Just  and  intelligent  of  his  compatriots.  He  became  a  lawgiver  and 
statesman,  who  received  and  was  entitled  to  the  common  confidence  of  his  country. 

One  of  the  surest  indications  that  could  be  adduced  that  he  was  really  a  right-hearted 
man,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  subsequently  to  the  bitter  contests  we  have  recorded, 
he  purely  voluntarily  made  an  overture  towards  the  restoration  of  fHendly  relations  with 
Mr.  Jeffbrson.  This  overture  was  made  not  when  the  great  orb  of  the  latter  was  bias- 
ing at  its  zenith,  and  when  the  ambitious  were  eager  to  bask  in  its  beams,  but  when  it  was 
touching  the  horizon ;  and  Livingston's  own  star  now  needed  no  reflected  brightness. 
ThQ  spirit  and  tope  of  Jefferson's  a&swer  showed  that  he  had  comple!tely  changeahis  opi- 
nions of  his  earUer  Batture  antagonist. 
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The  President  made  his  usual  two  visits  to  Monticcllo  in  the 
summer  of  1808.      His  unpublished  letters  of  this  period  to 

Mr.  Eppcs  give  some  traces  of  his  private  life,  but  they  disclose 

nothing  of  particular  interest.* 

»  Mr.  F.  W.  Eppes  was  again  married,  but  he  maintained  as  much  as  before  towards 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  attitude  of  an  affectionate  and  affectionately  cherit*hcd  son-in-law. 
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To  Thomas  Jefrrsoii  Randolph. 

WABHOiOTOir,  October  24<A,  1806. 
Dkab  JBmiisoii : 

I  inclose  you  a  letter  from  Ellen,  which,  I  presome,  will  inform  you  that  all 
are  well  at  Edgehill.  I  received  yours  without  date  of  either  time  or  place,  but 
written,  I  presume,  on  your  arriral  at  Philadelphia.  As  the  commencement  of  your 
lectures  is  now  approaching,  and  you  will  hear  two  lectures  a  day,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you  to  set  out  from  the  beginning  with  the  rule  to  commit  to  writing  every 
evening  the  substance  of  the  lectures  of  the  day.  It  will  be  attended  with  many 
advantages.  It  will  oblige  you  to  attend  closely  to  what  is  delivered  to  recall  it  to 
your  memory,  to  understand,  and  to  digest  it  in  the  evening  ;  it  will  fix  it  in  your 
memory,  and  enable  you  to  refresh  it  at  any  future  time.  It  will  be  much  better  to 
you  than  even  a  better  digest  by  another  hand,  because  it  will  better  recall  to  your 
mind  the  ideas  which  you  originally  entertained  and  meant  to  abridge.  Then,  if 
once  a  week,  you  will,  in  a  letter  to  me,  state  a  synopsis  or  summary  view  of  the 
heads  of  the  lectures  of  the  preceding  week,  it  will  give  me  great  satisfaction  to 
attend  to  your  progress,  and  it  will  further  aid  you  by  obliging  you  still  more  to 
generalize  and  to  see  analytically  the*  fields  of  science  over  which  you  are  travel- 
ling. I  wish  to  hear  of  the  commissions  I  gave  you  for  Rigdcn,  Yoight,  and 
Ronaldson,  of  the  delivery  of  the  letters  I  gave  you  to  my  friends  there,  and  how 
you  like  your  situation.  This  will  give  you  matter  for  a  long  letter,  which  will  give 
you  as  useful  an  exercise  in  writing  as  a  pleasing  one  to  me  in  reading. 
God  bless  you  and  prosper  your  pursuits. 

Th.  Jefferson. 

A  month  later,  was  written  to  the  same  grandson,  that 
beautiful  letter  of  advice,  given  in  both  editions  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's "Works,  from  which  we  have  already  extracted  the  author's 
recital  of  his  own  experiences  and  triumphs  over  temptation  in 
early  life.*  • 

The  Presidential  election  of  1808  was  conducted  with 
extreme  heat,  particularly  in  the  eastern  States.  The  Federal 
gains  were  important.  The  great  chief  whom  the  Republicans 
had  so  long  centered  upon — the  leader  who  never  had  a  rival 
in  his  own  party — was  no  longer  before  the  people  for  their 
suffrages.  Three  Republican  candidates  were  in  nomination, 
and  though  two  of  them,  in  the  final  result,  ostensibly  withdrew 
but  a  very  few  electoral  votes  from  Mr.  Madison,  the  division 
had  weakened  the  moral  as  well  as  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  party.*  The  sectional  feelings  and  class  interests,  roused 
into  action  by  the  Embargo,  swept  back  into  the  opposition,  all 

»  See  vol. !.,  p.  22. 

'  Monroe  received  no  electoral  votes,  bat  he  had  a  strong  party  in  Virginia,  and 
the  genuine  Quids  were  generally  violently  opposed  to  Madison. 
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the  New  England  States  but  one,  in  which  the  Republicans  had 
recently  triumphed. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  electoral  vote : 
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To  get  a  clear  view  of  the  attitude  of  parties  in  Congress 
and  throughout  the  country  during  the  eventful  winter  of 
1808-9,  it  i^  necessary  that  we  understand  the  history  of  our 
diplomatic  negotiations  with  England  down  to  that  period.  We 
have  seen  what  was  the  effect  of  Mr.  Canning's  personal  deport- 
ment and  official  communications  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pinkney 
early  in  the  summer  of  1808 — that  the  latter  believed  repara- 
tion for  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  was  about  to  be  made  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  other  principal  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  two  countries  were  on  the  point  of  being 
amicably  adjusted. 

Mr.  Canning's  seeming  friendly  dispositions  appear  to  have 
been  assumed,  not  only  to  gain  time,  but  to  draw  out  our  minis- 
ter who  was  opening  himself  with  the  frankness  of  a  confidence 
carried  to  the  utmost  limits  of  proper  official  reserve.  Tlie 
British  minister  had  been  all  smiles  and  smoothness.  What 
must  have  cost  him  far  more,  he  had  kept  under  that  habitual 
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tendency  to  light  stinging  persiflage,  deepening  occaeionallj 
into  impertinent  sarcasm,  which  lie  carried  into  official  inter- 
course and  even  into  official  papers,  where  he  felt  dislike  or 
encountered  opposition.  Mr.  Canning  could  do  a  gracious  thing 
graciously,  and  so  can  anybody  else.  He  could  render  himself 
a  most  agreeable  and  apparently  friendly  personal  or  business 
associate.  Sidney  Smith  aptly  characterized  him  as  a  "  diner- 
out  of  the  first  lustre."  But  where  he  acted  the  agreeable  to 
carry  out  a  design,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
up  appearances  long,  not  because  he  hated  insincerity,  but 
because  he  preferred  his  jest  to  his  interest.  Every  shake  of 
the  mask  gave  a  glimpse  of  a  face  behind  it  leering  with  impu- 
dence and  derision. 

His  toryism  was  not  ranker  than  that  of  his  great  master,  Mr. 
Pitt.  On  the  contrary,  the  growth  of  public  opinion  rendered 
it  visibly  milder — especially  towards  the  close  of  his  career. 
The  one  always  sacrificed  everything  that  stood  iji  the  way  of 
his  views.  The  other  often  provoked  by  his  trifling  where 
nothing  was  to  be  gained.  Pitt  appears  to  have  been  an 
earnest  man.  When  he  sunk  broken-hearted  into  his  grave,  all 
men  knew  that  a  mighty  pillar  of  a  nation's  greatness  had  fal- 
len. His  party  felt  they  had  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  Can- 
ning lived  to  be  cast  off  by  the  Tories,  and  to  have  such  upright 
and  truthful  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  utterly  refuse  to  act 
with  him  politically — more,  they  asserted,  from  his  insincerity 
and  unsteadiness  than  from  any  important  differences  of  opinion. 
His  great  talents  have  never  been  disputed.  His  real  character 
has  been  the  subject  of  most  conflicting  opinions.  We  have 
given  that  version  of  it  which  seems  most  consistent  with  facts, 
and  which  was  certainly  exhibited  in  his  entire  course  towards 
our  country.  Pinkney  considered  his  conduct,  in  1808,  tainted 
by  the  most  gratuitous  artifice — and  tliere  even  rose  direct 
questions  of  veracity  between  them. 

No  well-informed  American  of  any  party  will  doubt  the 
perfect  sincerity  of  character  of  William  Pinkney,  of  Mary- 
land. He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  engage  in  nothing 
with  friend  or  foe,  to  which  they  cannot  carry  a  loyal  and  stainless 
good  faith.  His  education,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  talents 
placed  him  above  simple  credulity  or  subsequent  jealousy. 
Indeed  on  the  score  of  talent,  an  American  can  have  no  unwil- 
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lingness  to  have  his  side  of  the  correspondence  measured  against 
Mr.  Canning's;  and  if  the  future  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  future  first  American  forensic  orator  of  his  day, 
lacked  Mr.  Canning's  ability  in  any  department  (but  that  of  a 
mere  wit),  it  was,  probably,  only  from  the  want  of  e.qual  expe- 
rience in  that  department.* 

•After  Mr.  Pinkney  wrote  home  his^u^orable  dispatches 
already  mentioned  of  June  29th,  1808,  n^^ontinued  to  have 
apparently  the  most  friendly  intercommunications  with  Canning. 
Two  of  these  took  place  on  the  22d  and  29th  of  July,  in  which 
the  latter  encouraged  the  greatest  freedom,  and  appeared 
anxious  to  draw  out  the  American  Minister  as  far  as  possible. 
But  before  the  close  of  the  last  interview  Canning  apprised 
Pinkney  that  their  discussions  must  henceforth  be  in  writing — 
and  that  without  an  explicit  proposal  in  writing,  on  which  the 
British  Government  could  deliberate  and  act,  nothing  further 
could  be  effected. 

The  American  minister  had  no  objection  to  place  his  propo- 
sition in  writing — a  demand  for  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
in  council,  and  a  stipulation,  when  this  should  take  place, 
that  the  Embargo  should  be  immediately  suspended  as  far  as  it 
regarded  Great  Britain — provided  he  could  be  given  to  under- 
stand what  would  be  the  answer  before  preparing  his  note. 
Canning  did  not  press  the  preparation  of  the  note,  but  he 
declared  that  if  it  was  written,  liis  Government  must  be  left  free 
to  act  upon  it,  witliout  an  intimation  in  advance.  Pinkney, 
fearing  a  written  correspondence  might  lead  to  unnecessary 
discussion,  attempted  to  change  his  determination,  but  in  vain. 
He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  submit  a  written  proposition, 
or  in  effect,  to  drop  the  negotiation — and  he  had  been  led  to 
suppose  that  the  most  favorable  dispositions  were  felt  towards 
an  immediate  accommodation.  lie  accordingly  prepared  a  note, 
and  delivered  it  on  the  26th  of  August.     (It  is  dated  23d  in 

»  Colonel  Benton's  Thirty  Years'  View  has  few  more  warmly  written  pn^es  than  those 
devoted  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Pinkney  (q.  v.  vol.  1.,  pp.  19,  20).  John  Riindolph's 
annunciation  of  Pinkney's  death  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1828,  has  become 
historic : 

*'  I  rise  "  [said  Mr.  Randolph]  "to  announce  to  the  House  the  not  unlooked-for  death 
of  a  man  who  filled  the  first  place  in  the  public  estimation  in  this  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try. We  have  been  talking  of  General  Jackson,  and  a  greater  than  him,  is,  not  here,  but 
jrone  for  ever.  I  allude,  sir,  to  the  boast  of  Maryland,  and  the  pride  of  the  United 
Stat-es — the  pride  of  all  of  us,  but  more  particularly  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
profession  of  which  you,  Mr.  Speaker  (Mr.  Phillip  P.  Barbour),  arc  a  member  and  an 
eminent  one." 
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the  correspondence.)    It  embraced  the  proposal  already  men- 
tioned. 

A  month  afterwards  (September  28d),  Canning  replied  in 
two  separate  communications.  In  the  first,  he  gave  as  the 
reason  for  his  requiring  written  instead  of  verbal  communica- 
tions, "  a  recollection  of  the  misrepresentation  which  took  place 
in  America  of  l)||||pi*  conferences  between  them  " — tliough  he 
acquitted  Pinkney  of  having  originated  it.  He  mentioned  that 
"  his  share  "  in  the  preceding  verbal  communications  had  been 
small,  and  intimated  that  he  had  always  discouraged  them  and 
engaged  in  them  with  reluctance.  On  one  point,  indeed,  he 
confessed  he  had  been  "  particularly  anxious  to  receive  precise 
information,  and  upon  which,  from  Mr.  Pinkney's  candor  and 
frankness,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it."  As  the  latter 
had  connected  in  his  overtures  the  suspension  of  the  Embargo 
with  the  repeal  of  the  order  in  council  of  11th  November,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  one  of  the  7th  of  January,  he  had  been 
desirous  to  ascertain  whether  that  of  November  had  been  known 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  "previously  to  the 
message  of  the  President  proposing  the  Embargo,  so  as  to  be  a 
moving  consideration  to  that  Message,"  and  "had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  that  such  was  not  the  fact " — that  rumoi's  of  it 
might  have  reached  America,  but  that  there  was  no  certain 
knowledge  of  it  in  .the  possession  of  the  American  Government. 

The  second  letter  announced  the  detennination  of  the  British 
Government  to  adhere  to  the  orders  in  council  as  a  necessary 
act  of  retaliation  against  France;  that  his  majesty  regarded 
the  American  Embargo  as  "  manifestly  unjust "  towards  England, 
"  as  according  to  every  principle  of  justice,"  "  redress  ought 
to  have  been  first  sought  from  the  party  originating  the  wrong;" 
that  "  by  some  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  with- 
out any  hostile  intention,  the  American  Embargo  did  come  in 
aid  of  the  'blockade  of  the  European  continent'  precisely  at 
the  very  moment  when,  if  that  blockade  could  have  succeeded 
at  all,  this  interposition  of  the  American  Goverament  would 
most  effectually  have  contributed  to  its  success."  Tlie  tone  of 
both  the  letters  is  well  exemplified  in  the  following  Canning- 
like paragraph : 


(i 


His  majesty  would  not  hesitate  to  contribute,  in  any  manner  in  his  power,  to 
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restore  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  its  wonted  activity ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo,  without  appearing 
to  deprecate  it  as  a  measure  of  hostility,  he  would  gladly  haTe  facilitated  its 
removal,  as  a  measure  of  inconvenient  reatrietion  upon  the  Amsrican  people,^'* 

The  broad  insinuation,  or  rather  charge  against  the  veracity 
of  the  American  Government,  in  the  iiret  letter,  is  palpable. 
The  paragraph  last  quoted  was  an  impertinence  worthy  of  a 
pettifogger  in  the  theatre  of  a  police  court,  or  of  the  smartness 
of  an  actor  in  low  comedy.  Pinkney  himself  was  placed  by  a 
false  declaration  in  the  mortifying  posture  of  a  minister  who 
had  not  waited  to  have  his  official  secrets  wormed  from  him, 
but  who  had  hastened,  with  more  than  rustic  simplicity,  to 
voluntarily  expose  them.  All  this  (if  his  word  can  be  taken) 
came  without  the  shifting  of  a  circumstance,  or  a  particle  of 
premonition,  on  the  heel  of  a  continuous  train  of  tliose  friendly 
and  cordial  assurances  which  had  led  him  to  feel  confident  of 
a  ready  and  favorable  adjustment.  This  was  purely  Canning- 
like. 

But,  to  borrow  a  forensic  phrase,  he  "  took  nothing  by  his 
motion."  Pinkney  replied  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman,  for  he 
knew  no  other.  But  he  followed  up  his  antagonist  keenly  and 
nervously,  and  exposed  him  at  every  point.  The  letter  (dated 
October  10th)  is  too  long  to  quote,  and  we  will  take  space  to 
mention  but  two  of  its  allegations.  lie  declared  that  all  tlieir 
oral  communications  had  been  directly  invited  and  encouraged 
by  Canning ;  and  he  explicitly  denied  having  given  the  infor- 
mation attributed  to  him  in  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  the  last 
orders  in  council  by  the  American  Government  when  the 
Embargo  was  recommended.  And  he  said  all  that  he  did  utter 
on  that  subject  was  conjectural,  and  that  he  "  professed  "  at  the 
time  "to  speak,  and  did  in  fact  speak  from  general  information 

only." 

Canning's  next  official  communication  to  him  was  dated 
Xovember  22d,  after  the  meeting  of  the  American  Congress ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  it,  or  in  their  subsequent  correspondence, 
that  demands  our  particular  attention. 

Concjress  convened  on  the  7th  of  November.  The  Presi- 
dent's  Message  began  by  mentioning  the  propositions  which  had 
been  made  to  England  and  France  in  regard  to  tlie  Embargo, 
and  their  rejection.    This  experiment  having  failed,  that  law, 
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he  said,  had  necessarily  remained  in  full  force.  It  had  been 
borne,  in  general,  with  patriotism^;  it  had  saved  our  marinei'S 
and  our  property ;  it  had  given  us  time  to  prepare  defensive  and 
provisional  measures  ;  it  had  demonstrated  our  moderation  and 
firmness  to  other  nations,  and  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  support* 
of  the  laws  and  the  rights  of  our  country,  to  ourselves ;  and  it 
"had  thus  long  frustrated  those  usurpations  and  spoliations 
which,  if  resisted,  involved  war — if  submitted  to,  sacrificed  a 
vital  principle  of  our  national  independence."  The  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  henceforth  was  referred  to  the  wisdom  of 
Congress. 

ITie  instructions  which  had  been  given  to  our  ministers  at 
London  and  Paris  were  laid  before  Congress.  It  appeared  from 
their  correspondence,  that  in  addition  to  the  rejection  of  our 
recent  offers,  England  had  taken  no  steps  to  make  redress  for 
the  attack  on  the  Chesepeake,  still  adhering  to  her  inadmissible 
preliminary,  and  "  now  bringing  it  into  connection  with  the 
distinct  and  irrelative  Ciisc  of  the  orders  in  council." 

With  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  with  the  Barbary 
powers,  the  President  said,  no  material  changes  had  occurred  in 
our  relations  since  the  last  session.  Negotiations  with  Spain 
had  been  alternately  suspended  and  resumed,  and  now  "  neces- 
sarily experienced  a  pause  under  the  extraordinary  and  interest- 
ing crisis  which  distinguished  her  internal  situation." 

"  With  our  Indian  neighbors,"  the  President  stated,  "  the 
public  peace  had  been  steadily  maintained,"  notwithstanding 
some  instances  of  individual  wrong,  the  pei*petrators  of  which 
had  been  given  up.    lie  continued  : 

"  And,  generally,  from  a  conviction  that  we  consider  them  as  part  of  ourselves, 
and  cherish  with  sincerity  their  rights  and  interests,  the  attachment  of  the  Indian 
tribes  is  gaining  strength  daily — is  extending  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  remoie, 
and  will  amply  requite  us  for  the  justice  and  friendship  practised  towards  them. 
Husbandry  and  household  manufacture  are  advancing  among  them,  more  rapidly 
with  the  southern  than  the  northern  tribes,  from  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate ; 
and  one  of  the  two  great  divi*iions  of  the  Cherokee  nation  have  now  under  conj^i- 
deration  to  solicit  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and  to  be  identified  with  us 
in  laws  and  government,  in  such  progressive  manner  as  we  shall  think  best.** 

Tlie  appropriations  of  the  last  session  for  harbor  fortifications, 
lie  said,  had  been  expended,  and  most  of  the  works  would  be 
completed  during  the  season,  except  at  New  York  and  New 
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Orleans.  Further  appropriations  would  be  necessary  to  render 
the  former  entirely  secure  against  naval  enterprise.  A  view  of 
what  had  been  done  at  the  several  places,  and  what  it  was  pro- 
posed further  to  do,  would  be  communicated  as  soon  as  the 
several  reports  were  received. 

Of  the  gun-boats  authorized  to  be  constructed,  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  build  but  one  hundred  and  three  during 
the  present  year.  A  sufficient  number  of  officers  had  been 
appointed  to  carty  on  the  business  of  recruiting  in  the  new 
regiments  of  regulars,  and  their  success  was  believed  to  have 
been  satisfactory.  No  general  detachments  of  militia  and 
volunteers  had  been  called  into  service  as  authorized  by  the  act 
of  the  preceding  session  ;  but  some  small  and  special  ones  hnd 
been  found  necessary  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  Embargo  on 
our  northern  frontier.  These,  and  the  armed  vessels  employed, 
had,  in  a  good  measure,  repressed  those  evasions. 

The  power  to  call  out  a  large  force  ought,  he  thought,  to  be 
continued  for  the  ensuing  season.  The  uniform  reorganization 
of  the  militia — the  "  best  security  "  of  "  a  people  who  are 
free  " — was  earnestly  urged.  The  public  factories  for  the  mak- 
ing of  arms  had  been  enlarged,  and  additional  machinery 
erected,  "  in  proportion  as  artificers  could  be  found  or  formed." 
Their  effect  was  already  more  than  doubled  ;  and  contracts  had 
been  entered  into  with  private  manufactories  to  supply  the  arms 
directed  to  be  procured  for  the  militia. 

The  following  paragraph  touched  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
manufactories  springing  up  in  consequence  of  the  suspension 
of  our  foreign  commerce : 

**  The  Puspcnsion  of  our  foreign  commerce,  produced  by  the  injustice  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  and  the  consequent  losses  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  are  subjects 
of  just  concern.  The  situation  into  which  we  have  thus  been  forced,  has  impelled  us 
to  apply  a  portion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to  internal  manufactures  and  improve- 
ments. The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily  increasing,  and  little  doubt  remains 
that  the  establishments  formed  and  forming  will — under  the  auspices  of  cheaper 
materials  and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  and  of  pro- 
tecting duties  and  prohibitions — become  permanent." 

He  stated  that  the  receipts  in  the  treasury  during  the  past 
year  amounted  to  about  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  wliich, 
with  the  eight  and  a  half  millions  in  the  treasury  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  had  enabled  the  Government,  after  meet- 
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ing  current  demands,  to  pay  two  millions  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  principal  of  our  funded  debt,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  near  fourteen  millions.  Of  this,  five  millions  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
what  would  be  due  on  the  1st  of  January,  1809,  which  would  com- 
plete the  entire  redemption  of  the  eight  per  cent,  stock.  These 
payments,  with  those  made  in  the  six  and  a  half  years  preceding, 
would  extinguish  thirty-three  millions  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  of  the  principal  of  the  funded  debt,  being 
the  whole  which  could  be  paid  or  purchased  according  to  law. 
This  would  liberate  the  revenue  from  about  two  million  dollars 
of  interest.  The  accumulation  of  our  surplus  revenue,  beyond 
what  could  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  when 
"  the  freedom  and  safety  of  our  commerce  should  be  restored," 
merited,  he  said,  the  consideration  of  Congress.  He  asked 
whether  it  should  lie  unproductive  in  the  public  vaults — whether 
the  revenue  should  be  reduced — or  whether  it  should  "  rather 
be  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  roads,  canals,  rivers, 
education,  and  other  great  foundations  of  prosperity  and  union," 
under  powers  already  possessed  by  Congress,  or  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  as  might  be  approved  by  the  States. 
And  he  asked,  whether  while  we  remained  "  uncertain  of  the 
course  of  things,"  the  time  might  not  be  advantageously 
employed  in  obtaining  such  an  amendment. 
The  Message  closed  as  follows : 


*^  Availing  myself  of  this  the  last  occasion  which  will  occur  of  addressing  the 
two  houses  of  the  legislature  at  their  meeting,  I  cannot  omit  the  expression  of 
my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  repeated  proofs  of  confidence  manifested  to  me  by 
themsclTes  and  their  predecessors  since  my  call  to  the  Administration,  and  the  many 
indulgences  experienced  at  their  hands.  The  same  grateful  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  my  fellow-citizens  generally,  whose  support  has  been  my  great  encouragement 
under  all  embarrassment&  In  the  transaction  of  their  business  I  cannot  hare 
escaped  error.  It  is  incident  to  our  imperfect  nature.  But  I  may  say  with  truth, 
my  errors  have  been  of  the  understanding,  not  of  intention ;  and  that  the  advance- 
ment of  their  rights  and  interests  has  been  the  constant  motive  for  every  measure. 
On  these  considerations  I  solicit  their  indulgence.  Looking  forward  with  anxiety 
to  their  future  destinies,  I  trust  that,  in  their  steady  character  unshaken  by  diffi- 
culties, in  their  love  of  liberty,  obedience  to  law,  and  support  of  the  public  autho- 
rities, I  see  a  sure  guaranty  of  the  permanence  of  our  republic ;  and  retiring  from, 
the  charge  of  their  affairs,  I  carry  with  me  the  consolation  of  a  firm  persuasion  that 
heaven  has  in  store  for  our  beloved  country  lon^  ages  to  come  of  prosperity  andl 
happiness.'* 
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Congress  opened  with  various  propositions  in  regard  to  the 
Embargo,  all  of  which  were  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
reported  November  22d,  that  tlie  United  States  could  not,  with- 
out a  total  sacrifice  of  their  honor  and  independence,  submit  to 
the  decrees  of  England  and  France — that  it  was  expedient  to 
exclude  the  ships  and  merchandise  of  both  those  powers  from 
the  United  States — that  the  country  ought  to  be  placed  at  once 
in  a  state  of  defence.  The  report  repudiated  the  idea  of  a 
permanent  suspension  of  commerce,  and  took  the  ground  that 
the  continuance  of  that  suspension  was  only  a  preferable  alter- 
native to  a  war  with  both  powers  at  once,  which  it  was  assumed 
would  be  necessary  if  we  sought  then  to  forcibly  vindicate  our 
rights,  inasmuch  as  both  were  willful  aggressors,  and  that  to 
open  hostilities  with  one,  singly,  would  be  tantamount  to  a  sab- 
mission  to  the  pretensions  of  the  other.  Resolutions  carrying 
out  these  views  were  presented.  The  debate  on  them  was  most 
vehement,  and  a  final  vote  was  retarded  by  all  the  expedients 
of  parliamentary  warfare.  The  resolution  that  the  United 
States  could  not,  "  without  a  sacrifice  of  their  rights,  honor,  and 
independence,"  submit  t^o  the  edicts  of  England  and  France 
against  their  commerce,  passed  with  but  two  dissenting  votes, 
and  that  for  putting  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  unani- 
mously. The  resolution  that  it  was  expedient  to  prohibit,  by 
law,  the  admission  of  British  public  or  private  ships  into  Ameri- 
can ports  passed,  yeas  ninety-two,  nays  twenty-nine.  Tlie 
resolution  was  extended  to  the  ships  of  France,  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-seven  to  twenty-four;  and  then  to  all  belligerents,  "hav- 
ing in  force  orders  or  decrees  violating  the  lawful  commerce 
and  neutral  rights  of  the  United  States,"  by  a  vote  of  ninety-six 
to  twenty-six. 

Thus,  after  a  year's  experiment,  and  after  all  the  outcry  and 
even  resistance  which  had  been  raised  against  the  Embargo,  the 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  sustaining  it  was 
sixteen  greater  than  that  by  which  the  law  was  originally  passed. 

The  same  question,  substantially,  had  been  earlier  debated 
and  disposed  of  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Ilillliouse  had  offered  a 
resolution,  Xovember  11th,  for  the  rc2)eal  of  the  Embargo. 
Tliis  was  voted  down  December  2d,  yeas  six,  nays  twenty-five. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  Giles  introduced  a  stringent  bill, 
making  further  provision  for  enforcing  that  law.     In  the  debate. 
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Pickering  distinctly  took  the  ground  that  this  and  all  the  other 
measures  of  the  Government  towards  France  and  England  were 
especially  intended  for. the  benefit  of  the  former,  and  were  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes,  if  they  had  not  been  actually 
entered  into  "in  obedience  to  a  requisition  of  the  French 
Emperor !"  The  bill  passed  December  2l8t,  yeas  twenty,  nays 
seven,  the  nays  being  the  same  number  which  had  originally 
been  given  against  the  Embargo.* 

The  President  had  seen  no  reason  to  change  his  earlier 
views  in  respect  to  the  merely  temporary  and  provisional 
character  of  this  law.  He  wrote  Dr.  Eustis  (January  14th, 
1809),  on  receiving  the  resolutions  of  confidence  passed  by  the 
Kepublicans  of  Boston  :* 

"  Tbe  moment  for  exerting  these  united  [governmental]  powers,  to  repel  the 
injuries  of  the  belligerents  of  Europe,  seems  likely  to  l>e  pressed  upon  us.  They 
bare  interdicted  our  commerce  with  nearly  the  whole  world.  They  hare  declared 
it  shall  be  carried  on  with  such  places,  in  such  articles,  and  in  such  measure  only, 
as  they  shall  dictate ;  thus  prostrating  all  the  principles  of  right  which  have  hitherto 
protected  it  After  exhausting  the  cup  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  to  its  dregs, 
we  found  it  necessary,  on  behalf  of  that  commerce,  to  take  time  to  call  it  home 
into  a  state  of  safety,  to  put  the  towns  and  harbors  which  carry  it  on  into  a  condi- 
tion of  defence,  and  to  make  further  preparation  for  enforcing  the  redress  of  its 
wrongs,  and  restoring  it  to  its  rightful  freedom.  This  required  a  certain  measure 
of  time,  which,  although  not  admitting  specific  limitation,  must,  from  its  avowed 
objects,  have  been  obvious  to  all ;  and  the  progress  actually  made  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objects,  proves  it  now  to  bo  near  its  term.  While  thus 
endeavoring  to  secure,  and  preparing  to  vindicate  that  commerce,  the  absurd 
opinion  has  been  propagated,  that  this  temporary  and  necessary  arrangement  was 
to  be  a  permanent  system,  and  was  intended  for  its  destruction.*^ 

His  communications  had  always  conveyed  the  same  general 
idea,  yet  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  local  agitation  was 
that  the  Embargo  was  intended  as  a  permanent  measure. 
There  was  a  deeper  reason  for  this  pretence  than  appeared  on 
the  surface.  Men  who  had  themselves  voted  for  or  sustained 
an  embargo  during  a  former  administration — who  had  empow- 

'  The  political  character  of  the  division  had  changed  but  to  the  extent  of  one  vote. 
James  Lloyd,  jr.,  a  Federalist  and  opponent  of  the  Embargo,  had  taken  the  place  of 
J.  Q.  Adani3,  from  Massachusetts,  at  the  opening  of  the  session — the  latter  having 
resigned  his  seat  in  consequence  of  being  superseded,  and  of  his  constituents  disapprov- 
ing his  support  of  the  Embargo.  Crawford  of  Greorgia,  and  Maclay  of  Pennsylvania, 
Republicans,  had  originally  voted  against  the  measure.  Crawford  now  voted  for  it, 
and  Maclay  was  absent. — Gilman  of  New  Hampshire,  originally  voted  for  it,  and  now 
against  it.  The  change  against  the  Embargo  among  the  New  Efngland  senators  was  two 
votes. 

*  Passed  on  the  Idtli  of  December,  1808. 
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ered  a  president  to  impose  one  at  his  discretion,*  could  not  very 
well  claim  that  it  was  not  authorized  under  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  to  "regulate  commerce."  But  it  was 
diflScult  to  incite  the  law  abiding  people  of  New  England  to 
oppose  factiously  the  execution  of  what  they  believed  to  bo  a 
constitutional  law,  and  impossible  to  rouse  among  them,  in 
opposition  to  such  a  law,  that  storm  of  excitement  which 
would  gradually  lead  on  to  sedition  and  disunion.  Accordingly, 
the  Federal  leaders  made  a  subtle  distinction.  Because  the 
present  Embargo  was  not  limited  in  its  duration  to  a  specified 
time,  they  assumed,  contrary  to  the  open  disclaimers  of  the 
President  and  his  political  "  organs,"  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
permanent,  and  that  it  therefore  involved  the  destruction  of 
commerce  by  an  authority  which  could  only  legally  "  regulate  " 
it.  This  narrow  quibble  was  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever  of 
resistance  and  all  its  train  of  consequences  rested. 

When  the  news  of  the  "  Enforcing  Law  "  (as  the  bill  intro- 
duced into  Congress  by  Giles  was  generally  designated)  reached 
Massachusetts,  a  violent  excitement  burst  forth.  Several  collec- 
tors resigned  rather  than  encounter  the  consequences  of  the 
public  fermentation.  Newspapers  appeared  in  mourning.  The 
contest  between  the  people  and  the  General  Government,  it  was 
asserted,  rested  on  the  same  principles  as  in  1776.  Governor 
Lincoln  (the  Lieutenant-Governor  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
executive  cliair  on  the  death  of  Sullivan)  was  another  Hutchin- 
son ;  President  Jefferson  was  another  George  III.  If  possible, 
the  present  oppressors  were  governed  by  more  flagitious  motives 
than  those  of  1776.  George  HI.  and  his  government  were 
seeking  the  good  of  some  portion  of  the  realm.  If  they 
oppressed  America,  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  England.  But  it 
was  declared  that  the  tyrant  Jeflerson  was  only  gratifying  his 
fell  and  inextinguishable  sectional  hate  against  the  prosperity 
of  New  England,  while  'he  benefited  no  other  portion  of  the 
country ;  and  that  he  was  meanly  cringing,  as  usual,  at  the  feet 
of  the  French  Emperor,  who  repaid  his  subserviency  only  by 
contumely  and  injury.  Resistance  and  disunion  were  called 
for  in  the  newspapers  and  by  the  votes  of  numerous  town 
meetings.' 

»  As  in  Act  of  June  4th,  179i. 

•  Hillhonse,  a  U.  S.  Senator  from  Connecticut,  declared  in  Congress  in  the  debate  on 
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Gore,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  reported  (January  2Sth,  1809),  that  if  our  Govern- 
ment had  met  the  Berlin  decree  as  it  did  that  issued  by  the 
Directory  in  1798,  the  English  orders  in  council  would  not 
have  been  made.  "Let  Congress,"  declared  the  report,  "repeal 
the  Embargo,  annul  the  convention  with  France,  forbid  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  French  dominions,  arm  our  public 
and  private  ships,  and  unfurl  the  republican  banner  against  the 
imperial  standard."  "Tliis  done,  the  English  orders  would 
cease  to  operate."  Our  trade,  except  with  France  and  her 
dependencies,  "would  again  recover  and  flourish."  Agriculture 
and  all  other  avocations  would  thrive.  Tliese  propositions 
might  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  to  find  favor  with  a  few 
ruined  and  desperate  ship-ownei-s,  and  a  very  small  class  always 
found  among  merchants,  hardened  into  insensibility  to  every 
appeal  but  that  of  avarice ;  but  the  American  historian  will 

the  Enforcing  Law,  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  submit ;  and  he  did  not  believe 
they  would  submit.  The  Boston  Centinel  said  ^*  every  man  would  presume  "  he  was 
not  bound  to  obey  the  Embargo— that  *'  if  the  petitions  did  not  produce  a  relaxation  or 
removal  of  the  Embargo,  the  people  ought  immediately  to  assume  a  higher  tone."  The 
Boston  Repertory  saidf  if  it  was  not  repealed,  it  would  be  soon  set  ^*  at  defiance  " — 
that  '*  it  behoved  "  the  people  of  Massachusetts  '^  to  speak,  for  strike  they  must,  if 
speaking  did  not  answer.  The  Boston  Gazette  exclaimed :  '^It  is  better  to  suffer  the 
amputation  of  a  limb,  than  to  lose  the  whole  body.  We  must  prepare  for  the  opera- 
tion." .  .  .  *»  Wherefore,  then,  is  New  England  asleep ;  wherefore  does  she  submit 
to  the  oppression  of  enemies  in  the  South  ?  ifave  we  no  Moses  who  is  inspired  by  the 
God  of  our  fathers,  and  will  lead  us  out  of  Egypt."  A  handbill,  circulated  at  Newbury- 
port,  contained  the  following  :  **  You  have  reposed  confidence  in  a  coward  "  (Jefferson). 
.  .  .  ''  Nerve  your  arms  with  vengeance  against  the  despot  who  would  wrest  the 
inestimable  germ  of  your  independence  from  you,  and  you  shall  be  concmerors.  Give 
ear  no  longer  to  the  siren  voice  of  democracy  and  Jeffersonian  liberty.  It  is  a  cursed 
delusion,  adopted  by  traitors,  and  recommended  by  sycophants." 


which, 
declared, 

of  the  first  magnitude."  A  town  meeting  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  adopted  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Legislature  (January  25th,  1809),  requesting  its  *  interposition  to  procure  for 
them  relief  from  the  grievances  they  now  suffered.  .  .  .  Relief  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional measures  of  the  General  Government" — and  declaring  that  its  power 
^*  was  adequate  to  this  obiect  was  evident  from  the  organization  of  the  confederacy." 
A  town  meeting  at  Bath  passed  resolutions  (Decemt»er  27th,  1H08),  requesting  the 
Legislature  to  take  such  **  immediate  steps  for  relieving  the  people,  either  by  themselves 
alone,  or  In  concert  with  other  commercial  States,  as  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
their  situation  might  require."  A  town  meeting  at  Topsfield  (January  15th,  1H09)  resolved 
that  a  war  with  Great  Britain  **  would  be  unjust,  unnecessary,  and  extremely  to  be 
deplored;"  that  war  was  not  a  necessary  alternative  of  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo; 
''  but  should  this  be  the  alternative,  it  ought  to  be  a  war  with  France,  and  not  with  Great 
Britain  " — that  our  people  ^^  might  find  man^  sources  of  profitable  employment  without 
interfering  in  any  degree  with  those  principles  of  maritime  law  which  Great  Britain 
deemed  essential  to  her  existence,  and  which,  in  an  eventftil  moment  like  the  present,  she 
would  never  yield  "—that  '*  neither  the  honor  nor  the  permanent  interests  or  the  United 
States  required  that  they  should  drive  Great  Britain,  ifit  were  in  their  power,  to  the  sup* 
render  of  those  claims  so  essential  to  her  in  the  mighty  conflict  in  which  she  was  at  present 
engaged ;  a  conflict  interesting  to  humanity,  to  morals,  to  religion,  and  to  the  last  atrag^ 
gle  of  liberty."  A  full  collection  of  the  newspapers  of  the  period  would  probably 
enable  us  to  multiply  to  thousands  these  examples  of  expressions  directly  in  fovor  of,  or 
leading  to,  resistance  and  disunion. 
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always  blush  to  record  that  they  received  the  sanction  of  an 
American  Legislature.  The  Massachusetts  General  Court  ac- 
cepted .Gore's  report  (February  3d)  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven !  It  also 
declared  the  Enforcing  Law  '*  unjust,  oppressive,  and  unconstitu- 
tional, and  not  legally  binding  " — but  advised  a  resort  to  the 
State  courts,  rather  than  to  open  resistance  to  prevent  its 
execution.* 

We  shall  not  stop  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  Enforcing  Law. 
It  is  accessible  to  all  in  the  statutes  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  ground  for  hesitation  in  declaring  that,  in  conferring  powers 
on  the  Executive,  it  fell  short  of  rather  than  exceeded  a  con- 
siderable list  of  Acts  passed  on  similar  occasions  during  the 


1  This  report  placed  a  large  portion  of  the  Federal  leaders  of  Massachosetta  in  a 
singalar  predicament.  The  **  Boston  Memorial,"  of  January  20th,  l^OG,  after  teaching 
on  the  aggressions  of  France  and  Spain,  proceeded  to  declare  that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
memorialists  ''to  confine  their  animadversions  to  the  more  alarming,  because  more 
numerous  and  extensive,  detentions  and  condemnations  of  American  vessels  by  Great 
Britain,  and  to  advert  to  the  principles  recently  avowed  and  adopted  hv  her  courts 
relative  to  neutral  trade  in  articles  of  colonial  produce — principles  wnich,  if  admitted  or 

gractised  upon  in  all  the  latitude  which  might  be  fairly  mferred  to  be  intended,  would 
e  destruction  to  the  navigation,  and  radically  impair  the  most  lucrative  commerce  of 
our  country."  After  much  additional  and  stronger  denunciation  of  the  conduct  of 
England,  the  memorialists  proceeded,  in  conclusion,  to  declare  :  '*  In  all  events,  fully 
relying  that  the  subject  of  our  differences  with  Great  Britain  will  receive  the  due  con- 
sideration of  Government ;  and  that  such  measures  will,  in  consequence,  be  promptly 
adopted  as  will  tend  to  disembarrass  our  commerce — assert  our  rights— and  support  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States,  your  memorialists  have  the  honor  to  remain,"  etc.  This 
paper  was  signed  by  James  Lloyd,  jr.,  David  Green,  Arnold  Welles,  David  Sears,  Johu 
Coffin  Jones,  George  Cabot,  and  Thomas  IL  Perkins,  a  committee  chosen  by  and  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  merchants  of  Boston  generally. 

Even  Mr.  Pickering,  who  declared  in  a  published  letter  to  Governor  Sullivan  (FYb- 
ruary  l«>th,  Ij^OS),  that  Great  Britain  had  "  really  done  "  our  conimcrce  "no  essential 
injury,"  voted  for  a  resolution  in  the  United  States  Senate,  February  10th,  1H06,  which 
declared  the  captures  and  condemnations  which  had  already  taken  ])lace  under  British 
orders,  *'  an  unprovoked  aggression  upon  the  property  of  the'citizens  of  the  United  Stutes 
— a  violation  of  their  neutral  rights— and  an  encroachment  upon  their  national  inde- 
pendence." 

Mr.  Gore,  himself,  ha<l  not  been  perfectly  uniform  in  his  British  subserviencv.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  KJth  of  July,  1S07.  Johu  Quincy  Adams,  Harrison 
Grav  Otis.  William  Eustis,  Christopher  Gore,  Charles  Jones.  John  C.  Jones.  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  Jonathan  Mason,  and  John  Warren,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
report  which  contained  the  following  resolutions  : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  unnrovoked  attack  made  on  the  United  States 
armed  ship  Chesapeake,  by  the  British  snip  of  war  Leopard,  a  wanton  outra>;e  on  the 
lives  of  our  fellow-citizens,  a  direct  violation  of  our  national  honor,  and  an  infringement 
of  our  national  rights  and  sovereignty. 

•*  Resolved,  That  we  most  sincerely  approve  the  Proclamation,  and  the  firm  and  dis- 
passionate course  of  policy  pursued  by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  and  we  will 
cordially  unite  with  our  fellow-citizens  in  affording  effectual  support  to  such  measures 
as  our  Government  may  further  adopt  in  the  present  crisis  of  our  affairs." 

The  Boston  town  meeting,  held  six  days  earlier,  unanimously  passed  still  stronger 
resolutions  in  commendation  of  the  course  of  the  Government,  and  closed  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'^  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  though  we  unite  with  our  Government  in  wishing 
most  ardently  for  peace  on  just  and  honorable  terms,  yet  we  are  ready  cheerfully  to 
cooperate  in  any  measures,  however  serious,  which  they  may  judge  neoessarv  for'tho 
safety  and  honor  of  our  country,  and  will  support  them  with  our  lives  and  fortunes.*' 
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administrations  of  the  first  and  second  Presidents,  and  which 
had  received  the  general  support  and  approval  of  the  Federal 
party.  As  a  prominent  example  among  these,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  cite  the  Act  of  June  4th,  1794. 

When  the  President's  opening  message  to  Congress  was  sent 
in  (November  8th,  1808),  the  Government  had  recently  received 
Pinkney's  and  Canning's  correspondence  down  only  to  the 
letter  of  the  British  minister,  which  was  dated  September  23d. 
As  this  was  criminatory  in  its  character  towards  the  American 
Government  and  its  minister,  it  would  "  have  accorded  neither 
with  propriety,  nor  with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Pinknoy,"  to  make 
it  public,  until  his  answer  was  received  to  make  public  at  the 
same  time.  "  When  that  answer  afterwards  arrived  "  (we  quote 
the  President's  message  of  January  11th,  1809),  "  it  was  con- 
sidered as  what  had  passed  in  conversation  had  been  superseded 
by  the  written  and  formal  correspondence  on  the  subject,  the 
variance  in  the  statements  of  what  had  verbally  passed,  was  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  the  matter  of  ^  distinct  and 
special  communication." 

Our  Government  was  driven  from  its  silence  by  a  remarka- 
ble circumstance.  Canning's  last  named  communication  to 
Pinkney,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  New  England  Palladium, 
published  in  Boston,  and  the  official  paper  for  printing  the  Acts 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  This  called  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  whole  correspondence  to  Congress  by  the  President. 

Canning's  misstatements  and  sarcasms  were  received  with 
an  ecstasy  of  delight  by  a  class  of  partisans  in  the  United  States. 
But  tlie  tone  of  his  paper,  the  place  of  its  appearance,  his 
obvious  motive  in  thus  carrying  his  controversy  with  the  Ameri- 
can minister  into  the  American  newspapers,*  and  finally,  the 
free  communication  and  good  understanding  between  himself 
and  certain  politicians  in  Massachusetts  which  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  betray,  produced  disgust  among  the  high- 
minded  men  of  all  parties.  In  Congress,  this  feeling  was  too 
strong  to  be  prudently  encountered.     Quincy  sat  silent.     Even 


1  It  bas  never,  that  we  are  aware,  been  shown  how  the  pnblishers  of  the  Palladium 
came  in  possession  of  this  paper.  They  certainly  did  not  receive  it  from  Mr.  Pinkney 
or  our  Government.  Nobody  else  could  have  been  in  possession  of  it  but  the  British 
Minister  or  Cabinet,  or  some  person  who  received  it  f^om  them.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  fair  but  necessary  to  assume  that  Mr.  Canning  directly  or  indirectly  caused  or  per- 
mitted this  publication. 
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Gardenier  did  not  go  beyond  a  feeble  cflTort  to  turn  the  thing 
into  ridicule,  by  asking  if  it  was  "  necessary  to  array  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  against  the  humble  editors  of  a  news- 
paper ?"  Key,  the  distinguished  Federal  member  from  Mary- 
land, said  : 

**  I  consider  the  late  publication  as  the  most  direct  and  insidious  attempt  of  a 
foreign  government  to  take  advantage  of  and  influence  the  parties  in  this  country, 
and  that,  too,  by  dishonorable  means.  The  paper  alluded  to  could  only  have  been 
in  possession  of  our  own  Administration  or  of  the  British  Government.  It  came 
not  from  us ;  it  must  have  proceeded  from  the  other — ^and  from  what  view  ?  Had 
fair  information  been  the  object,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pinkney  in  reply  would  also  have 
been  made  public,  that  one  might  have  been  confronted  with  the  other.  If  it  pro- 
ceeded from  that  quarter,  the  separation  of  the  reply  from  the  letter,  is  evincive  of 
the  attempt  to  impose  on  the  people.  I  consider  it  an  attempt  to  set  the  people  at 
variance  with  their  Gk)vernment,  and  an  insolent  attempt  of  a  foreign  nation  to 
interfere  in  our  afifairs  in  three  points  of  view.  First.  Mr.  Pinkney  is  expressly 
exonerated  from  the  charge  of  misrepresentation ;  but  no  man  can  understand  it 
otherwise  than  as  having  allusion  to  the  Executive  of  the  country — an  insinuation 
which  there  is  no  proof  to  support,  and  in  BU[^rt  of  which  none  can  be  adduced. 
Whatever  difference  of  political  opinion  may  exist  between  us  on  some  points,  I 
respect  the  Administration  on  the  whole,  and  every  honest  man  of  cverj  political 
opinion  must  side  with  me.  Secondly.  There  is  an  insinuation  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  only  permitted  our  minister  at  London  individually,  not 
formally,  to  make  a  proposition  on  the  subject  of  the  Embargo.  This  is  unfounded 
in  fact,  because  the  documents  before  the  House  prove  to  the  contrary.  Thirdly. 
A  question  is  raised  whether  actual  knowledge  of  the  orders  in  council  of  Novem- 
ber, was  ill  posMsession  of  our  Government  at  the  time  of  laying  the  Embargo,  which 
Mr.  Pinkney  has  fully  explained,  that  the  American  papers  showed  that  it  was  well 
known  before  the  passage  of  the  Embargo,  that  such  would  probably  be  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  British  Government.  It  is  upon  tiicsc  three  great  qucstioiis 
that  this  letter  is  insidiously  calculated  to  deceive  the  American  people." 

A  bill  passed  the  House  January  20tli,  by  a  vote  of  eighty 
to  tweuty-six,  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  May  then  next.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  the  26th 
without  a  division.  Tliis  was  a  test  question  on  sustaining  the 
l^olicy  of  the  Administration,  sketched  in  the  following  letter, 
written  the  next  day  by  the  President  to  Monroe. 

"  The  idea  of  sending  a  special  mission  to  France  or  England  is  not  entertained 
at  all  here.  After  so  little  attention  to  us  from  the  former,  and  so  insulting 
an  answer  from  Canning,  such  a  mark  of  respect  as  an  extraordinary  mission, 
would  be  a  degradation  against  which  all  minds  revolt  here.  The  idea  was  hazarded 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  few  days  ago,  by  a  member,  and  an  approbation 
expressed  by  another,  but  rejected  indignantly  ])y  every  other  person  who  spoke, 
and  very  generally  in  conversation  by  all  others :  and  I  am  satisfied  such  a  propo- 
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sition  would  get  no  rote  in  the  Senate.  The  course  the  legislature  means  to  pur- 
sue, may  be  inferred  from  the  Act  now  passed  for  a  meeting  in  May,  and  a  proposi- 
tion before  them  for  repealing  the  Embargo  in  June,  and  then  resuming  and 
maintaining  by  force  our  right  of  navigation.  There  will  be  considerable  opposition 
to  this  last  proposition,  not  only  from  the  Federalists,  old  and  new,  who  oppose 
everything,  but  from  sound  members  of  the  majority.  Tet  it  is  believed  it  will 
obtain  a  good  majority,  and  that  it  is  the  only  proposition  which  can  be  devised 
that  could  obtain  a  majority  of  any  kind.  Final  propositions  will,  therefore,  be 
soon  dispatched  to  both  the  belligerents  through  the  resident  ministers,  so  that 
their  answers  will  be  recived  before  the  meeting  in  May,  and  will  decide  what  is  to 
be  done.  This  last  trial  for  peace  is  not  thought  desperateC  If,  as  is  expected, 
Bonaparte  should  be  successful  in  Spain,  however  every  virtuous  and  liberal  senti- 
ment revolts  at  it,  it  may  induce  both  powers  to  be  more  accommodating  with  us. 
England  will  see  here  the  only  asylum  for  her  commerce  and  manufactures,  worth 
more  to  her  than  her  orders  of  council.  And  Bonaparte,  having  Spain  at  his  feet, 
will  look  immediately  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  think  our  neutrality  cheaply 
purchased  by  a  repeal  of  the  illegal  parts  of  his  decrees,  with,  perhaps,  the  Floridas 
thrown  into  the  bargain.  Should  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe  pro- 
duce this  disposition  in  both  powers,  our  peace  and  prosperity  may  be  revived  and 
long  continue.  Otherwise,  we  must  again  take  the  tented  field,  as  we  did  in  1770, 
under  more  inauspicious  circumstances. 

"There  never  htis  been  a  situation  of  the  world  before,  in  which  such  endeavors 
as  we  have  made  would  not  have  secured  our  peace.  It  is  probable  there  never 
will  be  «uch  another.  If  we  go  to  war  now,  I  fear  we  may  renounce  forever  the 
hope  of  seeing  an  end  of  our  national  debt.  If  we  can  keep  at  peace  eight  years 
longer,  our  income,  liberated  from  debt,  will  be  adequate  to  any  war,  without  new 
taxes  or  loans,  and  our  position  and  increasing  strength  will  put  us  hors  (Timttdte 
from  any  nation.  I  am  now  so  near  the  moment  of  retiring,  that  I  take  no  part  in 
affairs  beyond  the  expression  of  an  opinion.  I  think  it  fair,  that  my  successor 
should  now  originate  those  measures  of  which  he  will  be  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion and  responsibility,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  clothe  them  with  the  forms  of 
authority.  Five  weeks  more  will  relieve  me  from  a  drudgery  to  which  I  am  no  longer 
equal,  and  restore  me  to  a  scene  of  tranquillity,  amidst  my  family  and  friends,  more 
congenial  to  my  age  and  natural  inclinations.  In  that  situation,  it  will  always  be 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you,  and  to  repeat  to  you  the  assurances  of  my  constant 
friendship  and  respect.*' 

The  vote  on  engrossing  for  a  third  reading,  a  bill  for  raising 
an  army  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  was  taken  January  23d, 
and  it  stood,  yeas  seventy-two,  nays  forty-five.  In  the  affirm- 
ative, voted  the  Administration  supporters  proper ;  in  the  nega- 
tive, the  two  extreqies — the  anti-maritime  party,  who  favored 
the  continuance  of  the  Embargo  long  enough  to  bring  England 
to  terms,  though  it  should  exterminate  our  own  commerce — 
and  the  maritime  Federalists,  who  were  as  much  opposed  to  a 
war  with  England  as  to  the  Embargo ;  who,  in  reality,  had 
but  one  policy  toward  that  power,  namely,  submission. 
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Before  the  bill  for  an  extra  session  had  passed  the  Senate 
(January  25th),  Mr.  Nicholas,  of  Virginia,  the  administration 
leader  in  the  House,  and  understood  to  represent  the  personal 
views  of  the  President,  after  declaring  that  we  ought  now  to  look 
for  war  and  prepare  for  war  if  the  Embargo  did  not  within 
a  reasonable  time  effect  its  purpose — that  if  redress  was  our 
object,  defence  was  not  suflScient,  and  that  therefore  '*  extensive 
preparation "  was  now  called  for — introduced  the  following 
resolution : 

**  JResolvedj  As  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  United  States  ought  not  to 

delay  beyond  the day  of to  repeal  the  Embargo  laws,  and  to  resume, 

maintain  and  defend  the  navigation  of  the  high  seas  against  any  nation  or  nations 
having  in  force  edicts,  orders,  or  decrees,  violating  the  lawful  commerce  and  neutral 
rights  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  30th,  after  some  debate  on  this  resolution,  Mr.  Nicho- 
las so  modified  it,  that  it  declared  that  if  the  obnoxious  orders  or 
decrees  were  not  repealed  by  the  day  to  be  inserted  in  the 
blank,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  should  be  issued  against 
the  offending  powers ;  and  he  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  the 
Ist  day  of  June. 

This  proposition,  taken  in  conjunction  with .  the  President's 
letter  to  Monroe,  and  with  another  to  his  son-in-law,  Eandolph, 
presently  to  be  quoted,  make  the  fact  certain  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  suspending  the  Embargo  at  the  specified  time,  and  then 
resorting  to  hostilities,  if  necessary. 

John  Eandolph  moved  as  an  amendment,  a  repeal  of  the 
Embargo  "  forthwith."  Tliis  being  voted  down  by  a  consider- 
able majority,  the  question  recurred  on  filling  the  blank  with 
the  first  day  of  June.  The  ''  war  party  in  peace  and  the  peace 
party  in  war "  (as  they  were  subsequently  well  designated  in 
Congress  by  Eobert  Y.  Ilayne,  of  South  Carolina),  strongly 
opposed  Kicholas's  resolution.  Dana,  of  Connecticut,  ridiculed 
this  "  contingent  declaration  of  war."  But  he  claimed  that  the 
Embargo  should  be  given  up,  because  it  could  not  be  enforced.* 

Gardenier  amused  the  House  by  earnestly  advocating  the 

»  He  paiil :  "Do  pentlcmen  recollect  how  mnch  danger  menaces  the  Pentimcnt  of 
attachment  to  their  country  when  foreign  indulgences  (as  the  liberty  of  trading  derived 
from  the  contiguity  of  the  British  provinces)  are  given  to  the  citizens  of  any  portion  of  a 

country  which  refusies  to  allow  them  those  privileges  ? 

I  deem  it  useless  to  rely  on  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  when  the  Government  forgets 
the  cement  of  patriotism.  What  is  country?  That  portion  of  the  globe  where  we  have 
friends,  freedom  and  protection." 
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President's  peace  policy,  not  only  in  the  substance  but  in  the 
identical  line  of  argument  in  which  its  friends  were  accustomed 
to  support  it.  We  do  not  find  Quincy's  name  in  the  debate. 
He  was,  perhaps,  brooding  over  the  conduct  of  his  polttical 
friends  on  a  recent  occasion,  when,  after  he  had  made  an 
imposing  demonstration,  looking  toward  an  impeachment  of  the 
President,  not  one  of  those  friends  was  found  ready  to  counte- 
nance his  attempt.* 

Pending  the  debate  on  Nicholas's  resolution,  a  new  party,  or 
rather  a  new  party  wing,  developed  itself.  The  Kepublicans  of 
New  England  became  alarmed  by  the  insurrectionary  manifes- 
tations at  home,  and  anxious  for  some  middle  course.  After 
various  desultory  propositions,'  they  settled  down  in  favor  of  the 
plan  of  an  earlier  repeal  of  the  Embargo,  and  a  permission 
thenceforth  to  our  merchant  vessels  to  arm  in  their  own  defence. 
On  the  3d  of  February  a  motion  to  make  the  date  of  the  repeal 
the  4th  of  March  instead  of  the  1st  of  the  succeeding  June,  pre- 

>  On  the  26tli  of  January,  Mr.  Quincy  had  risen  "  to  perform  a  great  duty !"  It  was 
a  *^  painful"  duty,  but  the  *^  occasion  called  for  it !"  Every  member  **who  had  reason 
to  b«lieve  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor  had  been  committed,  was  bound  to  state  that 
opinion  to  the  House,  and  more  such  an  inquiry  as  the  nature  of  the  supposed  offence 
demanded/'  He  then  stated  that  '^  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Esq.,"  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Boston,  offer^  his  resignation  to  the  President  at  the  end  of  1806,  and  again  in  Septem- 
ber, 1807;  assigning  at  both  times  his  utter  inability  from  age  and  infirmity  to  perform 
the  duties  of  tlie  omce ;  that  on  the  first  occasion  the  President  promised  to  appoint  a 
successor,  and  on  the  second  made  no  answer;  that  consequently  the  incumbent  held  the 
place  a  year  longer ;  that  the  office  had  been  *'  thus  kept  in  effect  vacant  for  more  than 
twoyears,"  to  reserve  it  for  "a  favorite  of  the  Executive,  Henry  Dearborn,  Secretary 
of  War."  As  a  preliminary  to  impeachment,  he  offered  two  resolutions,  asking  the  Pre- 
sident to  lay  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lincoln  before  the  House,  and  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  The  House,  by  a  vote  of  ninety-three  to  twenty- 
four,  agreed  to  consider  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Quincy  made  a  speech.  He  thought  it  a 
high  offence  that  the  United  States  had  been  kept  paying  an  individual  $5000  a  year  for 
inadequate  services,  and  against  his  own  wishes. 

This  ''  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Esq.,"  was  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  surviving 
major-general  of  the  Revolutionary  army.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Southern  Department  in  1778 :  had  commanded  at  the  fall  of  Charleston ;  had  led  the 
central  division  at  Yorktown;    had   served  as  Secretary  of  War;   and   had    siibse- 

3uently  held  several  high  civic  and  diplomatic  appointments.  He  had  always  been  a 
ecided  Federalist ;  and  had  been  made  Collector  of  Boston  in  1789,  after  being  defeated 
for  a  rc(^Icction  as  Lieutenant  Governor  by  Samuel  Adams.  He  never  bad  actually  sent 
in  his  resignation,  until  after  the  passage  of  the  Enforcing  Law. 

The  cruelty  and  criminality  of  retaining  him  two  years  longer  in  a  lucrative  office 
which  he  could  perform  the  duties  of  by  deputy^and  doing  this  for  such  a  purpose, 
when  any  number  of  young  and  well  qualified  Republicans  could  have  been  round 
willing  to  take  the  place  though  but  for  that  short  period—gave  great  diversion  to  many 
of  the  member.^.  Others  possessing  less  humor,  treated  Mr.  Quincy  and  his  proposed 
impeachrnont  with  anything  but  sportiveness.  At  length  the  important  vote  drew  on. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  called  on  the  resolutions.  The  yeas  stood  one  (Mr.  Quincy)— 
the  navs  one  hundred  and  seventeen  ! 

'  F^or  example.  Story,  who  had  at  an  earlier  date,  stoutly  defended  the  Embargo, 
moved  to  lit  out  *' fifty  fast  sailing  frigates" — and  this,  we  believe,  is  usually  cited  to 
show  that  the  party  who  opposed  ue  Embargo,  were  for  immediate  and  adequate  pre- 
parations for  war ! 

VOL.  in. — 19 
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vailed,  yeas  seventj;  and  the  repealing  claase  then  passed, 
yeas  seventy-six.* 

The  President  thus  wrote  his  son-in-law : 

To  Tboius  Uaxh  Bavdolfh. 

Wahuiwov,  JUmory  T,  UM. 
DhaSir: 

I  thought  Congrefls  had  taken  their  ground  firmly  for  continuhig  tlidr 
Embargo  till  June,  and  then  war.  But  a  sudden  4md  unaoooontable  revolution  of 
opinion  took  place  the  last  week,  chiefly  among  the  New  England  and  New  York 
members,  and  in  a  kind  of  panic  they  voted  the  4th  of  March  for  remoring  the 
Embargo,  and  by  such  a  majority  as  gare  aU  reason  tot  belicTe  they  would  no4 
agree  either  to  war  or  non-intercourse.  This,  too,  was  after  we  had  become 
satisfied  that  the  Essex  Junto  had  found  their  expectation  desperate,  of  inducing 
the  people  there  to  either  separation  or  forcible  oppodtion.  The  majority  of  Con- 
gress, however,  has  now  rallied  to  the  removing  the  Embargo  on  the  4th  of  Xaroh, 
non-intercourse  with  France  and  Cfreat  Briiainy  trade  everywhere  else,  and  con- 
tinuing war  preparations.  The  Airther  detaOa  are  not  yet  settled,  but  I  beUeve  It  Is 
perfectly  certain  that  the  Embargo  wiU  be  taken  off  the  4th  of  March. 

The  proposition  to  allow  merchant  vessels  to  arm,  was  next 
brought  forward  (or  rather  revived)  by  Bandolph,  and  was 
supported  by  the  Federalists,  Qaids,  and  the  eastern  and  northern 
Republicans,  who  shrunk  from  direct  war  measures.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Administration  fell  back  on  a  non-intercourse  law 
introduced  earlier  in  the  session.  They  were  in  favor  of  com- 
mercial restrictions  of  some  kind,  which  would  operate  as  a 
retaliation  on  England,  or  of  open  war.  They  had  no  partiality 
for  a  hybrid  system,  which  offered  the  strongest  inducements  to 
illicit  trade,  and,  among  abandoned  character,  the  most  danger- 
ous temptations  to  piracy. 

They  now  vigorously  rallied,  and  on  the  9th  of  February  the 
Non-intercourse  bill  was  referred  back  to  the  committee  which 
reported  it,  yeas  sixty-one,  nays  forty-one.  On  the  motion  of 
Alston,  of  North  Carolina,  and  after  a  struggle  carried  throngh 
the  night,  the  House,  at  5  o'clock  a.m.  discharged  the  committee 
of  the  whole  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  for 
permitting  the  arming  of  merchant  vessels,  y<».as  sixty-five,  nays 
fifty-five.  On  motion  of  the  same  gentleman,  and  after  a  debate 
protracted  by  the  minority  till  the  House  became  thinned  out 
by  physical  exhaustion,  all  the  resolutions  offered  by  the  oppo-' 

>  We  find  these  votes  thni  stated  at  pp.  1334, 1350  of  Annals  of  Congress,  180S-9, 
second  session,  and  the  nays,  if  any,  not  mentioned. 
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sition  were  referred  to  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  Non- 
intercourse  bill,  yeas  fifty-five,  nays  thirty-six. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  Nicholas  reported  from  that  com- 
mittee an  Act  which,  as  finally  passed,  interdicted  the  entrance 
of  English  or  French  public  vessels  into  the  ports  and  harbors 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  intercourse  with  them  after  the  1st 
of  March  ensuing;  declared  private  vessels  of  those  nations  for- 
feited which  entered  the  limits  of  the  United  States  after  tlie 
20th  of  May ;  entirely  cut  off  importations  from  tliose  nations 
and  their  dependencies  after  the  20th  of  May ;  and  connected 
with  these  provisions,  ample  means  of  enforcement  so  far  as  the 
power  of  the  United  States  was  adequate  to  that  object. 

The  debate  onthe  bill  continued  until  the  27th  of  Februarv, 
often  exhibiting  great  vehemence.*  Innumerable  substitutes 
and  amendments  were  offered  without  any  important  ones  being 
carried.  The  bill  passed,  yeas  eighty-one,  nays  forty.  The  bill 
to  raise  fifty  thousand  volunteers  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  The 
President  was  authorized  to  equip  as  many  of  the  public  vessels 
as  he  should  deem  necessary.  Some  other  acts  passed,  looking 
to  an  extension  of  our  defences,  but  none  of  them  require  notice. 
Illinois  was  erected  into  a  territory  this  session.  The  tenth 
Congress  closed  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  with  it  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Presidential  term. 

Tlie  coup  Wonil  given  of  his  Administration  would  be  very 
incomplete  without  some  explanation  of  that  sudden  vacil- 
lation in  the  Kepublican  ranks,  on  Nicholas's  resolution,  which 
led  to  the  only  defeat  of  the  Government  on  any  leading 
national  question  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  Presidency 

We  have  recently  presented  his  letter  to  his  son-in-law  on 
this  subject.  Tlie  following  to  a  former  Cabinet  colleague,  was 
written  while  all  the  facts,  it  must  be  presumed,  were  fresh  in 
his  memory : 

To  General  Dearborn. 

MoMTiciLLO,  July  16, 1810. 
Dear  General  and  Friend: 

Tour  favor  of  May  the  81st  was  duly  received,  and  I  join  in  congratulations 

with  you  on  the  resurrection  of  republican  principles  in  Massachnsetts  and  N€W 

^  As  a  specimen  of  the  avowals  of  some  of  the  extreme  and  outspoken  Federalisti,  11^ 
may  be  stated  that  Gardenier  (February  I8th)  attempted  to  show  that  Great  Britain ' 
a  right  to  issue  her  orders  jn  council — that  we  could  not,  pending^  the  Berlin  ' 
have  ho 
that  we 

ideal  "—and  he  repeated  the  cnstomary 
was  intended  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  French  Emperor. 
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Hampshire^  and  the  hope  that  the  professors  of  these  principles  will  not  again  easilj 
be  driven  oflf  their  ground.  The  Federalists,  during  their  short-lired  ascendencT, 
have,  nevertheless,  by  forcing  us  from  the  Embargo,  inflicted  a  wound  on  our 
interests  w^hich  can  never  be  cured,  and  on  our  affections  which  will  require  time 
to  cicatrize.  I  ascribe  all  this  to  one  pseudo-Republican,  Story.'  He  came  on  (in 
place  of  Crowninshield,  I  believe)  and  staid  only  a  few  days ;  long  enough,  how- 
ever, to  get  complete  hold  of  fiacon,  who  giving  in  to  his  representations  became 
panic  struck,  and  communicated  his  panic  to  his  colleagues,  and  they  to  a  majority 
( t  the  sound 'Inembers  of  Congress.  They  believed  in  the  alternative  of  repeal  or 
I  ivil  war,  and  produced  the  fatal  measure  of  repeal.  This  is  the  immediate  parent 
of  all  our  present  evils,  and  has  reduced  us  to  a  low  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
xvorld.  I  should  think  that  even  the  Federalists  themselves  must  now  be  made,  by 
their  feelings,  sensible  of  their  error.  The  wealth  which  the  Embargo  brought 
l:omc  safely,  has  now  been  thrown  back  into  the  laps  of  our  enemies ;  and  our 
navigation  completely  crushed,  and  by  the  unwise  and  unpatriotic  conduct  of  those 
engaged  in  it.  Should  the  orders  prove  genuine,  which  are  said  to  have  been  given 
against  our  fisheries,  they  too,  are  gone :  and  if  not  true  as  yet,  they  will  be  true 
en  the  first  breeze  of  success  which  England  shall  feel:  for  it  has  now  been  some 
years  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  her  intentions  have  been  to  claim  the  ocean  as 
her  conquest,  and  prohibit  any  vessel  from  navigating  it,  but  on  such  a  tribute  as 
may  enable  her  to  keep  up  such  a  standing  navy  as  will  maintain  her  dominion  over 
it.  She  has  hauled  in,  or  let  herself  out,  been  bold  or  hesitating,  according  to 
occurrences,  but  has  in  no  situation  done  anything  which  might  amount  to  an 
acknowledged  relinquishment  of  her  intentions.  I  have  ever  been  anxious  to 
avoid  a  war  with  England,  unless  forced  by  a  situation  more  losing  than  war  itself. 
But  I  did  believe  we  could  coerce  her  to  justice  by  peaceable  means,  and  the 
Embargo,  evaded  as  it  was,  proved  it  would  have  coerced  her  had  it  been  honestly 
executed.  The  proof  she  exhibited  on  that  occasion,  that  she  can  exercise  such  au 
influence  in  this  country  as  to  control  the  will  of  Us  Government  and  three- 
fourths  of  its  people,  and  oblige  the  three-fourths  to  submit  to  one-fourth,  is  to  me 
the  most  mortifying  circumstance  which  has  occurred  since  the  establishment  of 
our  government.  The  only  prospect  I  pcc  of  lessoning  tlnit  influence,  is  in  her  own 
conduct,  and  not  from  anything  in  our  power.  Radically  hostile  to  our  navigation 
and  coninierce,  and  fearing  its  rivalry,  she  will  coniplotoly  crush  it,  and  force  us  to 
resort  to  agriculture,  not  aware  that  we  shall  resort  to  manufactures  also,  and 
render  her  conquests  over  our  navigation  and  commerce  useless,  at  least,  if  not  inju- 
rious to  herself  in  the  end,  and  perhaps  salutary  to  us,  as  removing  out  of  our  way 
the  chief  causes  and  provocations  to  war." 

After  the  exposure  and  publication  of  the  fact  that  the 
Governor  of  Canada  dispatched  an  agent  named  John  Henry, 
to  Massachusetts,  in  the  beginning  of  1S09,  to  correspond  with 
the  disaffected,  and  produce  an  understanding  between  tlieni 
and  England,  Mr.  Jeff'erson  wrote  John  Adams,  April  20tli, 
1S12  : 

"Of  this  mission  of  Henry,  your  sou  had  got  wind  in  the  time  of  the  Embargo, 
and  communicated  it  to  me.    But  he  had  learned  nothing  of  the  particular  agent, 

»  Joseph  Story,  afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  U.  8.  Supreme  Court. 
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although,  of  his  workingA,  the  information  he  had  obtained  appears  now  to  have 
been  correct.  He  stated  a  particular  which  Henry  has  not  distinctly  brought  for- 
wardf  which  was,  that  the  eastern  States  were  not  to  be  required  to  make  a  formal 
act  of  separation  from  the  Union,  and  to  take  a  part  in  the  war  against  it ;  a  mea- 
sure deemed  much  too  strong  for  their  people :  but  to  declare  themselves  in  a  state 
of  neutralitj,  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  to  have  peace  and  free  com- 
merce, the  lure  most  likely  to  insure  popular  acquiescence.  Having  no  indications 
of  Henry  as  the  intermediate  in  this  negotiation  of  the  Essex  Junto,  suspicions  fell 
on  Pickering,  and  his  nephew  Williams,  in  London.  If  he  was  wronged  in  this,  the 
ground  of  his  suspicion  is  to  bo  found  in  his  known  practices  and  avowed  opinions, 
as  that  of  his  accomplices  in  the  sameness  of  sentiment  and  of  language  with 
Henry,  and  subsequently  by  the  fluttering  of  the  wounded  pigeons.'* 


On  the  25th  of  December,  1825,  Mr.  Jetfereon  gave  another 
account  of  the  transaction  in  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  to 
him  by  William  B.  Giles,  then  Governor  of  Virginia.  In  this 
he  stated  that  J.  Q.  Adams  called  on  him  during  the  Embargo, 
and  declared  to  him  that  "he  had  information  of  the  most 
unquestionable  certainty,"  that  persons  in  the  eastern  States, 
and  Massachusetts  particularly,  were  in  negotiation  with  agents 
of  the  British  Government,  "  the  object  of  which  was  an  agree- 
ment that  the  New  England  States  should  take  no  further  part 
in  the  war  then  going  on" — that  "  without  formally  declaring 
their  separation  from  the  Union,"  "  they  should  withdraw  from 
all  aid  and  obedience  to  them" — that  in  consideration  of  this, 
their  commerce  and  navigation  were  to  be  free  from  inter- 
ruption by  England,  and  they  were  to  be  treated  in  all  par- 
ticulars as  neutrals.  He  said  that  Mr.  Adams  declared  "  there 
was  inmiinent  danger  that  the  convention  would  take  place  " — 
that  to  enable  the  friends  of  the  Union  to  make  head  against 
these  plans,  "  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary." And  he  finally  declared  that  "  from  that  moment,  and 
influenced  by  that  information,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning it,  and  instead  of  effecting  our  purpose  by  this  peaceful 
weapon,  we  must  fight  it  out,  or  break  the  Union" — that  "he 
then  recommended  to  his  friends  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of 
a  repeal  of  the  Embargo,  and  to  endeavor  to  supply  its  place  by 
the  best  substitute,  in  which  they  could  procure  a  general  con- 
cun'ence." 

This  is  manifestly  a  contradictory  explanation  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Embargo,  and  of  the  writer's  feelings  at  the  time,  from  that 
given  in  the  earlier  lettere  which  have  been  quoted.     The  con 
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temporary  eolntion  would  naturally  be  the  best  one,  and  par- 
ticular circumstances  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on  th&t  point. 
The  letter  to  Giles  was  written  at  a  period  of  great  debility, 
during  the  author's  eighty-third  year,  and  within  less  than  siz 
months  of  his  death.  In  the  opening  of  the  letter  he  deplored 
being  called  upon  for  recollections  of  transactions  so  fiar  back, 
saying  that  his  memory  had  ^^  become  almost  a  blank." ' 

We  have  stated  more  than  once,  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  memory 
was  never  specially  retentive  of  particular  incidents ;  and  that 
he  preserved  his  remarkable  general  accuracy  in  writing  of  them 
by  references  to  his  own  or  to  published  records.  In  the 
present  case,  he  spoke  of  a  matter  which  was  the  subject  of  no 
record,  and  he  was  probably  misled  by  impressions  directly 
drawn  from,  or  raised  by  some  chord  of  association  touched  by, 
Oiles's  communications.'  And  his  errors  are  so  great  and  mani* 
fest,  that  we  cannot  help  conjecturing  that  he  wrote  during 
some  unusual  access  of  disease,  which  either  peculiarly  affected 
his  memory,  or  prevented  him  from  giving  his  usual  attention 
to  his  statements.  Thus,  where  he  mentions  the  war  ^^  then . 
going  on,"  he  obviously  confounds  the  period  just  preceding  the 
repeal  of  the  Embargo — that  is,  the  opening  of  the  year  1809 — 
with  the  period  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  which 
was  not  declared  until  1812.*  Again,  Mr.  Adams  subsequently 
asserted,  and  we  have  no  doubt  correctly,  that  the  direct  perso- 
nal interview  between  them,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  took 
place  in  March,  1808,  a  year  earlier  than  mentioned  by  the 
latter.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  train  of  secondary  errors  of 
memory  must  have  been  involved  in  these  two  important 
primary  ones. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  these  mistakes, 
did  great  injustice  to  his  own  action  in  1809,  and  to  his  declara- 


1  He  erroneouflly  thought,  however,  that  the  substance  of  Mr.  Adams's  comma* 
nications  ^*  was  of  a  character  too  awAil,  too  deeply  engraved  in  his  mind,  and  infla- 
encing  too  materially  the  course  he  had  to  pursue,  ever  to  be  forgotten." 

^  This  is  but  coigecture,  as  we  have  not  Giles's  letter  before  us.  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
evidently,  also,  makbg  a  particular  effort  to  do  joatice,  at  a  critical  moment,  to  the  past 
conduct  of  a  gentleman  (John  Quincy  Adams)  who^e  measures,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
he  was  severely  censuring  to  the  same  correspondent.  This  desire  may  have  uncon- 
sciously affected  his  statements.  Giles  published  the  censures,  and  omitted  the  tribute 
to  Mr.  Adams*s  early  services ;  and  it  was  to  repair  this  injustice  that  the  legatee  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  papers  published  the  latter.  Portions  of  a  warm  correspondence  between 
that  legatee  and  Governor  Giles,  growing  out  of  this  publication,  are  oefore  us. 

*  Mr.  Adams  embarked  for  Russia  in  August,  1809,  and  did  not  return  until  August, 
1817. 
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tions  then  and  at  approximate  periods.  But,  fortunately,  he 
did  none,  in  the  substance,  to  anybody  else.  His  letter  to  Giles 
was  made  public  (after  his  death)  in  1828.  Mr.  Adams,  then  a 
candidate  for  reelection  to  the  Presidency,  "  authorized  "  the 
National  Intelligencer  to  publish  a  paper  of  corrections  and  ex- 
planations. In  this,  having  mentioned  the  errors  which  we  have 
already  stated,  he  took  some  pains  to  show  that  his  communica- 
tions in  1809,  instead  of  being  made  to  the  President,  were 
written  to  Giles,  Nicholas,  and  others,  "  as  the  solicited  advice 
of  friend  to  friend,  both  ardent  friends  to  the  Administration 
and  to  their  country."  For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  this 
was  as  much  a  communication  to  the  President  as  if  the  letters 
had  been  directed  to  him. 

But  in  regard  to  his  actual  warnings  and  accusations  against 
the  Federalists,  Mr.  Adams  put  the  case  in  a  much  stronger 
light  than  did  Mr.  Jefferson.    He  said : 

**ne  [Adams]  urged  that  a  continuance  of  the  Embargo  much  longer  would 
certainly  be  met  by  forcible  resistance,  supported  by  the  Legislature,  and  probably 
by  the  judiciary  of  the  State  [Massachusetts].  That  to  quell  that  resistance,  if 
force  should  be  resorted  to  by  the  Government,  it  would  produce  a  civil  war ; '  and 
that  in  that  event,  he  had  no  doubt  the  leaders  of  the  party  would  secure  the 
cooperation  with  them  of  Great  Britain.  That  their  object  was,  and  had  been  for 
several  years,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  con- 
federation, he  knew  from  unequivocal  evidence,  although  not  provable  in  a  court  of 
law ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  civil  war,  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  to  effect  that  purpose, 
would  be  as  surely  resorted  to,  as  it  would  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
design." 

Here  we  have  a  charge  against  the  leaders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Federalists  of  a  wish  and  design,  entertained  in  1809,  and 
for  years  previously,  to  permanently  divide  the  Union.  And 
this  accusation  is  deliberately  reiterated  twenty  years  after  the 
events,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  declared  to 
be  supportable  by  "  unequivocal  evidence."  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Adams  to  say  that  he  made  and  published  substantially  similar 
allegations  in  1809.* 

His  communication,  published  in  the  Intelligencer  in  1828, 

1  For  example,  in  his  third  article,  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  reviewing  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Ames,  he  said  :  **  They  [Ames's  principles!  are  the  principles  of  a  faction,  whick 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  management  of  this  commonwealth,  and  which  aspired  to* 
the  government  of  the  Union.  Defeated  in  this  last  object  of  their  ambition,  and  senfii- 
ble  that  the  engines  by  which  they  have  attained  the  mastery  of  the  State  arc  not  suflB- 
ciently  coroprenensive,  nor  enough  within  their  control  to  wield  the  machinery  of  the 
nation,  their  next  resort  was  to  dismember  what  thejr  could  not  sway,  and  to  form  a  new 
confederacy,  to  be  under  the  glorious  shelter  of  British  protection. 
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'  drew  out  a  replj  from  some  of  die  parties  supposed  to  be  impli- 
cated bj  its  charges.  Mr.  Adams  retorted,  making  his  allegH- 
tions  more  specific,  and  was  again  answered.  We  shall 
hereafter  call  attention  to  this  correspondence,  and  to  some 
interesting  resulting  disclosures; 

To  return  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  connection  with  the  public 
measures  of  1809.  It  admits  of  no  question  that  he  did  not 
abandon  the  attitude  assumed  in  Nicholas's  resolution  volunta- 
rilj,  as  he  supposed  when  he  wrote  to  Giles  in  1826.  He  was 
driven  to  that  abandonment — ^in  other  words,  beaten  on  the 
question  by  the  defection  of  the  eastern  and  northern  Bepub- 
Ucans.  And  he  firmly  believed  to  the  end  of  his  life  (and  we 
understand  that  Madison  and  Gallatin  fully  acquiesced  in  that 
belief)  that  had  thi&  resolution  passed  and  been  firmly  acted 
on,  we  should  have  attained  our  objects  with  both  England  and 
France,  without  the  subsequent  degradations  we  endured,  or 
war  with  either  of  those  powers. 

It  has  been  a  common  and  continued  assertion  among  those 
whose  illegal  resistance  and  threats  of  dividing  the  Union,  first 
neutralized  to  a  material  extent  the  proper  results  of  the 
Embargo,  and  then  led  to  its  premature  repeal,  that  it  wholly 
failed  in  its  intended  efifect  on  other  nations,  and  consequently 
brought  unnecessary  injury  on  our  own.  Pertinacity  and  zeal 
would  be  expected  in  a  line  of  argument  necessary  to  excuse 
the  writers  for  conduct  which  the  nation  regarded  as  "  moral 
treason."  ^  Descendants  and  successors  are  excusable  for  the 
same  pertinacity. 

An  English  and  French  view  of  this  subject  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  The  disquisitions  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the 
great  organ  of  the  English  Whigs,  on  maritime  international 
law,  and  on  the  effects  of  the  commercial  regulations  of  diffe- 
rent nations,  display  at  this  period  a  knowledge  of  facts  and 
cogency  of  argument  that  has  caused  them  to  be  repeatedly 
quoted  as  conspicuous  authority  by  writers  on  maritime  law.' 
The  number  of  this  Review  for  November,  1812,  says : 

**  It  was  long  the  anxious  buBineas  of  the  American  minibter,  as  appcara  from 

1  This  was  the  clinging  epithet  applied  to  their  condact  by  the  celebrated  Felix 
Gmndv. 

*  ff.  g.  See  Reddie  on  International  Maritime  Law,  paaaim.  He  generally  quotes 
them  as,  and  therefore  admits  them  to  be,  adveru  authority. 
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the  document  before  U9,  to  procure  by  persuasion  an  abandonment  of  the  measures 
hostile  to  the  American  trade.  He  urged  his  case  on  views  of  justice  and  of  gene- 
ral policy — he  calmly  combated  the  pi'etexts  by  which  he  was  met — he  boldly  and 
pointedly  asserted  that  the  claims  of  this  country  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  aban- 
doned ;  and  he  added,  what  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  they  were  unjust, 
and  that  time,  therefore,  could  do  nothing  for  them.  His  representations  were 
met  by  declarations  of  *  what  his  Majesty  owed  to  the  honor,  dignity,  and  essential 
rights  of  his  crown,*  and  by  all  the  other  sounding  jcommonplaces  usual  on  such 
occasions.  These  sentiments  were  afterwards  explained  at  greater  length,  and  pro- 
mulgated to  the  world  in  the  deliberate  record  of  a  state  paper.  But  in  epite  of  the 
honor  of  majesty  thus  pledged  to  these  obnoxious  measures,  they  were  repealed. 
A  laborious  investigation  into  their  merits  ended  in  their  unqualified  reprobation  and 
abandonment — their  authors  were  unable  to  look  in  the  face  the  scenes  of  beggary^ 
disorder^  and  wretchedness  which  their  policy  had  brought  on  the  country  ;  they  were 
borne  down  by  the  cries  of  suffering  millions — and  they  yielded  at  length  to  necessity^ 
what  tJuy  had  formerly  refused  to  justice.  This  was  clearly,  therefore,  an  act  of 
unwilling  submisdon.  It  bore  not  the  stamp  of  conciliation ;  and  the  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  it  was,  that  the  plotters  of  mischief,  being  fairly  caught  in  their 
own  snare,  were  glad  to  escape,  on  any  terms,  from  the  effects  of  their  ill-consi- 
dered measures." 

**  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  can  doubt,  that  if  the  orders  in 
council  had  been  rescinded  six  months  sooner,  the  war  might  have  been  cntitely 
avoided,  and  all  other  points  of  difference  between  the  countries  adjusted  upon  an 
amicable  footing.  Nor  is  there  an  individual  who  has  attended  at  all  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  dispute,  who  does  not  see  that  it  was  embittered  from  the  first,  and  wan- 
tonly urged  to  its  present  fatal  issue  by  the  insolent,  petulant,  and  preposterous  tone 
of  those  very  individuals  who  insisted  on  that  miserable  experiment,  and  plunged 
their  own  country  in  wretchedness,  only  to  bring  down  upon  it  the  reluctant  hosti- 
lity of  its  best  customers  and  allies.  If  those  mischievous  and  despicable  councils 
were  once  cordially  renounced — if  this  paltry  and  irritating  tone  were  forever  inter- 
dicted at  our  public  offices — if  the  negotiation  were  committed  to  a  man  acceptable 
to  Americans,  and  free  from  the  suspicion  of  insincerity,  which  the  character  of 
our  late  diplomatic  communications  with  her  have  so  naturally  excited ;  we  arc 
fully  persuaded  that  a  speedy  and  honorable  termination  might  yet  be  put  to  this 
unnatural  contest,  which,  if  it  be  purely  ruinous  and  disreputable  to  us,  promises  to 
be  so  much  more  detrimental  than  beneficial  to  our  opponent." 

These  views,  it  is  believed,  were  substantially  concurred  in 
by  the  leading  Whig  statesmen  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  generally  conceded  to  be  a 
good  judge  of  the  effects  of  measures  designed  to  annoy  or 
injure  a  national  antagonist.  He  declared  to  R.  L.  Livingston 
(a  kinsman  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  then  in  France)  that  the 
Embargo  was  a  "  wise  measure,"  and  that  '*  he  did  not  wish  us 
to  go  to  war  with  England,  knowing  we  had  no  ships  to  carr}'  on 
that  war." '     Mr.  Pickering,  and  other  Federalists  in  Congress, 

*  Mr.  Livingston  communicated  these  statements  to  the  President  in  a  letter  dated 
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Bpecifically  imputed  eimilar  views  to  the  Emperor,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  they  were  repeated  on  various  occasiona. 
That  these  opinions  were  based  on  purely  selfish  considerationSi 
no  one  will  doubt ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  them  their  higheet 
value  las  testimony.  It  certainly  was  for  the  interest  of  France  ' 
that  the  United  States  adopt  the  mode  of  redress  which  would 
be  most  damaging  to  England.  If  the  United  States  chose  the 
alternative  of  war  with  the  latter,  France  had  but  to  repeal  her 
decrees  against  their  commerce,  and  the  Embargo  would  cease 
as  regarded  herself.  She  would  then  in  effect  have  the  United 
States  for  her  allies  in  the  war.  Yet  Kapoleon  preferred  the 
continuance  of  non-intercourse  with  us,  if  it  was  at  the  same 
time  continued  against  England,  to  the  possession  of  both  our 
intercourse  and  alliance  I 

The  argument  of  mere  authority  is  not  conclusive— and  here 
is  not  the  place  for  an  extended  arfay  of  facts  or  reasoning  on 
the  subject.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  on  statistics  already 
presented,  that  to-  have  permitted  our  commerce  to  go  abroad 
on  the  ocean,  would  have  been  to  expose  it  to  certain  destruction. 
K  we  had  cringed  to  the  power  which  was  the  first  and  by  far  the 
greatest  practical  aggressor  on  our  rights — ^which  ha^d  impressed 
several  thousands  of  our  citizens  during  her  present  war,'  while 
her  opponent  had  not  impressed  one — which  had  recently 
attacked  and  outraged  our  national  flag  within  sight  of  our 
own  sliores  and  refused  reparation,  wfiile  her  antagonist  had 
offered  no  insult  to  that  flag — if,  under  tliese  circumstances,  we 
had  adopted  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Gore  and  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  to  repeal  our  commercial  restrictions  as  to  England 
and  make  war  on  France,  what  commercial  reward  could  we 
have  expected  for  our  voluntary  degradation  ?  We  could  have 
traded  with  England  and  her  colonies — and  with  a  few  other 
countries  not  embraced  in  the  iron  bands  of  Napoleon's  conti- 

Septembcr  22d,  1808,  and  the  latter  replied  October  15th,  1808.  The  words  we  qaote 
are  from  the  reply. 

1  John  Qoincy  Adams,  in  hia  published  letter  to  Otis,  already  referred  to  (dated 
March,  180K),  said  : 

'^  Examine  the  official  retams  from  the  department  of  State.  They  give  the  names 
of  between  four  and  five  thousand  men  impressed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  of  which  namber  not  one-fifth  part  were  Brititth  sabjects.  The  number 
of  naturalized  Americans  could  not  amount  to  one-tenth— I  hazard  little  in  saying  that 
more  than  three  fourths  were  native  Americans.  If  it  be  paid  that  some  of  these  men, 
though  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  returns  American  citizens,  were  really  British  sub- 
Jects,  and  had  fraudulently  procured  their  protections ;  I  reply,  that  this  number  'must 
be  far  exceeded  by  the  cases  of  citizens  impressed  which  never  reach  the  department 
of  State.  The  American  Consul  in  London  estimates  the  number  of  impreasmenta 
during  the  war,  at  nearly  three  timea  the  amount  of  the  names  returned." 
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nental  system.  But  we  should  have  still  remained  shut  out 
from  the  principal  portion  of  the  important  and  profitable  trade 
of  the  world ;  and  even  where  our  trade  could  have  thus  crawled 
by  British  permission,  it  would  have  been  compelled  to  encounter 
British  competition.  Our  ministers  in  England  believed  that  it 
was  more  to  destroy  our  rivalry  in  commerce  and  navigation, 
than  to  directly  affect  France,  that  the  orders  in  council  had 
been  issued.  What  we  had  to  expect  from  abject  submission 
may  therefore  be  estimated. 

On  the  other  hand,  could  the  objects  sought  by  the  Embargo 
have  been  attained  by  siibmitting  to  the  maritime  regulations 
of  France,  and  making  war  on  England  ?  This  would  have 
equally  placed  us  in  the  attitude  of  a  volunteer  and  cringing 
auxiliary  to  our  national  aggressor.  The  practical  commercial 
advantage  gained  would  be  trifling,  because,  if  Napoleon  could 
throw  open  to  us  the  ports  of  the  European  continent  and  of 
dependent  countries,  England  could  prevent  us  from  entering 
them.  And,  moreover,  a  spirit  was  abroad  in  a  section  of  our 
own  country,  which  would  have  rendered  the  hazard  of  a  civil 
war  imminent,  if  the  English  sympathies  and  prejudices  of  its 
people  had  been  furnished  with  so  strong  a  provocation  to 
exhibit  themselves. 

Was  any  feasible  and  honorable  substitute  for  the  Embargo 
ever  offered  by  those  who  heaped  mountains  of  invective  and 
ridicule  on  that  measure  ?  It  seems  to  be  supposed  by  many 
that  they  at  least  proposed  the  heroic  alternative  of  war.  The 
maritime  class  from  interest,  and  the  Federalists  from  principle, 
were  habitually  the  advocates  of  a  great  navy — and  desultory 
and  impracticable  propositions  in  this  direction  were  made  by 
them,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Embargo.  Their  Congres- 
sional orators,  too,  like  Mr.  Quincy,  declared  the  Government 
could  not  be  "  kicked  into  a  war."  *  But  when  a  serious  move 
was  made  towards  war,  they  were  always  foremost  in  the  oppo- 
sition. And  they  united  with  a  few  panic-struck  Republicans 
and  all  the  other  fragments  of  opposition,  to  vote  down  a  dis- 
tinct proposition  submitted  by  the  Administration  party,  to  ter- 
minate the  Embargo  in  about  four  months,  and  follow  it  by 
issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal. 

1  Bpeech  in  Hoiue  of  Bepresentatives,  January  lOth,  1809. 
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The  commercial  interests  had  been  the  first  to  denounce  the 
English  maritime  regulations.  The  seizures  which  took  place 
under  the  orders  in  council  of  November  f>th,  1793,  produced  a 
tempest  of  excitement  among  them.  Nothing  but  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  imposing  embassy  (Mr.  Jay's)  arrested  the  current  of 
the  public  mind  in  favor  of  war.  The  same  interests  were  the 
first  to  call  for  redress  or  war,  when  in  1805  England  enforced 
the  rule  of  1756  towards  neutrals ' — a  inile  which  fell  with  great 
severity  on  our  expanded  comnierce."  These  interests  becom- 
ingly resented  the  British  orders  in  council  of  1806-7.  The  out- 
rage on  the  Chesapeake  had  called  out  a  lively  burst  of  feeling 
from  the  maritime  Federalists  in  the  very  emporium  of  New  Eng- 
land.* Yet  when  tlie  Embargo  was  resisted  by  the  same  class  to 
the  verge  of  insurrection,  they  proposed  no  practical  alternative 
but  a  submission  to  the  maritime  regulations  of  England  !  This, 
probably,  shows  that  there  was  no  feasible  and  honorable  substi- 


1  The  Boston  Memorial,  Janaary  20th,  180C  (signed  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their 
constitaenbf,  tlie  merchants  of  Boston  ffenerally,  by  James  Llovd,  jr.,  David  Green, 
Arnold  Welles,  David  Sears,  John  Coffin  Jones,  George  Cabot,  jind  Thomas  H.  Perkins), 
declared  these  orders  *'  would  annihilate  or  greatly  diminish  the  commerce  of  nentral 
nations  " — that  they  **  only  served  to  invite  depredation,  to  bankrupt  ourselves  and 
enrich  others,  until  such  commerce  be  swept  from  the  ocean,"  etc. — ^that  they  were 
*'  UHHound  in  point  of  principle,  offensive  in  practice  " — that  the  memorialists  trusted 
**  that  such  measures  would,  in  consequence,  be  promptly  adopted  as  would  tend  to  dis- 
embarrass our  commerce,  assert  our  rights,  and  support  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States." 

The  merchants  and  chamber  of  commerce  of  New  Haven,  in  a  memorial  signed  by 
Henrv  Daggct,  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  (February  7th,  180G),  more  vehe- 
mently ducTared  that  *'  ail  natlon.H  should  combine  against  such  innovations  on  their 
rights  " — should  firmly  resist  every  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  " 
— and  thoy  pledged  themselves  ''  to  give  aid  and  support  to  every  measure  of  Govern- 
ment calculated  to  accomplish  this  important  object. 

The  merchants  of  Newburyport  used  equally  decisive  language  as  to  the  evil  and  the 
remedy,  in  a  memorial  dated  December,  1x05,  and  signed  by  a  committee  of  merchants, 
consisting  of  Ebenezer  Stocker,  Stephen  Howard,  Edward  Tappan,  John  Pearson,  Wil- 
liam Bartlet.  Moses  Howard,  and  William  Eurls. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salem,  generally,  in  a  strong  memorial,  dated  January  20,  Ls06, 
pronounced  the  orders  "a  mere  pretext  for  predatory  seizures,"  and  declared  that  if 
**  conciliation  could  not  effect  the  purpose  of  justice,  and  an  appeal  to  arms  was  the  last 
and  necessary  protection  of  honor,  they  felt  no  disposition  to  decline  the  common  dan- 
ger " — that  '*  tliey  felt  no  hesitation  to  pledge  their  lives  and  properties  in  support  of 
the  measures  which  might  be  adopted  to  vindicate  tlie  public  rights,  and  redress  the 
public  wrongs."  The  committee  signing  this  paper,  were  John  Hathorne,  Joseph 
Sprague,  Jonathan  Mason,  B^uj.  Crowninshield,  jr.,  Joseph  White,  jr.,  and  Joseph 
Story. 

The  New  York  Memorial  was  as  strong  as  that  of  Boston,  and  was  signe<l  in  behalf 
of  the  merchants  generally,  by  John  Broome.  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  forty-seven  others, 
including  the  principal  Federal  merchants  of  the  city. 

The  Philadelidiia  Memorial  held  the  same  tone,  and  was  signed  by  a  committee  of 
twenty,  including  Thomas  Fitzsimmons.  and  the  principal  Federalists.* 

3  'the  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States,  foreign  and  domestic,  during  the  llrst 
four  vears  of  General  Washington's  Presidency,  was  less  than  $100,000,000.  During  tlic 
first  four  years  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Presidency,  it  exceeded  1330.000.000,  and  about  half 
of  it  ($103. 2S7, 000)  was  foreign — chiefly  the  production  of  the  colonies  of  enemies  of 
Great  Britain,  so  that  it  was  exposed  to  capture  under  the  English  regulations  of  1805. 

'  See  note  1,  p.  2S4. 
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tute  for  commercial  restrictionB  but  war.  That  fact  was  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Government  just 
before  the  final  declaration  of  war,  by  some  of  the  principal 
commercial  characters  of  New  York.  The  memorialists  were 
headed  by  the  profoundly  sagacious  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
three-quarters  of  them  were  Federalists.' 

It  must  always  be  conceded  that  the  Embargo  was  only  a 
choice  of  evils.  It  was  a  hard  and  painful  alternative,  but  for 
a  time  was  probably  the  best  one.  As  one  of^'ts  most  eloquent 
defenders,  John  Quincy  Adams,  remarked,  "  the  orders  in 
council,  if  submitted  to,  would  have  degraded  us  to  the  condi- 
tion of  colonies — if  resisted,  would  have  fattened  the  wolves  of 
plunder  with  our  spoils.  The  Embargo  was  the  only  shelter 
from  the  tempest — the  last  refuge  of  our  violated  peace."  * 

And,  finally,  the  policy  on  which  it  was  based)  has  the  con- 
vincing argument  of  ultimate  success  in  its  favor.  Tlie  eflfect 
of  the  Non-intercourse  law  on  France  and  England  was  the 
same  in  kind  with  that  of  the  Embargo,  and  its  extent  was 
less.  Those  nations,  finally,  repealed  their  obnoxious  maritime 
regulations  against  us,  on  condition  that  we  would  repeal  that 
law.  It  weighs  nothing  against  the  evidence  furnished  by  this 
fact,  that  the  English  repeal  did  not  take  place  until  five  days 
after  our  declaration  of  war  against  her.  She  acted  without 
any  knowledge  of  that  declaration. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Presidency 
which  stands  forth  most  prominently,  is  its  perfect  consistencj' 
with  the  principles  he  avowed  before  his  accession  to  that  office. 
Indeed,  the  remark  extends  to  all  parts  of  his  public  life.  He 
underwent  one  great  ostensible  change  of  political  principle — 
that  which  took  place  in  the  minds  of  Franklin,  the  Adamses, 
Patrick  Henry,  and  Washington,  in  1775  or  1776 — the  change 
from  acquiescence  in  a  constitutional  mixed  government  to  the 
warm  support  of  a  purely  representative  one.  In  Mr.  Jefi^erson's 
ctise,  it  came  so  rapidly  and  was  so  complete,  that  we  can- 
not help  suspecting  the  earlier  feeling  was  the  result  of  habit, 
and  that  the  latter  accorded  with  the  natural  biases  of  his  mind, 

>  Sec  Appendix,  No.  22. 

*  These  words  occur  in  Mr.  Adams's  letter  to  Harrison  Grajr  Otis,  published  in  180ft, 
to  justify  his  own  vote  for  the  Embargo,  and  to  answer  Pickering's  letter  to  Governor 
BuUivan  against  that  measure.  Yet  Mr.  Adams  lived  to  sneer,  seemingly,  at  this  and 
other  measures  of  the  Administration,  which  he  also  contemporaneously  voted  for,  and 
violently  supported  in  the  partisan  publications  of  the  day ! 
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Most  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  BoYoIntion  became  conscien- 
tious  Bepublicans ;  but  they  stopped  short  of  democracy — and 
those  who  reached  it,  reached  it  gradually.  Mr.  Jefiereon'a  - 
mind  appears  to  have  had  no  sabseqaent  gjrowth  in  this  direc- 
tion. His  repnblicanism  and  his  democracy  were  not  like  rills 
gradually  swelled  into  rivers  by  new  accessions;  they  were 
like  those  outlets  of  seas,  which  are  as  deep  and  broad  at  their 
sources  as  at  their  mouths.  More  than  most  statesmen^  he 
passed  through  all  those  political  vicissitudes  which  make  both 
victory  and  retaliation  sweet — which  wed  the  heart  to  the  pos- 
session of  power — which  foster  the  disposition  to  wield  power 
arbitrarily.  He  retired  from  public  life  without  having  done 
an  act,  or  expressed  a  sentiment  Which  any  candid  and  intelli- 
gent friend  or  opponent  will  adjudge  to  imply  an  intentional 
deviation  from  the  principles  he  professed. 

He  passed  through  public  life,  too,  unchanged,  unchilled, 
unhardened,  in  his  private  feelings.  His  faith  in  humanity  had 
only  increased,  his  hopes  of  the  world^s  future  had  only  grown 
brighter. 

His  relations  with  his  Cabinet  and  with  the  other  officers  of 
the  executive  departments  had  been  uniformly  of  the  most 
agreeable  character.  Not  a  transient  or  trifling  misunderstand- 
ing— not  a  cold  word  had  ever  occurred  between  him  and 
one  of  them.  Separated  from  each  other  by  irreconcilable 
estrangements,  after  his  firm  and  gentle  influence  ceased  to 
form  the  bond  of  union  between  them,  all  of  them  airreed 
through  life  in  remaining  the  devoted  political  admirers  and 
personal  friends  of  their  former  chief.  It  would  be  doing  injus- 
tice to  Mr.  Jefferson's  Federal  opponents  in  Congress,  to  omit  to 
say,  that  it  is  believed  that  those  of  them  who  became  familiarly 
acquainted  with  him,  thenceforth,  without  a  single  exception, 
laid  aside  their  personal  prejudices,  and  ceased  to  attack  him  in 
public  or  private.  Among  his  staunchest  friends  were  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  some  very  eminent  Federalists.  His  servants 
at  Washington  were  so  attached  to  him  that  several  of  them 
wept  on  taking  leave  of  him. 

Wo  shall  offer  no  extended  review  of  his  Administration.  It 
originated  or  reaflSrmed  nearly  all  the  State  maxims  that  still 
continue  to  control  our  government ;  and  these  and  their  daily 
workings  are  open  to  all.    It  may  at  least  be  said,  that  hence- 
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forth  our  policies  were  onr  own.  We  were  an  independent 
nation  in  spirit  as  well  as  form.  We  had  a  system  which  was 
supposed  to  be  adapted  to  our  particular  wants  and  situation  as 
a  people,  and  which  was  our  free  choice.  We  were  no  longer 
copyists  or  colonists  in  spirit — we  were  Americans. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  feelings  in  bidding  a  final  farewell  to  office, 
after  holding  it  with  but  a  few  brief  intervals  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  were  thus  described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  old  friend 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  written  two  days  before  the  expiration  of 
his  Presidency : 

**  Within  a  few  days  I  retire  to  my  family,  my  books  and  farms ;  and  having 
gained  the  harbor  myself,  I  shall  look  on  my  friends  still  buffeting  the  storm  with 
anxiety  indeed,  but  not  with  envy.  Never  did  a  prisoner,  released  from  his  chains, 
feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  on  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power.  Nature  intended  me 
for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science,  by  rendering  them  my  supreme  delight.  But 
the  enormities  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  have  forced  me  to  take  a  part  in 
resisting  them,  and  to  commit  myself  on  the  boisterous  ocean  of  political  passions. 
I  thank  God  for  the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  them  without  censure,  and  carry- 
ing with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs  of  public  approbation.  I  leave  everything  in 
the  hands  of  men  so  able  to  take  care  of  them,  that  if  we  are  destined  to  meet  mis- 
fortunes, it  will  be  because  no  human  wisdom  could  avert  them.  Should  vou 
return  to  the  United  States,  perhaps  your  curiosity  may  lead  you  to  visit  the  hermit 
of  Monticello.  He  will  receive  you  with  affection  and  delight ;  hailing  you  in  the 
meantime  with  his  affectionate  salutations  and  assurances  of  constant  esteem  and 
respect." 

Addresses  poured  in  upon  liim,  on  his  approaching  retire- 
ment, from  every  part  of  the  Union.  Tliey  came  from  legis- 
latures, and  popular  bodies — from  State,  city,  county,  and 
town,  conventions  and  meetings — from  political,  ecclesiastical, 
military,  industrial,  and  almost  all  other  associations.  We  will 
quote  one  of  them  as  presenting  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  The 
following  address  (written  by  William  Wirt)  was  moved  in  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  and  passed,  February  6th,  by  a  vote  of 
about  five  to  one : 

Sib  ; 

The  General  Assembly  of  your  native  State  cannot  close  their  session  without 
acknowledging  your  services  in  the  office  which  you  are  just  about  to  lay  down,  and 
bidding  you  a  respectful  and  affectionate  farewell. 

We  have  to  thank  you  for  the  model  of  an  administration  conducted  on  the 
purest  principles  of  republicanism ;  for  pomp  and  state  laid  aside ;  patronage  dis- 
carded ;  internal  taxes  abolished ;  a  host  of  superfluous  officers  disbanded ;  the 
monarchic  maxim  that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,  renounced,  and  more 
than  thirty -three  millions  of  our  debt  discharged;  the  native  right  to  near  one  hun- 
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dred  millions  of  acres  of  our  national  domain  extinguished ;  and  without  the  gollt 
or  calamities  of  cc^quest,  a  vast  and  fertile  region  added  to  oaf  country,  iu  mote 
extensiTe  than  her  original  possessiona,  bringing  along  with  it  the  If  issiasippi  and 
the  port  of  Orleans,  the  trade  of  the  West  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in  the  intrinile 
Talue  of  the  land  itself,  a  source  of  permanent  and  almost  inexhaustible  reremie. 
These  are  points  in  your  Administration  which  the  historian  wiU  not  fall.to  selae,  to 
expand,  and  to  teach  posterity  to  dwell  upon  with  delight.  Kor  will  he  forget  our 
peace  with  the  cirilized  world,  preserved  through  a  season  of  uncommon  dUBcnltj 
and  trial ;  the  good  will  cultirated  with  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of  our  oountiyy 
and  the  civilization  humanely  extended  among  them ;  the  leseon  taught  the  Inhabl- 
tants  of  the  coast  of  Barbary,  that  we  have  the  means  of  chastising  their  piimtioal 
encroachments,  and  awing  them  into  justice ;  and  that  theme,  which,  aboTo  all 
others,  the  historic  genius  will  hang  upon  with  rapture,  the  liberty  of  qteeeh  and 
the  press  preserved  inviolate,  without  which  genius  and  science  are  given  to  man  in 
Tain. 

In  the  principles  on  which  you  have  administered  the  government,  we  see  only 
the  continuation  and  maturity  of  the  same  virtues  and  abilitiea  which  drew  upon 
you  in  your  youth  the  resentment  of  Dunmore.  From  the  first  brilliant  and  happy 
moment  of  your  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny  until  the  present  day,  we  mark  wUh 
pleasure  and  with  gratitude  the  same  uniform  and  consistent  character — ^the  same 
warm  and  devoted  attachment  to  liberty  and  the  Republic,  the  same  Roman  love 
of  your  country,  her  rights,  her  peace,  her  honor,  her  prosperity. 

How  blessed  will  be  the  retirement  into  which  you  are  about  to  go!  How 
deservedly  blessed  will  it  be  I  For  you  carry  with  you  the  richest  of  all  rewardii 
the  recollection  of  a  life  well  spent  in  the  service  of  your  country,  and  proofii  the 
most  decisive  of  the  love,  the  gratitude,  the  veneration  of  your  countrymen. 

That  your  retirement  may  be  as  happy  as  your  life  has  been  virtuous  and 
useful ;  that  our  youth  may  see  in  the  blissful  close  of  your  days,  an  additional 
inducement  to  form  themselves  on  your  model,  is  the  devout  and  earnest  prayer  of 
your  fellow-citizens  who  compose  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

To  this  address,  transmitted  by  his  friend  Governor  John 
Tyler  (father  of  ex-President  Tyler),  Mr.  Jeflferson  returned  the 
following  reply : 

Fehruary  16«A,  18u». 

I  receive  with  peculiar  sensibility  the  afTcctionate  address  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  my  native  State,  on  my  approaching  retirement  from  the  ofRce  with 
which  I  have  been  honored  by  the  nation  at  large.  Having  been  one  of  those  who 
entered  into  public  life  at  the  commencement  of  an  era  the  most  extraordinary 
which  the  history  of  man  has  ever  yet  presented  to  his  contemplation,  I  clnini 
nothing  more,  for  the  part  I  have  acted  in  it,  than  a  common  merit  of  having,  with 
others,  faithfully  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  in  the  several  stations  allotted  me.  In 
the  measures  which  you  are  pleased  particularly  to  approve,  I  have  been  aided  by 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  national  legislature,  and  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
the  able  coadjutors  with  whom  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  be  associated,  and  to 
whose  valuable  and  faithful  services  I  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  bear  witness. 

From  the  moment  that  to  preserve  our  rights  a  change  of  government  became 
necessary,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  a  republican  form  was  most  con- 
sooaut  with  reason,  with  right,  with  the  freedom  of  man,  and  with  the  character 
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and  situation  of  our  fellow  citizens.  To  the  sincere  spirit  of  republicanism  are 
naturally  associated  the  love  of  country,  devotion  to  its  liberty,  its  rights,  and  its 
honor.  Our  preference  to  that  form  of  government  has  been  so  far  justified  by  its 
success,  and  the  prosperity  with  which  it  has  blessed  us.  In  no  portion  of  the 
earth  were  life,  liberty  and  property  ever  so  securely  held ;  and  it  is  with  infinite 
satisfaction  that  withdrawing  from  the  active  scenes  of  life,  I  see  the  sacred  design 
of  these  blessings  committed  to  those  who  are  sensible  of  their  value  and  deter- 
mined to  defend  them. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  consolation  to  have  left  the  nation  under  the  assur- 
ance of  continued  peace.  Nothing  has  been  spared  to  effect  it ;  and  at  no  other 
period  of  history  would  such  efforts  have  failed  to  ensure  it.  For  neither  bellige- 
rent  pretends  to  have  been  injured  by  us,  or  can  say  that  we  have  in  any  instance 
departed  from  the  most  faithful  neutrality ;  and  certainly  none  will  charge  us  with 
a  want  of  forbearance. 

In  the  desire  of  peace,  but  in  full  confiden(>e  of  safety  from  our  unity,  our  posi- 
ton,  and  our  resources,  I  shall  retire  into  the  bosom  of  my  native  State,  endeared  to 
me  by  every  tie  which  can  attach  the  human  heart.  The  assurances  of  your  appro- 
bation, and  that  my  conduct  has  given  satisfaction  to  my  fellow  citizens  generally, 
will  be  an  important  ingredient  in  my  f\iture  happiness ;  and  that  the  supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe  may  have  our  country  under  his  special  care,  will  be  among  the 
latest  of  my  prayers. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  present  at  the  inauguration  of  his  suc- 
cessor, and  soon  afterwards  set  out  for  home.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  county  of  his  birth  and  residence  (Albemarle)  had  pro- 
posed to  meet  and  escort  him  to  Monticello,  with  imposing 
ceremonies.  He  quietly  put  aside  the  request  by  declaring  that 
he  could  not  decide  on  the  day  of  his  return,  and  he  added : 

"  But  it  is  a  sufficient  happiness  to  me  to  know  that  my  fellow-citizens  of  the 
country  generally  entertain  for  me  the  kind  sentiments  which  have  prompted  this 
proposition,  without  giving  to  so  many  the  trouble  of  leaving  their  homes  to  meet  a 
single  individual.  I  shall  have  opportunities  of  taking  them  individually  by  the 
hand  at  our  court-house  and  other  public  places,  and  of  exchanging  assurances  of 
mutual  esteem.  Certainly  it  is  the  greatest  consolation  to  me  to  know,  that  in 
returning  to  the  bosom  of  my  native  county,  I  shall  be  again  in  the  midst  of  their 
kind  afi^ctions :  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  my  return  to  them  will  make  me 
happier  than  I  have  been  since  I  left  them." 

The  proposed  ovation  gave  way  to  an  address,  and  it  was 
thus  answered : 

To  Tus  Inhabitants  of  Albemarle  Cocntt,  in  Virginia. 

AprUS,1909. 

Returning  to  the  scenes  of  my  birth  and  early  life,  to  the  society  of  those  with 

whom  I  was  raised,  and  who  have  been  ever  dear  to  me,  I  receive,  fellow-citizens 

and  neighbors,  with  inexpressible  pleasure,  the  cordial  welcome  you  arc  so  good  as 

to  give  me.     Long  absent  on  duties  which  the  history  of  a  wonderful  era  made 

VOL.  in. — 20 
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iDcambeut  on  tliose  cnllcd  to  them,  the  pinup,  the  turmoil,  the  bustle  and  Bplendoif , 
oraflice,  have  drawn  but  dreppr  sight  for  the  Irnnquil  and  irreBponsibSe  occupatioM 
of  private  life,  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  afl'e'CtioDalo  intercourse  with  jo: 
bora  and  friends,  and  the  eDdearmeatB  of  familf  loic,  vMch  nUure  bos  given  ni 
all,  UE  the  EweetODcr  of  eturj  hoar.  For  tlieio  I  gladly  lay  down  the  diutresaog 
burden  of  power,  bod  seek,  with  my  fulloW'-citixeris,  repose  and  s^ifotj  ondec  Ibe 
watcbfnl  CUPS,  and  labors  and  perpleiitios  of  joimgcr  and  abler  minds.  The 
anxieties  you  express  (o  administsr  to  my  bapiuness,  do,  of  tliEmaelves,  confer  that 
bapiunesg;  and  (he  measure  will  tie  complete,  if  my  endeavors  to  fulfill  my  duties  fn 
the  seTcral  public  stations  to  which  I  have  been  called,  have  obtained  for  me  th« 
approbation  of  my  country.  Tho  part  which  I  have  acted  on  the  theatre  of  public 
life,  bas  been  before  them,  and  lo  thtir  B*ntenco  1  submit  it ;  but  the  tcaiiraony  of 
my  native  county,  of  tho  individuals  who  have  known  mo  in  private  life,  to  hit 
conduct  in  its  Tarious  duties  and  rcliitious,  io  the  more  grateful,  as  proeeedine  from 
cyc-wilnesses  and  observers,  from  triera  of  the  vicinage.  Of  you,  tbei 
bora,  I  may  aak,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  "whose  ox  hard  I  taken,  or  whon  hava 
I  defhiuilcd?  Whom  have  I  oppressed,  or  of  whoso  hand  have  I  received  a  bribsi 
to  blind  mine  eyea  therewith  f"  On  your  verdict  I  rest  with  conselous  Eccuri^j 
Tour  wishes  for  my  happiness  are  reeciveil  with  just  sensibility,  mid  I  olTer 
pniyen  for  your  own  welfare  and  prosperity. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

1809. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  return  Home — His  Correspondence  with  the  ^President— Jefferson's  and 
Kadison's  Friendship— -Their  Similarities  and  Contrasts  of  Character,  etc.— Their  dif- 
ferent Degrees  of  Popnlarity  among  Political  Friends  and  Opponents — Their  Usefhl- 
ness  to  each  other— Erskine's  Treaty — Jefferson's  Views  of  it— His  Annexation  Views— 
The  Treaty  rejected  by  England— ** Copenhagen  Jackson"  succeeds  Erskine — 
Habitual  deportment  of  British  Ministers  in  the  United  States— How  the  Treaty  had 
been  received  by  the  Federalists — ^Their  Declarations  on  its  Rejection- Feelings  of  the 
American  people — Jefferson  to  Eppes — His  Views  on  Equilibrium  of  Agriculture, 
Manufactures  and  Commerce — Dissensions  in  Mr.  Madison's  Cabinet — Jefferson  dis- 
suades Gallatin  f^om  retiring — ^Engaged  in  correcting  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington — 
Loss  of  his  Indian  Vocabularies — Domestic  affairs— Letter  to  Kosciusko — Jefferson's 
Pecuniary  Affairs — A  Statement  of  them  and  of  the  Sources  of  his  Pecuniary  Misfor- 
tunes— Amount  of  his  Property — Causes  of  the  Depression  of  the  Agricultural  Interest 
in  Virginia — Monetary  Revulsions — Life  at  Monticello — Its  Scale  of  Hospitality— A  talk 
with  old  Wormley — ^Mr.  Jefferson's  proposed  and  actual  Style  of  Living — Anecdote  of 
Mr.  C***. — The  Current  of  Events  unchangeable — The  Sequel — Description  of  Monti- 
cello— Its  Approach — The  Grounds  and  Mansion — Interior  of  the  House  forty  years 
ago — Prospect  from  Monticello — Looming  of  the  Mountains — Jefferson's  proposed 
Improvements  to  the  Scenery — An  early  English  Description  of  the  Climate  and 
Inhabitants — A  Rain  Storm  and  an  important  Computation — Reasons  for  Jefferson's 
building  his  House  at  Poplar  Forest — The  House  and  Life  there  described  by  his 
Grand-daughter — Journeying  between  his  two  Residences  described  by  another  Grand- 
daughter—An Omission  in  the  Sketch  of  the  House  at  Poplar  Forest— Interview  with 
a  Parson  at  Ford's  Tavern— Jefferson  in  the  Interior  of  his  Family,  his  Reading,  his 
Rural  and  Horticultural  Tastes,  described  by  a  Grand-daughter— His  Conduct  and  Man- 
ners in  his  Family,  described  by  different  Grand-daughters. 

The  ex-President  reached  Monticello  in  the  middle  of  March; 
and  he  thus  wrote  to  his  successor  on  the  17th : 


**  I  had  a  very  fatiguing  journey,  having  found  the  roads  excessively  bad, 
although  I  have  seen  them  worse.  The  last  three  days  I  found  it  better  to  be  on 
horseback,  and  travelled  eight  hours  through  as  disagreeable  a  snow  storm  as  I  was 
ever  in.  Feeling  no  inconvenience  from  the  expedition  but  fatigue,  I  have  more 
confidence  in  ray  vis  vitce  than  I  had  before  entertained.  The  spring  is  remarkably 
backward.  No  oats  sown,  not  much  tobacco  seed,  and  little  done  in  the  gardens. 
Wheat  has  suffered  considerably.    No  vegetation  visible  yet  but  the  red  maple, 
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weeping  willow  and  lilac    Floor  in  said  to  be  at  eight  ddlan  at  Bichnumd,  alid  all 
produce  is  hurrying  down.*' 

He  expresBed,  in  the  same  letter,  much  solicitude  in  respect 
to  the  events  of  the  next  four  or  five  months.  He  predicted  a 
smooth  administration  to  his  successor,  if  peace  could  be  pre- 
served, and  he  declared  that  in  ^^  the  present  maniac  state  of 
Europe,"  he  would  not  ^^  estimate  the  point  of  honor  by  the 
ordinary  scale."  Still,  he  thought  war  *^  might  become  a  less 
losing  business  than  unrestricted  depredation."  The  whole 
spirit  of  this  communication  clearly  shows,  if  any  proofr  were 
needed  of  that  fact,  that  he  had  not  regarded  Nicholas's  resdlu- 
tion  of  the  preceding  session  as  a  measure  likely  to  lead  to  war — 
though  he  had  been  willing  to  risk  war,  to  compel  a  recognition 
of  our  neutral  rights. 

A  correspondence  of  a  free  and  closely  confidential  character 
in  regard  to  measures  of  Government,  continued  to  be  main- 
tained between  the  late  and  the  acting  President — ^tiie  only 
example  of  the  kind,  it  is  believed,  in  our  history.  Hie  relations 
which  existed  between  Jefferson  and  Madison,  were  not  those 
merely  of  kindred  politicians,  who  had  acted  long  and  har- 
moniously together,  or  of  every-day  social  friends.  They  were 
the  strongest  ties  which  can  knit  those  of  the  same  sex  together — 
similar  principles,  similar  intellectual  capacities,  similar  degrees 
of  knowledge,  similar  tastes  and  views,  and  finally  similar  per- 
sonal interests — for  with  so  general  a  concurrence  on  political 
questions,  the  public  fortunes  of  the  men  had  become  necessarily 
embarked  in  tlie  same  bottom.  Tliey  were  just  far  enough 
removed  from  each  other  by  the  difierence  of  age  and  experience 
for  one  to  naturally  lead  and  the  other  to  gracefully  follow ;  and 
yet  they  were  not  sufficiently  apart  to  bring  the  dissimilar  feel- 
ings of  widely  separated  epoclis  of  life  into  inharmonious  contact. 
Madison  was  still  in  the  full  meridian  of  manhood ;  Jefferson 
had  not  passed  the  mellow  autumn  of  old  age/ 

There  were  enough  minor  contrasts  in  their  minds  and  man- 
ners to  give  an  agreeable  piquancy  to  their  intercourse.  Madi- 
son was  purely  a  reasoner;  he  was  an  unrivalled  logician. 
Jefferson  could  reason  if  the  occasion  demanded ;  but  it  was 
rather  his  taste  and  his  habit  to  reflect  silently,  and  only 

a  Uadlson  was  fifty-eight  and  Jeffenon  sixty-six  years  of  age. 
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announce  naked  and  scntentiouB  conclueions.  He  was  averse  to 
personal  argumentation,  and  he  abliorred  it  when  it  approached 
the  precincts  of  controverey.  It  has  often  been  said  tiiat  Madi- 
son was  a  shade  the  most  conserrative.  He  was  naturally, 
probahlj,  severat  shades  more  conservative,  and  he  had  far 
more  caution.  He  struck  not  out  on  so  bold  a  wing  into 
theory — conformed  not  practice  to  theory  eo  fearlessly — and  had 
not  the  same  daring  decision  to  defy  the  world  on  the  strength 
of  an  intelloctaal,  a  moral,  or  a  political  conviction.  He  had 
lees  enthusiasm,  lees  nerve,  less  of  that  force  of  will  which 
sweeps  along  everything  in  its  course,  less  marked  and  salient 
points  of  every  description.  He  also  had  less  genius.  Bat 
Mr.  Madison  had  equal  talent,  a  sufficiency  of  passive  tirmness, 
more  circumspection,  and  if  he  did  not  naturally  and  resistlessly 
control  the  portion  of  society  inclined  towards  bis  views,  he  did 
not  roase  a  war  clA  inUmedonem  with  the  other  portion  by  the 
boldness  and  vehemency  of  his  antagonism. 

Jefferson,  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  and  most  philanthropic 
men  of  his  times,  stands  caricatured  in  the  minds  of  many 
candid  persons  into  a  pcraoni&cation  of  intolerance,  nay,  fero- 
cious bigotry,  because  he  always  spoke  out  and  wrote  ont  all  be 
thought  at  the  moment.  His  language  never  withheld  from 
view  a  fiery  tinge  of  the  feeling  that  dictated  it;  he  never 
smothered  either  the  spark  or  the  flame.  There  was  a  special 
excuse  for  him.  He  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  party  who 
had  without  provocation  transcended  all  the  decencies  of 
civilized  life  in  their  assaults  on  him,  and  to  whose  false,  coarse, 
maltguant,  insulting  and  persistent  accusations  his  own  replies 
were  only  the  milk  of  retaliation.  John  Adams  was  a  well 
abused  man,  but  the  depraved  ingenuity  of  his  tormentors  never 
invaded  the  domestic  circle,  to  strike  at  him  through  the  feelings 
of  his  children — to  charge  him  with  practices  within  that  circle, 
and  under  the  knowledge  of  his  daughters,  which,  of  ali  others,  i 
would  have  been  most  revolting  to  thu  prido  of  womanhood,  I' 
most  lacerating  to  the  respect  and  tc-aderncss  of  filial  lo' 

Tlie  persecution  and  calumny  which  dogged  Jefferson  to  tl 
grave,  and  did  not  even  then  surcease,  fell  lightly  on  J" 
There  were,  perhaps,  two  or  three  reasons  for  this.     PeritI 
Mr,  Jefferson's  adversaries  had  at  length  discovered,  tlu  ' 
was  not  the  most  successful  way  of  keeping  the  puU 
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from  the  Presidency.  Certainly  no  similar  tncticB  wore  resorted 
to  by  any  p&rly  for  mauy  subsequent  years.  Then,  as  hereto* 
'  ftwe  remarked,  it  -was  Jcfiei-eon  who  waa  the  founder  of  tha 
obnoxious  ayetem,  the  apostle  of  ihe  hated  creeii ;  and  on  eudi 
the  rage  of  opponents,  and  particularly  of  conquered  opponents, 
fUla  with  tenfold  more  violence  than  on  the  lieutenant  or  goo'' 
oeesor,  however  closely  Le  may  follow  in  tlie  footsteps  of  hi»' 
predecessor, 

Bnt  in  troth,  Ifodisou  owed  much  of  his  Immunity  to  a  kind'] 
of  pmdence  which  Jefferson  never  possessed.  lie  so  far  coa- 
cnrred  in  all  of  the  practical  political  views  of  the  former,  that 
it  woold  be  difficult,  we  apprehend,  to  point  out  an  important 
difference.  Nay,  he  had  separated  from  the  great  fir^t  Pr<»i- 
-  dMit,  who  had  BO  loved  and  trusted  him,  to  follow  the  standard 
of  Jefferson.  He  sat  eight  years  io  the  Cabinet  of  the  latter 
vithont  a  recorded  non-concurrence  of  views.  But  in  expreas-'' 
ing  an  opinion  for  the.  public  car,  he  carefully  abstained  from 
all  but  the  pure  logic  of  argument.  He  went  not  a  word  be- 
yond the  necessary  point.  He  questioned  no  one's  motives — ^he 
retaliated  no  hostile  pei-sonal  assault.  He  never  suffered  an 
extraneous  sentiment  calculated  to  provoke  prejudice  to  creep 
into  his  writioge,  or  even  his  conversation.  Where  such  expres- 
sions became  necessary,  he  gnarded,  so  far  as  circnmstancee 
would  allow,  against  their  publicity,  and  he  took  especial  puna 
to  recall  and  destroy  his  private  political  correspondence. 

Jeflferson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  perfectly  fearless  talker 
and  writer.  We  find  him  making  some  efforts,  in  his  earlier 
career,  to  prevent  the  publication  of  letters  which  might  com- 
promise him  as  the  leader  of  a  party,  and  always  dreading  to 
get  into  the  newspapers ;  but  an  inspection  of  his  entire  corres- 
pondence will  show,  that  no  man  was  ever  more  gratuitously 
open  on  the  most  dangerous  topics.  It  was  next  to  impossible 
for  him  to  suppress  an  abstract  conclusion,  growing  out  of  or 
suggested  by  his  topic,  however  much  his  keen  knowledge  of 
men  might  admonish  him  of  the  danger  thus  incurred.  In  his 
conversation  he  was  still  more  communicative.  His  political 
lieutenants  often  stood  aghast  at  his  freedom.*     And  he  added 

■  General  Smith's  atatemonl,  tljal  hli  friendH  often  thonght  htm  tM  ftee  in  COnveiM- 
tion,  has  alreadj  bees  Been,  In  s  letter  tn  R.  H.  and  J.  A.  Bayard.  PTofeasor  Tucker, 
•who  kaev  Hr.  JeStreon  personiUv,  makes  a  similar  statement.  Dr.  Dnnglison,  bii 
family  phTslclan,  will  hereafter  be  loaod  mentloiiliig  the  uma  chnrscteriitic  la  Oiett 
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greatly  to  the  effect  of  his  disclosures  by  the  energy  of  his  ex- 
pressions. The  thought  that,  uttered  by  another,  would  have 
attracted  little  notice,  often  hissed  like  a  fiery  missile,  in  his 
nervous  and  burning  diction.  And  it  also  often  happened  that 
the  pith  of  his  comparison,  or  the  epigrammatic  point  of  his 
expression,  kept  the  Congreve  rocket  flying,  which  otherwise 
would  have  speedily  dropped  to  the  ground.  The  effect  of  his 
startling  abstractions  has  already  been  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  conservative  and  excellent  Charles  Carroll.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, in  the  animation  of  writing  and  speaking,  generally  forgot 
to  put  in  the  limitations — the  ''ifs"  and  "  buts,"  which  not 
only  take  off  the  sharp  edge  of  the  thought,  but  leave  such  con- 
venient holes  for  prudent  men  to  creep  out  at ! 

But  after  all,  it  is  these  daring,  eagle-pinioned  men  who  alone 
win  the  goal  of  transcendent  and  overmastering  popularity. 
People  admire  and  trust,  but  rarely  love  those  colder-blooded  , 
champions,  who  go  to  the  feast  as  well  as  to  the  battle  armed  in 
full  panoply,  on  whose  bosoms  the  Gorgon  shield  repels  sym- 
pathy as  well  as  danger.  Such  never  win  the  mystic  pass-words 
to  the  human  heaii;,  which,  like  the  cries  of  the  brute  creation  to 
one  another,  at  once  excite  the  feeling  that  calls  them  forth — 
which  at  once  muster  the  squadrons  of  the  air  and  the  j^lain  for 
battle,  or  scatter  them  in  flight.  The  mighty  leader  of  mankind 
must  be  something  more  than  a  sage ;  something  more  than  a 
skillful  executive  tactician — he  must  be,  at  heart,  a  hero.  He 
must  be  ready  on  great  occasions,  to  spurn  all  middle  prudences. 
He  must  be  as  ready  to  raise  the  song  of  martyrdom  as  the 
shout  of  victory.  He  must  rejoice  in  danger,  when  danger 
must  be  met.  His  sword  must  flame  as  fiercely  in  the  van  of 
battle,  and  his  foot  be  as  eager  to  scale  the  rampart,  or  tread  the 
fatal  breach  as  the  least  considerable  and  the  bravest  under  his 
command.  He  who  would  rely  on  men  to  the  death,  must 
show  that  he  holds  his  life  as  cheap  as  theirs. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  intimate,  that  any  little  cunning,  much 
less  a  shade  of  duplicity,  marked  the  character  of  Madison. 
Nature  had  constituted  him  a  different  man,  in  some  particu- 
lars, from  his  predecessor ;  and  it  was  as  appropriate  and  right 

pages ;  and  he  personally  related  to  us  some  amosing  incidents  which  grew  out  it.  We 
never  have  met  an  individual  who  knew  Mr.  Jefibrson  personally,  who  had  not  almost 
habitually  noticed  this  peculiarity^  and  who  did  not  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of  conmion 
notoriety  and  remark  among  Mr.  Jeffcrson^s  associatca. 
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that  the  one  should  follow  oat  his  own  peculiarities  as  the  other. 
Men  may  not  only  differ,  without  blame,  in  their  modes  of  actioot 
but  each  will  play  his  part  most  efficiently  who  plays  his  natural 
one.  If,  when  extraneous  moot-questions  came  np,  TVfadiscm 
relapsed  into  grave  silence,  it  was  like  Washington ;  if  he  par- 
ried unnecessary  curiosity  by  a  neat  turn,  it  was  like  FrankUu. 
His  caution  was  purely  defensive.  He  never  employed  it  to 
assail,  or  surprise,  or  take  an  advantage  of  an  opponent  It  was 
the  result  of  temperament  and  not  of  cowardice.  He  was  pas- 
sionless, because  reason  and  logic  guided  the  steady  movements 
of  all  his  faculties. 

It  has  been  perhaps  already  remarked,  that  Jefferson  and 
Madison  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  be  useful  to  each  other. 
One  prompted — the  oUier  restrained.  One  determined — the 
other  followed  up  and  supplied  the  chain  of  argument,  or  like 
the  cable-trier,  cautiously  smote  each  lipk,  to  make  sure  that  it 
had  no  flaw. 

They  also  had  that  difference  in  personal  peculiarities  which 
seasons  intercourse,  and  draws  closer  the  bands  of  friendship. 

Jefferson  was  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in  height ;  Madi- 
son five  feet  and  between  six  and  six  and  a  half  inches.'  Jef- 
ferson's movements  were  unrestrained,  swinging,  and  bold; 
Madison's  though  graceful,  were  precise.  Calm  authority  sat 
in  Jefferson's  eye,  and  lurked  in  the  firm  intonations  of  his 
voice.  In  a  stage  coach,  in  a  crowd,  in  any  situation,  he  at 
once  attracted  notice — at  once  was  recognized  by  high  and  low 
as  a  leader  of  men.  The  impression  which  his  looks  conveyed 
was  that  of  great  firmness  and  gentleness  combined — of  powerful 
energy  in  perfect  repose.  Madison,  in  public,  appeared  to  a 
stranger  like  a  polished  and  contemplative  professional  man  or 
student,  who  was  taking  a  look  out  on  the  busy  w^orld.    - 

A  characteristic  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  conversation  has  been 
given — its  boldness.  It  did  not,  as  he  became  advanced  in  life, 
often  evince  enthusiasm ;  he  made  no  effort  at  sustained  bril- 
liancy ;  and  ho  utterly  lacked  wit.  His  discourse  abounded 
with  information  and  thought,  and  was  garnished  with  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  and  compliment,  as  old  architecture  exhibits 

*  We  mention  the  last  fact  with  this  preclBion,  not  recollecting  to  have  seen  it  else- 
where published,  and  having  it  on  the  personal  authority  of  Mr.  Madison's  Private  Se- 
cretary, Hon.  Edward  Coles. 
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rich  and  quaint  carving.  This  was  in  the  style  of  the  pre-Eevo- 
lutionary  court  of  Virginia,  or  of  that  of  Louis  XVI.,  partly 
rubbed  off  by  later  associations.*  His  conversation,  however, 
was  always  pleasing  to  the  listeners,  and  occasionally,  with  the 
young,  deepened  into  that  earlier  strain,  when  his  thoughts 
spontaneously  arranged  themselves  into  the  striking  and  stately 
diction  of  his  early  writings.  It  then  fell  with  indescribable  force 
on  the  ears  of  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Madison  too  had  the  old-school  elegance,  and  super- 
abounded  with  information.  His  discourse,  without  being 
didactic  and  frigid,  was  weighty.  He,  perhaps,  was  never  im- 
passioned; and  was  rather  taciturn  in  public.  But  among 
private  ftiends  he  was  a  delightful  and  humorous  talker ;  and  in 
very  small  and  very  confidential  circles,  blazed  out  into  unre- 
strained facetiousuess,  and  occasional  brilliant  flashes  of  wit. 
He  told  a  story  admirably ;  and  had  a  long  list  of  pet  anec- 
dotes against  Jefferson,  at  which  their  victim  always  laughed 
until  his  eyes  ran  over.  Many  of  these  have  been  repeated  to 
us  by  those  who  "  were  there  to  see."  We  wish  we  could  give 
specimens ;  but  the  aroma  would  all  exhale  in  the  recital.  Some, 
perhaps  most  of  them,  indeed,  require  the  living  narrator,  as 
their  humor  depends  more  upon  the  manner  than  the  matter. 
Mr.  Madison's  fund  of  geniality  and  liveliness  was  inexhausti- 
ble, and  it  defied  age  or  pain.  A  gentleman  who  was  intimate 
at  Montpellier,  long  after  its  owner's  retirement,  mentioned  to 
us  visiting  him  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  severely  indis- 
posed and  confined  to  his  bed.  When  the  family  and  guests  sat 
down  to  dinner,  the  invalid  desired  the  door  of  his  apartment  to 
be  left  open  "  so  that  he  could  hear  what  was  going  on."  Every 
few  moments  he  was  heard  to  cry  out  in  a  feeble  but  most  hu- 
morous voice,  "  Doctor,  are  you  pushing  about  the  bottles  ? — 
do  your  duty,  Doctor,  or  I  must  cashier  you." 

He  had  the  power  of  completely  interesting  and  amusing 
Jefferson  in  any  of  the  moods  of  his  mind,  and  this  is  no  small 
bond  of  amity  between  even  grave  statesmen.  A  companion  to 
unbend  with — before  whom  care  and  blue-devils  always  fly — 
is  a  very  serious  luxury  to  a  king  or  a  beggar ;  is  one  that 

1  CariouBly  enough,  Mr.  Jefferaon's  complimentary  language  in  his  letters  has  been 
regarded  as  an  evidence  of  insincerity  and  noUowness,  by  some  persons  of  this  abrapt 
generation,  who  have  not  chanced  to  learn  that  there  ever  existed  any  different  mode)  of 
manners  from  their  own. 
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monarcIiB  cannot  always  command.  And  when  this  player  on 
David's  harp,  Is,  additionally,  the  steady  friend  and  trusted 
counsellor,  the  luxury  becomea  as  complete  as  it  is  unnsual. 

Jefferson  and  Madison  delighted  to  manifest  their  confidence 
in  each  other.  When  Madison  was  asked  his  opinion  by  a  com- 
mon friend,  he  very  pften  replied  by  putting  another  question : 
^^  wliat  says  Mr.  Jefferson  t"  Ask  Jefferson  for  information  and 
he  would  not  nnfrequently  answer,  ^^  go  to  Mr.  Madison — that 
was  his  measure — he  knows  a  good  deal  more  about  it  than  I 
do."  On  being  told  this,  Madison  would  smilingly  say — ^^  it  was 
his  measure,  not  mine — ^I  only  helped  carry  it  into  execution." 
They  always  spoke  of  each  other  with  warm  expressions  of 
respect  and  attachment.  We  mention  these  facts  on  the  autho- 
rity of  those  who  were  intimately  familiar  with  them,  and  that, 
of  members  of  their  respective  families. 

The  late  President,  as  has  been  said,  freely  corresponded 
with  his  successor  on  public  affairs.  But  he  did  not  fi41I  into 
the  senile  mistake  of  putting  on  Mentor^like  airs  to  the  full- 
grown  disciple — or  of  descending  to  details  of  advice  after  the 
manner  of  those  conceited  and  uneasy  persons,  who,  having  once 
acted  an  important  part,  are  impressed  with  a  lively  conviction 
that  nobody  will  ever  again  entirely  fill  it — ^that  after  nature 
created  themselves  she  broke  the  mould  of  excellence.  Jeffer- 
son rarely  gave  an  unasked  opinion ;  and  he  gradually  re- 
trenched and  finally  almost  discontinued  writing  to  the  President 
on  public  measm'es,  owing  to  the  foolish  and  scandalous  insinua- 
tions of  the-  press,  that  the  latter  acted  under  his  induenee. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  tenth  Congress,  and  pending 
.the  action  of  that  body  on  the  Embargo  and  Non-intercourse 
Acts,  some  private  correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
Madison  and  Gallatin,  on  one  side,  and  Erskine,  the  resident 
British  minister,  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to  adjust  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  countries.  The  conduct  of  Erskine  was 
frank  and  amicable.  He  obviously  was  sincerely  desirous  of  an 
arrangement  honorable  to  both  sides.  He  wrote  home  commu- 
cating  the  propositions  he  had  received,  and  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  fair  intentions  of  the  new  Cabinet  towards  his  country, 
and  in  return  received  instructions  from  Mr.  Canning,  which  he 
supposed  authorized  him  to  form  a  liberal  treaty.  One  was 
accordingly  made,  and  it  was  promulgated  April  19th,  1809,  with 
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a  proclamation  of  the  President,  suspending  the  Non-intercourse 
Laws,  after  the  10th  of  June,  in  reference  to  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies. 

Mr.  JeflFerson  evinced  high  gratification  at  the  prospect  of 
this  honorable  termination  of  disputes ;  and  when  it  was  appa- 
rently eflTected,  he  "sincerely  congratulated"  the  President 
(April  27th),  declaring  that  from  w'hatever  motives  on  the  part 
of  England  it  originated,  "  he  rejoiced  in  it  as  the  triumph'  of 
our  forbearing,  yet  persevering,  system."  He  wrote  to  his 
correspondent :  "  It  will  lighten  your  anxieties,  take  from  the 
cabal  its  most  fertile  ground  of  war,  will  give  us  peace  during 
your  time,  and  by  the  complete  extinguishment  of  the  public 
debt,  open  upon  us  the  noblest  application  of  revenue  that  has 
ever  been  exhibited  by  any  nation."  He  regretted  that  Great 
Britain  proposed  to  send  a  minister  to  form  a  commercial  treaty. 
He  said  she  never  had  made  such  a  treaty  on  equal  terms  with 
any  nation,  "  and  we  had  no  right  to  expect  to  be  the  first." 
He  continued : 

"  It  will  coufirm  the  English,  too,  in  their  practice  of  whipping  us  into  a  treaty. 
They  did  it  in  Jay^s  case,  were  near  it  in  Monroe's,  and  on  the  failure  of  that,  have 
applied  the  scourge  with  tenfold  vigor,  and  now  come  on  to  try  its  effect.  But  it  is 
the  moment  when  we  should  prove  our  consistence,  by  recurring  to  the  principles 
we  dictated  to  Monroe,  the  departure  from  which  occasioned  our  rejection  of  his 
treaty,  and  by  protesting  against  Jay's  treaty  being  ever  quoted,  or  looked  at,  or  even 
mentioned.  That  form  will  forever  be  a  millstone  round  our  necks  unless  we  now 
rid  ourselves  of  it  once  for  alL  The  occasion  is  highly  favorable,  as  we  never  can 
have  them  more  in  our  power." 

He  remarked,  in  reference  to  our  other  great  European 
opponent,  and  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  our  own  national 
limits  southwardly : 

*'  As  to  Bonaparte,  I  should  not  doubt  the  revocation  of  his  edicts,  were  he 
governed  by  reason.  But  his  policy  is  so  crooked  that  it  eludes  conjecture.  I  fear 
his  first  object  now  is  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  British  prosperity  by  excluding  her 
manufactures  fVom  the  continent.  He  may  fear  that  opening  the  ports  of  Europe 
to  our  vessels  will  open  them  to  an  inundation  of  British  wares.  He  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  having  forced  her  to  revoke  the  orders  on  which  he  pretended  to 
retaliate,  and  to  be  particularly  satisfied  with  us,  by  whose  unyielding  adherence  lo 
principle  she  has  been  forced  into  the  revocation.  He  ought  the  more  to  conci- 
liate our  good  will,  as  we  can  be  such  an  obstacle  to  the  new  career  opening  on  him 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  That  he  would  give  us  the  Floridas  to  withhold  intercourse 
with  the  residue  of  those  colonies,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  that  is  no  price; 
because  they  are  ours  in  the  first  moment  of  the  first  war ;  and  until  a  war  they  are  o| 
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no  partlciilar  neces^ty  to  us.  But,  although  with  difficulty,  he  will  coment  to  our 
receiving  Cuba  into  our  Union,  to  prevent  our  aid  to  Mexico  and  the  other  pto^ 
Tinces.  That  would  be  a  price,  and  I  would  immediately  erect  a  colmnn  on  tlie 
southernmost  limit  of  Cuba,  and  inscribe  on  it  a  ne  pius  ultra  as  to  us  in  that  diveo- 
tlon.  We  should  then  have  only  to  include  the  Korth  in  oar  confedetaey,  wUeh 
would  be  of  course  in  the  first  war,  and  we  should  have  such  an  empire  for  libertj 
as  she  has  never  surveyed  since  the  creation;  and  I  am  persuaded  no  eonstitation 
was  ever  before  so  well  calculated  as  ours  for  extennve  empire  and  self-govom- 
ment." 

Mr.  Erskine's  treaty  did  not  receive  the  approbation  of  hia 
Government,  and  its  ratification  was  refosed.  One  of  the 
grounds  of  its  condemnation  was  that  it  obtained  no  adequate 
secnrity  for  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  had 
already  practically  exhibited  more  confidence  in  Great  Britain 
— ^and  the  President  was  driven  to  acknowledge  his  error  by 
revoking  his  proclamation  of  April  19th.  As  if  more  nnmifr- 
takably  to  mark  the  temper  of  the  British  cabinet,  Mr.  Erskine 
was  recalled,  and  his  place  filled  by  '^  Copenhagen  Jackson," 
as  he  was  commonly  termed  in  the  United  States,  from  his  hav- 
ing conducted  those  negotiations  with  Denmark  which  terminated 
in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  and  the  captdre  of  the  Danish  navy 
by  England.  Jackson's  connection  with  this  ontrage  on  a 
neutral  power,  was  sufficient  to  render  him  suspected  and  odious 
in  the  United  States ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  well 
known  to  be,  personally,  a  cold,  hard,  illiberal  tool  of  the  party 
in  England  which  was  most  hostile  to  the  United  States.  Thus, 
if  England  had,  in  sending  Mr.  Erskiue,  accidentally  relaxed  for 
a  moment  in  the  policy  towards  us,  attributed  to  her  by  Gover- 
neur  Morris — the  policy  of  "  attempting  to  catch  flics  with  vine- 
gar"— she  now  promptly  repaired  the  mistake. 

It  18  curious  to  look  back  upon  the  list  of  British  ministers  in 
this  country,  from  the  organization  of  the  government  down  to 
the  war  of  1812 — if  not  somewhat  later — the  Hammonds,  the 
Merrys,  the  Jacksons,  the  Fosters,  etc.  We  except  the  gentle- 
manly Erskine  from  all  remark,  because,  though  he  was  griev- 
ously misled  in  some  particulars  by  that  faction  in  our  country 
who  always  took  the  British  ministers  into  their  keeping,  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  high-souled  and  liberally  disposed  man.  The 
others  were  petty,  petulant,  third-rate  diplomatists,  who  were 
not  really  fit  to  fill  the  secretaryships  of  legation  in  respectable 
missions.    They  came  into  our  land  to  tease,  to  scold,  to  squab- 
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ble  about  straws ;  to  carry  the  narrow  bitter  spirit  of  pettifog- 
gers into  diplomatic  negotiation ;  and  most  impoliticly,  not  to 
say  insultingly,  of  all,  to  throw  themselves  body  and  soul  into 
the  arms  of  a  political  faction  violently  hostile  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  representing  scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  American 
people — to  take  all  the  coloring  of  their  views  of  American 
affairs  from  that  faction — to  adopt  and  send  home  its  statements 
— to  countenance  it  directly  and  almost  avowedly  by  their 
influence,  and  by  having  their  governments  countenance  it  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent  in  all  the  propositions,  and  even 
imputations  (as  in  Canning's  answer  to  Pinkney)  engrailed  into 
its  official  communications.  Tlie  discourtesy,  impropriety,  and 
inexpediency  of  this  treatment  are  made  apparent  by  the 
misunderstandings  which  so  often  existed  between  the  govern- 
ments on  comparatively  insignificant  points,  and  which,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Canning's  ''  paltry  and  irritating  tone," ' 
gradually  wore  out  the  patience  of  the  American  people  and 
produced  a  desire  for  the  war  of  1812  among  as  large  a  proportion 
of  them  as  had  originally  desired  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Tlie  treaty  with  Erskine  had  gratified  the  moderate  men  of 
all  parties.  Even  the  Federal  disunion  leaders  were  compelled 
to  affect  satisfaction,  or  to  remain  silent,  so  wide-spread  and 
unanimous  was  this  feeling  among  the  popular  masses  in  their 
own  party,  Madison  was  claimed  as  a  Federalist  and  invited  to 
Federal  banquets  in  some  quarters,  while  in  others  it  was  cxult- 
ingly  insisted  that  the  threats  of  New  England  had  frightened 
him  into  a  sound  policy.  The  Federal  newspapers  loudly 
claimed  that  this  amicable  and  easy  solution  of  long-standing 
difficulties  proved  that  England  had  always  been  well  disposed 
towards  us  and  ready  to  make  a  similar  arrangement,  if  Mr. 
Jeflerson  had  been  found  willing  to  accept  it.  Some  went  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  "  she  had  requested  Mr.  Jefferson  to  do  the 
same  thing,"  but  that  he  had  refused,  it  being  his  policy  "  to 
keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  our  people  a  perpetual  irritation 
against  the  Government  of  Great  Britain." 

When  the  news  of  the  rejection  came,  the  same  party  made 
a  more  striking  display  of  its  colonial  spirit.  Some  of  the 
newspapers  which  contained  the  avowals  quoted  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  now  asserted  that  "  Mr.  Erskine  surrendered  every- 

>  Bee  Edinburgh  Review,  qaoted  in  last  chapter. 
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thing  and  got  nothing  in  return  " — ^that  he  ^^  acted  contrary  to 
his  inBtructions  " — that  our  Government  having  cajoled  him  into 
an  arrangement  which  it  was  aware  he  was  nnauthorised  to 
make,  had  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  execution  on  its  own  part, 
merely  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  raising  a  clamor  against  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain — ^that  the  whole  arrangement,  on 
our  side,  "  so  far  from  being  a  proof  of  a  disposition  to  make 
peace  and  settle  our  differences,  was  the  strongest  evidence 
of  a  hostile  temper,  because  Mr.  Madison  knew  that  the  revul- 
sion and  disappointment  occasioned  by  it  among  our  own  citizens 
would  excite  new  clamors."  ^ 

>  When  the  treaty  wu  promnlgated,  the  Boiton  Quette  nid :  "  We  ehan  not  ttop 
to  inquire  whether  tlM  apirtted  and  vigorons  meaanrea  of  New  Bngland— flieir  deleniinea 

Sablio  declaratlona  that  they  wonld  not  sabmit  to  an  nnneceaaary  and  deatmctlTe  war, 
ave  induced  the  Administration  to  listen  to  the  same  terma  wmch  Qreat  Britain  has 
always  been  ready  to  offcr,  and  to  which  we  liave  nniformly  contended  she  waa  aineerely 
^osed."  The  Pbiladelphift  United  States  Gasette  declared  ''she  [Eurlandl  had 
requested  Mr.  Jefferson  to  ao  the  same  thing."  The  Federal  Bepablioan  (of  fialtimoie— 
Hanson's  paper,  afterwards  destroyed  by  a  mob)  said :  "  Peace  with  England— Tlie  war 
party  and  Trench  partisans  are  thrown  into  complete  conftiaion.  The  perseveraiiee  of 
the  eastern  States,  aided  by  the  retaming  sense  of  a  formidable  body  of  the  people  of 
the  southward,  have  driven  Administration  ftam  its  gronnd.  Since  Mr.  Jellenon  has 
retired  in  disgrace  into  private  life,  his  successor  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  tha 
ruinous  policy  under  which  the  country  has  so  long  soflbred.  with  the  magnanimllf 
and  franlmefls  characteristic  of  a  great  and  enlightened  nation,  England  made  a  aecood 
attempt  to  renew  the  terms  of  amity  and  peace  oetween  the  two  nations."  **  Aa  to  the 
revocation  of  the  orders  in  council,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  terma 
which  our  government  has  now  accepted  might  have  been  obtained  at  any  time  past 
They  were  always  in  our  power."  "It  was  tiie  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  keep  iLUve  in 
the  minda  of  our  people  a  perpetual  irritation  against  the  Government  of  Great  Britain ; 
we  are  happy  to  nnd  that  Mr.  Madison  has  more  liberal  views."  We  have  purposely 
scattered  the  three  last  preceding  extracts  f^om  Hanson's  paper  over  a  surface  of  three 
monthfl  (they  were  respectively  of  April  2l8t,  May  3d,  and  June  10th),  to  (diow  that 
these  were  not  the  momentarv  expressions  of  the  Federalists,  drawn  out  by  surprise, 
but  their  coutinnoos  ones,  until  they  learned  that  England  had  rejected  the  treaty.  Such 
quotations  might  be  swelled  to  a  volume. 

Now  per  contra.  On  receiving  news  of  the  rejection,  the  Federal  Republican  at  once 
declared :  "  Mr.  Erskine  surrendered  everything  and  got  nothing  in  return."  *'  For  our 
part  we  have  had  but  one  opinion  from  the  commencement  of  this  mjrsteriojs  afflkir — and 
we  have  made  bold  to  express  it.  It  is  that  Mr.  ErAkine  acted  contrary  to  his  instructiona 
— and  Secretary  Smith  know  what  these  iLstructions  were."  **  That  a^ostment,  so  far 
from  being  a  proof  of  a  disposition  to  make  peace  and  settle  our  differences,  is  tiie 
strongest  evidence  of  a  hostile  temper,  because  Mr.  Madison  knew  that  the  revulsion  and 
disappointment  occasioned  by  it  among  our  citizens,  would  excite  new  clamors  "  etc. 
(December  9th).  *^  Our  Administration,  if  they  understood  their  business,  must  have 
been  aware  that  they  were  negotiating  with  an  unauthorized  individual "  (December 
11th).  *^  It  is  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Government  might,  with  just  as  much 
propriety,  have  cf^oled  with  General  Smith,  or  any  other  individual,  concluded  a  coven- 
tion.  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  execution  on  their  part,  and  then  raised  a  cbmor  against 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  accused  them  of  perfid  v  and  breach  of  faith  for  not 
recognizing  and  ftilfilling  the  stipulations"  (December  28th).  The  Boston  Palladium 
said :  **  By  letters  from  well-informed  men  in  England,  we  are  assured  that  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Erskine  is  condemned  b^  all  parties  in  that  country ;  that  the  temper  of  the  pub- 
lic is  far  bcvond  that  of  the  ministry.  A  verv  general  opinion  prevails  there,  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  keep  any  terms  with  this  country ;  that  we  are  governed  by  men 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  France,  who  are  determined  to  insist  on  terms  from  England 
which  never  can  be  obtained."  The  '*  well-informed "  Enpcli.<h  correspondents  of  the 
Boston  Federalists  did  not  probably  read  both  sides.  Bell's  Weekly  (London)  Messenger 
said :  *•*■  The  disavowal  of  Mr.  Erskme's  act  is  of  a  piece  with  the  general  conduct  of 
England  towards  America.  Whenever  circumstances  have  in  any  way  admitted  it,  oar 
tone  towards  America  has  always  been  insulting,  and  our  conduct  everything  but 
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Bat  the  rejection  was  very  differently  received  by  the  mass 
of  the  American  people.  It  was  not  generally  believed  that 
Mr.  Erskine  had  exceeded  his  instructions ;  but  most  persons  in 
reality  cared  nothing  for  that  nice  question,  feeling  that  the  treaty 
was  a  fair  one  for  England  and  no  more  than  a  fair  one  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  its  rejection,  with  the  accompanying 
circumstances,  evinced  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  former 
power  so  unjust  and  contemptuous  towards  us,  that  we  could  not 
fiirther  expect  or  honorably  seek  redress  by  negotiation. 

The  popular  feeling  in  respect  to  the  new  English  minister 
and  his  offers  to  our  Government,  is  represented  in  the  following 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  : 

To  Hon.  John  W.  Eppis,  Washington. 

Moincnxo,  Dee.  8,  *09. 
BzAA  Sir: 

I  should  sooner  have  informed  you  of  Francises  safe  arrival  here,  but  that  the 
trip  jon  meditated  to  North  Carolina  rendered  it  entirely  uncertain  where  a  letter 
would  find  you.  Nor  had  I  any  expectation  you  cobld  have  been  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Congress,  till  I  saw  your  name  in  the  papers  brought  by  our  last  post.  Dis- 
appointed in  sending  this  by  the  return  of  the  post,  I  avail  myself  of  General 
Clarke's  journey  to  Washington  for  its  conveyance.  Francia  has  enjoyed  constant 
and  perfect  healthy  and  is  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.  He  has  had  little  success  as 
yet  with  either  his  traps,  or  bow  and  arrows.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  literary  con- 
test with  his  cousin,  Virginia,  both  having  begun  to  write  together.  As  soon  as  he 
gets  to  z  (being  now  only  at  A),  he  promises  you  a  letter. 

Tou  will  expect  no  political  news  here.  Tou  are  at  the  source  from  whence  it 
is  to  flow.  I  find  here  but  one  general  sentiment  of  indignation  against  Mr.  Jack- 
son, both  as  to  the  matter  and  maimer  of  his  offers.  I  am  not  disappointed  as  to 
his  matter,  but  as  to  his  manner  I  am.  I  expected  he  would  be  oily,  wily  and  able. 
I  find  him  rude,  malignant,  and  muddy-headed.  As  to  the  question  what  is  to  be 
done,  I  do  not  puzzle  myself  with  it.  Satisfied  that  that  will  be  done  which  is 
wisest  and  best,  I  am  predetermined  to  concur  in  it,  well  knowing  that  if  we  all  pull 
together,  we  shall  be  safe,  in  whatever  direction  we  move.  Knowing  the  drudgery 
of  letter-writing  which  oppresses  the  members,  I  shall  ask  nothing  from  you  but  to 
inform  ua  at  times  of  your  health,  and  be  assured  of  my  constant  affection  and 

respect 

Th.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  very  deeply  grati- 

friendly.  .  .  .  In  our  prosperity  we  have  buUied  America,  and  when  things  are  not 
well  with  us,  wo  have  vented  our  strife  in  injurious  language  and  unworthy  conduct 
towards  her.  Whilst  there  were  any  hopes  in  Spain,  America  could  get  nothing  direct 
from  us.  But  disappointment  brought  us  to  our  senses,  and  the  negotiation  was. 
renewed.  The  coalition  war  on  the  continent  has  since  broke  out,  and  we  begin  to. 
repent  our  condescension.  In  this  manner  has  the  American  negotiation  been  on  and 
off  during  some  years — our  demands  rising  with  our  hopes  and  prosperity,  and  our 
moderation  coexistent  with  our  disappointment." 
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fied  at  the  prospect  of  a  solid  peace  with  England,*  and  he  was 
proportionablj  disappointed,  ^e  effect  of  the  rejection  was  atiU 
more  serious  on  a  class  of  young,  ardent  ^nd  splendid  men,  like 
Clay,  Calhoun  and  Grundy,  who  were  soon  to  be  the  leadeni  of 
the  Bepublican  party.  It  converted  them  into  determined  advo- 
cates of  war.  In  tiiis  they  got  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  the 
senior^ ;  but  England  took  good  care  to  leave  no  chance  for  a 
chasm  between  front  and  rear,  for  she  swelled  her  aggreauons 
until  the  coldest  were  ready  to  draw  the  sword. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Governor  Jay  (April  7th,  1809),  embodies  views  several  timea 
expressed  at  about  the  same  period : 

'*An  eqnilibritim  of  agrienlture,  numnfiusdires  and  oommeroe,  is  oertainlj 
become  esBential  to  our  independence.  M anofkotores  snfficient  for  our  consnnqitlon, 
of  what  wo  raise  the  raw  material  (and  no  more).  Ck>mmerce  soiBcient  to  carry  the 
aorpltis  produce  of  agriculture  beyond  our  own  consumption,  to  a  maricet  Ibr 
exchanging  it  for  artictea  we  cannot  raiie  (and  no  more).  Thete  are  the  true  Units 
of  manu&ctures  and  commerce.  To  go  beyond  them  Sa  to  Increase  our  d^tendeaes 
on  foreign  nations  and  our  liability  to  war.** 

Dissensions  in  Mr.  Madison's  Cabinet  called  out  several 
letters  from  Mr.  Jefferson  during  the  year.  The  President  had 
retained  the  same  gentlemen  who  served  with  himself  in  his 
predecessor's  Cabinet,  except  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War,  who 
had  determined  to  retire  some  time  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's term,  and  who  only  deferred  his  resignation  for  the 
latter  event.  The  State  Department,  which  had  been  held  by 
Madison,  was  filled  by  Robert  Smith,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  and  Paul  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  to 
the  Navy  department.  General  Dearborn's  place  at  the  War 
bureau,  was  filled  by  Dr.  William  Eustis,  the  former  member 
of  Congress  from  Boston.  Gallatin,  Granger,  and  Rodney 
retained  their  places.  Feuds  presently  sprung  up  among  these 
previously  harmonious  associates,  and  particularly  between  Smith 
and  Gallatin.  These  extended  to  their  friends  in  Congress,  and 
became  so  serious,  that  Gallatin  thought  of  retiring.  Jefferson 
implored  him  not  to  do  so  in  a  letter  dated  October  11th  (1809), 
from  which  we  take  the  following : 

>  In  a  letter  of  the  period  to  his  bosom  confidant,  General  Dearborn,  he  spoke  of 
England  as  a  power  ^*  with  which  mntoal  interests  woold  oi^ge  a  mutual  and  affedumaU 
intercourse." 
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*^  I  consider  the  fortunes  of  our  republic  as  depending,  in  an  eminent  degree,  on 
the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  before  we  engage  in  any  war :  because,  that 
done,  we  shall  have  revenue  enough  to  improve  our  country  in  peace  and  defend  it 
in  war,  without  recurruig  either  to  new  taxes  or  loans.  But  if  the  debt  should  once 
more  be  swelled  to  a  formidable  size,  its  entire  discharge  will  be  dbspaired  of,  and 
we  shall  be  committed  to  the  English  career  of  debt,  corruption  and  rottenness, 
closing  with  revolution.  The  discharge  of  the  debt,  therefore,  is  vital  to  the  des- 
tinies of  our  government,  and  it  hangs  on  Mr.  Madison  and  yourself  alone.  We 
shall  never  sec  another  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  making  all  other 
objects  subordinate  to  this.  Were  either  of  you  to  be  lost  to  the  public,  that  great 
hope  is  lost.  I  had  always  cherished  the  idea  that  you  would  fix  on  that  object  the 
measure  of  your  fame,  and  of  the  gratitude  which  our  country  will  owe  you.** 


These  entreaties  prevailed. 

One  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  occasional  occupations,  during  1809, 
was  the  careful  perusal  of  Marahall's  Life  of  Washington,  and 
the  correction  of  what,  in  his  opinion,  "  was  wrong "  in  that 
production.  He  commenced  committing  to  paper  (so  he  wrote 
Barlow,  Oct.  8th)  "  such  facts  and  annotations  as  the  reading  of 
that  work  brought  into  his  recollection."  He  promised  to  send 
these  to  his  correspondent,  to  be  used  in  a  history  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  latter  then  contemplated  writing.  Barlow  did 
not  proceed  with  the  work,  and  whether  the  memoranda  were 
sent  to  him  does  not  appear.  No  such  paper  is  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  family;  and  if  it  is  among  his  papers  in  the 
State  department  at  Washington,  its  publication  in  Professor 
Washington's  (Congress)  edition  of  his  Works  would  have  been 
expected.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  from  several  circumstances, 
that  the  design  ultimately  resolved  itself  into  the  revision  of  his 
Ana,  and  prefixing  an  introduction  to  them  in  1818. 

Mr.  Jefferson  communicated  to  Dr.  Barton,  in  September,  a 
very  disagreeable  loss.  In  removing  his  effects  from  Washing- 
ton, a  largo  trunk,  sent  round  by  water,  was  broken  open  by 
tliieves  on  the  James  Eiver,  and  its  contents  cast  into  the  stream. 
Tiiese  consisted  of  fifty  Indian  vocabularies,  which  he  had  spent 
thirty  years  in  collecting,  and  probably  with  better  opportunities 
than  ever  had  been,  or  ever  could  again  be,  possessed  by  any 
other  individual.  Some  of  these  dialects  were  already  nearly  or 
quite  extinct,  and  others  had  become  commingled  by  the  crowd- 
ing together  and  mixture  of  the  different  clans,  as  they  receded, 
before  the  whites.  But  a  few  muddy  and  defaced  leaves  of  this 
great  collection  were  ever  recovered.^  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
VOL.  ni. — 21 
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a  more  annoying  lose  to  the  owner,  or  to  the  student  in  our 
aboriginal  philology  and  history. 

Among  his  casual  opimons  worth  mention,  we  find  a  reetmir 
mentation  of  county  circulating  libraries — ^Iiis  determination 
(no  new  one  with  him)  to  confine  big  contribntiona  for  literary, 
charitable  and  other  usefnl  institutions  to  those  in  some  degree 
under  his  supervision,  instead  of  making  his  gratuities  incon- 
siderable by  scattering  them  oyer  a  vast  sur&ce — and  his  severe 
denunciation  of  the  growing  custom  of  making  .speeches  two  or 
three  days  long  in  Congress. 

The  spring  of  1809  had  been  unusually  cold  and  backward 
in  Virginia.  Mr.  Jeflferson  did  not  succeed  in  getting  in  a 
large  breadth  of  crops,  and  the  season  turned  out  a  very  unpro- 
pitious  one.  To  add  to  injuries  occasioned  by  weather,  hia 
lands,  during  his  residence  in  Washington,  bad  been,  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts,  deteriorating  in  ferti$ty.  Under  the  evils  of 
absenteeism  and  overseers,  import^bt  directions  had  boen 
neglected,  or  obeyed  in  a  half-waj]r  and  slovenly  manner. 
Everything  was  out  of  repair.  There  had  been  one  standing 
excuse  for  every  short-coming :  ^^  The  force  had  been  worked 
as  hard  as  it  could  be,  without  dispbeying  his  orders."  Hia 
directions  had  always  been  imperative  to  overtask  his  servants 
under  no  circumstances — that  whatever  else  suffered,  they  must 
not  suffer — that  where  there  was  a  doubt  on  this  subject,  they 
must  have  the  benefit  of  it.  The  consequences  were,  that  not 
much  hard  work  was  done  at  Monticello ;  and  the  "  sick-list " 
was  reached  with  a  facility  which  possibly  sometimes  encouraged 
deception.  In  these  respects,  matters  were  not  materially 
mended  by  liis  return  home.  He  made  good  economical 
arrangements  on  paper,  but  he  could  not  endure  to  see  sweat 
flow  to  secure  their  performance.  His  "force"  did  not  perform 
the  amount  of  labor  ordinarily  required  by  good  farmers  of  the 
most  humane  dispositions,  nor  nearly  so  much  as  is  commonly 
performed  by  white  hired  laborers.  He  generally  went  to  bed 
the  most  tired,  if  not  the  only  tired  man,  on  his  farm.  He  tiius 
described  his  habits  of  life  in  a  letter  to  Kosciusko  (February 
26th,  1810) : 

"  My  mornings  are  devoted  to  correspondence.  From  breakfast  to  dinner,  I  am 
in  my  shops,  my  garden,  or  on  horseback  among  my  farms ;  from  dinner  to  dark,  I 
giTC  to  society  and  recreation  with  my  neighbors  and  friends ;  and  from  candle 
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light  to  early  bed'time,  I  read.  My  health  is  perfect;  and  my  strength  considera- 
bly reinforced  by  the  activity  of  the  course  I  pursue ;  perhaps  it  is  as  great  as 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  near  sixty-seTen  years  of  age.  I  talk  of  ploughs  and  har- 
rows, of  seeding  and  harvesting,  with  my  neighbors,  and  of  politics  too,  if  they 
choose,  with  as  little  reserve  as  the  rest  of  my  fellow>citizens,  and  feel,  at  length, 
the  blessing  of  beipg  free  to  say  and  do  what  I  please,  without  being  responsible  for 
it  to  any  mortal.  A  part  of  my  occupation,  and  by  no  means  the  least  pleasing,  is 
the  direction  of  the  studies  of  such  young  men  as  ask  it.  They  place  themselves  in 
the  neighboring  village,  and  have  the  use  of  my  library  and  counsel,  and  make  u 
part  of  my  society.  In  advising  the  course  of  their  reading,  I  endeavor  to  kcef) 
their  attention  fixed  on  the  main  objects  of  all  science,  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  man.  So  that  coming  to  bear  a  share  in  the  councils  and  government  of  their 
country,  they  will  keep  ever  in  view  the  sole  objects  of  all  legitimate  governmcnr. 
•  •  .*  «  •  mm  m 

"  Instead  of  the  unalloyed  happiness  of  retiring  unembarrassed  and  independent, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  my  estate,  which  is  ample  for  my  limited  views,  I  have  to 
pass  such  a  length  of  time  in  a  thraldom  of  mind  never  before  known  to  roe. 
Except  for  this,  my  happiness  would  have  been  perfect.  That  yours  may  never 
know  disturbance,  and  that  you  may  enjoy  as  many  years  of  life,  health  and 
ease  as  yourself  shall  wish,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  constant  and  aflfectionate 
friend." 

In  the  last  paragraph,  we  have  the  writer's  first  particular 
allusion,  in  his  correspondence,  to  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  very  few  he  ever  uttered.  The  disastrous  sequel 
of  those  difficulties  is  well  known,  but  the  causes  which  led  to 
them  have  been  misunderstood  and  grossly  misrepresented.'  It  is 
due  to  him  that  the  public  should  know  whether  he  was  a  weak 
visionary,  squandering  his  property  in  absurd  undertakings,  or 
whether  his  fortunes  sunk  as  any  other  man's  whose  forte  was 
not  acquisition  would  be  likely  to  sink,  under  similar  circum- 
stances.    And  it  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  this  inquiry. 

His  property,  patrimonial  and  acquired,  his  income  in  earlier 
life,  and  his  busin(?ss  habits,  have  already  been  stated.*  He  has 
been  quoted  as  saying,  that  the  estate  inherited  by  his  wjfe, 
"  after  the  debts  should  be  paid,"  about  equalled  his  own 
"patrimony,"  by  which  latter  word  it  was  conjectured  he  meant 
property.  But  these  debts  had  to  be  paid  more  than  once,  and 
they  proved  a  canker  to  his  fortune.  It  has  been  seen  that  his 
wife's  share  of  the  British  debt  on  her  father's  estate,  was 
£3,749  12^.,  that  he  made  sales  of  property  at  three  different 
periods  to  meet  it,  and  that  it  ultimately  "  swept  nearly  half  of 
his  estate."  * 

>  See  vol. !.,  66,  d  nq.  ^  Etee  Col.  BandolpVs  letter  to  us.   ib. 
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The  first  of  these  sales  took  place  in  1776.  He  disposed  of 
lands  to  the  amount  of  £4,200,  and  not  receiving  his  pay  in 
hand,  offered  the  bondd  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  agent  of  the  oreditors. 
They  were  declined.  The  creditors,  of  course,  fairly  had  their 
option  in  this,  but  the  result,  without  proving  beneficial  to  them, 
Wfis  particularly  injurious  to  their  debtor.  The  bonds,  by  the 
ooliditions  of  the  subsequent  trea^  of  peace,  would  ^have  been 
pAjrable  in  gold  and  silver  to  British  holders,  and  the  maken  of 
Inem  were  amply  responsible.  But,  although  Mr.  JefiEereon 
had  sold  before  the  emission  of  paper  money,  and  at  hard 
money  prices,  he  was  compelled  to  receive  his  pay  in  the 
former  when  it  was  worth  but  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
its  nominal  value. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  crushed  under  the  calamities  of  the 
war,  was  then  calling  on  her  citizens  who  owed  money  to  British 
subjects,  to  bring  it  into  the  treasury  to  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  war— stipulating  to  become  answerable  for  the 
British  debts.  Mr.  Jefferson  deposited  in  the  treasury  the  paper 
money  he  had  received  in  payment  of  his  bonds.  English 
remittances  were  generally  suspended  during  the  war,  owin^  to 
the  great  risk  of  capture.  Subsequently  to  the  war,  and  before 
Virginia  had  determined  what  action  to  take  in  regard  to  the 
discharge  of  her  engagements,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  his 
English  creditors,  from  Paris  (January  5th,  1787),  a  letter,  from 
which  we  take  a  few  extracts : 

**  I  am  desirous  of  arranging  with  you  such  just  and  practicable  conditions  as 
will  ascertain  to  you  the  terms  at  which  you  will  receive  ray  part  of  your  debt,  and 
give  mo  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  are  contented.  What  the  laws  of 
Virginia  are,  or  may  be,  will  in  no  wise  influence  my  conduct.  Substantial  justice 
is  my  object,  as  decided  by  reason,  and  not  by  authority  or  compulsion.** 

After  mentioning  his  deposit  in  the  Virginia  treasury  to  the 
credit  of  his  correspondents,  he  added  : 

*^  Subsequent  events  have  been  such,  that  the  State  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to 
pay  the  same  nominal  sum  in  gold  or  silver,  which  they  received  in  paper ;  nor  is 
it  certain  what  they  will  do :  my  intention  being,  and  having  always  been,  that, 
whatever  the  State  decides,  you  shall  receive  my  part  of  your  debt  fully.  I  am 
ready  to  remove  all  difficulty  arising  from  this  deposit,  to  take  back  to  myself  the 
demand  against  the  State,  and  to  consider  the  deposit  as  originally  made  for  myself, 
and  not  for  you.^'  * 

^  He  however  stated  a  variety  of  considerations,  not  necessary  here  to  be  repeated, 
which  ought,  he  thought,  to  exempt  him  from  the  payment  of  interest  during  the 
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Mr.  JeflFerson  ultimately  derived  so  much  from  his  deposit 
in  the  State  Treasury,  that  ho  was  wont,  in  after  years,  as  he 
rode  past  the  goodly  farm  which  had  been  thus  sacrificed,  to 
say,  smilingly,  to  some  accompanying  grandchild :  "  I  owned 
that  once,  and  sold  it  for  a  great-coat !"  He  was  wont,  also,  to 
say,  that  he  had  a  second  time  paid  his  British  debts  to  Lord 
Comwallis.  When  that  oflBcer  plundered  and  ravaged  his 
estate  of  Elk  Island,*  he  inflicted  direct  and  necessarily  resulting 
damages,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  estimate,  more 
than  equalled  the  amount  of  his  British  debt  and  its  interest 
during  the  war.  The  second  and  third  sales  made  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  make  his  "  third  payment"  of  that  debt,  took  place  at 
unfavorable  periods,  and  the  final  effect  on  his  estate  has  been 
seen. 

His  remaining  property  consisted  of  about  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land,  the  contents  of  his  house,  etc.,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  slaves.  Most  of  the  land  was  fertile  and  favora- 
bly situated.  Well  managed,  and  increased  in  value  by  the 
subsequent  rise  in  property  as  the  country  became  more  thickly 
settled,  it  should  have  made  him  an  independent,  and,  in 
our  country,  and  among  the  rural  class,  a  rich  man.  There 
were  periods  before  his  death  when  considerable  portions  of  his 
estate  would  have  sold  for  fifty  dollars  an  acre.* 

As  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson's  ofiicial 
salaries  had  not  more  than  met  the  extra  expenses  which  the 
oflSces  occasioned.  His  salary  in  France  did  not  meet  expenses.' 
As  Secretary  of  State,  he  had  generally  lived  rather  retiredly  and 
plainly,  and  his  salary  nearly  equalled  his  expenditures.  As 
Vice-President,  he  for  the  first  and  last  time  derived  some  pecu- 
niary advantage  from  an  office.  During  his  Presidency  his 
disbursements  exceeded  his  income — but  a  portion  of  them  went 
to  the  completion  of  his  house,  and  to  the  improvement  and 
embellishment  of  his  estate.  In  none  of  these  offices  was  his 
style  of  living  noticed  either  for  parsimony  or  extravagance ; 
though,  as  a  general  thing,  he  had  much  of  a  particular  kind  of 
company,  in  addition  to  the  usual  throngs  who  flutter  about 

*  Ree  vol.  i.,  p.  3iO,  et  teq. 

«  See  his  letter  to  Madison,  Febrnary  17th,  1826. 

*  But  Rome  of  these  were  incurred  for  valuable  articles  which  continued  in  his  posses- 
sion, such  as  books  and  pictures. 
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ofScial  mansions.  Travellers,  learned  men,  investigators  iu 
every  department  of  .mind  and  matter,  were  drawn  to  Ms  board 
as  if  by  a  natural  affinity. 

It  is  probable  that  the  surplus  income.of  his  farms  about  met 
the  excess  of  his  expenses  over  his  official  salaries,  in  all  his 
public  positions  expept  the  Presidency — and  it  would  haye  done 
so  in  that  office  but  for  the  Embargo.  When  that  measure  fell 
with  such  crushing  effect  on  all  who  purchased  luxuries,  Mr. 
Jefferson  made  no  change  in  his  manner  of  living^  and  he  oon* 
sequently  left  office  owing  $20,000. 

We  have  given  his  land-roll  for  1794,  showing  that  he  then 
owned  10,647  acres  of  land,  and  some  city  lots.  In  1809,  he 
owned  10,004  acres,  with  the  same  smaller  parcels.  The  Garms 
were  generally  the  same,  except  that  he  had  given  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres  of  his  Bedford  estate  to  cme  of  his  daughters — and  on 
the  other  hand,  had  acquired  about  eight  hundred  acres  on 
Buffalo  Creek,  and  one  hundred  adjoining  his  Albemarle  posses- 
sions. He  had  now  a  valuable  mansion,  containing  many  costly 
articles,  including  an  expensive  library.  The  number  of  his  ser- 
vants in  Albemarle  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  in  Bed- 
ford, eighty-six.^  His  fSarms  had  the  ordinary  complement  of 
^^  stock,'^ '  and  there  was  a  flouring-mill  at  Monticello  of  consider- 
able cost,  and  several  small  manufacturing  shops.'  Altogether, 
the  value  of  his  property  was  probably  not  far  from  $200,000. 

1  We  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Jeflferson  had  sold  any  slaves  for  the  sixteen  preceding 
years.  Sixty-six  had  been  included  in  the'  marriage  settlements  of  his  danghters,  and 
some  liberated.  Some  idea  of  the  mortality  among  this  class  of  people,  may  be  derived 
from  the  following  facts.  From  1801  to  1810  inclasive,  there  died  in  Mr.  Jeftnion's 
family—none  in  1801,  1802,  1803,  or  1804 ;  one  in  1805 ;  three  in  1807 ;  one  in  1808 ; 
three  in  1809 ;  three  in  1810.  The  deaths  were  mostly  among  aged  persons  and  very 
yoang  children. 

s  Some  agricultural  reader  in  a  different  region  of  the  country,  may  be  cnrioos  to 
know  what  and  how  much  this  implies.  In  the  winter  of  1809-10,  the  census  of  the 
^*  store  stock  " — ^that  is,  the  stock  wmtered  over  after  annual  sales,  putting  down  pro- 
visions, eijCj. — included  (says  the  farm-book),  in  Albemarle,  13  work  horses,  10  mules, 
15  cows,  21  other  cattle,  49  sheep,  and  118  swine ;  in  Bedford,  11  work  horses,  30  cows, 
55  other  cattle,  4C  sheep,  and  194  swine. 

*  The  mill,  including  its  canal  or  race,  ultimately  cost  $30,000.  Its  profits  were 
reduced  by  the  damage  occasionally  suffered  f^om  the  floods  of  the  Rivanna.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's memoranda  mention  that  on  the  22d  of  April,  1804,  a'* fresh"  carried  the 
water  above  the  hoppers  in  the  toll-mill— and  this  wanted  six  feet  of  the  height  of  water 
in  a  ft'esh  in  1795,  and  nine  feet  of  that  of  the  "'  great  fresh  "  on  the  26th  of  May,  1771 1 
In  February,  1810,  three  inches  of  rain  fell  in  an  hour,  creating  a  flood  which  did 
incredible  damage  in  the  abrasion  of  the  sloping  plowed  lands — but  the  rise  in  the 
stream  is  not  stated.  On  the  9th  and  10th  of  ISovember,  1810,  there  fell  four  and  three- 
quarter  inches  of  rain  in  forty-eight  hours :  the  water  entered  the  mill  four  feet  deep, 
and  swept  away  so  much  of  the  dam  that  it  required  a  considerable  outlay  and  some 
months  of  labor  to  repair  it.  On  the  29th  of  Jnlv,  1814,  twelve  and  one-eightii  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  twenty  hours.  The  Rivanna  rose  fifteen  feet,  and  *^  Hardware  [creek]  was 
said  to  have  risen  thirty-feet  perpendicular." 

Among  the  shops  we  have  referred  to,  was  a  nailery,  where  six  tons  of  nails  were 
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It  would  seem  that  with  so  much  apparently  productive 
capital  tlie  debt  we  have  mentioned  should  have  constituted  but 
a  slight  burden  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  estate.  There  were  draw- 
backs on  the  availability  of  that  capital  which  persons  unfami- 
liar with  Southern  life  might  readily  overlook.  The  lands  were 
immediately  profitable  no  further  than  they  could  be  worked ; 
and  the  whole  number  of  slaves  on  a  plantation  gives  no 
definite  idea  of  the  effective  farm  labor.  By  Mr.  Jefferson's 
roll  of  slaves  in  1810,  it  appears  that  out  of  the  two  hundred 
composing  the  whole  number,  ninety-five  were  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  twenty  over  fifty  years  of  age.  From  those 
in  the  prime  of  life  must  be  deducted  the  sick,  nurses,  cooks, 
etc.  The  planter  must  have  his  mechanics,  "  door  yard  "  and 
menial  servants — and  though  these  save  expenditure  in  one 
direction,  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  class  which  produce  the 
main  salable  staples  of  the  farm.  And  those  too  young  or  too 
old  for  work  must  be  supported  from  the  products  of  the  land, 
and  in  part  from  the  proceeds  of  its  marketed  staples. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  family  was  not  large  nor  particularly  expen- 
sive. It  came  to  consist  of  the  family  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Randolph,*   and  generally  of  some  other  relatives.      To  the 

made  by  liand  in  1810.    There  was  a  weaving  shop,  containing  flye  looms,  bat  its  pro- 
dnct  was  as  yet  trifling. 

>  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  endure  separation  from  his  only  remaining  daughter.  His  son- 
in-law's  affairs  gradually  became  hopelessly  embarrassed.  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  generous 
man  and  lavitihed  liberal  sums  on  kinsmen  deprived  of  what  he  considered  their  Just  patri- 
mony, by  the  consequences  of  a  second  marriage.  The  Embargo  and  the  succeeding  Non- 
intercourse  seriously  aff'ected  his  property.  He  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  during 
the  war,  and  was  unfortunate  in  it — mostly  losing  by  the  consequences  of  one  accident 
an  amount  of  flour  worth  about  thirty  thousand  dolU^.  His  afikirs  were  additionally  bro- 
ken up  by  absence  from  home.  He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  20th  U.  S.  regiment  in 
1813,  and  marched  to  Canada.  He  resigned  in  1814,  in  consequence  of  a  misunder- 
standing with  General  Armstrong,  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  elected  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  1819,  and  held  the  office  three  years,  the  MX  continuous  period  permitted  by 
the  constitution.  But  the  main  sources  of  his  misfortunes,  and  many  of  nis  traits  of 
character  are  thus  described  in  a  letter  to  us  from  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  and 
loved  him  tenderly : 

*'  It  was  in  the  service  of  persons  having  very  small  claims  on  him,  that  ho  wasted  his 
patrimony  and  even  his  wife's  fortune.  .  .  He  could  not  say  No  to  importunate 
pleaders, 'to  distressed  kinsmen  or  neighbors,  distressed  oftentimes  by  the  result  of  their 
own  folly.  He  stood  security  again  and  again  for  men,  to  whose  selfish  entreaties  and 
false  statements  he  sacrificed  his  fortune  and  his  peace  of  mind ;  and  was  always 
crippled  by  debts  not  of  his  own  contracting.  .  .  He  was  for  a  long  time  persuaded 
that  his  embarrassments  were  only  temporary,  and  that  all  he  wanted  was  time  and 
economy  to  work  through  his  difficulties.  ...  He  might  have  retrieved  his  fortunes, 
but  the  same  fatality  of  character  pursued  him.  Airain  and  again  he  yielded  to  the  soli- 
citations of  his  ft'iends :  again  and  again  he  believed  their  solemn  assurances — *  Your  name, 
only  vonr  name,  we  pledge  our  sacred  honor  that  you  shall  never  be  called  on  to  pay  a 
farthmg.'  But  he  always  was  called  on  to  pay  not  *  one  farthing,'  but  generally  the 
whole  amount  of  the  debt.  From  this  it  might  be  supposed  that  Colonel  lumdolph  was. 
what  is  called  an  easy  tempered  man,  gentle,  and  easilV  entreated.  Not  so :  his  temper- 
was  irritable  and  violent.    It  was  firmness  that  he  needed,  not  fire. 

**  He  had  other  weaknesses  which  neutralized  the  effects  of  many  high  qualities,  aadt 
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latter  and  to  family  friends  his  hoBpitality  was  profose ;  they 
came  and  went  singly  and  in  families — staying  three  montIi% 
six  months,  or  longer  according  to  inclination.  Accom- 
plished young  kinswomen  habitually  passed  two  or  three  of  the 
summer  months  there,  as  they  wonld  now  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place.  They  married  the  sons  of  Mr.  Jeffexeon's 
friends,  and  then  came  with  their  fiunilies;  first  one  ohUdi  thda 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six — babies,  small  children,  school-boys, 
little  girls,  young  ladies,  nurses  and  tutors  I  As  a  specimen  of 
Virginia  life,  we  will  mention  that  a  friend  from  abroisd  came  to 
Monticello  with  a  family  of  six  persons,  and  remained  ten  montht. 
A  second  visit  brought  the  same  titain  six  months — and  so  on. 

This  was  according  to  the  recognized  usages  of  hospitality  in 
the  Ancient  Dominion.  All  this  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
abode  of  the  head  of  a  family  connection,  supposed  to  be  entirely 
independent  in  his  circumstances,  always  receiving  his  relatives 
and  friends  with  outstretched  arms,  always  retarding  their 
departure  and  urging  their  return.  liTor  would  this,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  proved  the  source  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment  to  him. 

We  come  now  to  the  real  causes  of  his  misfortunes,  and  to 
avoid  a  frequent  recurrence  to  them,  shall  extend  the  view 
over  some  years  not  yet  reached  in  this  narrative.    In  the  first 

gifts  of  nature  and  edaoatlon.  He  had  fine  talents,  a  superior  education,  an  actiTe 
mind,  a  strong  and  active  body,  great  courage,  but  it  was  as  If  some  bad  fairy,  prestding 
at  his  birth,  had,  by  a  fatal  curse,  paralyzed  the  power  to  profit  by  these  advantages. 
He  could  make  great  efforts,  but  just  at  the  moment  he  was  to  receive  their  reward, 
some  strange  relaxation,  some  sudden  intermission  would  render  all  his  previous  labon 
abortive.  He  would  stand  like  one  in  a  dream,  lose  all  apparent  interest  in  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work,  and  see  the  fruit  of  his  toils  perish  before  his  eyes  for  want  of  energy 
to  continne  and  carry  out  his  own  plans.  For  example,  his  income,  like  that  of  other 
gentlemen  farmers  in  Virginia,  was  derived  flrom  his  crops.  He  was  himself  a  scientific 
agriculturist,  and  at  the  same  time,  an  excellent  practical  farmer.  He  was  inde- 
fatigably  industrious,  superintending  all  the  details  of  the  farming  operations.  He 
loved  the  life  of  the  fields,  and  delighted  in  the  occupation  it  afforded  him.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  botanists  in  the  State;  .  .  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and 
might  often  be  seen  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  with  a  favorite  Greek  or  Latin  author  in  his 
hand.  These  refined  tastes  interfered  not  in  the  least  degree  with  the  business  of  the  plan- 
tation ;  and  he  generally  succeeded  in  raising  the  best  crops,  without  in  any  way  abas- 
ing or  liarassing  his  slaves,  towards  whom  he  was  eminently  humane.  I  have  seldom 
known  a  kinder  master. 

'*  After  months  of  anxious  attention  and  intelligent  supervision  the  object  would  be 
attained— large  and  beautif^il  harvests  would  reward  his  care.  They  were  gathered  into  his 
barns,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  get  them  conveyed  to  market,  in  Richmond,  seventy 
miles  distant,  and  there  sold.  Here  would  come  in  the  torpor  of  which  I  spoke.  All 
the  excitement  of  pleasant  occupation  was  over;  what  remained  to  be  done  was 
irksome.  His  whole  nature  and  tastes  were  repugnant  to  commerce  of  any  kind.  He 
could  neither  buy  nor  sell,  nor  bargain.  His  harvests  remained  in  his  bams,  or  if  taken 
to  Richmond,  in  the  warehouses  there,  till  the  golden  moment  for  disposing  of  them  was 
over ;  so  that  a  common  saying  among  his  neighbors,  was,  that  no  man  made  better 
crops  than  Colonel  Randolpfai,  and  no  man  sold  his  crops  for  worse  prices.'* 
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place,  a  long  and  scarcely  interrnpted  series  of  unfavorable 
seasons  followed  Mr.  Jefferson's  retirement.  Thus  the  summer 
of  1810  in  his  region  was  cold  and  backward,  the  breadth  of 
crops  small,  and  the  produce  limited.  This  was  followed  by  an 
unfavorable  winter,  and  the  crops  of  1811  did  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  the  usual  pr.oduct.  The  Hessian  fly  increased  its  ravages. 
These  specifications  might  be  continued,  but  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose.  The  agricultural  staples  of  Virginia  wore  kept  at 
ruinous  prices  by  Embargo  and  Non-intercourse  laws  from  1807 
until  war  was  declared  in  1812.  The  crops  of  the  last-named 
year  chanced  to  be  fine  ones,  but  those  of  the  interior  w- ere 
caught  unsold  by  the  "  Ninety-day  Embargo."  The  rigorous 
blockade  of  the  Chesapeake  from  an  early  period  in  1813  left 
no  chance  for  exportation,  and  consequently  no  considerable 
market  for  products  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  Vir- 
ginia fai*mei*s  often  fed  their  wheat  to  their  horses. 

To  these  causes  must  be  added  monetary  revulsions,  both 
during  and  after  the  war,  by  which  credit  was  prostrated, 
the  currents  of  trade  stopped,  markets  destroyed,  and  landed 
property  reduced  almost  to  its  original  wilderness  prices.  Tlie 
war  left  the  nation  in  debt  and  with  a  disordered  currency. 
The  merchants  were  ruined  by  the  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of 
their  imported  goods.  Tlie  Southern  farmer  was  relieved  in  this 
quarter,  and  he  found  his  former  markets  for  certain  products ;  but 
the  general  disarrangement  of  trade  and  currency  neutralized 
these  benefits.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered  in 
1816 ;  and  then  followed  a  period  of  paper  money  plethora 
almost  as  disastrous  to  the  agricultural  interests  as  the  preced- 
ing depression.  The  rage  for  speculation  was  maddening. 
Lands  sold  at  high  prices,  but  the  pay  was  "rags."  And  times 
of  high  prices  bring  no  relief  to  those  whose  consumption  (as  in 
Mr.  Jefferson's  case)  exceeds  their  production.  The  bubble 
was  soon  blown  to  bursting.  What  followed  is  vividly  portrayed 
by  Colonel  Benton  in  bis  Thirty  Years'  View : 


"The  years  of  1819  and  1820  were  a  period  of  gloom  and  agony.  No  money, 
either  gold  or  silver :  no  paper  convertible  into  specie  :  no  measure  or  standard  of 
value  left  remaining.  The  local  banks  (all  but  those  of  New  England),  after  a  brief 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  again  sank  into  a  state  of  suspension.  The  bank 
of  the  United  States,  created  as  a  remedy  for  all  those  evils,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
evil,  prostrate  and  helpless,  with  no  power  left  but  that  of  suing  its  debtors,  and 
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aeUing  thoir  property,  and  pnrebadng  for  Itielf  ftt  Its  own  nominil  piioe.  Ko  pite 
for  property  or  produce.  No  lalee  bnt  tboee  of  the  iheriff  uid  the  mefffhal.  Ho 
pnrchaaers  at  execution  sales  but  the  creditor^  or  some  hourder  of  money.  Ko  vth 
ployment  for  industry — no  demand  for  labor— no  sale  for  the  product  of  the  ftna— 
no  sound  of  the  hammer,  but  that  of  the  auctioneer,  knocking  down  property.  Slop 
laws— property  laws— repIeTin  laws — stay  laws^-kNUHoffice  laws— the  intetfaatlwi 
of  the  legislator  between  the  creditor  and  the  debtor ;  this  was  the  burineee  of  Itgi^ 
lation,  in  three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union— of  all  sooth  and  west  of  New 
England.  Ko  medium  of  exchange  bnt  depredated  paper ;  no  change  eteo,  biA 
little  bits  of  foul  paper,  marked  so  man^  cmts,  and  signed  by  some  tradefnan,  bar- 
ber, or  innkeeper :  exchanges  derang^  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or  one  fanndnd  par 
cent  Distress  the  uniTcisal  cry  of  the  people ;  relief  the  oniTersal  demand  thmip 
dered  at  the  doors  of  all  legislatures,  State  and  federal" 

The  period  from  Mr.  JeffoiBon's  retirement  from  public  life 
to  his  death,  was  one  that  called  for  pecnniaiy  prudence  in  all 
classes  of  men — a  husbanding  of  means,  and  aus  aToidance  of 
expenditure — an  extinguishment,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  out- 
standing debts,  and  the  contraction  of  no  new  ones.  The 
principal  causes  which  rendered  these  ends  unattainable  in  hia 
case,  are  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness : 

,  1860. 

Mr  DXAB  Mr.  Rahdall  : 

»  *  •  •  •  •'•  •  • 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  an  improvident  man.  He  had  habits  of  order  and 
economy,  was  regular  in  keeping  hb  accounts,  knew  the  ralue  of  money,  and 
was  m  no  way  disposed  to  waste  it.  He  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  caref\il,  and  spent 
.very  little  on  liim.sclt  *Ti8  not  true  that  he  throw  away  his  money  in  fantastic  pro- 
jects and  tlicoretical  experiments.  Ho  was  eminently  a  practical  man.  He 
during  all  the  years  that  I  knew  him,  very  liberal,  but  never  extravagant. 
♦  ♦♦♦••♦♦» 

To  return  to  his  visitors :  they  came  of  all  nations,  at  all  times,  and  poid  longer 
or  shorter  visits.  I  have  known  a  New  England  judge  bring  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  my  grandfather,  and  stay  three  weeks.  The  learned  Abbe  Correa,  always  a 
welcome  guest,  pa8:«cd  some  weeks  of  each  year  with  us  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  stay  in  the  country.  We  had  persons  from  abroad,  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  from  every  part  of  the  State,  men,  women,  and  children.  In  short,  almost 
every  day  for  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year,  brought  its  contingent  of  guesta. 
People  of  wealth,  fashion,  men  in  office,  professional  men  military  and  civil,  law- 
yers, doctors,  Protestant  clergymen.  Catholic  priests,  members  of  Congrese,  foreign 
ministers,  mirtsionaries,  Indian  ogents,  tourista,  travellers,  artists,  strangers,  friends. 
Some  came  from  affection  and  respect,  some  from  curiosity,  some  to  give  or  receive 
advice  or  instruction,  some  from  idleness,  some  because  others  set  the  example,  and 
very  varied,  amusing  and  agreeable  was  the  society  afforded  by  this  influx  of  guests. 
I  have  listened  to  very  remarkable  conversations  carried  on  round  the  teblc,  the 
fireside,  or  in  the  summer  drawing-room. 

•  »••»•♦», 

There  were  few  eminent  men  of  our  country,  except  perhaps  some  political 
adversaries,  who  did  not  visit  him  in  his  retirement,  to  say  nothing  of  distingiushed 
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foreigners.  Life  at  Monticello  was  on  an  easy  and  infonnal  footing.  Mr.  Jefferson 
always  made  his  appearance  at  an  early  breakfast,  but  bis  mornings  were  most  oom- 
monly  devoted  to  his  own  occupations,  and  it  was  at  dinner,  after  dinner,  and  in  the 
evening  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  society  of  his  family  and  his  guests.  Visitors 
were  left  free  to  employ  themselves  as  they  liked  during  the  morning  hours,  to  walk, 
rca^d,  or  seek  companionship  with  the  ladies  of  the  family,  and  each  other.  M. 
Corrca  passed  his  time  in  the  fields  and  the  woods ;  some  gentlemen  preferred  the 
library ;  others  the  drawing-room ;  others  the  quiet  of  their  own  chambers ;  or 
they  strolled  down  the  mountain  side  and  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  The  ladies 
in  like  manner,  consulted  t)ieir  ease  and  inclinations,  and  whiled  away  the  time  ae 
best  they  might. 

All  the  visitors  at  Monticello  were  not  of  so  agreeable  a 
stamp.  We  have  it  from  an  equally  authoritative  source,  that 
with  this  constant  influx  of  well-bred  guests,  came  also  swarms 
of  impertinent  gazers  who,  without  introduction,  permission 
or  any  ceremony  whatever,  thrust  themselves  into  the  most 
private  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  out-of-door  resorts,  and  even  into  his 
house,  and  stared  about  as  if  they  were  at  a  public  show.  This 
nuisance  increased  as  years  advanced.  There  are  a  number  of 
persons  now  living  who  have  seen  groups  of  utter  strangers,  of 
both  sexes,  planted  in  the  passage  between  his  study  and  dining- 
room,  consulting  their  watches,  and  waiting  for  him  to  pass  from 
one  to  the  other  to  his  dinner,  so  that  they  could  momentarily 
stare  at  him.  A  female  once  punched  through  a  window-pane 
of  the  house,  with  her  parasol,  to  get  a  better  view  of  him.  Ho 
was  waylaid  in  his  rides  and  walks.  "When  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  his  porticoes  to  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  approaching  even- 
ing, parties  of  men  and  women  would  sometimes  approach  with- 
in a  dozen  yards,  and  gaze  at  him  point-blank  until  they  had 
looked  their  fill,  as  they  would  have  gazed  on  a  lion  in  a  mena- 
gerie. And  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  such  things, 
shut  himself  up  in  a  room,  or  evince  a  resentment  as  foreign 
from  his  manners  as  it  was  really  from  his  feelings.  These 
intrusions  annoyed  him,  but  they  excited  sensations  of  regret 
and  pity  rather  than  of  anger. 

It  is  painful  to  record  such  facts.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  they  were  undoubtedly  the  sins  of  ignorance  instead  of 
intentional  impertinence,  and  at  heart  were  often  really  the 
highest  compliments  wlrich  uncultivated  men  could  pay  to  the 
great  setting  political  luminary.  They  wanted  to  tell  their  chil- 
dren, and  have  it  told  to  their  grandchildren,  that  they  had  seen 
Thomas  Jefferson. 
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We  have  already  introduced  to  the  reader  old  Wormlcj,  a 
grey-haired  servant  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  We  once  stood  with  him 
before  the  dilapidated  pile  of  Monticello.  The  carriage-houses, 
three  in  number,  were  at  the  moment  under  our  eye.  !£ach 
would  hold  a  four-horse  coach.  We  inquired — "  Wormley, 
how  often  were  these  filled,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  time  ?"  "  Every 
night,  sir,  in  summer,  and  we  commonly  had  two  or  three  car- 
riages uqder  that  tree,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  large  tree.  "  It 
took  all  hands  to  take  care  of  your  visitors?"  we  suggested. 
"  Yes,  sir,  and  the  whole  fann  to  feed  them,"  was  tlie  concise 
and  significant  reply.  The  last  was  a  literal  truth,  and  expressed 
less  than  the  fact.  We  find  in  a  list  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  allot- 
ments of  his  servants,  between  farming,  mechanical  and  menial 
occupations,  as  early  as  1810,  that  the  house  servants  (including 
children)  numbered  thirty-seven.  The  whole  Monticello  estate, 
iso  far  as  he  had  laborers  to  work  it,  did  not  in  some  years  fur- 
nish a  surplus  of  food  sufficient  for  his  guests,  and  their  horses 
and  servants !  The  general  mode  of  travelling  then  in  Virginia 
was  on  horseback,  or  by  carriages  drawn  by  at  least  two  horses ; 
and  strangers  who  came  from  a  distance,  very  generally  took 
carriages  from  some  Virginia  town.  Male  and  female  servants 
much  more  commonly  accompanied  travellera  than  now.  Mrs, 
Eandolpli,  who  presided  over  the  domestic  establishment  at 
Monticello,  being  once  asked,  what  was  the  greatest  number  of 
guests  she  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  provide  beds  for  over 
night,  replied,  "  she  believed  fifty  !"  Xot  only  was  everything 
which  was  raised  at  Monticello  thus  consumed,  or  exchanged 
for  articles  of  consumption,  but  heavy  drafts  were  often  made 
on  the  Bedford  estate. 

And  such  a  horde  of  fashionable  company  consume  some- 
thing besides  common  farm  products.  When  Mr.  Jeff'erson  fii^t 
reached  what  he  fancied  was  to  be  retirement,  he  was  asked  by 
his  daughter  on  what  scale  he  desired  to  live — how  he  would 
have  tlie  appointments  of  his  table.  "  I  will  live  like  a  plain 
country  gentleman,"  was  the  answer.  But  this  standard  could 
not  be  easily  followed,  under  the  actual  circumstances.  A 
delicious  Virginia  ham  on  its  bed  of  greens,  engirdled  by  its 
rim  of  eggs  {d  la  Old  Dominion),  and  a  slice  of  chicken  or 
turkey  might  do  very  well  for  a  "  plain  country  gentleman's  " 
dinner  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  these  could  be  had  for 
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the  asking  on  every  Virginia  farm.  But  people  of  fashion,  to 
say  nothing  of  "  New  England  judges,"  might  not  expect  to  be 
kept  "  three  weeks  "  on  ham  and  turkey  !  Claret  might  suflSce 
for  a  "  plain  country  gentleman,"  particularly  if,  as  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  case,  he  preferred  it  to  all  other  summer  wines. 
His  visitors  might  choose  something  else  ;  and  it  is  not  for  the 
hospitable  and  supposed  wealthy  entertainer  to  impose  his  tastes 
on  his  guests.*  No  person  need  be  told  that  "  entertaining 
handsomely  "  is  an  expensive  amusement. 

Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  know,  when  he  left  public  life,  either 
the  general  or  special  pecuniary  disadvantages  which  awaited 
him.  nis  temper,  as  in  youth,  was  sunny  and  hopeful.  After 
an  unfavorable  season,  or  unpropitious  event,  he  always  looked 
forward  with  confidence  for  a  better  next  one — and  if  that  did 
not  come,  he  reasoned  there  was  a  double  chance  for  good 
'•  fortune  "  the  third  time !  In  a  word,  nothing  discouraged 
him.  But  because  he  owed  a  debt  of  some  magnitude,  he 
thought  it  a  duty  to  cut  off  every  expense  which  he  regarded  as 
superfluous,  and  he  attempted  to  do  so  from  the  moment  of  his 

>  This  reminda  as  of  an  illastrative  anecdote.  Mr.  C^— ,  a  Virginia  gentleman  of 
the  old  noblesse,  and  an  excellent,  kind-hearted  man.  was  Tisiting  Mr.  Madison.  He  had 
been  long  estranged  from  Mr.  Jefferson ;  bnt  the  topic  of  difference  cominf|^  up  between 
him  and  Madison,  the  representations  of  the  latter  greatly  mollified  his  feclingH.  Just  at 
that  point,  a  young  friend  of  Madison  (our  informant)  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Mont- 
pellier  in  a  carriage  for  Monticello,  expectingto  return  immediately.  Madison  suddenly 
proposed  to  C— —  to  jump  in  and  go  along.  The  latter  was  taken  all  aback  at  the  idea  of 
making  a  visit  to  Jefferson — and  yet  he  was  not  half  so  reluctant  to  go  as  he  fancied  he 
would  have  been !  Madison  observing  his  hesitation,  good-humoredly  iDHisted  on  his 
proceeding.  He  had  no  time  to  reflect,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  on  the  way.  Before  reach- 
ing .Monticello,  and  especially  while  climbing  the  mountain,  he  drew  some  long  breaths 
and  looked  very  sober.  Our  informant  thought  that  for  "about  a  second "  he  discovered 
a  look  of  surprise  on  Jefferson's  face  as  they  entered  the  house,  but  he  advanced  in- 
stantly and  saluted  his  guest  with  as  prompt  cordiality  as  if  he  nad  been  looking  for 
him.  C did  not  get  at  his  ease  quite  as  readily.  When  they  sat  down  to  the  dinner- 
table,  he  was  placed  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Jefferson.    The  ice  soon  broke,  and  C began  to 

talk  with  great  animation.    Jefferson  reminding  him  that  he  remembered  his  tastes,  had 

some  oM  and  particularly  fine  Madeira  placed  oefore  him.    But  no  ;  C declared  he 

would  stick  to  claret  with  his  host.  They  sat  a  couple  of  hours,  the  guest  growing  more 
and  more  delighted.  When  they  rose  from  the  table  Jefferson  retired  for  a  few  moments. 
C— —  took  our  informant  aside,  and  very  seriously  asked,  "Do  you  suppose  1  could  get 
a  glass  of  good  brandy  here  ?  I  have  been  so  amused  by  Jefferson  that  here  I  have 
been  sipping  his  ...  .  acid,  cold  French  wine,  until  I  am  sure  I  shall  die  in  the  night 
(he  bad  already  stipulated  to  stay  over  night!)  unless  I  take  an  antidote."  His  travel- 
ling companion  knew  all  the  ways  at  Monticello.    He  directed  the  faithful  Burwell  (Mr. 

Jefferson  s  favorite  servant)  to  take  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  a  private  room,  as  C was 

willing  to  throw  no  imputations  on  his  host's  tastes,  and  so  tne  movement  must  be  con- 
cealed from  him  I  Next  day  he  returned  to  Montpellier,  lauding  Jefferson  to  the  skies, 
but  sorely  puzzled  to  understand  "  why  a  man  of  so  much  taste  should  drink  cold,  sour 
French  wine!"  He  insisted  to  Mr.  Madison  that  it  would  iniure  Jefferson's  health.  He 
talked  himself  warm  on  the  topic.  He  declared  It  would  kill  him — that  some  night  he 
would  be  carried  off  by  it !  Finally,  he  insisted  that  Madison  write  and  urge  aim  to 
change  his  wine.  His  altered  tone  towards  Jefferson,  and  his  warm  solicitude  in  the 
particular  just  named,  afforded  great  amasement  to  Madison  and  Jefferson.  The  trio 
thenceforth  remained  fast  AriendB. 
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retirement.  No  more  expensive  pictures,  books,  or  other  arti- 
cles  of  luxury  were  purchased.  It  is  true,  he  built  a  neat  house 
on  his  Bedford  property,  but  the  labor  was  mostly  performed  by 
his  servants,  and  the  interior  was  finished  at  convenient  inter- 
vals. He  did  not  feel  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  embarrassment 
at  the  time,  and  his  convenience,  his  spirits,  if  not  his  health 
demanded  that  he  have  a  roof  to  which  he  could  occasionally 
fly  for  relief  and  rest  from  the  traveller-thronged  caravansera 
of  Monticello.  Besides  this,  we  know  no  considerable  expense 
he  could  have  avoided,  unless  he  chose  to  repulse  the  visits  of 
his  countrymen,  and  shut  his  doors  on  the  ancient  rites  of  hos- 
pitality customary  among  men  of  his  rank. 

It  has  been  conceded  that  his  farming  operations,  j;hough 
conducted  on  sound  and  customary  agricultural  principles,  were 
carried  out  with  too  great  a  fear  of  overtasking  his  dependents 
— that  he  was  indulgent  to  a  fault.  He  was  sometimes  cheated 
by  overseers,  for  he  was  unsuspecting  among  common  men. 
But  these  slight  drawbacks  were  temporary,  and  had  little  to  do 
with  ultimate  results.  His  oldest  grandson  began  to  take  the 
management  of  his  estate  in  1814,  and,  not  long  afterwards,  he 
assumed  its  entire  control,  and  continued  it  to  the  period  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  dearth.  The  grandson  was  a  vigorous  and  successful 
farmer. 

Occasional  gleams  of  good  fortune  came,  but  the  general 
course  of  diminution  and  loss  was  inevitable,  unless  as  already 
said,  Mr.  Jefferson  chose  to  change  the  social  customs  of  his 
life.  If  lie  did  not  adopt  the  latter  alternative,  who  has  the 
right  to  complain  or  condemn?  "Whose  ox  did  he  "  thereby 
"take — or  whom  did  he  defraud?"  His  debts  were  all  paid 
before  or  after  his  death,  even  to  his  subscription  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  to  build  a  Presbvterian  church  in  Charlottesville. 
Ilis  contributions  to  religious,  educational,  and  charitable 
objects  through  his  life,  would  have  made  his  old  age  opulent! 
There  is  not  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  causes,  progress, 
or  sequel  of  his  pecuniary  misfortunes  over  which  manhood 
should  blush,  or  friendship  desire  to  draw  a  veil. 

Without  prodigality,  without  idleness  or  improvidence, 
without  embarking  a  dollar  in  speculation,  he  was  reduced  to 
comparative  poverty.  The  bulk  of  his  property  was  literally 
eaten  up  by  his  countrj^meu.     But  so  stoutly  did  he  and  the 
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brave  hearts  aroand  him  struggle — bo  cheerfully  and  self-deny- 
ingly  did  his  entire  family  retrench  where  retrenchment  was  prac- 
ticable— that  he  still  would  have  had  more  than  enough  to  carry 
him  comfortably  to  the  end,  had  he  not  (as  we  shall  by  and  by 
relate  more  in  detail)  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  by  indorsing 
for  a  friend.  Indorsing  was  entirely  contrary  to  his  habits,  but 
on  this  occasion  there  was  not  the  slightest  apparent  prospect 
of  danger,  and  the  circumstances  were  such  that  it  would  have 
been  very  diflScult  to  refuse.  It  was  thus  reserved  for  one  of  the 
dearest  of  his  friends  to  give  that  coup  de  grdce  which  shrouded 
Monticello  in  gloom,  consigned  it  to  stranger  hands  and  early 
decay,  exposed  its  aged  and  tottering  owner  to  the  jeers  of 
brutal  partisans,  and  broke  the  noble  heart  that  dealt  the 
unwilBng  blow. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  attempt  to  give  some  description  of 
Monticello  and  its  surroundings — the  gathering  point  of  so 
much  intellect,  learning,  wit,  beanty,  and  fashion,  until  tlie 
festal  song  was  succeeded  by  the  funeral  dirge. 

The  general  topography  of  the  surrounding  country  has  been 
noted.  The  public  road  from  Charlottesville,  by  which  Monti- 
cello was  oftenest  approached,  after  leading  to  the  foot  of 
"Carter's  Mountain,"  winds  along  its  lower  slopes,  nntil  it  com- 
mences ascending  the  edge  of  the  wooded  ravine  which  sepa- 
rates that  hill  from  Monticello.  In  the  notch  between  their 
summits  the  road  crosses  over  to  the  latter,  and  thence  descends 
its  southwestern  declivity  towards  Milton.  Opposite  tlie  cross- 
ing, a  gate  opens  on  a  private  carriage  road  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's former  mansion,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  The  slight 
further  ascent  is  mostly  through  the  natural  growth  of  forest 
trees,  among  which,  and  coming  to  the  carriage  road,  is  the 
family  burial-place.  On  emerging  from  the  forest,  the  visitor 
finds  himself  on  a  slightly  crowning  area  of  a  few  acres,  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  cleared  of  the  original  trees  except 
here  and  there  clumps  or  single  ones  occasionally  grouped  with 
fine  transplanted  native  or  exotic  species.  On  a  small  levelled 
space  on  the  very  apex,  stands  the  house  formerly  surrounded 
by  ornamented  grounds,  and  nearly  embowered  in  trees. 

It  is  a  long  brick  structure  of  a  lofty  balustraded  single 
story,  the  central  portion  surmounted  by  a  fine  dome.  Tliere 
are  spacious  porticoes  in  front  and  rear,  and  the  sides  termi- 
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nate  in  piazzas  resting  on  brick  arches.  The  former  appear- 
ance of  the  house  will  be  better  understood  from  the  vig- 
nette in  our  fii*8t  volume,  than  from  any  description  we  can 
give.*  The  piazzas  open  on  "terraces,"  which  extend  a  few 
yards  from  the  sides,  and  then  turn  back  at  right  angles, 
and  are  continued  to  the  "  pavilions."  Their  roofs  are  flat,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  underpinning  of  the  house,  so  that  they  fur- 
nished a  favorite  promenade  in  the  evening  and  in  damp 
weatlier.'  This  arrangement  was  rendered  practicable  by  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  one  of  its  principal  objects  was  to  prevent 
the  view  from  the  house  being  obstructed  by  outbuildings. 
The  pavilions  rose  a  story  higher.  The  east  (or  to  be  more  par- 
ticular, the  southeast)  one  was  the  house  and  home  at  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  arrived  witli  his  bride  at  midnight,  in  the  "  great 
snow  "  of  1772.  It  is  probable  that  such  recollections  caused 
it  to  be  preserved  in  the  subsequent  building  plan,  and  that 
the  west  pavilion  ("  Colonel  Randolph's  study  ")  was  built  to 
match  it. 

Entering  the  mansion  by  the  northeast  portico,  the  former 
visitor  found  himself  in  a  lofty,  nearly  square  hall,  the  main 
central  room  of  tlie  building.  On  the  right,  were  disposed 
horns  of  the  moose,  elk,  and  different  varieties  of  American 
deer — and  hanging  from  their  antlers  or  tastefully  grouped 
about,  were  Indian  and  Mexican  antiquities,  articles  of  cos- 
tume, war  clubs,  shields,  spears,  bows,  quivers  of  arrows,  and 
almost  every  conceivable  specimen  of  aboriginal  art.  On  the 
left,  were  arranged  bones  of  the  mastodon  and  other  fossil  mon- 
sters, disentombed  on  the  Ohio  ;  and  massive  specimens  of  mine- 
rals, and  otlior  natural  curiosities,  were  appropriately  inter- 
spersed. x\frer  gazing  a  moment  at  these  objects,  the  eye  settled 
with  a  deeper  interest  on  busts  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  by 
Ceracclii,  placed  on  massive  pedestals  on  each  side  of  the  main 
entrance — "'  opposed  in  death  as  in  life,"  as  the  surviving  origi- 
nal sometimes  remarked,  with  a  pensive  smile,  as  he  observed 
the  notice  thev  attracted. 

The  hall  opened  by  folding  glass  doors  on  a  semi-octagonal 
drawing-room   immediately  in   its   rear,  and   which   extended 

1  The  vignette  presents  but  the  central  portion  of  the  house,  and  one  side  or  wing. 
The  other  winj?  corresponded  with  the  one  seen. 

*  Bat  a  small  ])ortion  of  one  terrace  appears  in  the  vignette,  and  this  is  Burmonnted 
by  a  temporary  sloping  roof. 
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through  the  remaining  depth  of  the  building  to  the  southwest 
portico.  This  apartment  was  neatly  furnished,  and  had  a  floor 
of  parquetry.'  A  harpsichord  stood  in  one  comer ;  and  the  walls 
were  hung  with  fine  portraits  in  oil  of  Columbus,  Americus 
Vespucius,  Andrea  Doria,  Castrucio  Castracani,  Ealeigh,  Cor- 
tez— Mr.  Jefferson's  "trinity,"  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke — 
Washington,  John  Adams,  Madison,  and  Monroe.  On  either 
side  of  the  door  opening  on  the  portico,  were  busts  of  the  Empe- 
rors Alexander  and  Napoleon. 

To  the  right  (that  is,  west)  of  the  drawing-room  was  a  dining- 
room,  and  still  further  on,  a  semi-octagonal  tea-room.  On 
brackets  in  these,  were  busts  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Vol- 
taire, Lafayette,  and  Paul  Jones.  Washington's  (by  Houdon) 
wore  a  wreath  of  immortelles.  Some  admirer  in  France  sent 
these  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  family,  to  crown  his  bust  on  his  birth- 
day. He  ordered  them,  instead,  to  be  wreathed  around  the 
brow  of  Washington,  and  there  they  thenceforth  remained 
until  Mr.  Jefferson's  death. 

In  the  front  of  this  part  of  the  house,  were  two  commo- 
dious apartments  for  guests,  containing  beds  in  alcoves. 

To  the  left  or  east  of  the  hall  was  Mrs.  Randolph's 
room,  and  in  the  rear,  Mr.  Jefferson's ;  and  beyond  these,  was 
the  library^  extending  through  the  depth  of  the  house.  The 
arched  piazza  beyond,  was  ultimately  sashed  with  glass,  and 
converted  into  a  flower  conservatory,  so  that  the  windows  and 
glass  doorsvof  the  library  opened  upon  both  its  beauty  and  its 
fragrance.  Tlie  "  work-shop,"  so  often  spoken  of  by  describes 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  habits,  was  originally  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  library. 

The  alcove  for  the  bed  in  Mr.  Jefterson's  private  room, 
opened,  also,  on  that  apartment — an  arrangement  which  wooed 
every  passing  breath  of  air,  and  the  odors  of  the  conservatory 
in  summer.  In  the  winter,  the  library  side  was  closed  by  cloth 
hangings.* 

*  ThiH,  like  mnch  other  equally  elaborate  workmanuhipf  was  the  handiwork  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  own  servauta— John  Hemings  and  his  sable  apprentices. 

^  The  upper  story  was  cut  up  into  numerous  bedrooms  (brought  into  all  conceivable 
shapes  by  the  irregular  form  of  the  house),  except  the  dome,  which  was  finished  into  a 
single,  fine  apartment,  known  as  "  the  ladies'  drawing-room.'*  Several  of  the  upper 
roouw  were  lit  by  sky-lights,  and  Ught  was  also  carried  down  ftom  these  to  some  of  the 
lower  rooms  through  ornamented  funnels. 

Most,  if  not  all,  the  lower  doors  were  of  glass ;  though  some  of  them  had  wooden  or 
wire  coverings,  to  be  cloeed  when  necessary.    The  fVimiture  was  neat  and  just  sufficient. 
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The  view  from  Monticello  is  superb.  On  the  west,  the 
already  described  valley  between  the  Northwest  Range  and 
the  Blue  Ridge,  lies  stretched  out  like  a  map  under  the  feet. 
On  the  east,  the  eye  sweeps  to  the  limits  of  its  vision  over  that 
great  plain  which  constitutes  the  sea-margin  of  the  United 
States  from  New  England  to  Mexico.  From  this  vast  and  som- 
bre sea  of  verdure,*  there  rises  but  one  eminence  high  enough 
to  break  the  level  of  half  of  the  entire  horizon  seen  from  Monti- 
cello.  This  is  Willis's  Mountain,  forty  miles  distant  from  tlie 
latter,  and  directly  south  of  it. 

Though  no  larger  than  the  greater  Egyptian  pyramid,*  this 
hill  makes  a  unique  addition  to  the  scenery,  by  exhibiting  the 
phenomenon  of  looming  to  a  remarkable  degree.  This  occurs  only 
in  the  morning,  but  no  other  persistent  conditions  are  known  to  be 
required  for  its  appearance.  Sometimes  the  conical  summit  seems 
to  shoot  in  an  immense  column  to  the  clouds.  At  others,  it 
assumes  the  forms  of  a  hemisphere,  a  square,  a  pine  tree,  a  para- 
chute, an  inverted  cone,  and  others  as  fantastic  and  as  variant 
from  the  reality.  Tlie  Blue  Ridge,  also,  though  not  to  an  equal 
degree,  exliibits  this  phenomenon  where  it  is  seen  from  Monticello 
at  about  forty  or  fifty  miles'  distance  and  still  further  off.  One 
of  its  appearances  is  very  striking.    The  lofty  chain  seems  cloven 

Marble  and  brescia  tables,  French  mirrors,  and  handsome  sofas,  abonndcd.  The  beds 
were  generally  in  alcoves.  There  were  many  indications  of  elaborate  contrivance  to 
secure  convenience  in  the  minor  arrangements.  The  cookery  was  French,  and  admira- 
ble— the  table  elegant — and  the  plate  just  suflicient  neither  to  attract  notice  by  its  pro- 
fusion or  meagreness.  The  last  remark  will  apply  to  all  the  equipments  of  Monticello. 
Taste  and  elegance  were  everywhere  visible — and  the  meanbetween  sumptuousness  and 
the  opposite  extreme,  was  always  exactly  hit. 

The  portions  of  the  terraces  at  right  angles  with  the  front  and  rear  wall  of  the  house, 
contained  the  oflBcca ;  and  the  other  portions  were  covered  ways,  connecting  the  oflBces 
with  the  cellars  of  the  house,  and  also  furnishing  the  servants  entrance.  Articles  for  the 
table  were  carried  from  the  kitchens  through  the  covered  ways,  and  raised  to  the 
dining-room  by  a  dumb-waiter.  Thus,  the  discomfort  (in  a  warm  climate)  of  a  kitchen 
in  the  house  was  avoided — and  also  the  ludicrous  spectacle  which  sometimes  meets  the 
eye  of  the  guest  in  houses  w^ith  detached  kitchens,  who  chances  to  look  out  of  the 
wrong  window  when  dinner  is  coming  to  the  table. 

Along  the  southeastern  terrace  ran  a  road,  and  along  the  lower  side  of  it  were  the 
mechanic  shops  wo  have  so  oftened  mentioned.  Behind  and  below  these,  commenced 
the  terraced  gardens,  of  different  breadths,  according  to  the  desired  size,  dropping  down 
the  southeastern  slopes.  The  first  was  for  culinary  vegetables,  the  second  for  grapes, 
the  third  for  tigs,  and  so  on ;  and  orchards  for  different  kinds  of  tree  fruits  extended 
below.  The  flowers  were  mostly  cultivated  in  plats  and  borders  on  the  lawns.  On  the 
rear  lawn,  an  elliptical  gravel  walk,  *'  the  round-about  walk,"  commenced  at  the  portico 
and  extended  some  distance  outside  of  the  space  hemmed  in  by  the  buildings.  Spiral 
roads  twisted  around  the  mountain,  in  various  directions,  for  rides  and  walks— and  it 
might  thus  be  conveniently  ascended  or  descended,  without  resort  to  the  highway. 

»  We  speak  of  these  objects  as  thev  appeared  in  1851. 

«  Mr.  Jefferson  was  wont  to  call  the  attention  of  visitors  to  it,  as  presenting  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  at  the  same  distance.  The 
latter  is  stated  by  Stevens,  we  believe,  to  be  eight  hundred  feet  square  at  its  base, 
and  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  high.    Older  writers  make  it  much  larger. 
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to  its  base,  by  a  wooded  or  bare  and  rocky  gorge.  Perhaps  a 
green  valley  stretches  through,  and  other  ranges  of  mountains 
are  seen  rising  beyond.  To  one  unacquainted  with  these  opti- 
cal illusions,  they  bring  unutterable  amazement.  It  is  as  if  he 
had  stepped  into  a  land  of  enchantment,  where,  according  to 
the  superstitions  of  past  ages,  necromancers  or  genii  were 
sporting  with  the  forms  and  consistency  of  the  solid  globe.  And 
what  must  have  been  the  emotions  of  the  former  Indian  inhabi- 
tant— the  wild  and  roving  Tuscarora,  whose  hunting-grounds 
embraced  this  region — as  he  paused,  startled  in  the  morning 
chase,  to  witness  these  tremendous  transfigurations  of  the  most 
massive  and  immobile  objects  in  nature ! 

Mr.  Jeiferson  used  to  say  if  the  county  of  Fluvanna  (lying 
directly  east  of  Albemarle)  was  a  lake,  and  Willis's  Mountain  a 
volcano,  his  scenery  would  be  perfect.  There  is,  indeed,  a  lack 
of  water  in  the  landscape,  bat  we  should  be  loth  to  exchange 
the  masquerading  mountain  for  the  burning  one.  As  a  whole, 
there  are  doubtless  more  extensive,  and  even  more  beautiful 
prospects  than  this,  but  they  are  rare,  and  are  scarcely  ever 
commanded  from  points  having  the  climate,  soil,  and  easiness 
of  access  which  render  them  desirable  sites  for  human  dwel- 
lings. In  all  these  respects  combined,  and  in  healthiness, 
Monticello  possesses  advantages  over  most  other  situations  which 
can  be  found  in  our  country. 

Tlie  fineness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  are  indeed  remark- 
able. An  English  traveller  who  early  visited  this  region,  found 
an  evident  change  of  complexion  in  the  inhabitants  from  that  of 
residents  of  the  lower  country,  and  among  females  of  the  most 
ordinary  class,  "many  a  one  that  would  be  a  fit  subject  to  be 
painted  for  a  Lavinia.''  "  It  is  truly  delightful,"  exclaims  this 
gentleman,  "  to  behold  the  groups  of  females  assembled  here  at 
times  to  gather  the  cherries  and  other  fruits  which  grow  m  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  neighborhood  of  almost  every  habita- 
tion. Their  shapes  and  complexions  are  charming;  and  the 
carelessness  of  their  dresses,  which  consists  of  little  more,  in 
common,  than  a  simple  bodice  and  petticoat,  makes  them 
appear  still  more  engaging."  "The  common  people  in  this 
neighborhood  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  more  frank  and  open 
disposition,  more  inclined  to  hospitality,  and  to  live  more 
contentedly   on  what  they  possessed,  than  the  people  of  the 
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same  class  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  I  passed 
through." ' 


1  Travels  through  the  United  States  in  1795,  1796  and  1797,  by  Isaac  Weld,  Jr. 
London,  1799. 

It  is  some  years  since  we  looked  into  Mr.  Weld's  book,  and  common-placed  a  few 
pages ;  and  we  have  long  since  forgotten  "  what  manner  of  man  he  was  of.  Bat  there 
IS  a  fjragrant  smack  of  good  taste  and  close  observation,  certainly,  in  the  passa^^e  above 
qnoted,  and  a  glow  of  coloring  that  woold  have  delighted  old  Beverly.  Mr.  Weld's  care- 
lesal^-aressed  women,  in  *'  simple  bodice  and  petticoat,"  have  disappeared  from  the  Old 
Dominion—at  least  from  the  regions  of  it  we  have  visited ;  bat  there  is,  to  this  day,  if  we 
mistake  not,  less  frigid  precision  in  dress,  less  over-^ssing,  in  the  families  of  the 
wealthy  planters  in  the  interior  of  that  State,  than  among  Northern  females,  in  a  corres- 
ponding position.  When  among  the  former,  Ben  Jonson's  lines  from  the  ^*  Silent 
Woman, '^  have  often  occurred  to  us : 

"  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace : 
Robes  loosely  floiring,  hair  as  free, 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art : 
They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart.** 

OrHerrick's  "Delight  in  Disorder:" 

"  A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress, 
(A  happy  kind  of  carelessness) : 
A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 
Into  a  fine  distraction ; 
An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 
Enthralls  the  crimson  stomacher ; 
A  cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Ribands  that  flow  confusedly ; 
A  winning  wave,  deserving  note 
In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 
A  careless  shoestring,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility : 
Do  more  bewitch  me,  than  when  art 
Is  too  precise  in  every  part." 

A  Virginia  woman  is  too  free,  too  lithe  in  her  movements  to  keep  up  the  unvar^'iug 
precision  of  a  lay-figure.  She  walks  abroad  as  if  the  earth  waa  made  to  walk  upon, 
though  saucy  breezes  throw  ribbons  and  ringlets  and  "erring  laces"  into  never  so 
"fine"  a  ''distraction."  She  rides  like  an}nhing  else  than  a  dumb-jockey,  or  a  city 
miss  fresh  from  the  riding  academy;  nay,  if  the  road  be  shady,  or  the  greon-sward  looks 
temptingly  elastic  and  says  (as  everybody  knows  it  does  sometimes  say) :  "  Come  take 
a  rim  over  mc,"  the  Virgmia  woman  does  not  always  find  it  in  her  heart  to  refuse  the 
challenge ;  but  down  goes  the  riding-whip,  and  the  next  moment  her  blood  mare,  with 
straight  thin  neck,  broad  red  nostril,  and  eye  lit  to  flame,  is  skimming  like  a  low  flying 
bird  over  the  ground. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  whose  eye  is  accustomed  only  to  females  brought  up  at  the  feet 
of  the  fashionable  Fadladeen.",  to  conceive  the  graceful  and  free  movements  of  a  high- 
bred Virginia  woman,  when  roused  into  full  action,  not  in  the  ball  room  at  Saratoga  or 
Newport,  but  at  home,  with  the  turf  of  the  Old  Dominion  under  her  feet,  and  the  skies 
of  the  Old  Dominion  over  her  head.  We  once  approached  an  old  Virginia  farm-house, 
with  its  owner,  who  had  been  for  some  days  absent.  A  few  hundreds  yards  off,  we  sud- 
denly stojipedto  gaze,  for,  at  that  moment,  dashing  round  from  the  rear  of  the  mansion, 
and  darting  like  mad  through  the  trees,  came  a  troop  of  riders  at  full  speed,  all  of  them 
females  but  one.  Sweeping  round  the  house,  they  disappeared ;  but  a  circuit  of  a 
few  moments  again  brought  them  in  front,  when,  discovering  us,  they  reined  up  for  an 
instant ;  and  then,  affecting  vast  dismay,  made  a  rush  at  a  high  carriage  gate,  on  one  side 
of  the  lawn,  to  escape.  The  foremost  rider  galloping  past  it  almost  without  draw- 
ing rein,  bent  to  one  side,  raised  and  dashed  it  open,  and  then,  wheeling  his  horse,  darted 
through  with  another  rider,  and  went  clattering  down  a  rocky  path,  as  the  gate,  made  to 
swing  shut,  closed  with  a  bang.  Two  more  performed  the  same  feat,  and  the  last  of  the 
train  made  an  effort  to  shoot  through  at  the  same  time.  This  was  a  girl  of  perhaps  a 
dozen  years  old,  and  she  was  mounted  on  by  far  the  largest  horse  in  the  party.  *'  There 
goes  ray  horse  whom  I  bade  nobody  ride !"  exclaimed  our  companion,  mock  gravity 
very  scantilv  hiding  his  expression  of  good-natured  amusement.  But  the  last  rider  was 
too  late.  The  gate  was  shutting  on  her,  and  it  appeared  that  it  must  inevitably  catch  her 
powerful  horse  between  its  head  and  the  shutting-post.    We  held  our  breath.    But  a 
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It  was  towards  the  close  of  his  Presidency  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
began  to  think  seriously  of  building  a  house  at  Poplar  Forest. 
But  the  first  idea  was  conceived  much  sooner,  and  he  used  to 
say  from  his  having  been  confined  there  for  three  days,  in  one 
of  the  two  rooms  of  an  overseer's  house,  during  a  great  rain  storm. 
Finding  nothing  but  an  almanack  to  read,  he  finally,  in  despair, 
fell  to  computing  how  long  it  would  take  to  pay  the  national 
debt.     The  usual  pocket-book  of  logarithms  chanced   to  be 
absent,  and  he  had  slowly  to  run  over  interminable  masses  of 
figures.     But  he  persisted  and  finally  ascertained  to  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  internal  taxes  could  be  abolished,  and  the  debt  still 
be  paid  in  eighteen  years  by  the  increase  of  revenue  and  a  pro- 
per retrenchment  in  expenditures.    This  occurred  in  1801,  and 
it  led  him  to  introduce  the  original  of  the  passage  in  his  ^rst 
message,  commencing  with  the  words,  "  Other  circumstances, 
combined  with  the  increase  of  numbers,"  etc.    Tlie  original  was 
more  definite  and  precise  in  its  statements ;  but  Gallatin  did  not 
agree  with  its  conclusions,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
held  back  from  expressing  an  opinion.    Nicholas  and  most  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Virginia  delegation  were  open-mouthed  against  it, 
fearing  it  would  only  end  in  disappointing  popular  expectation. 
But  Gallatin,  on  a  careful  reexamination  of  the  President's  data 
and  estimates,  changed  his  mind,  and  the  passage,  with  some 
modifications,  was  inserted.     The  three  days  among  the  over- 
seer's dogs  and  children,  were  therefore   not  unfruitful  ones. 
And  they  suggested  a  more  convenient  resort  from  long  rain 
storms,  and  an  uninternipted  retreat  for  the  solitary  study  of 
high  problems. 

The  house  at  Poplar  Forest  was  not  completed  until  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  the  close  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Presidency.  It 
was  situated  in  that  part  of  Bedford,  on  the  confines  of  Campbell 

sharpf  prompt,  fearless  pall  on  the  reina  of  the  heavj  carb-bit  suddenly  arrested  the 
hori^e,  and  it  was  done  with  such  vigor  and  such  a  will,  that  the  great  animal  threw  his 
forefeet  high  in  the  air,  and  the  gate  setmtd  to  swing  under  the  uplifted  hoofs,  as  it  closed. 
In  another  moment,  it  was  seized  by  the  little  rider,  thrown  open,  and  away  she  went 
with  whip  flying,  to  overtake  her  companions.  We  thought  of  the  wild,  fearless,  graceful 
riders  of  the  western  plains,  and  wondered  whether  the  blood  of  Pocahontas,  which 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  merry  party,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter ! 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  we  were  walking  with  our  A-iend  in  the  neighboring  high- 
way,   lie  picked  up  a  horse-shoe,  gazed  at  it  a  moment  curiously,  and  ejaculated  with  a 

smile:   "I  thought  as  much;"  and  then,  turning  to  us,  remarked:  "That's 's" 

(naming  a  son) :  ^*  I  know  his  mark.  Whenever  the  roads  are  pa^^sable,  he  tucks  up  his 
coa^tails,  and  then  deMl  take  the  hindmost  until  he  throws  at  least  two  shoes!  I 
believe,"  he  continued,  '*  there  must  be  something  in  our  climate  to  make  hard  riders  : 
our  boys  and  girls  can  never  rest  with  trotting  a  horse  for  a  mile !" 


A 
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county,  which  is  near  the  city  of  Lynchburg.    The  following  is 
an  agreeable  picture  of  it,  and  of  its  scenes  and  accessories : 

,1866. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Randall  : 

•  •••  ••  ••• 

The  house  at  Poplar  Forest  was  very  pretty  and  pleasant.    It  was  of  brick, 

one  story  in  front,  and,  owing  to  the  falling  of  the  groand,  two  in  the  rear.    It  was 

an  exact  octagon,  with  a  centre-hall  twenty  feet  square,  lighted  from  above.    This 

was  a  beautiful  room,  and  served  as  a  dining-room.    Round  it  were  grouped  a 

bright  drawing-room  looking  south,  my  grandfather*s  own  chamber,  three  other 

bedrooms,  and  a  pantry.    A  terrace  extended  from  one  side  of  the  house ;  there  was 

a  portico  in  front  connected  by  a  vestibule  with  the  centre  room,  and  in  the  rear  a 

verandah,  on  which  the  drawing-room  opened,  with  its  windows  to  the  floor. 
•  ««•«••«• 

Mr.  Jefferson,  from  the  time  of  his  return  home  in  1809,  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  this  Bedford  plantation,  but  it  was  some  years  before  the  house  was  ready 
for  the  reception  of  his  family.  It  was  furnished  in  the  simplest  manner,  but  had 
a  very  tasty  air ;  there  was  nothing  common  or  second-rate  about  any  part  of  the 
establishment,  although  there  was  no  appearance  of  expense.  As  soon  as  the  house 
was  habitable,  my  grandfather  began  to  take  the  ladies  of  his  family,  generally  two 
at  a  time,  with  him,  whenever  he  went.  His  first  visit  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
was  in  the  spring — the  second,  of  about  six  weeks,  in  early  or  late  autumn.  We 
have  staid  as  much  as  two  months  at  a  time.  My  mother  went  occasionally — not 
very  often — for  she  had  too  much  to  do  at  home.  I  .  .  .  .  generally  accompanied 
him  with  one  of  ray  younger  sisters.  Mr.  Jefferson  greatly  enjoyed  these  visits.  The 
crowd  at  Monticello  of  friends  and  strangers,  of  stationary  or  ever-varying  guests, 
the  coming  and  going,  the  incessant  calls  upon  his  own  time  and  attention,  the  want 
of  leisure  that  such  a  state  of  things  entailed  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  bustle 
and  hurry  of  an  almost  perpetual  round  of  company,  wearied  and  harassed  him  in 
the  end,  whatever  pleasure  he  may  have  taken,  and  it  was  sometimes  great,  in  the 
society  and  conversation  of  his  guests.  At  Poplar  Forest  he  found  in  a  pleasant 
home,  rest,  leisure,  power  to  carry  on  his  favorite  pursuits — to  think,  to  study,  to 
read — whilst  the  presence  of  part  of  his  family  took  away  all  character  of  solitude 
from  his  retreat.  Ilis  young  grand-daughters  were  there  to  enliven  it  for  hira,  to 
make  his  tea,  preside  over  his  dinner  table,  accompany  him  in  his  walks,  in  his 
occasional  drivo.-s,  and  be  with  him  at  the  time  he  most  enjoyed  society,  from  tea  till 
bed  time.  The  weather  wns  generally  fine  (the  autumn  climate  of  this  part  of 
Virginia  is  delightful,  and  even  the  spring  is  pleasant),  the  neighbors,  who  were  to  a 
man  exceedingly  attached  to  him,  were  very  friendly,  without  being  oppressive  in 
their  attentions.  There  were  some  excellent  people  among  those  Bedford  neighbors 
of  ours,  and  something  touching  in  their  affection  for  their  old  friend,  whose 
arrival  they  watched  for  with  pleasant  anticipation,  and  hailed  with  a  sort  of  loyal 
satisfaction.  It  was  no  sooner  known  in  the  neighborhood  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
arrived,  tlian  our  neighbors  hastened  to  help  our  housekeeping  with  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  vegetables,  poultry,  game  (I  remember  once  a  quarter  of  a  bear's  cub),  the 
product  of  rich  farms  and  an  abundant  country. 

By  and  by  the  gentlemen  came  dropping  in — the  ladies  soon  followed — we  were 
invited  out  to  dine,  and  the  neighbors  came  to  dine  with  us — but  not  often  enough 
to  consume  much  time,  or  interrupt  our  home  occupations.     I  remember  among 
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these  beighbora  a  certain  "Parson**  Clay,  as  he  was  called,  who  roust  have  been  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  before  the  Revolution,  to  whose  four  sons  my  grandfather  used 
to  lend  books,  and  who  astonished  me  with  their  names  of  Cyrus,  Odin,  Julius  ^d 
Paul. 

My  grandfather  was  very  happy  during  these  sojourns  in  a  comparatiyely  simple 
and  secluded  district — far  from  noise  and  news— of  both  of  which  ho  got  too  much 
at  Monticcllo ;  and  we,  his  grand-daughters,  were  rery  happy  too.  It  was  a  pleasant 
change  for  us,  a  variety  in  life  and  manners.  We  saw,  too,  more  of  our  dear  grand- 
father at  those  times  than  at  any  other.  He  was  most  desirous  that  we  should  find 
congenial  occupations,  and  we  had  books,  drawing  materials,  embroidery,  and  never 
felt  time  heavy  on  our  hands.  He  interested  himself  in  all  we  did,  thought,  or 
read.  He  would  talk  to  us  about  his  own  youth  and  early  friends,  and  toll  us 
stories  of  former  days.  He  seemed  really  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  these  conver- 
sations with  us,  as  if  we  had  been  older  and  wiser  people.  Such  was  the  influence 
of  his  affectionate,  cheerful  temper,  that  his  grandchildren  were  as  much  at  their 
ease  with  him,  as  if  they  had  not  loved  and  honored  and  revered  him  more  than 
any  other  earthly  being.  I  .  .  .  .  not  only  listened  with  intense  interest  to  all  he 
said,  but  answered  with  perfect  freedom,  told  my  own  opinions  and  impressions,  gave 
him  my  own  views  of  things,  asked  questions,  made  remarks,  and,  in  short,  felt  as 
free  and  as  happy  as  if  I  had  been  with  companions  of  my  own  age.  My  grand* 
father  missed  ray  mother  of  course.  Her  company  had  become  very  necessary  to 
him,  but  her  absence  seemed  the  only  drawback  on  his  unalloyed  satisfaction 
during  these  short  and  highly  prized  intervals  of  rest  and  leisure. 

Our  days  at  Poplar  Forest  were  cheerful  and  uneventful.  We  met  in  the  morn- 
ing for  an  early  breakfast,  which,  like  all  his  other  meals,  he  took  leisurely.  Whilst 
sipping  his  coffee  or  tea  he  talked  with  us,  and  if  there  was  anything  unusual  to  be 
done,  arranged  our  plans  for  the  day.  The  forenoon,  whilst  wc  followed  our  own 
desires,  he  passed  in  the  drawing  room  with  his  books.  With  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  visitor,  he  was  seldom  interrupted  until  the  hour  of  his  ride.  Wc  dined 
about  three,  and  as  he  liked  to  sit  over  his  wine  (he  never  took  more  than  three 
glasses,  and  these  after,  and  not  during  dinner),  I  always  remained  at  table  till  he 
rose.  His  conversation  was  at  this  time  particularly  pleasant— easy,  flowing,  and 
full  of  anecdote.  After  dinner  h6  again  retired  for  some  hours,  and  later  in  the 
aftenioon  walked  with  us  on  the  terrace,  conversing  in  the  same  delightful  manner, 
being  sometimes  animated,  and  sometimes  earnest.  We  did  not  leave  him  again 
till  bed-time,  but  gave  him  his  tea,  and  brought  out  our  books  or  work.  He  would 
take  his  book  from  which  he  would  occasionally  look  up  to  make  a  remark,  to 
question  us  about  what  we  were  reading,  or  perhaps  to  read  aloud  to  us  from  hifc 
own  book,  some  passage  which  had  struck  him,  and  of  which  he  wished  to  give  us 
the  benefit.  About  ten  oVlock  he  rose  to  go,  when  we  kissed  him  with  warm,  loving, 
grateful  hearts,  and  went  to  our  rest  blessing  God  for  such  a  friend. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  decidedly  one  of  the  evenest  and  most  cheerful  tempers  I  ever 
knew.  He  enjoyed  a  jest,  provided  it  were  to  give  pain  to  no  one,  and  we  were 
always  glad  to  have  any  pleasant  little  anecdote  for  him — when  he  would  laugh  as 
cheerily  as  we  could  do  ourselves,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  with  as 
much  gaiety. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  in  company  with  the  country  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, they  treated  him  with  so  much  affectionate  and  respectful  frankness^^ 
were  so  much  at  their  ease  with  him,  whilst  they  held  him  in  such  high  honor.. 
Their  wives  too  were  as  happy  as  queens  to  receive  him,  and  when  he  called  or- 
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dined  with  them,  were  brimAil  of  Mtisfaction  and  hospitable  derotion.  This  frank 
and  free  homage,  paid  by  independent  people,  who  had  nothing  to  gain,  to  one  whose 
public  character  had  merited  their  approbation,  and  whose  private  virtues  thej  loved 
and  revered,  was  equally  honorable  to  those  who  rendered  and  him  who  received  it. 
Our  journeys  to  and  from  Bedford,  were  almost  always  pleasant.  The  weather 
at  the  season  of  our  visit  was  good  of  course,  though  we  were  once  or  twice  caught 
by  an  early  winter.  The  roads  were  not  bad  for  country  roads.  My  grandfather 
travelled  in  his  own  caiTiage,  with  his  own  horses,  his  faithful  Burwell  on  horse- 
back by  his  side.  It  took  us  nearly  three  days  to  make  the  hundred  miles.^  We 
always  stopped  at  the  same  simple  country  inns,  where  the  country-people  were  as 
much  pleased  to  see  the  **  Squire,"  as  they  always  called  Mr.  Jefferson,  ka  they 
could  have  been  to  meet  their  own  best  friends.  They  set  out  for  him  the  best 
they  had,  gave  him  the  nicest  room,  and  seemed  to  hidl  his  passage  as  an  eyent 
most  interesting  to  themselves.    These  were  pleasant  times,  but  I  have  dwelt  on 

them  long  enough 

With  great  regard,  my  dear  Mr.  Bandall, 

Very  truly  yours. 

A  younger  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Jeflferson's  wrote  ber  hus- 
band many  years  ago :  ^ 

» 

**  In  his  journeys  to  Bedfbrd,  he  always  took  two  of  us  along  with  him.  I  often 
now  think  of  those  journeys,  generally  made  in  good  weather,  and  with  every  atten- 
.  tion  to  our  comfort  Early  in  the  morning,  he  was  sure  to  have  some  additional 
wrapping  to  put  over  the  shoulders  of  each  of  us,  generally  a  large  cape  off  from 
one  of  his  cloaks,  and  if  the  weather  was  cold  we  were  wrapped  in  his  furs.  His 
cheerful  conversation,  so  agreeable  and  instructive,  his  singing  as  we  journeyed 
along,  made  the  time  pass  pleasantly,  even  travelling  through  the  solitudes  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Campbell  counties  over  indifferent  roads.  Our  cold  dinner  was  always 
put  up  by  his  own  bands ;  a  pleasant  spot  by  the  road-side  chosen  to  eat  it,  and  he 
was  the  carver  and  helped  us  to  our  cold  fowl  and  ham,  and  mixed  the  wine  and 
water  to  drink  with  it.  During  those  visits  to  Poplar  Forest,  he  took  us  to  see  all 
his  neighbors,  and  to  Lynchburgh  sometimes  to  see  the  place,  and  to  make  some 
purchase  to  please  us  in  the  shops." 

In  the  above  pictures  of  Poplar  Forest  there  is  one  omission. 
In  the  drawing-room  there  was  what  Mr.  Jefferson  called  his 
petit-format  library,  contained  in  four  cases,  each  of  which  was 
perhaps  between  three  and  four  feet  in  width  and  height.  The 
books,  to  economize  space,  were  generally  of  tlie  smallest  sized 
editions  published.  He  had  first  made  this  collection  for  his  con- 
venience at  AYashington.  It  contained  upwards  of  one  hundred 
voUimes  of  British,  a  considerable  collection  of  Italian  and 
French,  and  a  few  favorite  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  a  larger 

*  Poplar  Forest  could  be  reached  from  Monticello  by  travelling  about  eighty  miles, 
but  the  roads  were  far  rougher. 
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number  of  prose  writers  of  the  same  languages — all,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  in^the  original.  These,  with  the  last  three  or  four 
new  books  and  reviews,  brought  from  Monticello,  were  the 
delights  which,  with  the  society  of  his  grand-daughters,  and  the 
occasional  visits  of  neighbors  who  mixed  the  courtesy  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  Virginia  planter  with  the  culture  and  self- 
respect  of  gentlemen,  filled  up  that  round  of  quiet  enjoyments 
which  contrasted,  a  portion  of  the  time,  so  pleasingly  with  the 
hotel-like  bustle  and  want  of  privacy  at  Monticello. 

It  was  at  Ford's  tavern,  one  of  the  stopping-places  between 
Monticello  and  Poplar  Forest,  tliat  the  following  incident  oc- 
curred on  one  of  Mr.  Jeflferson's  trips  from  one  to  the  other. 
He  was  alone,  and  on  alighting  was  shown  into  the  best  room 
where  a  very  respectable  looking  stranger  was  sitting.  The 
latter,  who  was  a  clergyman,  soon  opened  a  conversation  with- 
out having  the  least  idea  to  whom  he  was  talking.  He  inciden- 
tally introduced  the  subject  of  certain  mechanical  operations 
which  he  had  recently  witnessed.  Mr.  Jeflferson's  inquiries  and 
remarks,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  soon  satisfied  him  that  he 
was  conversing  with  some  eminent  engineer.  Agriculture  next 
came  up,  and  then  he  made  up  his  mind  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
a  large  farmer.  Finally,  the  topic  of  religion  was  broached,  and 
the  clergyman  became  strongly  suspicious  that  his  companion 
was  another  clergyman,  but  he  confessed  that  he  could  not  dis- 
cover to  what  particular  persuasion  he  leaned !  There  was  some- 
thing in  Mr.  JeflTerson's  presence  that  did  not  invite  the  indul- 
gence of  personal  curiosity,  and  no  "  leading  questions,"  were  put 
to  him.  At  ten  o'clock  he  retired  to  bed.  The  clergyman  imme- 
diately sought  the  landlord  and  asked  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion. "What,  don't  you  know  the  Squire? — that  was  Mr. 
Jefferson,"  was  the  reply.  "  Not  President  Jefferson  ?"  "  Yes, 
President  Jefferson  !"  "  Why,"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  "  I 
tell  you  that  was  neither  an  atheist  nor  irreligious  man — one  of 
juster  sentiments  I  never  met  with."  * 

We  have  seen  Mr.  Jeflferson  in  several  personal  phases,  and 
it  is  now  time  to  look  in  upon  him  in  the  interior  of  his  family 
in  purely  domestic  life,  for,  sooth  to  say,  some  periods  of  the  year 
brought  a  comparative  cessation  of  company. 

>  Wc  have  thin  from  one  who  had  more  than  once  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  the  good 
»*  parson"  himself. 
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Ht  drar  Mr.  Randall — 

You  eecm  possessed  of  so  many  facts  and  such  minute  details  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's family  life,  that  I  know  not  how  I  can  add  to  the  amount When 

he  returned  from  Washington,  in  1809, 1  was  a  child,  and  of  that  period  I  have 
childish  recollections.  He  seemed  to  return  to  private  life  with  great  satisfaction. 
At  last  he  was  his  own  master  and  could,  he  hoped,  dispose  of  his  time  as  he  pleased, 
and  indulge  his  love  of  country  life.  You  know  how  greatly  he  preferred  it  to  town 
life.  You  recollect  as  far  back  as  his  *  Notes  on  Virginia,*  he  says:  *  Those  who 
labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  God.'  With  regard  to  the  tastes  and 
wishes  which  he  carried  with  him  into  the  country,  his  love  of  reading  alone  would 
have  made  leisure  and  retirement  delightful  to  him.  Books  were  at  all  times  his 
chosen  companions,  and  his  acquaintance  with  many  languages  gave  him  great 
power  of  selection.  He  read  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Comeille,  Cerrantes,  as  he  read 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  In  his  youth  he  had  loved  poetry,  but  by  the  time  I  was 
old  enough  to  observe,  he  had  lost  his  taste  for  it,  except  for  Homer  and  the  great 
Athenian  tragics,  which  he  continued  to  the  last  to  enjoy.  He  went  over  the  works 
of  Eschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  not  very  long  before  I  left  him.'  Of  history 
he  was  very  fond,  and  this  he  studied  in  all  languages,  though  always,  I  think,  pre- 
ferring the  ancients.  In  fact,  he  derived  more  pleasure  from  his  acquaintance  with 
Greek  and  Latin  than  from  any  other  resource  of  literature,  and  I  have  often  heard 
him  express  his  gratitude  to  his  father  for  causing  him  to  receive  a  classical  educa- 
tion. I  saw  him  more  frequently  with  a  volume  of  the  classics  in  his  hand  than 
with  any  other  book.  Still  he  read  new  publications  as  they  came  out,  never  missed 
the  new  number  of  a  review,  especially  of  the  Edinburgh,  and  kept  himself  ac- 
quainted with  what  was  being  done,  said,  or  thought  in  the  world  from  which  he 
had  retired. 

lie  loved  farming  and  gardening,  the  fields,  the  orchards,  and  his  asparagus 
beds.  Every  day  he  rode  through  his  plantation  and  walked  in  his  garden.  In  the 
cultivation  of  the  last  he  took  great  pleasure.  Of  flowers,  too,  he  was  very  fond.  One 
of  my  early  recollections  is  of  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  his  flower-beds.  Ho 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  persons  in  the  large  cities,  particularly,  I  think,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  supplies  of  roots  and  seeds  both  for  his  kitchen 
and  flower  garden.  I  remember  well  when  he  first  returned  to  Monticello,  how  im- 
mediately he  bejxan  to  prepare  new  beds  for  his  flowers.  lie  had  these  beds  laid  off 
on  the  lawn,  under  the  windows,  and  many  a  time  I  have  run  after  him  when  ho 
went  out  to  direct  the  work,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  gardeners,  generally  Worm- 
ley,  armed  with  spade  and  hoe,  whilst  he  himself  carried  the  measuring-line.  I  was 
too  young  to  aid  him,  except  in  a  small  way,  but  ray  sister,  Mrs.  Bankhead,  then  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  ....  was  his  active  and  useful  assistant.  I  remem- 
ber the  planting  of  the  first  hyacinths  and  tulips,  and  their  subsequent  growth. 
The  roots  arrived,  labelled  each  one  with  a  fancy  name.  There  was  Marcus  Aure- 
lius.  and  the  King  of  the  Gold  Mine,  the  Roman  Empresf?,  and  the  Queen  of  the 
Amazons,  Psyche,  the  God  of  Love,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Eagerly,  and  with  childish  de- 
light, I  studied  this  brilliant  nomenclature,  and  wondered  what  stranj^c  and  surpris- 
ingly beautiful  creations  I  should  see  rising  from  the  ground  when  sprinj^  returned, 
and  these  precious  roots  were  committed  to  the  earth  under  my  grandfather's  own 
eye,  with  his  beautiful  grand-daughter  Anne  standing  by  his  side,  and  a  crowd  of 

•  The  writer  left  Monticello  the  year  before  Mr.  Jefferson's  death. 
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happy^youDg  faces,  of  younger  grandchildren,  clustering  round  to  see  the  progress, 
and  inquire  anxiously  the  name  of  each  separate  deposit.  Then,  when  spring 
returned,  how  eagerly  we  watched  the  first  appearance  of  the  shoots  above  ground. 
Each  root  was  marked  with  its  own  name  written  on  a  bit  of  stick  by  its  side,  and 
what  joy  it  was  for  one  of  us  to  discover  the  tender  green  breaking  through  the 
mould,  and  run  to  grandpapa  to  announce,  that  we  really  believed  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  coming  up,  or  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons  was  above  ground  t  With  bow  much 
pleasure  compounded  of  our  pleasure  and  his  own,  on  the  new  birth,  he  would 
immediately  go  out  to  verify  the  fact,  and  praise  us  for  our  diligent  watchfulness. 
Then,  when  the  flowers  were  in  bloom,  and  we  were  in  ecstasies  over  the  rich  purple 
and  crimson,  or  pure  white,  or  delicate  lilac,  or  pale  yellow  of  the  blossoms,  how 
he  would  sympathize  in  our  admiration,  or  discuss  with  my  mother  and  elder  sister 
new  groupings  and  combinations  and  contrasts.  Oh,  these  were  happy  moments  for 
us  and  for  him ! 

It  was  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  our  early  breakfast,  that  he  used  to 
visit  his  flower-beds  and  his  garden.  As  the  day,  in  summer,  grew  warmer,  he  re- 
tired to  his  own  apartments,  which  consisted  of  a  bed-chamber  and  library  opening 
into  each  other.  Here  he  remained  until  about  one  o'clock,  occupied  in  reading, 
writing,  looking  over  papers,  etc.  My  mother  would  sometimes  send  me  with  a 
message  to  him.  A  gentle  knock,  a  call  of  **come  in,*'  and  I  would  enter,  with  a 
mixed  feeling  of  love  and  reverence,  and  some  pride  in  being  the  bearer  of  a  com- 
munication to  one  whom  I  approached  with  all  the  affection  of  a  child,  and  some* 
thing  of  the  loyalty  of  a  subject.  Our  mother  educated  all  her  children  to  look  up 
to  her  father,  as  she  looked  up  to  him  herself— literally  looked  up,  as  to  one  stand- 
ing on  an  eminence  of  greatness  and  goodness.  And  it  is  no  small  proof  of  his  real 
elevation,  that  as  we  grew  older  and  better  able  to  judge  for  ourselves,  wo  were 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinions  we  had  formed  of  it. 

About  one  o'clock  my  grandfather  rode  out,  and  was  absent  perhaps  two  hours ; 
when  he  returned  to  prepare  for  his  dinner,  which  was  about  half-past  three  o'clock. 
He  sat  some  time  at  table,  and  after  dinner,  returned  for  a  while  to  his  room,  from 
which  he  emerged  before  sunset  to  walk  on  the  terrace  or  the  lawn,  to  sec  his  grand- 
children run  races,  or  to  converse  with  his  family  and  friends.  The  evenings,  after 
candle-light,  he  passed  with  us,  till  about  ten  o'clock.  He  had  his  own  chair  and 
his  own  candle  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  where  he  sat  reading,  if  there  were  no. 
guests  to  require  his  attention,  but  often  laying  his  book  on  his  little  round  table 
or  his  knee,  whilst  he  talked  with  my  mother,  the  elder  members  of  the  family,  or 
any  child  old  enough  to  make  one  of  the  family-party.  I  always  did,  for  I  was 
...  .  the  most  active,  and  the  most  lively  of  the  young  folks,  and  most  wont  to 
thrust  myself  forward  into  notice. 


,  186-. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Randall  : 

*«*««■ 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  conduct  and  manners  in  his  family,  after  I  was 
old  enough  to  form  any  judgment  of  it — I  can  only  repeat  wh^t  I  have  said  before 
—and  I  say  it  calmly  and  advisedly,  with  no  spirit  of  false  enthusiasm  or  exaggera- 
tion —  I  have  never  known  anywhere,  under  any  circumstances,  so  good  a  domestic 
character  as  my  grandfather  Jefferson's.  I  have  the  testimony  of  his  sisters  and  of 
his  il.iuL^htcr,  that  he  was  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  at  all  times,  just  what 
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lie  was  when  I  knew  bim.  My  mother  was  ten  years  old  when  her  mother  died. 
Her  impression  was,  that  her  father*8  conduct  as  a  husband  had  been  admirable  in 
its  ensemblCf  charming  in  its  details.  She  distinctly  recalled  her  mother^s  passion- 
ate attachment  to  him,  and  her  exalted  opinion  of  him.  On  one  occasion  she  heard 
her  blaming  him  for  some  generous  acts  which  had  met  with  an  ungrateful  return 
— "  but,"  she  exclaimed,  **  it  is  always  so  with  him — he  is  so  good  himself  that  he 
cannot  understand  how  bad  other  people  may  be.**  ...  On  one  occasion  my  mother 
had  been  punished  for  some  fault,  not  harshly  nor  unjustly,  but  in  a  way  to  make 
an  impression.  Some  little  time  after,  her  mother  being  displeased  with  her  for 
some  trifle,  reminded  her  in  a  slightly  taunting  way  of  this  painful  past.  She  was 
deeply  mortified,  her  heart  swelled,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  she  turned  away,  but 
she  heard  her  father  say  in  a  kind  tone  to  her  mother,  "  My  dear,  a  fault  in  so 
young  a  child  once  punished  should  be  forgotten."  My  mother  told  me  she  could 
never  forget  the  warm  gush  of  gratitude  that  filled  her  childish  heart  at  these  wordsi, 
probably  not  intended  for  her  ear.  These  are  trifling  details,  but  they  show  cha- 
racter  

My  grandfather*s  manners  to  us,  his  grandchildren,  were  delightfuL  I  can 
characterize  them  by  no  other  word.  He  talked  with  us  freely,  affectionately,  nerer 
lost  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  pleasure  or  a  good  lesson.  He  reproved  without 
wounding  us,  and  commended  without  making  us  vain.  He  took  pains  to  correct 
our  errors  and  false  ideas,  checked  the  bold,  encouraged  the  timid,  and  tried  to 
teach  us  to  reason  soundly  and  feel  rightly.  Our  smaller  follies  he  treated  with 
good-humored  raillery,  our  graver  ones  with  kind  and  serious  admonition.  He  was 
watchful  over  our  manners,  and  called  our  attention  to  every  violation  of  propriety. 
He  did  not  interfere  with  our  education,  technically  so  called,  except  by  advis- 
ing us  what  studies  to  pursue,  what  books  to  read,  and  by  questioning  us  on 
the  books  which  we  did  read.  I  was thrown  most  into  com- 
panionship with  him.  I  loved  him  very  devotedly,  and  sought  every  opportunity 
of  being  with  him.  As  a  child  I  used  to  follow  him  about,  and  draw  as  near  to 
him  as  I  could.  I  remember  when  I  was  .small  enough  to  sit  on  his  knee  and  play 
with  his  watch  chain.  As  a  girl  I  would  join  him  in  his  walks  on  the  terrace,  sit 
with  him  over  the  fire  during  the  winter  twilight,  or  by  the  open  windows  in  sum- 
mer. As  child,  girl  and  woman,  I  loved  and  honored  him  above  all  earthly  beings. 
And  well  I  might.  From  him  seemed  to  flow  all  the  pleasures  of  my  life.  To  him 
I  owed  all  the  small  blessings  and  joyful  surprises  of  my  childish  and  giriish  years. 
His  nature  was  so  en)inently  sympathetic,  that  with  those  he  loved,  he  could  enter 
into  their  feelings,  anticipjite  their  wishes,  gratify  their  tastes,  and  surround  them 
with  an  atmosphere  of  affection.  I  was  fond  of  riding,  and  was  rising  above  that 
childish  simplicity  when,  provided  I  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  I  cared  nothing  for  my 
equipments,  and  when  an  old  saddle  or  broken  bridle  were  matters  of  no  moment. 
I  was  beginning  to  be  fastidious,  but  I  had  never  told  my  wishes.  I  was  standing 
one  bright  day  in  the  portico,  when  a  man  rode  up  to  the  door  with  a  beautiful 
lady's  saddle  and  bridle  before  him.  My  heart  bounded.  These  coveted  articles 
were  deposited  at  my  feet.  My  grandfather  came  out  of  his  room  to  tell  me  they 
were  mine. 

When  about  fifteen  years  old,  I  began  to  think  of  a  watch,  but  knew  the  state 
of  my  father's  finances  promised  no  such  indulgence.  One  afternoon  the  letter-bag 
was  brought  in.  Among  the  letters  was  a  small  packet  addressed  to  my  grandfa- 
ther. It  had  the  Philadelphia  mark  upon  it.  I  looked  at  it  with  indifferent,  incu- 
rious eye.    Three  hours  after,  an  elegant  lady's  watch  with  chain  and  seals  was  in 
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my  hand,  which  trembled  for  very  joy.  My  Bible  came  fW>m  him,  my  Shakspeare, 
my  first  writing-table,  my  first  handsome  writing-desk,  my  first  Leghorn  hat,  my  first 
silk  dress.  What,  in  short,  of  all  my  small  treasures  did  not  come  from  him  ?  .  . 
My  sisters,  according  to  their  wants  and  tastes,  were  equally  thought  of,  equally 
proTided  for.  Our  grandfather  seemed  to  read  our  hearts,  to  see  our  inrisible 
wishes,  to  be  our  good  genius,  to  wave  the  fairy  wand,  to  brighten  our  young  lires 
by  his  goodness  and  his  gifts.  But  I  have  written  enough  for  this  time — and  in- 
deed what  can  I  say  hereafter,  but  to  repeat  the  same  tale  of  love  and  kindness.  .  . 
I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Randall, 

Very  truly  yours, 

A  younger  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  ber 
husband : 

9r.  SEETAa,*  May  MM,  1889. 

Faithful  to  my  promise,  dearest  ,  I  shall  spend  an  hour  ercry  Sunday 

in  writing  all  my  childish  recollections  of  my  dear  grandfather,  which  are  sufficiently 
distinct  to  relate  to  you.  My  memory  seems  crowded  with  them,  and  they  hare 
the  yiyidness  of  realities ;  but  all  are  trifles  in  themselves,  such  as  I  might  talk  to 
you  by  the  hour,  but  when  I  have  taken  up  my  pen,  they  seem  almost  too  childish 
to  write  down.  But  these  remembrances  are  precious  to  me,  because  they  are  of 
AtV/i,  and  because  they  restore  him  to  me  as  he  then  was,  when  his  cheerfulness  and 
afiection  were  the  warm  sun  in  which  his  family  all  basked  and  wore  invigorated. 
Cheerfulness,  love,  benevolence,  wisdom,  seemed  to  animate  his  whole  form.  His 
face  beamed  with  them.  You  remember  how  active  was  his  step,  how  lively  and 
even  playful  were  his  manners. 

I  cannot  describe  the  feelings  of  veneration,  admiration  and  love  that  existed  in 
my  heart  towards  him.  I  looked  on  him  as  a  being  too  great  and  good  for  my  com- 
prehension ;  and  yet  I  felt  no  fear  to  approach  him,  and  be  taught  by  him  some  of 
the  childish  sp.orts  that  I  delighted  in.  When  he  walked  in  the  garden  and  would 
call  the  children  to  go  with  him,  we  raced  after  and  before  him,  and  we  were  made 
perfectly  happy  by  this  permission  to  accompany  him.  Not  one  of  ua  in  our  wildest 
moods  ever  placed  a  foot  on  one  of  the  garden  beds,  for  that  would  violate  one  of 
his  rules,  and  yet  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  harsh  word  to  one  of  us,  or  speak  in  a 
raised  tone  of  voice,  or  use  a  threat.  He  simply  said,  "  do,"  or  "  do  not."  He 
would  gather  fruit  for  us,  seek  out  the  ripest  figs,  or  bring  down  tlie  cherries  from 
on  high  above  our  heads  with  a  long  stick,  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  a  hook 
and  a  little  net  bag.  .  .  .  One  of  our  earliest  amusements  was  in  running  races 
on  the  terrace,  or  around  the  lawn.  He  placed  us  according  to  our  ages,  giving  the 
youngest  and  smallest  the  start  of  all  the  others  by  some  yards,  and  so  on,  and  then 
he  raised  his  arm  high  with  his  white  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  on  which  our  eager 
eyes  were  fixed,  and  slowly  counted  three,  at  which  number  he  dropt  the  handker- 
chief and  we  started  off*  to  finish  the  race  by  returning  to  the  starting-place  and 
receiving  our  reward  of  dried  fruit — three  figs,  prunes  or  dates  to  the  victor,  two 
to  the  second,  and  one  to  the  lagger  who  came  in  last  These  were  our  summer 
sports  with  him. 

I  was  born  the  year  he  was  elected  President,  and  except  one  winter  that  we 
spent  with  him  in  Washington,  I  never  was  with  him  during  that  season  until  after 

>  In  France. 
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he  had  retired  from  office.  During  hte  abeenoes,  all  the  children  who  could  write 
eorresponded  with  him.  Their  letten  were  duly  answered,'  and  it  was  a  aad  mor- 
tification to  me  that  I  had  not  learned  to  write  before  hla  return  to  Uto  at  homfl^ 
and  of  course  had  no  letter  firom  him.  Whenerer  an  opportunity  occurred,  be  Mttt 
us  books,  and  he  ncTer  saw  a  little  story  or  piece  of  poetry  in  a  newspaper  Mtoed 
to  our  ages  and  tastes,  that  he  did  not.  preserre  It  and  send  it  to  us ;  and  from  him 
we  learnt  the  habit  of  maldng  these  misceilaneous  collections  by  pasting  In  a  Uttla 
paper  booli  made  for  the  purpose,  anything  of  the  sort  that  we  reoelTed  from  him 
or  got  otherwise.* 

On  winter  erenings,  when  it  grew  too  dark  to  read,  in  the  half  hour  that  paled 
before  candles  came  in,  as  we  all  sat  round  the  fire,  he  taught  us  several  chOdlsh 
games,  and  would  play  them  with  us.  I  remember  that  **ero8S  questions,*'  and  **  I 
loTC  my  love  with  an  A,**  were  two  I  learned  from  him ;  and  we  would  teach  some 
of  ours  to  him.  When  the  candles  were  brought,  all  was  quiet  immediately,  for  be 
took  up  his  book  to  read,  and  we  would  not  speak  out  of  a  whisper  lest  we  should 
disturb  him,  and  generally  we  followed  his  example  and  took  a  book-Hmd  I  hvn 
seen  him  raise  his  eyes  from  his  own  book  and,  look  round  on  the  little  drde  of  ' 
readers,  and  smile  and  make  some  remark  to  mamma  about  It  When  the  snow  fell 
we  would  go  out  as  soon  as  It  stopped  to  dear  It  off  the  terraces  with  shoTeby  thai 
he  might  haTo  his  usual  walk  on  them  without  treading  in  snow.* 

He  often  made  us  little  presents.  I  remember  his  giring  us  **  Parents*  Aasia> 
taut,**  *  and  that  we  drew  lots,  and  that  she  who  drew  the  longest  straw  had  the 
first  reading  of  the  book— the  next  longest  straw  entitled  the  drawer  to  the  second 
reading — the  shortest,  to  the  last  reading  and  the  ownership  of  the  book.  Often 
he  discoyercd,  we  Imew  not  how,  tome  cheririied  object  of  our  desires,  and  the  first 
.  intimation  we  had  of  hid  knowing  the  wish  was  its  unexpected  gratification.  Sister 
Anne  gare  a  silk  dress  to  sister  Ellen.  Cornelia  [then  eight  or  ten  years  old] 
going  up  stairs,  involuntarily  expressed  aloud  some  feelings  which  possessed  her 
bosom  on  the  occasion,  by  saying ,  **  I  never  had  a  silk  dress  in  my  life."  The  next 
day  a  silk  dress  came  from  Charlottesville  for  Cornelia — and  (to  make  the  rest  of  us 
equally  happy)  also  a  pair  of  pretty  dresses  for  Mary  and  myself.  One  day  I  was 
passing  hastily  through  the  glass  door  from  the  hall  to  the  portico ;  there  was  a 
broken  pane  which  caught  my  muslin  dress  and  tore  it  sadly.  Grandpapa  was 
standing  by  and  saw  the  disaster.  A  few  days  after  he  came  into  mammals  sitting- 
room  with  a  bundle  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  me,  **  I  have  been  mending  your  dress 
for  you.^*    He  had  himself  selected  for  me  another  beautiful  dress.    I  had  for  a 

*  Of  the  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Bankhead,  we  know  nothing.  8he  died  early,  and 
they  are  probably  lost.  Those  addressed  to  the  next  grand-daughter  were  nameroas, 
No  copies  were  kept  of  them,  and  they  were  all  lost  at  sea— while  following  their  owner 
to  a  Northern  city.  The  younger  grand-daughters  were  too  younff  to  receive  more  than 
one  or  two  apiece  from  him.  For  specimens  of  these,  addressed  to  children  five  or  six 
years  old,  see  Appendix,  No.  23. 

*  Some  of  these  harmless  scrap-books  were  mistaken  by  a  visitor  (or  writer  in  the 
newspapers,  who  claimed  to  derive  his  information  from  a  visitor)  for  collections 
by  Mr.  Jefi'erson  of  all  the  attacks  made  on  him  in  the  public  journals !  There  was  not 
a  trace  of  truth  in  the  statement.  Mr.  Jefferson  very  rarely  read,  and  never  took  pains 
to  preserve  an  attack  on  himself. 

*  The  writer  of  the  above,  assured  us  personally,  that  the  task  here  described  was 
too  eagerly  coveted  to  be  permitted  to  a  domestic — and  that  it  would  have  been  a 
gratification  to  the  little  shovellers,  to  sweep  the  long  terraces  with  their  hair,  to 
express  their  love  for  him  for  whose  leet  they  were  preparing  them. 

*  Miss  Edgworth's  works  were  collected  as  they  appeared,  and  given  to  the  children. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  hearty  admirer  of  Bfisa  Edgwortn— notwithstandinj^  the  very  few 
novels  he  ever  read. 
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long  time  a  great  desire  to  hare  a  guitar.  A  lady  of  our  neighborhood  was  going 
to  the  West  and  wished  to  part  with  her  guitar,  but  she  asked  so  high  a  price  that  I 
never  in  my  dreams  aspired  to  its  possession.    One  morning  on  going  down  to 

breakfast,  I  saw  the  guitar.    It  had  been  sent  up  by  Mrs. for  us  to  look  at, 

and  grandpapa  told  me  that  if  I  would  promise  to  learn  to  play  on  it  I  should  hare 
it.  I  never  shall  forget  my  ecstasies.  I  was  but  fourteen  years  old  and  the  first 
wish  of  my  heart  was  unexpectedly  gratified 

Pages  more  might  be  filled  with  written  and  oral  recol- 
lections of  the  same  tenor.  The  flight  of  years  has  not  dimnied 
the  love  with  which  all  those  of  his  household  regarded  him ; 
and  the  impression  which  he  left  on  their  memories,  is  far  too 
deeply  stamped  for  anything  but  death  to  efluce.  But,  as  one 
of  the  narrators  has  asked,  "  what  can  be  said  hereafter  but  to 
repeat  the  same  tale  of  love  and  kindness  ?^ 


CHAPTEE    IX. 
1810—1813. 

Jefferson's  Correspondence  in  1810— Anticipates  a  Financial  Crash  in  England— Basalan 
Ambassador  and  Jeflfbrson— Publications  suggested  by  Jeflferson— Correspondence 
of  1811— Letter  to  Eppes— Views  on  Colonization  and  on  Daties  of  Oovemment 
in  relation  tliereto— Misunderstandings  in  Madison's  Cabinet — ^Doane's  Attack  on 
Gallatin — His  Appeals  to  Jefferson  for  Aid— His  Attack  on  the  President — Jefferson's 
Views  on  proper  Sacrifices  to  Party  Unity — His  Toleration  to  Individoal  Differences 
of  Opinion  in  hfs  Party — Gallatin— Thomas  Bitchie — South  American  Revolt — Jefferson 
advises  Barlow  how  to  address  Napoleon — His  Views  on  War  and  Peace — "  Gives 
Glory  "  to  Gerry  for  **  Rasping  down  "  Traitors— The  Conduct  of  the  New  England 
Federalists — Quincy's  Declaration  that  it  was  the  Duty  of  some  States  to  prepare  for  a 
Separation  of  the  Union — Resolutions  of  Federal  Caucus  in  Boston — Gerry  pronooncea 
their  Doctrines  Seditious— Legislature  go  further — Jefferson's  Illness — His  Letter  to 
Rush — Correspondence  of  1812 — His  Reconciliation  with  John  Adams— War  declared 
between  United  States  and  Great  Britain — Jefferson's  Views  of  the  kind  of  War  it  was 
Expedient  to  wage — His  Suggestions  to  the  President — Sanguine  Hopes— Views  after 
Hull's  Surrender — A  Glimpse  of  Jefferson's  Pecuniary  Affairs — He  is  urged  to  become 
a  Candidate  for  the  Presidency — Urged  to  enter  Mr.  Madison's  Cabinet — General 
Result  of  the  War  in  1812— Conduct  of  the  New  England  Federalists — Disunion  insti- 
gated from  the  Pulpit — Quincy's  Attack  on  the  War  and  on  Jefferson  in  Congrera — 
Tallmadge's  Speecli— Clay's  Reply  to  Quincy — Presidential  Election— Progress  of  the 
War  in  1813 — Jefferson's  Remarks  and  Suggestions  thereon — Massachusetts  legislature 
resolve  that  it  is  ''unbecoming  a* Moral  and  Religious  People  "  to  express  Approbation 
of  the  Military  or  Naval  Exploits  of  the  War — Massachusetts  Officials  do  not  attend 
the  Funeral  of  Lawrence — Quincy's  llcsolution  in  regard  to  Admission  of  States  formed 
from  Louisiana — Remonstrance  of  lyfassachusetts  Legislature  against  the  War — False 
Statements  of  the  Document  in  regard  to  Impressment,  etc. — Smuggling  and  Selling 
Sui)plies  to  tile  Enemy — How  fostered  in  New  Euj^land — Evasions  of  the  Revenue 
Laws— British  Blockade  extended — The  portion  of  New  England  still  Exempted — Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  attempts  to  Recall  the  Militia  of  that  State  from  Canada — Proceed- 
ings in  Congress  thereon- Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey- 
Commodore  Decatur's  Account  of  the  ''Blue-light"  Treason — Jefferson's  Corres- 
pondence in  1S13— Dirge  of  the  Indian  Rare — .Jefferson's  Letters  to  Eppes  on  the 
%  Banks  and  Currency — Attempt  of  Boston  Banks  to  prevent  the  Government  from 

obtaining  Loans — Their  Run  on  Banks  of  Middle  and  Southern  States — Purchase  of 
English  Government  Bills — The  Massachusetts  Press  and  Pulpit  denounce  those 
who  lend  Money  to  our  Government — A  new  Rupture  between  Adams  and  Jefferson 
threatened — Reconciliation  between  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  Adams — Jefferson's  Views 
of  Style  in  Writing. 


AVe  again  recur  to  Mr.  Jeffei'son's  correspondence  during 
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1810.     His  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  both  Great  Britain  and 
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France  remained  tinabated.    He  wrote  Dr.  Jones,  a  Virginia 
member  of  Congress,  March  5th : 

'*  Our  difficulties  are  indeed  great,  if  we  consider  ourselTes  alone.  But  when 
Tiewed  in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe,  they  are  the  joys  of  Paradise.  In  the 
eternal  revolution  of  ages,  the  destinies  hare  placed  our  portion  of  existence  amidst 
such  scenes  of  tumult  and  outrage,  as  no  other  period,  withing  our  linowledge,  had 
presented.  Every  government  but  one  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  demolished,  a 
conqueror  roaming  over  the  earth  with  havoc  and  destruction,  a  pirate  spreading 
misery  and  ruin  over  the  face  of  the  ocean.  Indeed,  my  friend,  ours  is  a  bed  of 
roses.  And  the  system  of  government  which  shall  keep  us  afloat  amidst  this  wreck 
of  the  world,  will  be  immortalized  in  history.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  our  petty 
squabbles  and  heart  burnings,  and  we  have  something  of  the  blue  devils  at  times,  as 
to  these  raw-heads  and  bloody-bones  who  are  eating  up  other  nations.  But  happily 
for  us,  the  Mammoth  cannot  swim,  nor  the  Leviathan  move  on  dry  land :  and  if  we 
will  keep  out  of  their  way,  they  cannot  ^et  at  us.** 

Commenting  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Law  on  "the  miserable  policy  " 
pursued  by  England  "  of  teasing  and  embarrassing  us  by  ally- 
ing itself  with  a  faction  here,  not  a  tenth  of  the  people,  noisy 
and  unprincipled,"  he  thus  met  the  charge  of  having  been 
influenced  by  enmity  in  his  own  official  conduct  towards  that 
country : 

**  With  respect  to  myself^  I  saw  great  reason  to  believe  their  ministers  were 
weak  enough  to  credit  the  newspaper  trash  about  a  supposed  personal  enmity  in 
myself  towards  England.  This  wretched  party  imputation  was  beneath  the  notice 
of  wise  men.  England  never  did  me  a  personal  injury,  other  than  in  open  war ; 
and  for  numerous  individuals  there,  I  have  great  esteem  and  friendship.  And  I 
must  have  had  a  mind  far  below  the  duties  of  my  station,  to  have  felt  either  national 
partialities  or  antipathies  in  conducting  the  affairs  confided  to  me.  My  affections 
were  first  for  my  own  country,  and  then,  generally,  for  all  mankind ;  and  nothing 
but  minds  placing  themselves  above  the  passions,  in  the  functionaries  of  this 
country,  could  have  preserved  us  from  the  war  to  which  their  provocations  have 
been  constantly  urging  us." 

In  two  or  three  letters  during  the  year,  he  expressed  antici- 
pations of  "  a  crush "  in  the  "  internal  structure  "  of  England, 
owing  to  the  remarkable  state  of  her  monetary  affairs.  These 
views  were  not  confined  to  him  or  his  party ;  and  in  looking 
back  over  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  it  only  appears  won- 
derful that  they  were  not  realized.* 

1  The  Bank  of  England  had  suspended  specie  payments  in  February,  1797,  and  they 
were  not  resumed  until  1823,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.  The  bank  had,  we  think, 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  specie  in  its  vaults  at  the  time  of  suspension.  Its  circu- 
lation prior  to  that  event,  was  eleven  or  twelve  millions  of  pounds.  In  1810,  when 
Mr.  Jenerson  wrote,  its  circulation  had  reached  eighteen  millions ;  and  before  1820,  it 
had  reached  thirty  millions,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.    The  notes  of 
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A  Russian  Ambassador  [Count  Pahlen]  reached  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  1810,  and  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to 
convey  to  Mr.  Jefferson  by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
assurances  of  that  monarch's  continued  friendly  regard.  The 
reply  did  not  fail  to  urge  the  customary  views  in  relation  to  the 
union  of  maritime  policies  between  Kussia  and  the  United 
States. 

We  find  Mr.  Jefferson  proposing  to  William  Duane  (August 
12th)  to  publish  Baxter's  abridgment  and  continuation  of  Hume's 
history  of  England — although  he  admitted  that  the  work  lacked 
equally  in  styje  and  profundity.  The  avowed  object  was  to 
supplant  a  book  which  had  "  undermined  the  free  principles  of 
the  English  government,"  and  the  style  of  which  had  rendered 
it  "  the  manual  of  every  student."  He  also  proposed  the  publi- 
cation of  De  Tracy's  Commentary  on  Montesquieu,  the  manti- 
script  of  which  had  been  confided  to  him  by  the  author  for  that 
purpose,  should  he  consider  it  advisable.  Duane  translated  and 
published  it,  the  proof-sheets  being  Been  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Duane  proposed  a  revision  of  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  and  Jeffer- 
son replied  that  "he  did  contemplate  some  day  the  making 
additions  and  corrections  to  them ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  take 
the  benefit  of  his  whole  life  to  make  collections  and  observations, 
and  let  the  editing  them  be  posthumous."  He  never  found 
time,  if  he  did  inclination,  to  make  the  effort;  and  on  the  whole, 
it  perhaps  may  be  considered  fortunate.' 

We  shall  close  these  brief  extracts  from  his  correspondence 


tho  bank  vrcre  as  irredeemable,  at  the  time,  as  our  owu  old  continental  currency ;  the 
debts  of  England  were  rolling  up  with  frightful  velocity ;  and  reasoning  from  all  the 
analogies  the  world  had  ever  presented,  nearly  all  foreigners  throughout  Christendom 
looked  daily  for  a  giving  way  of  commercial  confidence,  and  some  tremendous  conse- 
quent convulsion.  That  this  did  not  occur,  is  not  onlv  a  better  proof  of  England's 
enormous  resources  than  even  her  iron  struggle  with  Napoleon,  but  perhaps  the  best 

Eroof  her  history  contains  of  the  inflexible,  all-defying  and  all-sacrificing  national  spirit  of 
er  people. 
»  On  some  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  original  work,  especially  the  politi(\'il  ones,  his 
later  views  would  have  been  valuable.  But  the  attempt  to  carry  them  all  out  on  a  scale 
befitting  his  reputation  elsewhere,  would  have  involved  a  vast  range  of  inquiry— and  the 
preparation  of  almost  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  sciences.  Was  he  prepared  for  this  ?  The 
original  when  written  was  a  wonderful  compilation  in  some  departments.  It  also  had 
strong  original  features  to  commend  it— was  a  most  felicitous  application  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  science  to  the  business  and  interests  of  society.  But  while  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
been  "  governing  men  and  guiding  States,"  the  chariot  wheels  of  science  had  not  tarried. 
Men  just  as  able  as  himself  to  press  forward  its  investigations,  had  separately  taken  up 
its  branches,  and  unfolded  vast  new  reaches  of  fact  and  theory.  Could  an  old  man, 
sixty-seven  years  old,  though  perfectly  at  his  leisure,  go  back  and  overtake  them— and 
then  add  something  worthy  ofthe  time  and  pen  of  an  eminent  statesman  ?  There  can  be 
but  one  rational  answer  to  this  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  first  deliberate  reflec- 
tion Mr.  Jefferson  gave  to  the  »r.bject,  saggested  the  inevitable  conclusion. 
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in  1810,  with   the  following  from  a  letter  to  David  Howel, 
December  15th : 

"  I  read  one  or  two  newspapers  a  week,  but  with  reluctance  giTe  even  that  time 
from  Tacitus  and  Horace,  and  so  much  other  more  agreeable  reading ;  indeed,  I 
give  more  time  to  exercise  of  the  body  than  of  the  mind,  belicTlng  it  wholesome  to 
both.  I  enjoj,  Sn  recollection,  my  ancient  friendships,  and  suffer  no  new  circum- 
stances to  mix  alloy  with  them.  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  forming  opinions  on 
what  is  passing  among  them,  because  I  havO  such  entire  confidence  in  their  integ- 
rity and  wisdom  as  to  be  satisfied  all  is  going  right,  and  that  every  one  is  doing  his 
best  in  the  station  confided  to  him.  Under  these  impressions,  accept  sincere  assu- 
rances of  my  continued  esteem  and  respect  for  yourself  personally,  and  my  best 
wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness.'* 

But  a  limited  space  will  be  devoted  to  the  correspondence  of 
1811.  It  has  the  usual  literary  and  political  variety,  but  perhaps 
contains  few  essentially  new  views,  or  statements  which  connect 
the  writer  in  an  interesting  light  with  important  passing  events. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eppes,  not  heretofore  published,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son thus  referred  to  the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  certain 
documents  pertaining  to  that  question  : 

To  John  W.  Eppbs. 

MoKTiCKLLO,  Jan,  5,  ISll. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  two  letters  of  Dec.  14th  reached  this  place  just  after  I  had  left  it  for 
Bedford.  This  has  occasioned  the  delay  of  the  answer.  I  now  inclose  you  the 
paper  you  requested  on  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  bad  polygraph  copy ; 
however,  it  is  legible.  There  is  nothing  secret  in  the  paper,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
freely  used  as  you  please,  except  that  I  would  not  have  it  printed,  but  with  the 
advice  of  the  President.  With  his  sanction,  if  it  be  thought  material  to  satisfy  the 
public  opinion  on  the  solidity  of  a  right,  the  assertion  of  which  may  lead  to  war,  it 
may  be  printed.  But  the  paper  I  send  you  wants  a  very  material  appendix.  This 
was  a  chronological  table  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  discovery  and  history  of 
Louisiana  which  I  compiled  from  all  the  authors  I  possess  or  could  obtain  who  have 
written  on  Louisiana,  with  a  reference  to  the  authority  of  every  fact.  This  is  not 
now  among  my  papers,  and  I  have  no  conception  what  has  become  of  it,  unless  it 
remains  in  the  office  of  State.  I  sent  both  papers  to  that  office,  and  perhaps  only 
the  original  of  the  principal  paper  may  have  been  returned  to  me.  I  write  by  this 
post  to  Mr.  Graham,  to  examine,  and  if  he  has  not  the  original  of  the  chrono- 
logical table,  to  lend  me  his  copy,  from  which  I  will  send  you  one.  With  respect 
to  the  boundaries,  they  are  as  well  ascertained  as  those  of  any  unsettled  country 
whatever,  as  well  as  the  boundaries  of  several  of  these  States,  about  which  di:»pute3 
still  exist,  and  as  the  boundaries  of  many  of  the  unsettled  northern  countries  of 
Europe.* 


Mr.  Jeflferson  considered  the  main  branch  of  the  Rio  Bravo  the  western  boundary 
of  Louisiana,  as  far  as  that  river  extended.    See  his  letter  to  Hellish,  December  31,  ISlti^ 
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I  proposed  to  Francis,  as  jou  desired,  his  staying  here.    He  asked  me  if  I  had 

written  to  you  to  ask  pennission  for  his  stay.    I  told  him  I  had,  and  that  you  left  it 

to  himself.    He  said  at  once  he  would  stay.    I  have  put  him  into  his  Latin  gram* 

mar,  rather  to  learn  him  to  exercise  his  memory  in  getting  by  heart,  than  from  an 

expectation  that  he  may  otherwise  profit  from  it  as  yet    I  obserre  he  gets  very 

readily  and  perfectly.     I  inclose  you  a  letter  from  him.     Accept  assurances  of  mj 

constant  affection. 

Th.  Jktfkbsox. 

He  expressed  the  following  opinions  in  regard  to  the  colo- 
nization of  American  people  of  color  in  Africa,  and  in  regard  to 
the  duties  of  our  Government  in  the  premises : 

To  Mr.  John  Lynch. 

Momcxixo,  January  21, 1811. 
Sir: 

You  haye  asked  my  opinion  on  the  proposition  of  Mrs.  Mifflin,  to  take  mea- 
sures for  procuring,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  an  establishment  to  which  the  people  of 
color  of  these  States  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  colonized  under  the  auspices  of 
different  gOTcmments.  Having  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  on  this  subject,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  hare  ever  thought  it  the  most  desirable  measure 
which  could  be  adopted  for  gradually  drawing  off  this  part  of  our  population,  most 
advantageously  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  us.  Going  from  a  country  possessing 
all  the  useful  arts,  they  might  be  the  means  of  transplanting  them  among  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Africa,  and  would  thus  carry  back  to  the  country  of  their  origin,  the 
seeds  of  civilization  which  might  render  their  sojournment  and  sufferings  here  a 
blessing  in  the  end  to  that  country." 

After  mentioning  his  own  correspondence  when  President, 
with  other  governments,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Executive,  to  procure  an  "  asylum  to  which  these  people 
might  be  occasionally  sent,"  and  after  giving  some  particulars 
of  the  Sierra  Leone  establishment,  he  added  : 

"  You  inquire  further,  whether  I  would  use  my  endeavors  to  procure  for  such 
an  Cotablishmerit  security  against  violence  from  other  powers,  and  particularly  from 
France  ?  Certainly,  I  shall  be  willing  to  do  anything  I  can  to  give  it  effect  and 
6.\foty.  But  I  am  but  a  private  individual,  and  could  only  use  endeavors  with  pri- 
vate individuals ;  whereas,  the  National  Government  can  address  themselves  at  once 
to  those  of  Europe  to  obtain  the  desired  security,  and  will  unquestionably  be  ready 
to  exert  its  influence  with  those  nations  for  an  object  so  benevolent  in  itself 
and  so  important  to  a  great  portion  of  its  constituents.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  to 
be  wished  than  that  the  United  States  would  themselves  undertake  to  make  such  an 
establishment  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Exclusive  of  motives  of  humanity,  the  com- 
luercial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  might  repay  all  its  expenses.  But  for  this, 
the  national  mind  ia  not  yet  prepared.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  many  of 
these  people  would  voluntarily  consent  to  such  an  exchange  of  situation,  and  very 
certain  that  few  of  those  advanced  to  a  certain  age  in  habits  of  slavery,  would  be 


'X 
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capable  of  self-gOTernmeDt.  This  should  not,  howerer,  discourage  the  experiment, 
nor  the  early  trial  of  it ;  and  the  proposition  should  be  made  with  all  the  prudent 
cautions  and  attentions  requisite  to  reconcile  it.  to  the  interests,  the  safety,  and  the 
prejudices  of  all  parties.*' 

The  misunderstandings  in  Mr.  Madison's  Cabinet,  already 
adverted  to,  had  continued  to  increase,  and  they  found  incite- 
ments in  the  differing  opinions  of  its  members  in  regard  to  the 
proper  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  England  and  France. 
Gallatin's  and  Smith's  opposition  to  each  other's  views  became 
more  personal  and  extreme,  and  the  President  was  accused  by 
the  friends  of  the  latter,  of  leaning  too  strongly  towards  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  is  certain  that  the  President  had 
very  great  confidence  in  the  ability  and  experience  of  Gallatin. 
He  had  originally  intended  to  make  him  Secretary  of  State,  but 
had  been  compelled  to  forego  his  purpose  reluctantly,  and  at 
the  last  moment,  owing  to  the  anticipated  opposition  of  a  party 
in  the  Senate,  who  were  friends  of  the  individual  designated 
to  that  office.* 

1  We  are  enabled  to  state  the  following  facts  f^om  an  nnqnestionable  source.  The 
President  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  the  State  department  to  Gallatin.  The  latter  was 
consulted,  and  was  highly  gratified  at  the  proposal,  because  it  would  afford  him  a  relief 
from  the  long  drudgery  be  had  undergone  in  the  Treasury  department,  and  because 
ha?inff  personally  favored  George  Clinton's  nomination  to  the  Presidency  rather  than 
Mr.  Madison's,  it  came  as  an  acceptable  token  of  unbroken  regard  from  the  latter.  But 
as  a  warm  opposition  was  anticipated,  it  was  considered  best  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret 
until  the  nomination  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  Giles  was  very  hostile  to  Gallatin;  and 
both  Robert  Smith  and  his  brother  General  Samuel  Smith  (then  in  the  Senate)  were 
opposed  to  his  transfer  to  the  State  department;  the  main  ot^ection  of  the  latter  being 
(we  are  informed  by  one  of  bis  family)  that  it  was  unbecoming  that  a  foreign  bom  citizen 
shdbld  be  selected  to  conduct  our  correspondences  with/oretgn  nations. 

The  contemplated  appointment  of  Gallatin  to  the  State  department  began  to  be  sus- 
pected because  no  other  individual  was  mentioned  for  ^e  place ;  and  it  became  fully 
disclosed  by  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  a  lady.  She  cordially  congratulated  Mrs.  Gallatin  on 
her  husband's  promotion,  and  the  latter,  taken  by  surprise,  admitted  that  it  was  an 
agreeable  lightening  of  his  official  labors,  etc.  It  was  not  long  before  Giles,  with  his 
customary  rapidity  of  action,  placed  ievenUen  written  objections  to  Gallatin's  appoint- 
ment in  the  President's  hands,  requesting  that  they  might  also  be  communicated  to 
Gallatin.  The  President  very  quietly  suffgested  that  if  they  were  intended  for  Gallatin, 
Giles  had  better  himself  deliver  them  f  There  was  an  immediate  mustering  of  heads 
among  the  hostile  senators.  Gallatin  became  alarmed,  and  asked  the  President  to  leave 
him  in  his  present  situation.  But  Madison's  passive  determination  of  character  now 
shone  forth,  and  he  peremptorily  refused.  He  said,  if  the  Senate  intended  to  dictate  his 
nominations,  or  otherwise  reject  unexceptionable  men,  there  would  never  be  a  better 
time  than  then  for  him  to  find  out  whether  he  was  President  or  not ;  and  the  American 
people  must  decide  whether  he  had  done  wrong  in  making,  or  the  Senate  in  rejecting, 
the  nomination.  Finally,  GallaUn  f^anklv  admitted,  that,  af^r  his  long  services,  he  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  a  rejection.  **That,"  said  Mr.  Madison,  '^puta  different  face  on 
the  matter  ;  though  he  greatly  regretted  that  Mr.  Gallatin  had  not  tnoufirht  of  this  earlier, 
and  before  he  [the  President]  had  completed  all  his  arrangements."  (It  is  not  probable 
that  we  use  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  Maoison,  but  we  have  felt  authorized  to  place  them  in 
quotation  marks,  as  we  received  them  substantially  as  his  from  one  who  often  heard  the 
matter  talked  of  by  hira.)  Gallatin  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Treasury  department, 
and  in  recasting  the  Cabinet,  Robert  Smith  was  designated  to  the  State  deiiartment. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  facts  that  go  to  show  that  the  opposition  of  Smith's  f^endp 
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The  differences  in  the  Cabinet  corresponded  with  those 
between  two  Kepublican  wings  or  factions  in  the  Senate,  and 
finally  the  feud  began  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  newspapers. 
Duane,  of  the  Aurora,  passed  some  public  strictures  on  Gallatin. 
Thereupon  Lieper  (Jefferson's  old  friend,  and  correspondent  in 
Philadelphia)  and  some  other  eminent  Kepublicans  withdrew 
necessary  pecuniary  accommodations  which  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  extending  to  Duane.  The  latter  appealed  to  Jeffer- 
son for  aid.  The  answer  (March  28th,  1811)  paid  a  noble 
tribute  to  Gallatin,  and  avowed  the  writer's  continued  confi- 
dence in  him,  but  he  informed  the  editor  of  the  Aurora  that  his 
own  services  in  the  cause  of  Republicanism  "  constituted  too 
strong  a  claim  on  the  good  wishes  of  every  friend  of  elective 
government,  to  be  effaced  by  a  solitary  case  of  difference  of 
opinion."  Mr.  Jefferson  promised  to  write  to  a  friend  at  Rich- 
mond to  organize  a  plan  of  extensive  assistance,  and  he  closed 
with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  a  firm  support  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  against  "  schismatizing  on  either  men  or  measures.'' 
He  declared  "  principles  alone  could  justify  that." 

Duane  was  not  controlled  by  this  advice.  He  continued  his 
censures  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  finally  extended 
them  to  the  President.  When  the  Aurora  containing  these 
was  received  in  Richmond,  William  Wirt,  who  had  been  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  plan  for  Duane's  aid  by  Jefferson, 
immediately  wrote  to  the  latter  that  nothing  further  could  be 
done  in  that  direclion.  Jefferson  apprised  Duane  of  this,  not 
concealing  the  opinion  that  his  conduct  had  rendered  suclf  a 
result  inevitable.  This  letter  (dated  April  30tli)  contains  an 
avowal  of  the  writer's  opinions  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  sacri- 
ficing individual  views  to  party  unity,  which  present  an  im- 
portant feature  in  his  political  code.     He  said : 

*'  I  have  thought  it  well  that  you  should  know  exactly  the  feelings  here,  because 
if  you  get  similar  information  from  other  respectable  portions  of  the  Union,  it  will 
naturally  beget  some  suspicion  in  your  own  mind,  that,  finding  such  a  mass  of 
opinion  variant  from  your  own,  you  may  be  under  erroneous  impressions,  meriting 
reexamination  and  consideration.  I  think  an  editor  should  be  independent,  that 
is,  of  personal  influence,  and  not  be  moved  from  his  opinions  on  the  mere  authority 
of  any  individual.     But  with  respect  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  political  section 

to  Gallatin  was  made  with  any  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the  former.  And  at  all 
events,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Smiths,  will  suspect  either  of  them 
of  dishonorable  conduct  or  motives. 
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with  which  he  habitually  accords,  his  duty  seems  very  like  that  of  a  member  of 
Congress.  Some  of  these  indeed  think  that  independence  requires  them  to  follow 
always  their  own  opinion,  without  respect  for  that  of  others.  This  has  never  been 
my  opinion,  nor  my  practice,  when  I  have  been  of  that  or  any  other  body.  Differ- 
ing on  a  particular  question  from  those  whom  I  knew  to  be  of  the  same  political 
principles  with  myself,  and  with  whom  I  generally  thought  and  acted,  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  fallibility  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  my  own  in  particular,  with  a  res- 
pect for  the  accumuUted  Judgment  of  my  friends,  has  induced  me  to  suspect  erro- 
neous impressions  in  myself  to  suppose  my  own  opinion  wrong,  and  to  act  with 
them  on  theirs.  The  want  of  this  spirit  of  compromise,  or  of  self-distrust,  proudly, 
but  falsely,  called  independence,  is  what  gives  the  Federalists  victories  which  they 
could  never  obtain,  if  these  brethren  could  learn  to  respect  the  opinions  of  their 
friends  more  than  of  their  enemies,  and  prevents  many  able  and  honest  men  from 
doing  all  the  good  they  otherwise  might  do.  I  state  these  considerations,  because 
they  have  often  quieted  my  own  conscience  in  voting  and  acting  on  the  judgment 
of  others  against  my  own ;  and  because  they  may  suggest  doubts  to  yourself  in  the 
present  case.  Our  Executive  and  legislative  authorities  are  the  choice  of  the  nation 
and  possess  the  nation^s  confidence.  They  are  chosen  because  they  possess  it,  and 
the  recent  elections  prove  it  has  not  been  abated  by  the  attacks  which  have  for 
some  time  been  kept  up  against  them.  If  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued 
are  approved  by  the  majority,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minority  to  acquiesce  and  con- 
form. It  is  true  indeed  that  dissentients  have  a  right  to  go  over  to  the  minority, 
and  to  act  with  them.  But  I  do  not  believe  your  mind  has  contemplated  that 
course,  that  it  has  deliberately  viewed  the  strange  company  into  which  it  may  be 
led,  step  by  step,  unintended  and  unperceived  by  itself.  The  example  of  John 
Randolph  is  a  caution  to  all  honest  and  prudent  men,  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  self- 
confidence,  and  to  go  with  their  friends,  although  they  may  sometimes  think  they 
are  going  wrong.  After  so  long  a  course  of  steady  adherence  to  the  general  senti- 
ments of  the  Republicans,  it  would  afflict  me  sincerely  to  see  you  separate  from  the 
body,  become  auxiliary  to  the  enemies  of  our  government,  who  have  to  you  been 
the  bitterest  enemies,  who  are  now  chuckling  at  the  prospect  of  division  among  us* 
and,  as  I  am  told,  are  subscribing  for  your  paper.  The  best  indications  of  error 
which  my  experience  has  tested,  is  the  approbation  of  the  Federalists.  Their  con- 
clusions necessarily  follow  the  false  bias  of  their  principles.  I  claim,  however,  no 
right  of  guiding  the  conduct  of  others ;  but  have  indulged  myself  in  these  obser- 
vations from  the  sincere  feelings  of  my  heart.  Retired  from  all  political  inter- 
ferences, I  have  been  induced  into  this  one  by  a  desire,  first  of  being  useful  to  you 
personally,  and  next  of  maintaining  the  Republican  ascendency.  Bo  its  effect  what 
it  may,  I  am  done  with  it,  and  shall  look  on  as  an  inactive,  though  not  an  unfeeling, 
spectator  of  what  is  to  ensue.  As  far  as  my  good  will  may  go,  for  I  can  no  longer 
act,  I  shall  adhere  to  my  government,  executive  and  legislative,  and  as  long  as 
they  are  Republican,  I  shall  go  with  their  measures,  whether  I  think  them  right  or 
wrong ;  because  I  know  they  are  honest,  and  are  wiser  and  better  informed  than  I 
am.  In  doing  this,  however,  I  shall  not  give  up  the  friendship  of  those  who  differ 
from  me,  and  who  have  equal  right  with  myself  to  shape  their  own  course.  In  this 
dipposition  bcf  assured  of  my  continued  esteem  and  respect." 

The  criticism  on  Duane's  couree  implied  in  these  remarks,, 
wounded  his  feelings.    Jeflterson  disavowed  such  an  intention. 
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but  adhered  to  his  position.  The  temper  of  the  celebrated  editor 
of  the  Aurora  was  naturally  vehement,  and  it  had  been  rendered 
intolerant  towards  opponents  by  the  bitter  persecutions  he  had 
endured.  But  he  was  a  sincere  Bepublican,  and  he  exhibited 
his  native  good  sense  on  the  present  occasion  by  not  only 
dropping  all  resentment,  but  by  going  much  oftener  than 
before  for  advice  to  the  friend  whose  "  wounds  "  had  proved  so 
"  faithful." 

A  statement  of  the  various  complaints  made  at  this  period 
against  Gallatin  by  the  opposing  branch  of  the  Sepublicans  will 
be  found  in  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Wirt,  dated  May  3d,  1811. 
The  following  passages  from  it  further  exhibit  the  writer's 
breadth  of  toleration  in  differences  of  opinion  with  honest  and 
able  members  of  his  own  party,  and  they  also  show  that  he 
found  something  to  call  for  his  toleration  in  the  leaders  of  both 
wings: 

**  Mr.  Gallatin^s  support  of  the  bank  has,  I  belieye,  been  disapproved  by  many. 
He  was  not  in  Congress  when  that  was  established,  and  therefore  had  neyer  com- 
mitted himself,  publicly,  on  the  constitutionality  of  that  institution,  nor  do  I  recol- 
lect ever  to  have  heard  him  declare  himself  on  it  I  know  he  derived  immense 
convenience  from  it,  because  they  gave  the  effect  of  ubiquity  to  his  money  wherever 
deposited.  Money  in  New  Orleans  or  Maine  was  at  his  command,  and  by  their 
agency  transformed  in  an  instant  into  money  in  London,  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  or 
Canton.  He  was,  therefore,  cordial  to  the  bank.  I  often  pressed  him  to  divide  the 
public  deposits  among  all  the  respectable  banks,  being  indignant  myself  at  the 
open  hostility  of  that  institution  to  a  government  on  whose  treasuries  they  were 
fattening.  But  his  repugnance  to  it  prevented  my  persisting.  And  if  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  bank,  what  is  the  amount  of  that  crime  or  error  in  whidi  he  had  a 
majority  save  one  in  each  House  of  Congress  as  participators?  yet  on  these  facts, 
endeavors  arc  made  to  drive  from  the  Administration  the  ablest  man  except  the 
President,  who  ever  was  in  it,  and  to  beat  down  the  President  himself,  because  he 
is  unwilling  to  part  with  so  able  a  counsellor." 

Mr.  Wirt  was  authorized  to  show  the  letter  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
editor  of  the  Kichmond  Enquirer,  who  was  a  decided  friend  of 
the  President,  but  was  understood  not  to  be  as  cordial  to  Galla- 
tin. In  fact,  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  letter  was  written 
specially  for  the  eye  of  an  editor,  who,  for  a  union  of  ability 
and  discretion  with  statesmanlike  views,  had  never  been 
equalled  in  his  party,  and  who  consequently  wielded  a  most 
important  influence.  Mr.  Jefi«erson  often  pronounced  Thomas 
Ritchie  "  the  first  editor  of  the  United  States." 
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Among  the  early  letters  of  this  year  we  find  interesting  ones 
on  various  topics  to  Dr.  Eush,  De  Tracy,  Humboldt,  Paganel, 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  Kosciusko,  etc.  To  the  latter  he  thus 
spoke  of  the  Spanish- American  revolution : 

**  Spanish  America  is  all  in  roTolt  The  insurgents  are  triomphant  in  many  of 
the  States,  and  will  be  so  in  all.  But  then  the  danger  is  that  the  cruel  arts  of  their 
oppressors  have  enchained  their  minds,  have  kept  them  in  the  ignorance  of  children 
and  as  incapable  of  self-goyemment  as  children.  If  the  obstacles  of  bigotry  and 
priestcraft  can  be  surmounted,  we  may  hope  that  common  sense  will  suffice  to  do 
everything  else.    God  send  them  a  safe  deliyerance.*' 

His  hopes  and  fears  on  the  same  subject  are  more  fully 
expressed  in  other  letters  of  the  period.  His  wishes  for  peace, 
and  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  European  belligerents,  find 
their  customary  expressions.  Some  advice  (July  22d)  to  Barlow 
who  was  about  departing  as  American  minister  to  France,  in 
respect  to  the  proper  deportment  to  be  observed  towards 
Napoleon,  is  worth  perusal : 

**  He  has  understanding  enough,  but  it  is  confined  to  particular  lines.  Of  the 
principles  and  advantages  of  commerce  he  appears  to  be  ignorant,  and  his  domi- 
neering temper  deafens  him  moreover  to  the  dictates  of  interest,  of  honor,  and  of 
morality.  A  nation  like  ours,  recognizing  no  arrogance  of  language  or  conduct, 
can  never  enjoy  the  favor  of  such  a  character.  The  impression,  too,  which  our 
public  has  been  made  to  receive  from  the  different  styles  of  correspondence  used  by 
two  of  our  foreign  agents,  has  increased  the  difficulties  of  steering  between  the 
bristling  pride  of  the  two  parties.  It  seems  to  point  out  the  Quaker  style  of  plain 
reason,  void  of  offence :  the  suppression  of  all  passion,  and  chaste  language  of  good 
sense.  Heaven  prosper  your  endeavors  for  our  good,  and  preserve  you  in  health 
and  happiness." 

When  it  was  understood  that  Foster,  the  British  minister 
who  had  succeeded  Jackson,  had  formally  declared  to  our 
Government  that  the  orders  in  council  would  be  persisted  in, 
Mr.  Jefi'erson  at  once  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  war  was  our 
only  alternative.  He  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in  England,  Septem- 
ber 16th,  1811: 

**  We  have  hitherto  been  able  to  avoid  professed  war,  and  to  continue  to  our 
industry  a  more  salutary  direction.  But  the  determination  to  take  all  our  vessels 
bound  to  any  other  than  her  ports,  amounting  to  all  the  war  she  can  make  (for  we 
fear  no  invasion),  it  would  be  folly  in  us  to  let  that  war  be  all  on  one  side  only,  and 
to  make  no  effort  towards  indemnification  and  retaliation  by  reprisal.  That  a  con- 
test thus  forced  on  us  by  a  nation  a  thousand  leagues  from  us  both,  should  place 
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your  coimtry  and  mine  in  relations  of  hostility,  who  have  not  a  single  motiTe  or 
interest  but  of  mutual  friendship  and  interchange  of  comforts,  shows  the  xnonBtrons 
character  of  the  system  under  which  we  Utc.** 

But  hearing  an  unfounded  rumor  of  the  death  of  George  IIL| 
he  thus  wrote  Mr.  Eppes  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month : 

**  In  this  event  [the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council]  we  may  still  remain  at 
peace,  and  that  probably  concluded  between  the  other  powers.  I  am  so  far,  in  that 
cose,  from  believing  that  our  reputation  will  be  tarnished  by  our  not  having  mixed 
in  the  road  contests  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  that,  setting  aside  the  raving^  of 
pepper-pot  politicians,  of  whom  there  are  enough  in  every  age  and  country,  I 
believe  it  will  place  us  high  in  the  scale  of  wisdom,  to  have  preserved  our  country 
tranquil  and  prosperous  during  «  contest  which  prostrated  the  honor,  power,  inde- 
pendence, laws,  and  property  of  every  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantia 
Which  of  them  have  better  preserved  their  honor  ?  Has  Spain,  has  Portugal,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  the  other  German  powers,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
or  even  Russia?  And  would  we  accept  of  the  infamy  of  France  or  England  in 
exchange  for  our  honest  reputation,  or  of  the  result  of  their  enormities,  despotism 
to  the  one,  and  bankruptcy  and  prostration  to  the  other,  in  exchange  for  the 
prosperity,  the  freedom,  and  independence  which  we  have  preserved  safely  through 
the  wreck  f 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  General  Dearborn,  August  14th,  that 
should  England  force  on  a  war  with  us,  "  he  foresaw  a  possibi- 
lity of  a  separate  treaty  between  her  and  the  Essex  men  on  the 
princii)les  of  neutrality  and  commerce  " — that  "  Pickering  here 
and  his  nephew  Williams  there,  could  easily  negotiate  this." 
lie  also  said  : 

*'  Tell  my  old  friend,  Governor  Gerry,  that  I  gave  him  glory  for  the  rasping  with 
which  he  rubbed  down  his  herd  of  traitors.  Let  them  have  justice  and  protection 
against  personal  violence,  but  no  favor.  Powers  and  preeminences  conferred  on 
them  arc  daggers  put  into  the  hands  of  assassins,  to  be  plunpjcd  into  our  own 
bosoms  in  the  moment  the  thrust  can  go  home  to  the  heart.  Moderation  can  never 
reclaim  tbem.  They  deem  it  timidity,  and  despise  without  fearing  the  tamcncsfl 
from  which  it  flows.  Backed  by  England,  they  never  lose  the  hope  that  their  day 
is  to  come,  when  the  terrorism  of  their  earlier  power  is  to  be  merged  in  the  more 
gratifying  system  of  deportation  and  the  guillotine.  Being  now  hors  de  combat 
myself,  I  resign  to  others  these  cares.  A  long  attack  of  rheumatism  has  greatly 
enfeebled  mo,  and  warns  me  that  they  will  not  be  very  long  within  my  ken." 

Tlie  severe  expressions  of  this  letter  were  called  out  by  a 
course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists,  a  full  account 
of  which  would  carry  us  too  far  from  the  objects  of  this  work. 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  pretty  good  proofs  that  a  strong  disunion 
feeling  had  continued  to  manifest  itself  among  influential  indivt 
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duals  in  New  England  from  the  year  1808,  if  not  indeed  from 
1796.^  He  bad  the  moet  specific  assurances  from  J.  Q.  Adams 
and  others,  that  such'  feelings  existed,  and  even  took  the  form 
of  definite  designs  in  the  years  1808  and  1809.  On  the  14th  of 
January,  1811,  Josiah  Quincy  of  Massachusetts  declared  in 
Congress,  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  to  enable  the  people  of  the 
territory  of  Orleans  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, that  the  passage  of  the  bill  "  would  justify  a  revolution 
in  this  country,"  and  he  subsequently  added : 

"  I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that  if  this  bill  passes, 
the  bonds  of  this  Union  are  yirtuallj  dissolved ;  that  the  States  which  compose  it 
are  free  from  their  moral  obligations,  and  that,  as  it  will  be  right  of  all,  so  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  some,  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separation — amicably  if  they  can, 
violently  if  they  most.''  * 

Being  called  to  order,  Quincy,  "to  save  all  misapprehen- 
sion," reduced  his  declarations  to  writing  in  the  above  form. 
He  was,  at  the  time,  the  leading  Federal  member  of  the  House. 

At  the  Federal  caucus  held  in  Boston  on  theSunday  evening 
preceding  the  State  elections  of  1811,  resolutions  were  passed 
denouncing  the  Non-intercourse  law,  and  in  favor  of  "the 
election  of  such  men  to  the  various  ojfices  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, as  would  oppose  by  peaceable  but  firm  measures,  the  exe- 
cution of  laws  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  and  would  be  resisted." 
Gerry,  the  Kepublican  candidate,  was  chosen  governor,  and  in  his 
opening  message,  in  June,  denounced  such  doctrines  as  "  sedi- 
tious." The  Legislature  went  further,  and  declared  the  holders  of 
them  "  inceptive  traitors  "  and  "  domestic  partisans  of  a  foreign 
power."  Gerry  removed  them  from  office  wherever  they  held 
by  the  tenure  of  the  Executive  will ;  and  it  was  for  this  Jcflbrson 
had  "  given  him  glory  "  in  the  preceding  letter  to  Dearborn.* 

>  A  brief  summary  of  these  proofs  Will  be  found  in  Appendix  No.  24. 

*  See  Annals  of  Congress,  by  Gales  and  Seaton. 

*  The  real  spirit  of  Jefferson^s  remarks  wfll  be  better  understood  after  perusing  a 
•  letter  written  by  him  not  long  afterwards  (June  llth,  1812)  to  Gerry  himself: 

"  What,  then,  does  this  English  faction  with  you  mean  ?    Their  newspapers  say  rebel- 
lion, and  that  they  will  not  remain  united  with  us  unless  we  will  permit  tnem  to  govern 
the  majority.    If  this  be  their  purpose,  their  anti-republican  spirit,  it  ought  to  be  met  at 
once.    Bnt  a  Government  like  ours  should  be  slow  in  believing  this,  should  nut  forth  itH 
whole  might  when  necessary  to  suppresB  it,  and  promptly  return  to  the  patns  of  recon- 
ciliation.   The  extent  of  onr  country  secures  it,  I  hope,  nrom  the  vindictive  passions  of 
the  petty  incorporations  of  Greece.      ........ 

But  i  trust  that  such  perverseness  will  not  be  that  of  the  honest  and  well-meaning  mass 
of  the  Federalists  of  Massachusetts ;  and  that  when  the  questions  of  separation  and 
rebellion  shall  be  nakedly  proposed  to  them,  the  Gores  and  the  Pickerings  will  Qnd  their 
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Mr.  Jefferson  had  an  attack  of  illness  daring  the  summer, 
and  he  thus  described  it  and  its  effects  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Rnsh, 
August  17th : 

**  I  have  had  a  long  attack  of  rheumatisni,  without  ferer  and  withoat  pun,  while 
I  keep  m  jfielf  stilL  A  total  prostration  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  hips  mnd  thlgh% 
deprired  me  of  the  power  of  walking,  and  leaves  it  still  in  a  very  impaired  state.  A 
pain  when  I  walk,  seems  to  have  fixed  itself  in  the  hip,  and  to  threaten  petmancnce. 
I  take  moderate  rides,  without  much  fiitigue ;  but  my  journey  to  this  place,  in  a 
hard-going  gig,  gave  me  great  sufferings,  which  I  expect  will  be  renewed  en  my 
return  as  soon  as  I  am  able.  The  loss  of  the  power  of  taking  exercise  would  be  a 
sore  affiction  to  me.  It  has  been  the  deUght  of  my  retirement  to  be  in  constant 
bodily  actirity,  looking  after  my  affairs.  It  was  nerer  damped  as  the  pleasores  of 
reading  are,  by  the  question  ofcui  honof  for  what  object?  I  hope  your  health  of 
body  continues  finn.  Tour  works  show  that  of  your  mind.  The  habits  of  exercise 
which  your  calling  has  giren  to  both,  wUl  tend  long  to  preserve  theoL  The  9eden> 
tary  character  of  my  public  occupations  sapped  a  constitution  naturaUy  aoond  and 
Tigorous,  and  draws  it  to  an  earlier  close.  But  it  will  still  last  quite  as  long  at  I 
wish  it.  There  is  a  fullness  of  time  when  men  should  go,  and  not  occupy  too  long 
the  ground  to  which  others  have  a  right  to  advance.  We  must  continue  while  here 
to  exchange  occasionally  our  mutual  good  wishes.  I  find  friendship  to  be  like  wine, 
raw  when  new,  ripened  with  age,  the  true  old  man's  milk  and  restorative  cordiaL 
God  bless  you  and  preserve  you  through  a  long  and  healthy  old  age.** 

Like  most  other  vigorous  and  healthy  men,  he  was  much 
inclined  to  consider  his  "constitution  sapped"  whenever  he 
suffered  temporarily  under  the  effects  of  severe  disease.  His 
rheumatic  malady  had  commenced  about  a  month  before  writing 
the  above.  After  a  continuance  of  three  weeks,  it  was  so  far 
abated,  that  he  rode  to  Poplar  Forest,  from  which  the  j)receding 
letter  was  written.  lie  went  there  for  two  objects — to  escape 
the  company  at  Monticello,  and  because  he  thought  this  period 
of  forced  inaction  would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
review  his  early  mathematical  studies.  For  the  last,  he  had 
now,  as  he  supposed,  a  special  object,  being  determined  to  take 
upon  himself  the  mathematical  education  of  his  oldest  grandson. 
This  scheme  did  not  proceed  far. 

levees  crowded  with  silk-Btockinfi:  gentry,  but  no  yeomanry ;  an  army  of  officers  withoat 
soldiers.    I  hope,  then,  all  will  BtilTend  well:  the  Anglomen  will  consjont  to  make  peace 
with  their  bread  and  butter,  and  you  and  I  shall  sink  to  rest,  without  having  been  actors 
or  spectators  in  another  civil  war.        ........ 

We  nave  not  timed  these  things  well  together,  or  we  might  have  begun  a  re-allianco 
between  Massachusetts  and  the  Old  Dominion,  faithful  companions  in  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, peculiarly  tallied  in  interests,  by  each  wantinjr  exactly  what  the  other  has  to 
spare ;  and  estranged  to  each  other,  in  latter  times,  only  by  tLe  practices  of  a  third 
nation,  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Let  us  live  only  to  see  this  re-union,  and  I  will  say 
with  old  Simeon,  •  I^rd,  now  lettest  thon  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation.'  In  that  peace  mav  you  long  remam,  mv  n-ienJ.  and  depart  only  in 
the  fullness  of  years,  all  passed  in  health  and  prosperity.    God  blcts  you." 
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He  wrote  to  Rush  that  he  had  "  forgotten  much  ^  of  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge — that  he  "  recovered  it  with  more  difficulty 
than  when  in  the  vigor  of  his  mind  he  originally  acquired  it " — 
that  it  was  strange  ^'  that  old  men  should  not  be  sensible  that 
their  minds  keep  pace  with  their  bodies  in  the  progress  of 
decay" — and  he  declared  that  had  no  other  considerations 
impelled  him  to  retire  from  the  Presidency,  "  the  fear  of  becom- 
ing a  dotard,  and  of  being  insensible  of  it,  would  of  itself 
have  resisted  all  solicitations  to  remain." 

These  expressions  sound  like  the  vagaries  of  a  sick  man. 
Their  tone  was  undoubtedly  deepened  by  illness,  but  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  inclined,  in  certain  moods  of  the  mind,  to  this  habit  of 
self-depreciation.  The  impression  that  age  was  tolling  on  his 
faculties,  seems  to  have  been  persistent  with  him  after  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life.  But  he  had  no  such  dread  of  its  effects 
on  others.  Very  little  did  he  reason  in  that  strain  in  his  reply 
to  the  remonstrance  against  Judge  Bishop's  appointment  as 
collector  of  New  Haven.  Very  little  did  he  act  on  that  hypo- 
thesis in  the  deference  he  paid  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Wythes, 
tlie  Pendletons,  the  Samuel  Adamses,  and  the  Dickinsons,  when 
they  were  advanced  a  score  of  years  beyond  his  own  present 
age.  His  respect  for  the  counsel  of  the  aged  was  proverbial 
among  his  acquaintances. 

The  correspondence  of  1812  opens  with  a  most  agreeable  cir- 
cumstance— a  complete  reconciliation  between  John  Adams  and 
Jefferson.  Tlieir  common  friend  and  old  fellow-laborer  in  the 
Revolution,  Dr.  Rush,  had  written  to  Mr.  Jefferson  early  in  1811, 
deploring  the  alienation.  The  latter,  in  reply,  spoke  most  kindly 
of  Mr.  Adams  and  his  public  services,  and  declared  that  the 
present  state  of  things  had  not  continued  "from  the  want  of 
sincere  desire  and  of  effort "  on  his  part  to  restore  their  ancient 
relations.  He  inclosed  the  correspondence  between  himself  and 
Mrs.  Adams  in  1804,  which  he  said  had  not  before  been  com- 
municated to  any  one,  leaving  his  friend  to  decide  whether  the 
circumstances  "  admitted  of  a  revival  of  friendly  intercourse," 
and  declaring  that  "  he  should  certainly  not  be  wanting  in  any- 
thing on  his  part  which  might  second  his  [Rush's]  efforts."  The 
latter  probably  judged  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  made  sufficient 
overtures,  for  hero  the  subject  appears  to  have  dropped. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1811,  Mr.  Jefferson  again  wrote  to 
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Dr.  Ensh  on  the  same  subject.  He  said  that  ''two  of  the 
Mr.  Coles,  his  neighbors  and  friends,  brothers  of  the  one  who 
hVed  with  him  as  Secretary  at  Washington,  took  a  tour  to  the 
northward  during  the  last  summer"  * — that  by  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Adams,  they  passed  a  day  with  him  at  Braintree — that  in  a 
conversation  with  them  on  political  subjects,  he  '^  adverted  to 
the  unprincipled  licentiousness  of  the  press  against  himself  [Jef- 
fereon],  adding,  *  I  always  loved  Jefferson,  and  still  love  him.' " 
"  This,"  continued  the  latter,  "  is  enough  for  me ;"  and  he 
declared  to  Bush  that  he  should  only  wait  for  an  '^  apposite 
occasion  to  express  to  Mr.  Adams  his  unchanged  affections  for 
him."  He  said  that  ''from  this  fusion  of  mutual  affections, 
Mrs.  Adams  was  of  course  separated — it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary that  he  never  name  her." 

f   One  of  the  Messrs.  Coles'  has  furnished  us  with  recollections 
of  his  conversations  with  Mr.  Adams  on  this  occasion,  and  they   ' 
will  be  found  in  Appendix.* 

The  interview  appears  to  have  led  Mr.  Adams  also  to  deter- 
mine to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  his  estranged  friend,  and  he  has 
the  honor — ^no  small  one — of  having  made  the  first  overture.  A 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Jefferson,  January  21st,  1812,  thanks 
him  "  beforehand  "  for  "  the  specimens  of  homespun  "  he  bad 
forwarded  by  post,  and  which  were  not  yet  arrived.  Tliis  of 
course,  implies  that  Mr.  Adams  had  communicated  the  trans- 
mission of  the  articles  in  advance.  Thenceforth  their  corres- 
pondence was  free,  at  times  frequent,  and  it  was  always  marked 
on  botli  sides  by  singular  unreserve.  Tliere  are  more  of  Jeffer- 
son's subsequent  letters  to  Adams  in  print  than  to  any  other  one 
correspondent,  and  Adams  not  unfrequently  overflowed  with 
two  or  tliree  letters  to  Jefferson's  one.  We  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to  this  correspondence — and,  happily,  to  record 
anotlier  reconciliation  which  grew  out  of  it. 

A  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Nelson,  April  2d,  1812,  shows 
that  the  former  considered  a  speedy  war  with  Great  Britain 


»  Tlie  sentence  here  quoted  (copied  from  the  original  by  a  member  of  Dr.  Rash's 
family),  13  given  in  Randolph's  and  the  Congress  edition,  with  the  omission  of  the 
name  Coles,  and  also  of  tne  words  "brothers  of  the  one  who  lived  with  me  as 
Secretary  at  Washington," — which,  without  a  name,  would  have  designated  the  indivi- 
duals. . 

3  Hon.  Edward  Coles,  now  of  Philadelphia,  and  several  times  before  mentioned  in 
this  work. 

»  See  Appen'dix,  No.  25. 
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inevitable,  tod  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Manry  in  England  on  the  same 
subject  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  :. 

**  Our  two  countries  are  to  be  at  war,  but  not  you  and  L  And  why  should  our 
two  countries  be  at  war,  when  by  peace  we  can  be  so  much  more  useful  to  one 
another?  Surely  the  world  will  acquit  our  Government  from  having  sought  it. 
Never  before  has  there  been  an  instance  of  a  nation's  bearing  so  much  as  we  have 
borne.  Two  items  alone  in  our  catalogue  of  wrongs  will  forever  acquit  us  of  being 
the  aggressors;  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  and  the  excluding  us' from  the 
ocean.  The  first  foundations  of  the  social  compact  would  be  broken  up,  were  we 
definitively  to  refuse  to  its  members  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property, 
while  in  their  lawful  pursuits.  I  think  the  war  will  not  be  short,  because  the  object 
of  England,  4ong  obvious,  is  to  claim  the  ocean  as  her  domain,  and  to  exact  transit 
duties  from  every  vessel  traversing  it  This  is  the  sum  of  her  orders  of  council, 
which  were  only  a  step  in  this  bold  experiment,  never  meant  to  be  retracted  if  it 
could  be  permanently  maintained.  And  this  object  roust  continue  her  in  war  with 
all  the  world.  To  tl^s  I  see  no  termination,  until  her  exaggerated  efforts,  so  much 
beyond  her  natural  strength  and  resources,  shall  have  exhausted  her  to  bank- 
ruptcy." 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  President  recommended  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  declared  on  the  18th  of 
that  mouth.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Kosciusko  on  the  28th  that  "  our 
present  enemy  would  have  the  sea  to  herself,  while  we  should 
be  equally  predominant  at  land,  and  should  strip  her  of  all  her 
possessions  on  this  continent."  His  view  of  the  kind  of  war 
which  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  wage, 
appears  in  the  same  letter : 

"  The  partisans  of  England  here  have  endeavored  much  to  goad  ua  into  the 
folly  of  choosing  the  ocean  instead  of  the  land,  for  the  theatre  of  war.  That  would 
be  to  meet  their  strength  with  our  own  weakness,  instead  or  their  weakness  with 
our  strength.  I  hope  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  conquest  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  defence  of  our  harbors,  leaving  the  war  on  the  ocean  to  our  privateers. 
These  will  immediately  swarm  in  every  sea,  and  do  more  injury  to  British  com- 
merce than  the  regular  fleets  of  all  Europe  would  do.  The  government  of  France 
may  discontinue  their  license  trade.  Our  privateers  will  furnish  them  much  more 
abundantly  with  colonial  produce,  and  whatever  the  license  trade  has  given  them. 
Some  have  apprehended  we  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the  new  improvements  of 
war,  which  have  not  yet  reached  us.  But  the  British  possess  them  very  imper- 
fectly, and  what  are  these  improvements?  Chiefly  in  the  management  of  artillery, 
of  which  our  country  admits  little  use.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  their  armies, 
and  shall  put  nothing  in  prize  to  their  fleets.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  known  no 
war  entered  into  under  more  favorable  auspices." 


Ho  wrote  tlie  President  the  next  day,  that  "  to  continue  the 
war  popular,  two  things  were  necessary,"  to  stop  Indian  barba- 
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rities,  and  to  furnish  markets  for  our  produce.  The  first  was  to 
be  obtained  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  other  by  protectiiig 
our  coasting  trade  by  "  lining  our  coast  with  vessels  of  pilot- 
boat  construction,  filled  with  men,  armed  with  carronades,  and 
only  so  much  larger  as  to  assure  the  mastery  of  the  pilot- 
boats,"  taken  from  us  by  the  British,  and  kept  as  tenders  to  their 
larger  vessels.  It  was  these  last,  he  contended,  which  had  done 
the  principal  damage  to  our  trade  iu  the  Bevolution,  and  would 
do  so  again  unless  prevented  by  the  same  swif^sailing  class  of 
vessels,  the  construction  of  which  he  thought  was  unknown  to 
the  English.  He  wrote  to  Duane  (now  Colonel  Duane),  that "  the 
acquisition  of  Canada  this  year  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Quebec,  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  marching,  and  would  give 
us  experience  for  the  attack  of  Halifax  the  next,  and  the  final 
expulsion  of  England  from  the  American  Continent." 

These  anticipations  may  appear  to  have  been  without  reason- 
able foundation,  in  view  of  the  result  It  may  be  asked  what 
means  we  had  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Canada  ?  We  at  least 
had  as  good  troops  as  that  province  then  contained,  and  we  had 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  Mr.  Jefferson's  first 
letter  (to  Duane,  October  1st),  after  General  Hull's  surrender, 
vigorously  sketched  the  causes  of  our  miscarriage,  and  pointed 
to  those  which  would  prevent  us  from  again  having  equal 
chances  of  success : 


"  "Whether  the  head  of  the  War  department*  13  equal  to  his  charge,  I  am  not 
qualified  to  decide.  I  knew  him  only  as  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  man  in  society  ; 
and  the  indecision  of  his  character  rather  added  to  the  amenity  of  his  conversation. 
But  when  translated  from  the  colloquial  circle  to  the  great  stage  of  national  con- 
cerns, and  the  direction  of  the  extensive  operations  of  war,  whether  he  has  been 
able  to  seize  at  one  glance  the  long  line  of  defenceless  border  presented  by  our 
enemy,  the  masses  of  strength  which  we  hold  on  different  points  of  it,  the  facility 
this  gave  us  of  attacking  him,  on  the  same  day,  on  all  his  point.<«,  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  lakes  to  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec,  and  the  perfect  indifference  with 
which  tliis  last  place,  impregnable  as  it  is,  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
to  fall  of  itself;  whether,  I  say,  he  could  see  and  prepare  vigorously  for  all  this,  or 
merely  wrapped  himself  in  the  cloak  of  cold  defence,  I  am  uninformed. 

«  »  «  » 

''  I  fear  that  null's  surrender  has  been  more  than  the  mere  loss  of  a  }-ear  to  us. 
Besides  bringing  on  us  the  whole  mass  of  savage  nations,  whom  fear  and  not  affection 
had  kept  in  quiet,  there  is  danger  that  in  giving  time  to  an  enemy  who  can  send  rein- 

*  William  Enstis  of  Massachusetts,  "who  reeigned  and  was  snccecded  by  General  Jolui 
Armstrong  of  New  York,  January  13th,  1813. 
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fbrcetnents  of  regulars  faster  than  we  can  raise  them,  they  may  strengthen  Canada 
and  Halifax  beyond  the  assailment  of  our  lax  and  diyided  powers.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  patriotic  cflTorts  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  by  recalling  the  British  force 
to  its  upper  posts,  may  yet  give  time  to  Dearborn  to  strike  a  blow  below.  Effectual 
possession  of  the  river  from  Montreal  to  the  Chaudiere,  which  is  practicable,  would 
give  us  the  upper  country  at  our  leisure,  and  close  forever  the  scenes  of  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife.** 

Mr.'JefferBon  this  year  increased  his  household  manufac- 
tures of  linens,  cottons,  and  woollens,  to  the  extent  of  supplying 
his  own  establishment  with  coarse  articles;  and  he  to  some 
degree  engaged  in,  and  encouraged  others  to  engage  in,  the 
breeding  of  sheep  for  wool  growing  purposes.  The  Batture  case 
occupied  a  portion  of  his  attention.  His  healtli  was  much 
better  than  in  the  preceding  summer.  The  following  hitherto 
unpublished  letter  gives  a  glimpse  of  his  pecuniary  aflfairs. 

To  Jobs  W.  Eppes. 

MosncELLO,  June  6^  181S. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  learnt  accidentally,  a  day  or  two  ago,  that  you  were  proposing  to  sell 
Pantops,  and  had  offered  it  to  some  persons  in  this  neighborhood.  This  is  done,  I 
have  no  doubt,  after  mature  consideration,  and  under  the  view  that  it  will  be  most 
beneficial  to  Francis,  of  whose  interests  no  one  can  be  a  more  faithful  depository 
than  yourself.  Candor  obliges  me  to  say  that  an  estate  so  closely  and  constantly 
under  my  eye  could  not  pass  out  of  the  family  without  sentiments  of  regret,  which 
would  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  object  should  meet  the  eye.  This  induces  me  to 
request  that  I  may  have  the  refusal  of  it  on  the  same  terms  on  which  you  might 
bo  willing  to  sell  it  to  others.  These  I  understand  to  be  on  payments  of  consider- 
able length,  and  this  circumstance  may  bring  it  within  my  means.  You  know  of  the 
debt  brought  on  me  by  my  Washington  residence.  I  have  got  through  more  than 
half  of  it,  and  confide  that  two  years  more  will  clear  me  of  the  residue.  I  could 
then,  without  inconvenience,  begin  to  set  apart  annually,  a  portion  of  the  price,  so 
as  to  make  sure  of  the  whole  in  time.  At  ten  dollars  the  acre,  the  price  at  which  I 
am  told  it  is  offered,  it  would  be  a  very  safe  purchase,  if  brought  within  the  term 
in  which  I  could  accomplish  it.  Except  indeed,  that  there  is  an  event  which  we 
should  all  deprecate,  but  which  may  happen  in  opposition  to  all  our  prayers,  and 
would  transfer  the  reversionary  inheritance  without  regard  to  any  contract  you  or 
I  could  make.  This  should  be  contemplated  beforehand  to  guard  against  the  too 
heavy  effects  of  an  evicted  title. 

Peter  Carr  is  enlarging  the  plan  of  his  school,  in  which  he  expects  the  aid  of 
Wood,  whose  superior  qualifications  in  different  branches  of  science  arc  well  kuown. 
It  will  unquestionably  be  the  best  situation  in  the  State  should  you  propose  to 
place  Francis  at  any  distance  from  you.  Whatever  my  cares  and  attentions  could 
add  would  be  ensured  by  my  tender  affections  for  him,  as  well  as  my  friendship  for 
you.  With  my  friendly  respects  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  be  assured  of  my  constant  attach- 
ment and  respect  to  yourselfl 

Th.  Jsffkrson. 
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objects  of  this  proposal,  for  Madison's  election  conld  not  rea- 
sonably have  been  considered  doubtful.  Jefferson's  reply  will 
be  found  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Duano,  dated,  October  1st.  He 
declared,  "  he  possessed  so  much  of  the  Koman  principle,  as  to 
deem  it  honorable  for  the  general  of  yesterday  to  act  as  corporal 
to-day,  if  his  services  could  be  useful  to  his  country ;  holding  that 
to  be  false  pride  which  postponed  the  public  good  to  any  private 
or  personal  considerations."  But  he  said,  "the  hand  of  age 
was  upon  him,  that  the  decay  of  bodily  faculties  apprised  him 
that  those  of  the  mind  could  not  be  unimpaired,  had  he  not  still 
better  proofs."    He  added  much  more  in  the  same  strain. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  affair  remains  to  be  told. 
Mr.  Madison  actually  proposed  this  arrangement  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son.* Whether  he  did  so,  merely  to  meet  the  wishes  of  friends, 
or  in  the  expectation  of  a  possible  acceptance  of  the  offer,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  there  is  probably  little  doubt 
that  the  former  was  his  motive. 

The  second  session  of  the  twelfth  Congress  opened,  November 
2d,  1812,  under  rather  gloomy  auspices.  The  American  navy 
had  already  covered  itself  with  imperishable  glory  by  a  series 
of  such  exploits  as  the  masterly  escape  of  the  Constitution  from 
the  fleet  of  Commodore  Broke,  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere  by 
the  former  vessel,  of  the  Alert  by  the  Essex,  of  the  Frolic  by 
the  Wasp,  of  the  Macedonian  by  the  United  States ;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  though  not  until  after  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  Java  by  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
series  of  abortive  attempts  and  disasters,  alleviated  only  by  occa- 
Bonal  gleams  of  success,  had  been  the  result  of  our  efforts  on 
land. 

Party  excitement  in  and  out  of  Congress  was  intense.  Some 
of  the  Federal  leaders  and  newspapers,  particularly  in  New 
England,  had  encouraged  Great  Britain  to  persist  in  her  orders  in 
council,  by  tauntingly  declaring  that  our  government  had  no  idea 
of  war ;  that  it  kept  up  irritations  merely  for  party  purposes ; 
that  it  did  not  dare  in  reality  to  open  hostilities.  When  war 
was  declared,  the  same  partisans  denounced  it  as  unnecessary, 
unjust,  and  undertaken  from  the  most  criminal  motives.  To 
complaints  were  soon  added  open  threats  of  disunion.     None 

1  We  have  this  on  the  authority  of  an  intimate  friend  of  Hr.  Madison,  now  living,  who 
heard  the  fact  from  his  own  lips. 
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tVttft^      Xk^   t."hat  it  is  my  unequivocal  belief  that  the  invasion  of  Canada,  which  i3 
^^^^^  A  ^^®  Cabinet  to  be  its  purpose,  is  intended  by  it,  that  continuance  of  the 

^M  axv      txot  peace  is  its  object I  say,  then,  sir,  that  I  consider  the 

mvtts^o^  or  Canada,  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  this  war,  as  cruel,  wanton,  senseless, 

and  viCKfi^ Never  was  there  an  invasion  of  any  country  worse  than 

tWiS  va  point  of  moral  principle,  since  the  invasion  of  the  West  Indies  by  the 
B\iccaneer8,  or  that  of  the  United  States  by  Captain  Kidd.  Indeed  both  Kidd  and 
the  Buccaneers  had  more  apology  for  their  deed  than  the  American  Cabinet. 
•  •  •  .  When  in  the  usual  course  of  Divine  Providence,  who  punishes  nations 
as  wcU  as  individuals.  His  destroying  angel  shall  on  this  account  pass  over  tlii^ 
country — and  sooner  or  later,  pass  it  will — I  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  over 
Kew  England  his  hand  will  be  stayed.  Our  souls  are  not  steeped  in  the  blood  which 
has  been  shed  in  this  war.  The  spirits  of  the  unhappy  men  who  have  been  sent  to 
an  untimely  audit,  have  borne  to  the  bar  of  divine  justice  no  accusations  against 
us I  say,  then,  sir,  without  hesitation,  that  in  my  judgment  the  embar- 
rassments of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  keeping  alive  between  this  coun- 
try and  that  a  root  of  bitterness  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  main 
principle  of  the  policy  of  this  American  Cabinet    They  want  not  a  solid  settlement 

of  our  differences The  men  who  now,  and  who  for  these  twelve  years 

past,  have,  to  the  misfortune  of  this  country,  guided  its  councils  and  directed  its 
destinies,  came  into  power  on  a  tide  which  was  raised  and  supported  by  elements 
constituted  of  British  prejudices  and  British  antipathies.  ....  The  transfer 
of  power  was  effected  undeniably,  principally  on  the  very  ground  of  those  preju- 
dices and  antipathies  which  existed  in  the  nation  against  Great  Britain,  and  which 
had  been  artfully  fomented  by  the  men  now  in  power  and  their  adherents,  and 
directed  against  their  predecessors.  These  prejudices  and  passions  constitute  tbc' 
main  pillar  of  the  power  of  these  men.  In  my  opinion,  they  will  never  permit  it  to 
be  wholly  taken  away  from  them." 

He  said  he  knew  "  that  while  he  uttered  these  things,  a 
thousand  tongues  and  a  thousand  pens  were  preparing  without 
doors  to  overwhelm  him,  if  possible,  in  their  pestiferous  gall." 
But  he  added : 

**  It  is  not  for  such  a  man  [as  himself]  to  hesitate  or  swerve  a  hair^s  breadth 
from  his  country's  purpose  and  true  interests,  because  of  the  yelpings,  the  bowlings, 
and  snarlings  of  that  hungry  pack  which  corrupt  men  keep  directly  or  indirectly  in 
pay,  with  the  view  of  hunting  down  every  man  who  dare  develop  their  purposes ; 
a  pack  composed,  it  is  true,  of  some  native  cui*8,  but  for  the  most  part  of  hounds 
and  spaniels  of  very  recent  importation,  whose  backs  are  seared  by  the  lash,  and 
whose  necks  are  sore  with  the  collars  of  their  former  masters." ' 

in  all  places,  from  execrating  the  present  war."  "  As  Mr.  Madison  has  declared  war, 
let  Mr.  Madis»on  carry  it  on.*'  "  The  Union  has  been  long  since  virtually  dissolved,  and 
it  is  fall  time  that  this  part  of  the  disunited  States  should  take  care  of  itself."  In  a  dis- 
course delivered  July  23d,  the  same  year,  Mr.  Gardiner  said:  **  The  alternative  then  is, 
that  if  you  do  not  wish  to  become  the  slaves  of  those  who  own  slaves,  and  who  are 
themselves  the  slaves  of  French  slaves,  you  must  either,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  cut 
the  connexion,  or  so  far  alter  the  national  compact  as  to  insure  yourselves  a  due  share 
in  the  government."  These  extracts,  in  the  substance,  might  be  increased  without 
limit:  thonp^h  such  violences  of  mere  language  were  not  perhaps  common. 

>  Much  more  was  added  In  the  same  strain  and  with  equal  violence  of  temper. 
He  broadly  intimated  that  Monroe  was  to  be  appointed  to  command  the  army  for  the 
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Tallmadge  of  Connecticut  was  convinced  from  the  "prophe- 
sies "  that  God  was  pouring  the  lull  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the 
nations — that  "the  people. of  Great  Britain  had  been  exerting 
themselves  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  that  reli- 
gion which  alone  could  remove  the  malady  and  heal  the 
nations  " — and  he  wished  to  know  if  "  these  fair  and  happy 
prospects  should  be  checked  and  perhaps  blasted  forever  by 
this  unhappy  war  ?" — if  it  was  "  unworthy  the  legislators  of  a 
Christian  people  to  reflect  that  they  were  now  waging  an  offen- 
sive war,  and  one  which  in  its  consequences  might  be  found  to 
be  directed  against  Him  who  was  the  God  of  armies  ?"  He 
said,  "  when  he  reflected  on  these  awful  and  solemn  events,  he 
could  not  but  weep  for  his  infatuated  country,  and  if  he  had 
an  angel's  voice,  ho  would  call  on  every  rational  creature  in  these 
United  States  and  entreat  them  to  pause  and  consider  before 
our  country's  doom  should  be  forever  sealed."  Wheaton  of 
Massachusetts  closed  a  speech  with  the  declaration  that "  his 
soul  sickened  at  the  thought  of  progressing  in  this  war." 

Mr.  Clay,  then  speaker,  rose  to  reply  to  these  various  assaults, 
January  Sth,  1813.  He  was  so  feeble  from  recent  illness  that 
he  was  compelled  to  sit  down  before  closing  his  remarks,  and  to 
defer  their  conclusion  until  the  next  day.  We  have  space  only 
for  those  in  which  he  depicted  the  conduct  of  the  opposition, 
and  in  which  he  replied  to  Quincy's  attack  on  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  his  Admiuisti^ation.     Mr.  Clay  said  : 

*'  If  gentlemen  would  only  reserve  for  their  own  Government,  half  the  sensibility 
which  is  indulged  for  that  of  Great  Britain,  they  would  find  much  less  to  condemn. 
Restriction  after  restriction  has  been  tried ;  negotiation  has  been  resorted  to,  until 
further  negotiation  would  have  been  disgraceful.  Whilst  these  peaceful  experi- 
ments are  undergoing  a  trial,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  ?  They  are  the 
champions  of  war — the  proud,  the  spirited,  the  sole  repository  of  the  nation's 
honor — the  men  of  exclusive  vigor  and  energy.  The  Administration,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  weak,  feeble,  and  pusillanimous — *  incapable  of  being  kicked  into  a  war.' 

conquest  of  Canada,  and  that  after  three  or  four  years  he  was  to  return  at  the  head  of 
hid  forces*,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He  added  :  "  And  whoever  is  candidate  fot 
the  Presidency,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  veterans  at  his  heels,  will  not  be  hkely 
to  be  troubled  with  rivals,  or  to  concern  himself  about  votes.  A  president  elected  under 
such  auspices,  may  be  nominally  a  president  for  years ;  but  really,  if  he  pleases,  a  presi- 
dent for  life." 

Mr.  Quincy  again  and  again,  during  his  speech,  spoke  of  the  "  wise,  moral,  reflecting 
people,"  •'  the  wise  and  thoughtful  people  of"  New  England,  etc.,  etc.  He  spoke  of  the 
Federalists  as  comprising  "  almost  all  the  moral  sense  and  nine-tenths  of  the  intelligence  " 
of  New  England.  He  characterized  the  New  England  Ropubhcans  '•  as  toads  and  rep- 
tiles which  spread  their  sUme  in  the  drawing-room."  In  the  corrected  report  of  hia 
speech  he,  however,  struck  out  this  last  sentence.  (See  Annals  of  Congress,  12tii 
Congress,  2d  session,  p.  600.) 
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The  maxim,  *  not  a  cent  for  tribute,  millions  for  defence,^  is  loudly  proclaimed.  Is 
the  Administration  for  negotiation?  The  opposition  is  tired,  sick,  disgusted  with 
negotiation.  They  want  to  draw  the  sword  and  avenge  the  nation*s  wrongs. 
When,  however,  foreign  nations,  perhaps  emboldened  by  the  very  opposition  here 
made,  refuse  to  listen  to  the  amicable  appeals  which  have  been  repeated  and  reite- 
rated by  the  Administration,  to  theur  justice  and  to  their  interest — when,  in  fact,  war 
with  one  of  them  has  become  identified  with  our  independence  and  our  sovereignty, 
and  to  abstain  from  it  was  no  longer  possible,  behold  the  opposition  veering  round 
and  becoming  the  friends  of  peace  and  commerce.  They  tell  you  of  the  calamities 
of  war,  its  tragical  events,  the  squandering  away  of  your  resources,  the  waste  of  the 
public  treasure,  and  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood.  *■  Gorgons,  hydras,  and  chime- 
ras dire.'  They  tell  you  that  honor  is  an  illusion  I  Kow,  we  see  them  exhibiting 
the  terrific  forms  of  the  roaring  king  of  the  forest.  Kow,  the  meekness  and  humi- 
lity of  the  lamb !  They  are  for  war  and  no  restrictions,  when  the  Administration 
is  for  peace.  They  are  for  peace  and  restrictions,  when  the  Administration  is  for 
war.  Tou  find  them,  sir,  tacking  with  every  gale,  displaying  the  colors  of  every 
party,  and  of  all  nations,  steady  only  in  one  unalterable  purpose — to  steer,  if  possi- 
ble, into  the  haren  of  power. 

"  During  all  this  time,  the  parasites  of  opposition  do  not  fail,  by  cunning  sar- 
casm, or  sly  innuendo,  to  throw  out  the  idea  of  French  influence,  which  is  known  to 

be  false,  which  ought  to  be  met  in  one  manner  only,  and  that  by  the  lie  direct. 

»  *  «  »  •  « 

*'  Yet,  preposterous  and  ridiculous  as  the  insinuation  is,  it  is  propagated  with  so 
much  industry,  that  there  are  persons  found  foolish  and  credulous  enough  to  believe 
it.  You  will,  no  doubt,  think  it  incredible  (but  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  told  it  is 
a  fact),  that  an  honorable  member  of  this  House,  now  in  my  eye,  recently  lost  his 
election  by  the  circulation  of  a  silly  story  in  his  district,  that  he  was  the  first  cousin 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  proof  of  the  charge  rested  on  the  statement  of  facts, 
which  was  undoubtedly  true.  The  gentleman  in  question,  it  was  alleged,  had  mar- 
ried a  connection  of  the  lady  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  who  some 
years  ago,  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  red  French  breeches.  Now,  taking  these 
premises  as  established,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  too  good  a  logician  not  to  see  that 

the  conclusion  necessarily  follows ! 

*  *  *  •  «  • 

"  Next  to  the  notice  which  the  opposition  has  found  itself  called  upon  to  bestow 
upon  the  French  Emperor,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Virginia,  formerly  President  of 
the  United  States,  has  never  for  a  moment  failed  to  receive  their  kindest  and  most 
respectful  attention.  An  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Quincy),  of 
whom  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  becomes  necessary  for  me,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
to  take  some  notice,  has  alluded  to  him  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Neither  bis 
retirement  from  public  office,  his  eminent  services,  nor  his  advanced  age,  can 
exempt  this  patriot  from  the  coarse  assaults  of  party  malevolence.  No,  sir !  in  1801, 
he  snatched  from  the  rude  hand  of  usurpation  the  violated  constitution  of  his  coun- 
try, and  that  is  his  crime.  He  preserved  that  instrument  in  form,  and  substance, 
and  spirit,  a  precious  inheritance  for  generations  to  come,  and  for  this  he  can  never 
be  forgiven.  How  vain  and  impotent  is  party  rage,  directed  against  such  a  man  ! 
He  is  not  more  elevated  by  his  lofty  residence,  upon  the  summit  of  his  own  favorite 
mountain,  than  he  is  lifted  by  the  serenity  of  his  mind  and  the  consciousness  of  a. 
well-spent  life,  above  the  malignant  passions  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  No! 
his  own  beloved  Monticello  is  not  more  moved  by  the  storms  that  beat  against  its 
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sides,  than  is  this  illustrioas  man  bj  the  bowlings  of  the  whole  British  pack,  set 
loose  from  the  Essex  kennel !  When  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  been  corn- 
pelled  to  allude,  shall  have  mingled  his  dust  with  that  of  his  abused  ancestors ; 
when  he  shall  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  if  he  lives  at  all»  shall  live  only 
in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain  Junto,  the  name  of  Jefferson  will  be  hailed 
with  gratitude,  his  memory  honored  and  cherished  as  the  second  founder  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  the  period  of  his  Administration  wiU  be  looked  back  to  as  one 
of  the  happiest  and  brightest  epochs  of  American  history — an  oasis  in  the  midst  of 
a  sandy  desert  But  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon ;  ho  has  indeed  secured  to  him- 
self a  more  imperishable  fame  than  I  had  supposed ;  I  think  it  was  about  four  years 
ago  that  he  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  initiative  proposition  for 
an  impeachment  of  Hr.  Jefferson.  The  House  condescended  to  consider  it  The 
gentleman  debated  it  with  his  usual  temper^  moderation^  and  urbanity.  The  House 
decided  upon  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  although  the  gentleman  had  some- 
how obtained  a  second,  the  final  vote  stood,  one  for,  and  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen against  the  proposition  I** 

It  waa  in  the  same  speech  that  Mr.  Clay,  after  quoting 
Quincy's  former  sentiment  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
favor  of  disunion,  "  peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must," 
and  after  declaring  his  conviction  that  "  no  man,  who  had  paid 
any  attention  to  the  tone  of  certain  prints,  and  to  transactions 
in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  Union  [New  England]  for  several 
years  past,  could  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  plot "  ("  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union  "),  closed  his  retort  in  this  strain : 
"  But  I  will  quit  this  unpleasant  subject ;  I  will  turn  from  one 
whom  no  sense  of  decency  or  propriety  could  restrain  from 
soiling  the  carpet  on  which  he  treads,  to  gentlemen  who  have 
not  forgotten  what  is  due  to  themselves,  to  the  place  in  which 
we  arc  assembled,  or  to  those  by  whom  they  are  opposed." 

Having  given  some  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  parties,  con- 
tinuous details  must  be  left  to  professed  history. 

Mr.  Madison  was  rechosen  to  the  Presidency  in  1812,  receiv- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  electoral  votes  to  eighty-nine 
cast  for  DeWitt  Clinton.  Elbridge  Gerry  received  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  electoral  votes  for  the  Vice-Presidency  to  eighty- 
six  cast  for  Jared  Ingersoll. 

Tiie  war  on  land,  during  1813,  without  being  as  unfortunate 
as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  was  far  from  being  successful  in 
its  results.  At  sea  we  lost  no  credit  for  good  conduct — but  it 
required  the  crowning  victory  of  Lake  Erie  to  give  us  a  decided 
preponderance  of  success  in  naval  actions.  And  all  had  been 
made  aware,  if  the  tact  needed  any  demonstration,  that  our  navy 
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could  give  no  adequate  protection  to  our  sea-board.  The  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  bays  were  closely  blockaded  early  in  the 
year,  at  once  paralyzing  the  commerce  which  had  flowed 
through  those  great  avenues  of  trade.  If  the  principal  ports  of 
New  England  were  left  open,  it  was  to  repay  and  foster  the 
supnosed  English  partialities  of  a  disaffected  faction  of  its 
people,  and  not  from  the  want  of  naval  strength  in  our  enemy. 

Mr  Jefferson's  views  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  war 
appear  in  various  letters  during  the  year.  The  following, 
addressed  to  General  Bailey,  February  6th,  presents  a  sufficient 
example  of  them : 

"  Oar  first  entrance  on  them  [the  events  of  the  war]  has  been  peculiarly  inaus- 
picious. Our  men  are  good,  but  force  without  conduct  is  easily  baffled.  The 
Creator  has  not  thought  proper  to  mark  those  in  the  forehead  who  are  of  stuff  to 
make  good  generals.  We  are  first,  therefore,  to  seek  them,  blindfold,  and  then  let 
them  learn  the  trade  at  the  expense  of  great  lossea  But  our  turn  of  success  will 
come  by  and  by,  and  we  must  submit  to  the  preyious  misfortunes  which  are  to  be 
the  price  of  it.  I  think  with  you  on  the  subject  of  privateers.  Our  ships  of  force 
will  undoubtedly  be  blockaded  by  the  enemy,  and  we  shall  have  no  means  of  annoy- 
ing them  at  sea  but  by  small,  swift-sailing  vessels ;  these  will  bo  better  managed 
and  more  multiplied  in  the  hands  of  individuals  than  of  the  government.  In  short, 
they  are  our  true  and  only  weapon  in  a  war  against  Great  Britain,  when  once  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  shall  have  been  rescued  from  them.  The  opposition  to  them  in 
Congress  is  merely  partial.  It  is  a  part  of  the  navy  fever,  and  proceeds  from  the 
desire  of  securing  men  for  the  public  ships,  by  suppressing  all  other  employments 
from  them.  But  I  do  not  apprehend  that  this  ill-judged  principle  is  that  of  a 
majority  of  Congress.  I  hope,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  spare  no  encouragement 
to  that  kind  of  enterprise.  Our  public  ships,  to  be  sure,  have  done  wonders.  They 
have  saved  our  military  reputation  sacrificed  on  the  shores  of  Canada ;  but  in  point 
of  real  injury  and  depredation  on  the  enemy,  our  privateers  without  question  have 
been  most  effectual.    Both  species  of  force  have  their  peculiar  value."  ' 

We  find  him  making  several  practical  suggestions  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State.  He  proposed  forming  a 
classified  and  better  armed  and  disciplined  militia  from  the 

»  There  was  a  good  reason  why  our  navy  so  much  excelled  the  condact  of  our  land 
troops  for  at  least  the  two  first  years  of  the  war.  The  latter  were,  at  the  opening  of  the 
straggle,  a  rural  militia,  and  most  of  their  officers  knew  no  more  of  the  art  of  war^  than 
was  to  be  learned  at  semi-annual  militia  musters  and  picked  out  of  military  treatises — 
about  as  good  a  preparation  for  actual  war  as  would  be  wading  in  water  knee  deep,  and 
reading  treatises  on  swimming,  to  prepare  a  novice  in  that  art  to  keep  afloat  in  a  rough  sea. 
England  herself  has  recently  Teamed  in  the  Crimea  that  even  the  best  drilled  soldiers  not 
seasoned  by  actual  service,  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  beside  such  troops  as  the  French 
Zouaves  fresh  from  the  fields  of  Algeria. 

Our  navy  labored  under  no  such  disadvantages.  It  had  but  recentlv  gone  through 
the  school  and  the  glorious  experiences  of  the  Barbary  war.  Our  officers  had  been 
weeded  bv  trial,  and  those  fitted  for  great  commanders  were  legibly  *'  marked  in  the 
forehead.  '  And  never  had  more  been  "marked"  within  so  limited  a  space  and  scale 
of  operations! 
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young  men  of  the  country.  He  recommended  employing  gun- 
boats in  the  Chesapeake,  and  cutting  a  canal  from  Lynhaven 
river  to  the  east  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  for  their  retreat.  He 
suggested  keeping  our  navy  together  in  fleets  in  fortified  harbors, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  also  keep  together 
in  large  fleets,  and  thus  lose  the  ability  to  block  up  every  har- 
bor and  river,  and  cut  off  our  entire  coasting  trade  by  scattered 
cruisers.  Tliis  was  the  maritime  policy  of  the  Revolution — ^bnt 
on  reading  Monroe's  answer  to  his  suggestions,  Mr.  Jefferson 
became  satisfied  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  existing  circum- 
stances. 

The  public  movements  and  avowals  in  New  England  point- 
ing towards  insurrection  or  disunion,  drew  out  an  expression 
from  him,  in  a  letter  to  James  Martin,  September  20th,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  favor  the  idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  "  solemnly 
put  the  question  "  to  those  States,  whether  they  would  remain  in 
the  Union,  in  obedience  to  the  laws,  or  leave  it  ?  He  had  no 
doubt  that  a  majority  of  their  people  would  decide  to  remain. 

The  anti-war  excitement  in  New  England  had  gone  on 
rapidly  increasing  since  the  demonstrations  already  recorded. 
On  the  15th  of  June  (1813),  Josiah  Quincy,  who  was  now  out 
of  Congress,  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  reported 
a  preamble  and  resolution  in  the  latter  body  adverse  to  passing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Lawrence  for  the  capture  of  the 
Peacock.  The  preamble  set  forth  that  former  resolutions  of  this 
kind  had  '•  given  great  discontent  to  many  of  the  good  people 
of  the  commonwealth,  it  being  considered  by  them  as  an 
encouragement  and  excitement  to  the  continuance  of  the  present 
unjust,  unnecessary  and  iniquitous  war;"  that  the  Senate  had  a 
high  sense  of  the  "naval  skill  and  military  and  civil  virtues  of 
Capt.  James  Lawrence,"  and  were  "withheld  from  acting  on 
said  proposition  solely  from  considerations  relative  to  the  nature 
and  principles  of  the  present  war ;"  and  "  to  the  end  that  all 
misapprehension  on  tliis  subject  might  be  obviated,"  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  offered : 

"  Resolved^  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  that,  in  a  war  like  the 
present,  waged  without  justifiable  cause,  and  prosecuted  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
that  conquest  and  ambition  are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not  becoming  a  moral  and 
religious  people  to  express  any  approbation  of  military  or  naval  exploits  which  are 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  defence  of  our  seacoast  and  soil." 
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The  preamble  and  resolation  were  adopted,  and  remained  on 
the  joomals  of  the  Massacbnsetts  Senate  nearly  eleven  years, 
when  they  were  expunged  by  the  order  of  that  body.  Fifteen 
days  before  their  adoption,  Lawrence  had  sailed  from  Boston 
roads  in  the  linlacky  frigate  Chesapeake,  to  meet  the  Shannon. 
The  Chesapeake  was  captured.  The  naval  historian,  Cooper, 
says,  that  at  the  close  of  the  action,  ^^  both  ships  were  charnel- 
houses.''  Lawrence  fell  mortally  wounded,  using  an  exclama- 
tion which  has  become  a  household  word  among  Americans — 
"  Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

The  Massachusetts  Senate  was  doubtless  unapprised  of  this 
catastrophe,  at  the  time  of  its  action  just  mentioned.  But 
neither  it,  nor  the  governor,  nor  council,  nor  the  prominent 
Federalists  of  Boston,  were  unapprised  of  the  time  when  the 
mangled  corpses  of  Lawrence  and  his  first-lieutenant,  Ludlow, 
were  borne  back  from  Halifax  for  funeral  rites  and  interment. 
They  did  not  attend  his  funeral,  and  a  Federal  newspaper  of 
Boston,  to  deter  its  partisans  from  being  present,  threw  out  the 
innuendo  that  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  on  the  occasion  were 
political  in  their  object.* 

On  the  26th  of  June,  Quincy,  from  a  joint  committee  of  both 
houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  presented  a  report  and 
resolutions,  declaring  that  the  admission  of  States  "  not  compre- 
hended within  the  original  limits  of  the  United  States,"  was 
unauthorized  by  the  letter  "  or  the  spirit "  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  "  it  was  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  oppose  the  admission  of  such  States  into  the  Union, 
as  a  measure  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy." 
The  report  and  resolutions  were  adopted. 

On  the  15th  of  July  a  remonstrance  was  agreed  to  by  the 
same  Legislature,  denouncing  the  continuance  of  the  war  after 
the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  council,  as  improper  and 
impolitic,  because  it  exhibited  distrust  of  the  good  faith  of  Eng- 
land, and  countenanced  the  imputation  of  cooperation  with 
France — which  would  tend  to  stir  up  the  entire  British  people 
against  us.  It  denounced  the  war  as  unjust,  because  we  had  not 
removed   proper  causes  of   complaint    by  providing   against 

*  The  Boston  Advertiser  asked :  *^  What  honor  can  be  paid  where  a  Crowninshield  ia 
chief  mourner  and  a  Story  chief  priest  ?"  Capt.  0.  Crowninshield  had  gone  at  his  own 
expense  in  a  cartel  to  Halifax,  and  brought  back  the  bodies.  Joseph  Storv.  Associate 
Jostice  of  the  U.  S.  Sopreme  Court,  was  to  deliver  the  ftmeral  oration  at  Salem. 
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employing  British  seamen — and  because  we  had  not  exhausted 
negotiation  on  the  subject  of  impressment.  "  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances," said  this  remarkable  paper,  "  silence  towards  th^ 
Government  would  be  treachery  to  the  people."  The  Legisla- 
ture concluded  with  an  appeal  to  "  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts," 
to  attest  "  the  purity  of  their  motives  1" 

If  this  document  meant  to  assert  that  we  had  not  offered  to 
make  any  reasonable  arrangements  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  British  seamen,  provided  England  would  cease  to  impress 
ours,  it  asserted  a  palpable  and  gross  untruth.  And  what  terms 
are  fit  to  characterize  a  declaration,  coming  from  men  of  com- 
mon information,  that  we  had  not  fairly  exhausted  negotiation?  * 

The  eastern  ultra-Federalists  were  in  the  habit  of  asserting  at 
this  period  that  the  number  of  impressments  had  been  very  small. 
A  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  actually  reported  to 
that  body  that  the  number  of  impressed  citizens  of  that  State  on 
board  of  British  public  vessels,  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  was 
only  eleven.  General  credit  was  ostensibly  given  to  the  decla- 
ration made  by  Pickering  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Sullivan  in 
1808,  that  Great  Britain  only  "  desired  to  obtain  her  own  sub- 
jects," that  "the  evil  we  complained  of  arose  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  always  distinguishing  the  persons  of  the  two  nations." 
The  best  information  which  could  be  obtained  placed  the  number 
of  impressments  of  American  citizens  prior  to  the  declaration  of 
war,  as  high  at  least  as  six  thousand;  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislative  Committee  can  therefore 
be  readily  estimated.  Mr.  Pickering's  assertions  corresponded 
as  little  with  known  facts  as  they  did  with  his  own  official 
declarations  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State." 

1  Not  a  President,  not  a  Secretary  of  State,  not  an  American  minister  in  England 
since  the  formation  of  our  government,  had  omitted  to  earnestly  remonstrate  against 
impressment,  and  urge  a  fair  and  pacific  settlement  ot  the  question.  Our  appeals  were 
utterly  disregarded.  When  the  practice  had  recently  led  to  an  outran  on  one  of  our 
national  vessels  which  England  herself  did  not  pretend  to  justify,  she  haughtily  refused  to 
allow  any  negotiations  for  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  oftence  to  be  connected  with 
the  subject  of  reparation.  She  defiantly  chose  this  period  to  legalize  and  extend  the 
practice,  by  a  royal  proclamation.  And  finally,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
attempted  negotiation  on  our  part,  she  formally  refused  to  treat  with  us  further  on  the 
topic,  and  at  the  same  time  continued  impressments  on  the  broadest  and  mostfrauilulcnt 
Bcale.    See  next  note. 

2  In  Pickering's  instructions  to  Rufos  King,  Minister  at  the  Court  of  London,  June  !=*th, 
17lW,  he  said  :  •*  The  long  but  fruitless  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  protect  Ameri- 
can seanun  from  British  impresses,  prove  that  the  subject  is  in  its  nature  difficult.  .  .  . 
But  there  is  another  cogent  reason  for  an  exemption  from  impresses  in  the  British  colonies 
— that  the  practice  will  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  subject  to  monstrou-?  abuses  ;  and  the 
supreme  power  is  so  remote  that  the  evils  become  irremediable  before  retlress  can 
even  be  sought  for."    Ue  officially  wrote  Mr.  King,  September  10th,  1790:  '-For  the 
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It  is  not  here  asserted  that  the  better  class  of  New  England 
Federalists  either  engaged  in,  or  directly  advocated  the  propriety 

British  GoYemmentf  then,  to  make  professions  of  respect  to  the  rights  of  oar  citizens  and 
willin^ess  to  release  them,  and  vet  deny  the  only  means  of  ascertamlng  those  rights,  is  an 
insnltmg  tantalism.*'  He  officially  reported  to  Congress,  December  9tn,  1799  :  **  Admiral 
Parker  paid  no  attention  to  the  agent's  application  on  behalf  of  our  impressed  seamen : 
the  admiral  having  determined,  and  informed  the  agent  of  the  determination,  that  no 
proofii  woold  be  regarded  by  him,  unless  specially  presented  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment through  the  British  minister ;  nor  then  but  in  the  single  case  of  native  Americans. 
Under  this  determination  there  wUl  be  detained,  not  onlv  Uie  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  naturalized  since  the  peace  of  1783.  bat  all  who,  Dom  elsewhere,  were  then  resi- 
dent in,  and  had  become  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  also,  all  foreigners,  as  Germans, 
Swedes,  Danes,  Portagaese,  and  Italians,  who  volimtarily  serve  in  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  And  ir  is  a  fact  that  sach  foreigners  have  ft>eqaently  been  impressed  ; 
althoogh  their  Itoguages  and  other  circomstances  demonstrate  that  they  were  not 
British  subjects." 

We  could  readily  select  many  other  equivalent  declarations  from  the  official  dis- 
patches and  reports  of  Pickering. 

Bufus  King,  our  minister  to  England,  Is  accused  in  no  quarter  of  having  entertained 
unreasonable  prejudices  against  that  government.  He  officially  wrote  PicKering,  April 
13th,  1797,  that  smce  the  preceding  July  he  had  applied  for  the  discharp^e  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  impressed  seamen  who.  as  Americans,  had  clamied  his  inter- 
ference—that the  admiralty  had  ordered  eignty-siz  of  them  to  be  discharged,  had 
detained  thirty-seven  as  British  subjects  or  as  *^  American  volunteers."  and  in  regard 
to  the  remainmg  one  hundred  and  forty-eight,  made  no  answer,  *^  the  snips  on  board  of 
which  these  seamen  were  detained  having  in  many  instances  sailed  before  an  examina- 
tion was  made,  in  consequence  of  his  application.'^'  And  King  farther  declared :  ''  It  is 
certain  that  some  of  those  who  have  applied  to  me  are  not  American  citizens,  but  the 
exceptions  are  in  my  opinion  few ;  and  tne  evidence,  exclusive  of  certificates,  has  been 
such,  as  in  most  cases  to  satisfy  me  that  the  applicants  were  real  Americans,  who  had 
been  forced  into  the  British  service ;  and  who,  with  singular  constancy  have  generally 
persevered  in  refusing  pay  and  bounty,  though  in  many  instances  they  nave  been  in  the 
service  more  than  two  years."  King  wrote  nome  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  March  I5th, 
1799,  '*•  that  not  only  seamen  who  spoke  the  English  language,  and  who  were  evidently 
English  or  American  subjects,  but  aiso  ail  Danish,  Swedish,  and  other  foreign  seamen, 
who  could  not  receive  American  protections,  were  indiscriminately  taken  from  their 
voluntary  service  in  our  neutral  employ  and  rorced  into  the  war,  in  the  naval  service 
of  Great  Britain."  Silas  Talbot,  American  agent  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the  relief  of 
impressed  seamen,  wrote  Pickering,  July  4th,  1797,  that  Captain  Otway,  of  the  British 
frigate  Ceres,  ordered  American  seamen  to  be  brought  to  the  gangway  and  whipped  for 
writing  to  their  agent  to  get  them  discharged.'* 

Marshall's  complaints  when  Secretary  of  State  were  as  pointed  and  as  criminatory 
towards  the  British  Government  as  Pickering's — and  we  need  not  say  that  the  same  was 
true  of  all  the  Republican  Secretaries  of  State. 

We  could  present  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  merchants  of  nearly  all  the  principal 
American  cities,  at  different  periods,  specially  denouncing  the  gross  and  abusive 
impressment  of  our  seamen  by  England.  A  Feaeral  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  Aj)ril  2Gth,  1806,  appointed  a  committee,  two  of  whom  were  Kufus  King  and 
Oliver  Wolcott,  to  report  resolutions  on  the  subject.  The  resolutions  declare  among 
other  things,  *'  that  the  suffering  foreign  armed  ships  to  station  themselves  off  our 
harbor,  and  there  to  stop,  search,  and  capture  our  vessels — to  impreu,  toound,  and  mur- 
der our  citizeru,  U  a  gross  and  criminal  neglect  of  the  highest  duties  of  Government,  and 
that  an  Administration  which  patiently  permits  the  same  is  not  entitled  to  the  contidcuce 
of  a  brave  and  free  people."    The  resolutions  passed  unanimou$iy. 

Commodore  Rogers  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (January  14th,  1R13), 
the  muster  books  of  the  Moselle  and  Sappho  captured  by  him,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
about  an  eighth  of  their  seamen— that  is  to  say,  between  thirty  and  forty — were 
impressed  Americans ;  and  Rogers  remarked  :  "  It  will  appear  ...  if  there  is  only 
a  quarter  part  of  that  proportion  on  board  their  other  vessels,  that  they  have  an  infinitely 
greater  number  of  Americans  in  their  service  than  any  American  has  yet  had  an  idea 
of."  Ten  Americans  were  found  on  board  of  the  Guemere— and  Captain  Daere  declared 
to  the  court  martial  which  afterwards  tried  him,  that  '*  what  considerably  weakene<l  his 
quarters,  was  permitting  the  Americans  belonging  to  the  ship  to  quit  their  quarters  " 
when  .the  Constitution  noisted  her  colors;  ana  he  manfully  added,  "that  though  it 
deprived  him  of  the  men,  he  thought  it  was  his  duty." 

Impressments  were  often,  in  all  cases  where  resistance  was  attempted,  conducted 
with  unsparing  severity.  But  even  where  nothing  but  bold  remonstrance  was  inter- 
posed, the  cutlass  and  club  were  freely  resorted  to.    Those  who  revised  to  go  on  duty 
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of  smuggling  or  furnishing  supplies  to  the  enemy.  But  some 
of  them  publicly  held  a  line  of  argument  which  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  teach  baser  men  that  such  offences  were  venial  under 
existing  circumstances;  and  it  is  certain  that  those  practices  were 

were  scourged,  placed  in  irons,  brooffht  up  again  and  scoorged  on  the  raw  woands  of 
past  whippingi«,  nntil  they  succambed.  Tneir  American  protections  in  many  instances 
were  torn  up  before  their  eyes.  At  thoir  pretended  examinations,  when  taken  on  board 
British  ships,  commanders  often  treated  their  statements  with  brntal  levity,  affecting 
not  to  hear  a  portion  of  what  the^  said,  or  taming  it  off  with  a  Joke,  that  showed  that 
they  made  no  pretensions  to  Justice.  Sometimes  wretches  whom  everybody  on  board 
knew  had  never  seen  the  prisoner  before,  woald  emerge  f^om  the  press-gang  and  aay : 
^^  Sir,  I  know  this  fellow.  He  was  a  schoolmate  of  mine.  Tom,  you  know  well  enongh, 
80  don't  sham  Yankee  any  more.*'  We  cannot  encumber  these  pages  with  the  special 
proofs  of  the  preceding  statements,  bat  every  one  of  them  rests  on  the  affida\it8  of  Ame- 
rican seamen  of  known  and  unquestionable  cnaracter — and  some  of  them  were  sworn  to 
in  different  instances  by  a  number  of  such  witnesses.  The  tearing  op  of  protections  and 
the  whippings  were  pretty  uniform  circumstances  among  the  pett^  Britisn  commanders. 
The  scene  of  the  captain  affecting  not  to  hear,  the  presa-gang  witness,  etc.,  took  place 
on  board  the  Ceres. 

To  show  that  the  most  positive  testimony  of  American  citizenship  was  treated  with 
contempt,  not  only  by  petty  military  officials,  but  that  it  (as  we  have  understood,  ICr. 
King  already  to  intimate),  met  with  intentional  neglect  and  evasion  fi*om  the  highest 
British  tribunals  having  cognizance  of  the  subiect,  we  are  induced  to  give  the  particnlara 
of  a  case — not  because  it  presents  more  striking  features  than  others,  bat  Mcause  we 
chance  to  know  near  relatives  of  the  impressed  man,  and  therefore  have  a  moral  per- 
Bonal  certaintv  on  the  question  of  his  nativity ;  and  because  we  possess  a  sad  and  iuos- 
trative  sequel  of  the  aflkir,  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  hitherto  made  public.  Hiram 
Thayer  was  born  in  the  town  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  A  letter  f^om  Commodore 
Decatur  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navy,  dated  New  London,  March  18th,  1814,  stated  the 
following  facts :  That  Tnayer  was  impressed  in  1803,  and  when  the  British  ship  Statira 
was  put  in  commission,  about  1808,  he  was  transferred  to  her.  Gen.  Lyman,  tne  Ame- 
rican consul  at  London,  had  applied  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  his  discharge  in  vain. 
A  certificate  of  his  nativitv  from  the  selectmen,  town  clerk,  and  minister  of  (rreenwich 
were  forwarded  to  Mitchell,  the  resident  agent  for  American  4)ri8oners  at  Halifax  ;  but 
still  he  was  not  released.  He  wrote  to  his  father  that  on  representing  his  case  to  Cap- 
tain Stackpole  of  the  Statira  the  latter  told  him  if  he  refused  to  light  his  country- 
men '•  lie  should  be  tied  to  the  mast  and  shot  at  like  a  dog."  The  Statira  was  one  of  the 
blof'kjKliiiff  squadron  off  New  London  in  1814,  and  on  the  14th  of  March,  Decatur  sent 
off  John  Tliaver,  the  father,  with  a  flag,  to  ask  the  release  of  his  son,  and  carr\iiig  a  note 
to  Captain  Capel  from  Decatur,  saying  "that  ho  felt  persuaded  that  the  ai)i>licHtion 
of  tlie  father,  furnished  as  ho  was,  with  conclusive  evidence  of  the  nativity  and  identity 
of  his  son,  would  induce  an  immediate  order  for  his  discharge."  "The  son,"  says 
Decatur.  "  descried  his  fathf.T  at  a  distance  in  the  boat,  and  tmd  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Statira,  it  was  his  father,  "  and  he  aiids :  "  I  understand  the  feelings  manifcsteil  by 
the  old  man  on  receiving  the  hand  of  his  son,  proved  beyond  all  other  evidence  the 
property  he  had  in  him.  There  was  not  a  doubt  left  on  the  mind  of  a  single  British 
officer  (^f  Hiram  Thayer's  being  an  American  citizen.  And  yet  he  is  detained,  n(»t  a 
prisoner  of  war,  but  compelled  under  the  most  cruel  threats,  to  serve  the  enemies  of  his 
country."  Thayer  "  had  so  recommended  himself  by  his  sobriety,  industry,  and  seaman- 
ship," as  to  be  appointed  a  boatswain's  mate:  two  hundred  and  fifty  jioumls  sterling 
were  tlnn  due  him— but  he  refused  to  receive  any  bounty,  or  advance,  lest  it  might 
afford  s.)me  pretext  for  denying  him  his  discharge  wheu  a  proper  application  shouM  bo 
made  for  it.  Captain  Capel  "  regretted  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  comply  with  " 
Dec;itur*<*  "  request;"  but  he  said  he  would  "  forward  his  application  to  the  conimander- 
in-chief  by  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  he  had  do  doubt  he  would  order  his  immediate 
discharge!" 

Here,  we  believe  published  accounts  drop  the  storv  of  Hiram  Thayer.  We  knew  an 
uncle  of  his,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Xew  York  Legislature  in  l'^4r),  and  also  other 
members  of  his  family.  The  uncle  wrote  a  letter  for  our  inspection  in  which  he  states 
that  Hiram  Thayer  was  not  discharged  until  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war— that 
h».'  then  wrote  to  his  father  that  he  should  be  home  at  a  specified  time— that  the  father 
proceeded  to  the  port  to  which  he  was  to  return — that  when  the  ship  arrived  in  which  he 
was  expected,  the  unfortunate  father  was  informed  that  his  son  had  fallen  overboar«l  and 
perisheil— that  a  trunk  and  some  clothing  bearing  the  name  of  his  son  were  delivered  to 
nim,  etc. 
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carried  to  an  enormous  extent  by  persons  who  had  property  and 
commercial  connections  sufficient  to  render  it  practicable. 
Lowel,  in  his  contemporaneously  published  "  Road  to  Ruin,"  said : 

**  Encouraged  and  protected  from  infamy  by  the  Just  odium  against  the  war^  they 
engage  in  lawless  speculations,  sneer  at  the  restraints  of  conscience,  laugh  at  per- 
Jurj,  mock  at  legal  restraints,  and  acquire  an  ill-gotten  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
public  morals,  and  of  the  more  sober,  conscientious  parts  of  the  community.    .    .    . 

"Administration  hirelings  may  revile  the  northern  States,  and  the  merchants 
generally,  for  this  monstrous  depravation  of  morals,  this  execrable  course  of  smug- 
gling and  fraud.  But  there  is  a  just  Ood,  who  knows  how  to  trace  the  causes  of 
human  events,  and  He  will  assuredly  visit  upon  the  authors  of  this  war  all  the 
iniquities  of  which  it  has  been  the  occasion.  If  the  guilty  deserve  our  scorn  or 
our  pity,  the  tempters  and  seducers  deserve  our  execration." 

A  sheriff's  officer  in  New  Hampshire,  recovered  a  letter 
(dated  August  16th,  1813)  signed  by  five  respectable  citizens  of 
that  State,  in  which  they  made  the  following  assurances  to  a 
British  official,  in  regard  to  one  Curtis  Coe,  an  American,  im- 
prisoned as  a  spy  at  Three  Rivers : 

'*  From  our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Coe,  his  character  and  politics,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  his  object  is  far  from  being  unfriendly  to  the  motives  which  induced  your 
government  in  repelling  the  attacks  made  on  you  by  our  Executive.  His  politics 
have  uniformly  been  what  we  style  staunch  Federalism,  and  his  object,  we  believe, 
no  other  than  trafficking  with  your  citizens  in  defiance  of  some  of  our  laws.  His 
language  and  conduct  with  us  have  uniformly  belied  even  the  semblance  of  an 
enemy  to  your  government,  or  any  of  your  usages  in  repelling  the  measures  which 
our  Executive  has  tried  to  enforce." 

The  revenue  laws  were  constantly  interrupted,  and  often- 
times defeated  in  their  execution  by  vexatious  processes  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  State  courts.  A  member  of  Congress  declared 
that  he  knew  of  fifty-six  writs  having  been  served  upon  a 
United  States  collector  within  one  week.  American  vessels 
were,  in  a  number  of  instances,  captured,  carrying  British  per- 
mits or  licenses,  and  Croke,  the  British  vice-admiralty  judge  at 
Halifax,  declared  in  an  official  decision,  that  the  object  of  these 
licenses  was  to  directly  benefit  the  military  service  of  Great 
Britain — to  give  subsistence  to  her  armies  in  Spain.^    Individ- 

>  This  decision  was  delivered  August  2d,  1813,  in  the  case  of  the  Orion.  This  vessel 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Lisbon,  Mav  ISth,  1813.  It  should  be  remarked  that  this  infa- 
mous traflSc  does  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  Eastern  norts.  The  British  consul 
at  Boston,  Andrew  Allen,  was  arrested  and  brought  before  Judge  Davis,  of  the  District 
Court,  for  countersigning  one  of  these  licenses.  He  was  ordered  to  enter  into  recog- 
nizances for  his  appearance  and  trial  at  the  next  Circuit  Court.  He  forfeited  his  recog- 
nizance, and  fled  to  Canada.  His  counsel  were  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  William  Sullivan 
—the  latter  the  author  of  ♦*  Familiar  lietters  on  the  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution,"  etc. 
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uals  were  repeatedly  detected  in  selling  provisions  and  stores 
to  the  enemy.  On  tlie  2d  of  December,  1813,  formal  notice 
was  given  that  the  British  blockade  previously  confined  to  the 
ports  and  harbors  of  the  Chesapeake,  Delaware,  New  York, 
Charleston,  Port  Koyal,  Savannah,  and  the  Mississippi,  was 
extended  to  all  the  ports,  rivers,  etc.,  on  both  sides  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  ports  east  and  north  of  this  remained  un- 
blockaded,  and  vessels  departed  from,  and  returned  to  thein 
with  so  little  interruption,  that  the  fact  was  commented  on  with 
censure  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.* 

The  Executives  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  refused 
to  submit  the  militia  of  those  States  to  orders  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  November,  1813,  Chittenden,  Governor  of  Vermont,  by 
proclamation,  ordered  home  the  militia  of  his  State  from  Cana- 
da. The  officers,  through  their  Commander,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dixon,  replied  that  they  regarded  the  governor's  proclamation 
"  with  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  contempt  for  its  author." 
The  bearer  of  it  was  held  to  bail  for  trial  at  Albany.  A  resolu- 
tion was  subsequently  offered  in  Congress  to  instruct  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  prosecute  Chittenden  for  attempting  to  induce 
desertion.  Though  it  was  promptly  withdrawn  at  the  request  of 
the  Republican  representatives  from  Vermont,  Otis  took  occasion 
to  offer  resolutions  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  pledging 
that  State  to  the  support  of  Vermont,  or  any  other  State,  whose 
constitutional  rights  were  invaded;  and  the  resolutions  passed.* 

Commodore  Decatur,  in  command  of  the  frigate  United  States 
44,  the  Macedonian  38,  and  the  Ilornet  18,  was  chased  into  New 
London  by  a  greatly  superior  force,  June  1st,  1813.  Here  these 
ships  remained  closely  blockaded  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
and  the  blockading  squadron  had  the  advantage  of  command- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  best  point  on  the  entire  sea-board  of  the 
United  States  lor  destroying  their  coasting  trade.    Decatur  would 

1  It  was  finallv  extended  to  the  whole  coast  in  April,  1S14. 

«  The  Pennsylvania  I^islature,  as  soon  as  apprised  of  these  procecdinprs,  passed 
resolutions  pronouncing  Chittenden'B  conduct  worthy  of  punishment,  and  denouncing 
Otis's  reaohitions  us  an  effort  to  arrest,  by  intimidation,  an  execution  of  the  laws.  And 
Pennsylvania  avowed  its  determination  under  all  circumstances  to  uphold  the  General 
Government  in  lawful  measures  to  punish  persons,  whatever  their  station,  for  directly 
or  indirectly  aidiuf?  and  comfortinpr  the  enemy. 

The  New  Jersey  legislature  went  further,  avowing  its  "contempt  and  abhorrence  of 


that  they  would  the  invasion  of  a  foe. 
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in  all  probability  have  escaped  but  for  intelligence  commnni- 
cated  from  the  town  to  the  enemy.  He  officially  informed 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (December  20th,  1813)  that  he 
attempted  to  get  to  sea  on  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night — tliat 
as  soon  as  his  movements  to  that  end  became  apparent,  signals 
to  the  enemy  were  made,  by  burning  blue  lights  on  both  points 
of  the  harbor's  mouth,  and  he  declared :  "  There  is  not  a  doubt 
that  they  [the  enemy]  have,  by  signals  or  otherwise,  instan- 
taneous information  of  our  movements.  Notwithstanding  these 
signals  have  been  repeated,  and  seen  by  twenty  persons  at  least 
in  this  squadron,  there  are  men  in  New  London  who  have  the 
hardihood  to  aifect  to  disbelieve  it,  and  the  effrontery  to  avow 
their  disbelief."  During  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  in 
March,  1814,  Decatur  issued  orders  for  the  instant  embarkation 
of  his  officers.  In  a  very  short  time  blue  lights  were  thrown 
up  like  rockets  from  Long  Point,  and  were  immediately  an- 
swered by  three  guns  from  the  British  fleet.  These  signals  were 
witnessed  by  all  the  officers  and  men  in  the  American  look- 
out boats,  and  also  by  some  of  the  officers  at  Fort  Trumbull. 
Tliey  were  known  to  be  signals  by  those  who  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  that  species  of  marine  communication.  It  is  pro- 
per to  say  these  treasonable  practices  were  admitted  and 
severely  reprobated  by  a  portion  of  the  Federalists. 

The  newspapers  representing  the  extreme  Federalists,  of 
course,  reflected  the  spirit  which  prompted  these  actions.  The 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser  published  a  series  of  articles  openly 
recommending  the  New  England  States  to  form  a  separate  peace, 
urging  that  it  was  lawful  and  proper  to  do  so,  and  if  Congress 
should  refuse  its  assent,  it  would  be  for  wise  and  prudent  men  to 
decide  what  ought  to  be  done.  In  not  a  few  papers  the  American 
troops  were  openly  ridiculed,  and  their  successes  deplored.* 

1  *'  Ingenollf  in  his  *'  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Second  War  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Great  Britain/'  etc.,  says : 

*'  Harrison's  victory  over  Proctor  waa  publicly  deplored.  The  Salem  Gazette. of  the 
22d  October,  1813,  announced :  *  At  length  the  handfU  of  British  troops,  which,  for 
more  than  a  year  have  baffled  the  nomerous  armies^  of  the  United  States  in  the  invasion 
of  Canada,  deprived  of  the  genius  of  the  immortal  Brock,  have  been  obliged  to 
yield  to  superior  power  and  numbers.'  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  next  daj, 
23d  of  October,  1813,  added :  *  We  shall  surrender  all  our  conquests  at  a  peace.  It  is, 
indeed  a  hopeful  exploit  for  Harrison,  with  five  .thousand  troops,  who  have  been  assem- 
bling and  preparing  ever  since  July,  1812,  to  tight  and  conquer  four  hundred  and  fifty 
worn  out,  exhausted  British  regulars,  whom  the  Indiana  had  previously  deserted.'  In 
Rhode  Island,  infected  by  contegion  with  Massachusetts,  a  Journal  pronounced  Har- 
rison's victory  the  triumpn  of  a  crowd  of  Kentucky  savages  over  a  handful  of  brave  men 
—no  more  than  a  march  and  their  capture  without  fighting." 
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Jefferson's  letters  during  1818,  express  anything  bnt  appro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  France.*  To  Baron  Humboldt  (Decem- 
ber 6th),  he  declared  views  in  regard  to  the  American  Indiana 
which  sound  like  the  dirge  of  that  unfortunate  race :. 

''Ton  know,  my  ftiend,  the  benerolfinl  plui.we  were  pomiiDg  here  ibr  die 
heppineflB  of  the  aboriginal  Inhabitants  in  our  vioinitlea.  We  Bpaied  notlyuig  to 
keep  them  at  peace  with  one  andther.  To  teach  them  agricnhare  and  Ifeie  mdl- 
mentt  of  the  most  neoeatery  arts,  and  to  enoonrage  indnstrj  bj  estabBshing  amoqg 
them  separate  property,  la  this  way  they  would  hare  been  enabled  to  sabslsl  and 
multiply  on  a  moderate  scale  of  landed  possession.  They  wonld  hare  ndzed  thib 
blood  with  ours,  and  been  amalgamated  and  identSfled  idth  ns  within  no  dfttert 
period  of  time.  On  the  commencement  of  our  present  war,  we  pressed  on  tfaoB 
the  obserrance  of  peace  and  neutrality,  bbt  the  interested  and  unprincipled  poliej 
of  England  has  defeated  all  our  labors  for  the  salvation  of  these  unfortunate  pooplsu 
They  hare  seduced  the  greater  part  of  the  tribes  within  our  neighborhood,  to  take 
up  the  hatchet  against  us,  and  the  cruel  massacres  they  have  committed  on  the 
women  and  children  on  our  frontiers  taken  by  surprise,  wUl  oblige  us  now  to  pnrsoe 
them  to  extemdnation,  or  drire  them  to  new  seats  beyond  our  resell.  Already  we 
haire  driven  their  patrons  and  seducers  into  Montreal,  and  the  q>ening  season  will 
force  them  to  their  last  refiige,  the  walls  of  Quebec.  We  have  cut  off  all  posribOlty 
of  intercourse  and  of  mutual  aid,  and  may  pursue  at  our  leisure  whatcTer  plan  we 
find  necessary  to  secure  oursdTes  against  the  fbture  eflSeots  of  their  savage  and 
ruthless  warfare.  The  confirmed  brutalixa«ion,*if  not  the  extermination  of  this 
raoe  in  our  America,  is,  therefore,  to  foim  an  additional  chapter  in  the  SngBah  Us- 
tory  of  the  same  colored  man  in  Asia,  and  of  the  brethren  of  their  own  color  in 
Ireland,  and  wherever  else  Anglo-mercantile  cupidity  can  find  a  two-penny  interesi 
in  deluging  the  earth  with  human  blood.  But  let  us  turn  from  the  loathsome  con- 
templation of  the  degrading  elTects  of  commercial  avarice." 

In  three  letters  to  Mr.  Eppes,  then  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  Congress,  he  gave  his  opinions  at  length  on  the 
subject  of  the  banks  and  currency.  The  United  States  Bank 
had  expired  by  the  limitation  of  its  charter  in  1811,  and  it  was 
now  earnestly  urged  in  Congress  that  the  want  of  it  mainly  led 
to  the  distressing  derangement  prevailing  in  monetary  affairs, 
and  that  its  recharter  was  the  only  means  of  curing  the  evil, 
and  providing  the  sound  circulating  medium  necessary  for  the 
efficient  prosecution  of  the  war.  Some  of  the  earlier  Eepnbli- 
can  opponents  of  the  Bank  had  already  begun  to  yield  to  these 
views.  Mr.  Jefferson  maintained  his  uncompromising  hostility.- 
We  can  enter  upon  no  analysis  of  his  reasoning,  and  mnst 
refer  the  reader  to  the  letters.  Their  general  purport  was  to 
propose  as  a  substitute  for  the  bank,  to  issue  Treasury  bills 

1  Particularly  see  one  to  Uadame  de  Sta^l,  dated  May  Uth. 
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emitted  on  a  specific  tax  appropriated  for  thoir  redemption. 
And  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  whole  system  of 
State  banks,  as  then  organized,  nnsubstantial  and  fraudulent — 
productive  of  evil  at  best,  and  always  ready  to  explode  and  carry 
ruin  throifghout  the  community.  He  considered  State  banks 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  business  men — ^but  thought 
they  should  offer  nothing  but  cash  in  exchange  for  discounted 
bills. 

If  we  may  credit  the  statements  of  an  intelligent  statistician, 
who  was  not  a  partisan  of  the  Administration,  the  currency  found 
disturbing  agents  not  necessarily  arising  from  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  or  from  other  legitimate  causes.  Matthew  Oarey 
records  in  his  Olive  Branch,  that  in  the  winter  of  1813-14,  the 
Boston  banks  being  in  a  condition  to  do  so,  entered  vigorously 
upon  an  attempt  "  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government  by  draining 
the  banks  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  of  their  specie,  and 
thus  producing  an  utter  disability  to  fill  the  loans  "  which  the 
Government  was  attempting  to  effect.  Mr.  Carey  at  first  placed 
the  amount  of  specie  which  they  withdrew  in  eight  months  from 
the  Middle  and  Southern  banks  at  four  millions  of  dollars,  but 
subsequent  inquiries  satisfied  him  that  it  was  between  seven  and 
eight  millions.  He  said  "  the  banks  from  New  York  to  Norfolk 
inclusively,  as  well  as  most  of  those  to  the  westward,  were  lite- 
rally drained  of  their  specie,  and  nearly  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy." "  A  fearful  alarm  spread  through  the  community. 
The  issue  was  looked  for  with  terror.  .  .  ,  The  banks 
throughout  the  middle  and  southern  States  were  obliged  to  cur- 
tail their  discounts.  Bankruptcies  took  place  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Even  wealthy  men,  who  were  wholly  unprepared  for 
such  a  crisis,  suffered  great  inconvenience.  Some  who  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  loans  were  unable  to  comply  with  their  engage- 
ments ;  and  others  were  withheld  from  subscribing  by  the  gene- 
ral pressure  for  money.  In  consequence,  the  loan,  then  pend- 
ing, partially  failed,  to  the  very  great  embarrassment  of  the 
Government,  and  distress  of  the  public.  This  was  the  nefarious 
object  in  view." 

To  show  that  there  could  be  no  pretext  on  the  part  of  the 
Boston  banks  of  a  want  of  specie,  our  author  gives  an  abstract 
of  the  statements  of  six  Boston  banks,  oflScially  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  in  January,  1814,  by  which  it 
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appeared  that  the  specie  then  in  their  vanlta  was  $4,946,444, 
while  their  notes  in  circulation  were  bnt  $2,000,601. 

fiat  the  Boston  bankers  did  not  allow  their  hoard  of  specie 
to  lie  idle.  Between  Jnlj  1st,'  1814,  and  January  1st,  1816,  it 
^  was  reduced  fit)m  $5,468,604  to  $1,999,868.  It  did  not  flow 
back  into  the  collapsed  arteries  of  American  circulation.  Mr. 
Cai'ey  declares,  on  what  he  claims  to  be  specific  proof,  thtft  it 
was  drawn  into  the  British  provinces  to  pay  for  Qovemment  bills 
and  for  smuggled  goods ;  that  an  arrangement  was  made  **  with 
agents  of  the  Government  of  Lower  .Canada,  whereby  aa 
immense  amount  of  British  Government  bills,  drawn  in  Quebec, 
^  were  transmitted  for  sale  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, and  disposed  of  ta  moneyed  men  on  such  advantageous 
terms  as  induced  them  to  make  large  purchases.  .  .  .  Theae 
bills  were  forwarded  through  trusty  persons  in  Boston,  and  the 
proceeds  being  placed  to  their  credit,  added .  immensely  to  the 
command  the  Boston  banks  had  acquired,  by  the  extent  ,of  the 
smuggling  trade,  over  those  in  the  middio  and  southern  States.^ 
This  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy  was  so  ostenta- 
tiously managed  that  Mr.  Carey  copies  an  advertisement  of 
British  Government  bills  for  sale,  taken  from  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  in  1814.* 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  press  and  pulpit  of  Massachusetts 
80  violently  denounced  the  citizens  of  that  State  who  should  take 
any  part  of  the  Government  loans,  that  the  agents  of  the 
Government  were  compelled  to  advertise  that  the  names  of 
subscribers  should  not  be  made  known.* 

1  See  Olive  Branch,  Beventh  edition]  pp.  315-319.  Lowell,  the  author  of , the  "Road 
to  Ruin,"  made  a  contemporaneous  aenial  of  such  arrangements.  Thereupon  Carey 
Eaid :  '^  That  these  bills  to  an  immoderate  amount,  were  transmitted  from  Quebec ;  that 
they  were  drawn  for  the  support  of  the  armies  employed  in  hostilities  against  this  comi- 
try ;  that  they  were  paid  for  in  specie,  devoted  to  the  support  of  those  armies,  are  facts 
too  stubborn  to  be  set  aside.  I  hereby  publicly  dare  mm  [Mr.  Lowell],  or  any  other 
person  in  the  Union,  to  disprove  any  of  them.  l!]iey  are  abundantly  BuflScient  to  estab- 
li.'^h  the  iniquity  of  the  case.*'  We  are  not  aware  that  any  explanations  were  ever  made 
which  tended  to  relieve  the  reputation  of  the  parties  charged  with  these  transactions. 

*  Sec  advertisement  of  Gilbert  and  Dean,  brokers,  in  Boston  Chronicle,  and  of  Jesse 
Putnam  in  Boston  Gazette,  April  Uth,  1814. 

The  Boston  Gazette,  April,  1814,  said :  "  Some  will  say.  will  you  let  the  country 
become  bankrupt?  no,  the  country  will  never  l>ecorac  bankrupt.  But,  prav,  do  not 
prevent  the  abusers  of  their  trust  becoming  bankrupt.  Do  not  prevent  them  ftrom 
bexjoming  odious  to  the  public  and  replaced  by  better  men.  Any  Federalist  who  lends 
money  to  Government,  must  go  and  snake  hands  with  James  Madison,  and  claim  fellow- 
ship with  Felix  Grundy.    Let  him  no  more  call  himself  a  Federalist  and  fHend  to  his 

country.    He  will  be  called  by  others  infamous It  is  very  grateftil  to  find 

that  the  universal  sentiment  is  that  any  man  who  lends  his  money  to  tne  Government  at 
the  present  time,  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  common  honesty  and  common  courtesy  among 
all  true  friends  of  the  country.  God  forbid  that  any  Federalist  should  ever  hold  up  hia 
Land  to  pay  Federalists  for  money  lent  to  the  present  rulers ;  and  FederaUsts  can  judge 
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Tlie  restored  amity  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  had  stood  a  near 
chance  of  being  again  wrecked  at  the  outset.  On  Priestley's 
death,  a  letter,  written  to  him  in  1801  by  Jefferson,  was  pub- 
lished by  Lindsay,  which  reflected  with  severity  on  the  idea 
that  "  we  were  to  look  backwards,  not  forwards,  for  improve- 
ment," and  which  remarked  that  "  the  President  himself "  (Mr. 
Adams)  had  countenanced  the  latter  idea  "  in  one  of  his  answers 
to  addresses."  Mr.  Adams,  on  receiving  Lindsay's  publication, 
in  1813,  called  Jefferson's  attention  to  this  statement.  Li  reply 
(June  15th,  1813)  the  latter  exhibited  the  mingled  tact  and 
dignity — consideration  for  the  feelings  of  another,  and  respect 
for  himself — which  always  characterized  him  in  this  perplex- 
ing class  of  explanations.  He  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Adams  the 
particular  answer  to  an  address  which  he  had  referred  to* — 
retracted  nothing — ^reaflSrmed  his  abstract  idea — and  even  ven- 
tured to  toll  Mr.  Adams  that  he  considered  his  expressions  on 
that  occasion  "  lent  to  the  prejudices  of  his  friends."  This  last 
was  treading  on  delicate  ground,  but  the  mixture  of  frankness 
and  courtesy  prevailed.  Mr.  Adams  was  never  implacable  when 
kindly  approached. 

A  new  and  strong  tie  was  beginning  indeed  to  bind  the 
stately  old  men  together.  They  were  speedily  becoming  the  last 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — the  last  of 
the  gi-eat  actors  and  leaders  of  1776.  Their  common  and  dearly 
loved  friend,  Rush,  had  died  in  April,  1813,  after  a  brief  illness,  and 
when  the  ink  on  Jefferson's  last  letter  to  him  was  yet  fresh."  *  In 
his  first  letter  to  Adams  after  that  event  (May  27th),  Jefferson  said : 

whether  Democrats  will  tax  their  constitaents  to  pay  interest  to  Federaliflts."  The  Bos- 
ton Ceiitinel  proclaimed  similar  views.  In  Number  5  of  the  Road  to  Ruin,  Lowell  said  : 
*'  Money  is  such  a  drug  (the  surest  sign  of  the  former  prosperity  and  present  insecurity 
of  trade)  that  men,  against  their  consciences,  their  honor,  their  duty,  their  prqfetnoM 
and  promUes,  are  willmg  to  lend  it  secretly,  to  support  the  very  measures  whicn  are  both 
intended  and  calculated  for  their  ruin."  The  words  which  we  have  italicized  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  were  contemporaneously  construed  to  imply  that  a  voluntary  or 
extorted  agreement  had  been  made  by  the  Federal  moneyed  men  of  Boston,  not  to  take 
any  shares  in  the  Government  loans. 

Rev.  Eiyah  Parish,  D.D.,  thus  ''  held  forth  "  at  Byfield,  April  7th,  18U :  "  No  peace 
will  ever  be  made,  till  the  people  say  there  shall  be  no  war.  If  the  rich  men  continue 
to  furnish  money,  the  war  will  continue  till  the  mountains  are  melted  with  blood— till 
every  field  in  America  is  white  with  the  bones  of  the  people." 

1  JtfTerson  designated  that  to  the  young  men  of  Philaaclphia.  This  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Adams's  Works,  dated  May  7th,  1798,  and  it  contains  the  following  sentences : 
**  Without  wishing  to  damp  the  ardor  of  curiosity,  or  influence  the  freedom  of  inquiry.  I 
will  hazard  a  prediction  that  after  the  most  industrious  and  impartial  researches,  'the 
longest  liver  of  yon  all  will  find  no  principles,  institutions,  or  systems  of  education  more 
fit,  in  peneral,  to  be  transmitted  to  your  posterity,  than  those  you  received  from  your 
ancosttrs."     (Adams's  Works,  vol.  ix«,  p.  188. 

>  The  letter  is  dated  March  6th,  1813. 
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"  Another  of  our  friends  of  aeTenty-siz  is  gone,  mj  de«r  sir,  another  of  Uw 
'  co-signers  of  the  independence  of  our  coontry.  And  a  better  mui  than  Bosh  conld 
not  haTe  left  us,  more  beneTolent,  more  learned,  of  finer  genins,  or  more  honart. 
We,  too,  must  go ;  and  that  ere  long.  I  beUeTe  we  are  under  half  a  doien  «t 
present ;  I  mean  the  signers  of  the  Declaration. '  Tonrself,  Gerry,  Garroll,  and 
myself,  are  all  I  know  to  be  liiing.  I  am  the  only  one  south  of  the  Potoma&  Is 
Robert  Treat  Payne,  or  Floyd  liTing?  *  It  is  long  since  I  hare  heard  of  themy  and 
yet  I  do  not  recollect  to  haTe  heacd  of  their  deaths.** 

Appended  to  a  letter  from  Adams'  to  Jefferson,  dated  July 
16th,  1813,  we  find  the  following  : 

I  haye  been  looking  for  some  time  for  a  space  in  -my  good  husband's  lettets  to 
add  the  regards  of  an  old  ftiend,  which  are  still  cherished  and  preserred  through 
all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  which  have  taken  place  since  we  first  becmme 
acquainted,  and  will,  I  trust,  remain  as  long  as 

"A.  AuAin." 

Here  was  voluntary  and  frank  retraction  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  from  the  position  in  which  she  had  placed  herself  in  her 
correspondence  with  Jefferson  in  1804.  Henceforth  a  succes- 
sion of  friendly  messages  passed  between  her  and  her  early 
friend.  She  wrote  to  him  and  he  replied.  We  regret  that  the 
letters  have  escaped  publication.'  Mrs.  Adams,  like  her  husband, 
never  again  met  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  she  had  the  opportunity,  and 
eagerly  availed  herself  of  it,  to  bestow  kindly  and  assiduous 
attentions  on  some  of  his  family.  They  gratefully  appreciated 
those  attentions  then,  and  most  warmly  remember  them  now. 

Mrs.  Adams  lost  none  of  the  imposing  features  of  her  character 
in  tlie  decline  of  life.  An  observing  and  intelligent  gentleman 
who  was  a  guest  at  Quincy  within  a  year  or  two  of  her  death, 
has  given  us  a  description  of  his  visit.  Mr.  Adams  shook  as  if 
palsied ;  but  the  mind  and  the  heart  weie  evidently  sound. 
His  spirits  seemed  as  elastic  as  a  boy's.  He  joked,  laughed 
heartily,  and  talked  about  everybody  and  everything,  past  and 
present,  with  the  most  complete  abandon.  He  seemed  to  our 
highly  educated  informant  to  be  a  vast  encyclopedia  of  written 
and  unwritten  knowledge.  It  gushed  out  on  every  possible  topic, 
but  was  mingled  with  lively  anecdotes  and  sallies,  and  he  exhi- 

1  Judge  Payne  died  at  his  residence  in  Boston,  May  11th,  1814,  aged  eighty-four. 
General  William  Floyd  died  on  his  farm,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  Xew  York,  August  4th, 
1821,  aged  eighty-six  years. 

s  One  ft'om  Jefferson  to  Mrs.  Adams  is  given  Hn  his  Works,  nnder  date  of  January 
llth,  1817.    It  was  in  answer  to  one  from  her,  dated  December  16th,  1816. 
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bited  a  carelessness  in  his  language  which  suggested  any- 
thing but  pedantry  or  an  attempt  at  "  fine  talking."  In  short, 
the  brave  old  man  was  as  delightful  as  he  was  commanding 
in  conversation.  While  the  guest  was  deeply  enjoying  this 
interview,  an  aged  and  stately  female  entered  the  apartment, 
and  he  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Adams.  A  cap  of  exquisite  lace 
surrounded  features  still  exhibiting  intellect  and  energy,  though 
they  did  not  wear  the  appearance  of  ever  having  been  beautiful. 
Her  dress  was  snowy  white,  and  there  was  that  immaculate 
neatness  in  her  appearance  which  gives  to  age  almost  the  sweet- 
ness of  youth. .  With  less  warmth  of  manner  and  sociableness 
than  Wr.  Adams,  she  was  sufficiently  gracious,  and  her  occa- 
sional remarks  betrayed  intellectual  vigor  and  strong  sense. 
The  guest  went  away,  feeling  that  he  never  again  should  behold 
such  living  specimens  of  the  "  great  of  old." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  style  as  a  writer  has  attracted  so  much 
notice,  that  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  formed, 
^nd  his  opinions  on  one  or  two  important  questions  in  respect  to 
our  language,  will  be  matters  of  curiosity  to  a  class  of  readers. 
On  receiving  from  John  Waldo  a  copy  of  his  "  Rudiments  of 
English  Grammar,"  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  him,  August  16th, 
1813: 

*'  I  am  entirely  unqualified  to  give  that  critical  opinion  of  it  which  jou  do  me  the 
favor  to  ask.  Mine  has  been  a  life  of  business,  of  that  kind  which  appeals  to  a 
man^s  conscience,  as  well  as  his  industry,  not  to  let  it  suffer,  and  the  few  moments 
allowed  me  from  labor  have  been  devoted  to  more  attractive  studies,  that  of  gram- 
mar  having  never  been  a  favorite  with  me.  The  scanty  foundation,  laid  in  at  school, 
has  carried  me  through  a  life  of  much  hasty  writing,  more  indebted  for  style  to 
reading  and  memory,  than  to  rules  of  grammar.  I  have  been  pleased  to  see  that  in 
all  cases  you  appeal  to  usage,  as  the  arbiter  of  language ;  and  justly  consider  that  as 
giving  law  to  grammar,  and  not  grammar  to  usage.  I  concur  entirely  with  you  in 
opposition  to  Purists,  who  would  destroy  all  strength  and  beauty  of  style,  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  a  rigorous  compliance  with  their  rules.  Fill  up  all  the  ellipses  and 
syllepses  of  Tacitus,  Sallust,  Livy,  etc.,  and  the  elegance  and  force  of  their  senten- 
tious  brevity  are  extinguished.*^ 

After  citing  several  illustrations  in  the  Latin,  he  says  : 

**  Wire-draw  these  expressions  by  filling  up  the  whole  syntax  and  sense,  and 

they  become  dull  paraphrases  on  rich  sentiments 

I  am  no  friend,  therefore,  to  what  is  called  Pururni^  but  a  zealous  one  to  the  Xeolo^y 
which  has  introduced  these  two  words  without  the  authority  of  any  dictionary.  I 
consider  the  one  as  destroying  the  nerve  and  beauty  of  language,  while  the  other 
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imiiTorea  both,  and  Kdde  to  iU  copiousDosB.  I  bnre  boco  not  a  little  disappointed, 
and  made  nuploloiu  of  lay  own  judgment,  on  eeeiog  the  Eillnburgh  Rt^Tiers.  tb« 
ablsBt  critid  ai  the  tgp,  ect  tlicir  facea  >gaiasC  the  lutcoduction  of  aew  word* 
tato  the  Eogli^  Ikngutigi' ;  thej  are  pnrlicularl;  spprcfaensiTe  that  the  writers  of  the 
(Jnited  SUitot  will  ftdolUr.itc  it.  Certninlj  ao  great  a  growing  populatioa,  spread 
over  nicb  an  extent  of  countrj,  •ritb  such  a  variety  of  cliuutes,  of  productions,  of 
arti,  mnit  enlarge  th^  liiiigiuige  to  make  it  answer  its  purpose  of  eipreBsiog  all 
td«ai,  the  new  ai  veil  us  ibe  old.  The  new  cireumslances  ander  which  we  are 
placed,  call  for  ut  W0(d9,  new  pbrasoe,  and  for  tbe  transfer  of  old  words  to  new 
obJeoM.  An  Amottoa  dialect  will  therefore  be  formed ;  so  will  a  Wcel-Indisa  and 
Ailfttia,  M  a.Seotoh  and  no  Irish  are  alread;  rormcd.  But  whether  will  tbeM 
■dnherate  or  enrich  the  English  laoguage  T  Has  Ibe  beantiful  poetry  of  Bums,  e 
hla  Scottiah  dialect,  dli^gured  itf  Did  the  Atlienians  consider  the  Doric,  the  I 
loaiau,  the  .Xolie,  and  oihur  dialects,  es  disfiguring  or  as  beautifying  tbcir  Ut^ 
goageT  Did  they  faittdlousiy  disavow  Herodotus,  Pindar,  TheocrituilJ  Sappho, 
AUhhh,  or  Grecian  writers?  On  tbe  contrary,  thcj  were  sensible  that  the  variety  <rf 
ffialeota,  etm  loflnitely  varied  by  poetical  licence,  conntituled  (ho  riches  of  their  Ian- 
goage,  and  made  the  Qrceian  Hooior  the  Sral  of  poets,  us  ho  mu 
ontQ  a  language  equally  ductile  and  copious  shall  again  bo  spoken. 

"  Every  laognage  has  a.  set  of  (cnntnation!*,  which  make  a  part  of  its  peculiar   i 
Idiom.    Ivery  root  among  tbe  GrceliH  was  permitted  to  vary  its  tcnuiDaiion,  so  ai 
to  expreai  it*  radical  Idnt  in  the  form  of  any  one  of  the  parts  of  speech ;  to  wit,  ai 
k  Biran,  an  a^jecUve,  a  verb,  participle,  or  adverb;  and  each  of  these  p«rts  of  J 
qweeh  agidn,  by  Mill  rarying  the  lermiaatlon,  could  vary  the  shade  of  idea  existing  I 

Having  exhibited  the  coiiTeaience  that  would  roenlt  frtm 
adopting  the  last-named  system  in  the  English  language,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson presents  and  illnatrates  bj  nameroiiB  examples  two  other 
available  sources  of  copiousness:  first,  the  joining  in  one  word 
the  root  and  every  other  member  of  its  family  with  prepositions 
and  other  words;  and,  second,  the  joining  in  one  word  one 
family  of  roots  with  another.    He  then  adds: 

*<  ir  WG  wish  to  be  assured  from  eiperiment  of  the  effect  of  a  judicious  si^rit  of 
Neology,  look  at  the  French  language.  Kven  before  the  revolution,  it  was  deemed 
mach  more  copious  than  the  Engligb ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  they  had  an  academy 
which  endeavored  to  arrest  the  progress  of  their  language,  by  fixing  It  to  a  Dic- 
tionary, out  of  which  no  word  was  ever  to  he  sought,  used,  or  tolerated.  The  in«d- 
tution  of  parliamentary  assemblies  in  17B9,  for  which  their  language  had  noappodto 
terms  or  phrases,  as  having  never  before  needed  them,  first  obliged  them  to  adopt 
the  Parliamentary  vocabulary  of  England  ;  and  other  new  circumstances  called  fir 
corresponding  new  words;  until  by  the  number  of  these  adopted,  and  by  tba 
analogies  for  adoption  which  they  have  legitimated,  I  think  we  may  say  with  truth, 
that  a  DictionnaireN^ologique  of  these  would  be  half  aa  large  as  the  dictionary  of  tbe 
academy ;  and  that  at  this  time  it  is  the  language  in  which  every  shade  of  idea,  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  the  mind,  may  be  more  exactly  expressed,  than  in  any  language 
at  this  day  spoken  by  man.     Tet  I  have  no  hentation  in  saying  that  the  En^A 
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language  is  founded  on  a  broader  base,  natiye  and  adopted,  and  capable,  with  the 
like  freedom  of  employing  its  materials,  of  becoming  superior  to  that  in  copiousness 
and  euphony.  Not  indeed  by  holding  fast  to  Johnson*s  Dictionary ;  not  by  raising 
a  hue  and  cry  against  every  word  he  has  not  licensed ;  but  by  encouraging  and 
welcoming  new  compositions  of  its  elements.  Learn  from  Lye  and  Benson  what 
the  language  would  now  have  been  if  restrained  to  their  vocabularies.  Its  enlarge- 
ment must  be  the  consequence,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  its  transplantation  from  the 
latitude  of  London  into  every  climate  of  the  globe ;  and  the  greater  the  degree  the 
more  precious  will  it  become  as  the  organ  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind." 

The  same  views  are  several  times  expressed  in  other  parts  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence,  and  he  often  urged  them  in  con- 
versation. A  familiar  illustration  employed  by  him  to  exhibit 
the  benefit  of  sacrificing  strict  accuracy  to  attain  force,  was  the 
motto  on  one  of  his  seals,  written,  "Rebellion  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God,"  instead  of  "  Rebellion  against  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God." 

The  critical  examiner  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings  will  observe 
that  his  practice  corresponded  with  his  theory  in  the  latter  par- 
ticular, not  only  in  familiar  writing,  but  in  some  of  his  most 
elaborate  productions.  His  ideas  of  style  will  be  perfectly 
understood  after  reading  the  following  extracts  frpm  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  his  grandson,  Francis  Eppes  (January  19th,  1821). 
Speaking  of  Thomas  Paine  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  he  said  : 

**  These  two  persons  differed  remarkably  in  the  style  of  their  writing,  each 
leaving  a  model  of  what  is  most  perfect  in  both  extremes  of  the  simple  and  the 
sublime.  No  writer  has  exceeded  Paine  in  ease  and  familiarity  of  style,  in  perspi- 
cuity of  expression,  happiness  of  elucidation,  and  in  simple  and  unassuming 
language.  In  this  he  may  be  compared  with  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  indeed  bis  Common 
Sense  was,  for  awhile,  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  published 
under  the  borrowed  name  of  Paine,  who  had  come  over  with  him  from  England. 
Lord  Bolingbrokc's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  style  of  the  highest  order.  The  lofty, 
rhythmical,  full-flowing  eloquence  of  Cicero.  Periods  of  just  measure,  their 
members  proportioned,  their  close  full  and  round.  His  conceptions,  too,  are  bold 
and  strong,  his  diction  copious,  polished  and  commanding  as  his  subject.  His 
writings  are  certainly  the  finest  samples  in  the  English  language,  of  the  eloquence 
proper  for  the  Senate." 

The  copiousness  and  splendor  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  diction, 
his  habitual  vigor  and  frequent  felicity  of  expression,  the  liveli- 
ness and  ease  with  which  his  sonorous  sentences  are  thrown 
together,  the  boldness  and  ardor  of  his  manner,  are  conceded  by 
critics.  But  his  construction  of  sentences  is  often  defective, 
judged  by  nice  rules  of  rhetoric.     Sometimes  his  defects  rise  to 
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positive  errors.  He  goes  sweeping  on  like  a  large  and  rapid 
stream  which  cannot  'wait,  so  to  speak,  to  find  a  smooth  waj 
round  all  the  impediments  it  cncountei-s,  but  occasionally  rushes 
over  them  broken  into  roughuess  and  foam.  No  stickler  for 
frigid  accuracy  would,  without  any  reservations,  have  assigned 
him  the  literary  rank  Mr.  Jefferson  does;  and  certainly  no  such 
person  would  have  introduced  the  above  unqualified  comparison 
between  him  and  Cicero.  Jefferson  was  as  familiar  with  the 
writiuga  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  those  of  Bolingbroke.  His 
deecription  of  the  style  of  the  latter  will  he  generally  thought 
to  apply  oven  better  to  that  of  the  former.  Shaftetbury  has  more 
anstained  grandeur,  and  is  vastly  more  accurate.  But  in  attjiin- 
iug  accuracy,  he  often  sacrifices  nerve,  and  always  lacks  nature 
and  spontaneity.  The  careful  word-artist  is  always  before  us 
— never  the  freely-moving,  warm-blooded  man.  Jefferson 
always,  tlierefore,  expreseed  a  decided  preference  for  the  style 
of  Boliugbroke.' 

■  He  agreoil  with  QninctiHan  In  the  following  pBrtionlnn 
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The  naval  campaign  of  1814,  resnUed  less  successfully  than 
the  preceding  ones,  though  several  large  vessels  were  put  into 
the  water  during  the  year.     Our  navy  lost  nothing  in  honor, 
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but  the  prapoDdennco  of  strength  against  it  was  overwbclmiog, 
and  opportnnities  did  not  occur  for  those  eveii-lianded  eneonii- 
tera  in  which  it  had  previously  won  so  much  reputation.  On 
Lake  Chaioplain,  however,  came  a  briglit  flash  of  former  snc- 
cesa. '  Tiie  victory  of  McDonough  at  Plattsbnrgh,  achieved  just 
a  year  and  a  day  after  that  of  Perry  on  Lake  £lrie,  approached 
the  latter  in  briUianQy,  and  preserved  for  our  navy  its  darling 
place  in  the  national  pride  and  alFections. 

On  laud,  where  onr  real  strength  lay,  the  campaign  was 
checkered  with  anccesses  and  reverses.  Our  National  Capital, 
then  an  unfortified  village,  suffered  the  humiliation  which 
nearly  every  European  capital  had  suffered  within  a  few  years, 
of  being  captured  by  an  enemy.  But  it  encountered  a  barbarity 
which  neither  Coaaact  nor  Jacobin  had  inflicted  on  any  capital  of 
the  Old  World,  in  baring  it3  public,  and  a  portion  of  its  private, 
edifices,  first  rifled  and  then  burnt  to  the  ground — altogether 
"an  enterpriBe,"  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  well  remaiked  in 
the  British  Hoose  of  Commons,  "  which  most  exasperated  a 
people,  and  least  weakened  a  goveniment  of  any  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  wiar," 

Bat  the  generala  had  now  been  found  who,  to  recm-  to 
Jefferson's  phrase,  were  "  marked  in  the  forehead."  The  battle 
of  Chippewa,  where  a  superior  body  of  veteran  English  troops 
was  nearly  routed ;  Bridgewater  or  Lundy's  Lane  where  mid- 
night darkness  did  not  arrest  the  hand  to  hand  strife,  or  hush 
the  roar  of  battle  rising  high  over  the  eternal  thunder  of  Niagara; 
the  splendid  sortie  of  Fort  Erie ;  the  victory  of  Plattsburgh — • 
the  adjunct  of  McDonough's  victory  in  the  bay ;  Jackson's 
train  of  nnexampled  successes  in  the  Sonth,  ending  with  the 
crowning  triumph  of  Now  Orleans — demonstrated  what  Ameri- 
can troops  could  do  when  properly  commanded.  No  pretence 
could  now  be  set  up  by  enemies  without  or  British  idolaters 
within,  that  we  overwhelmed  our  enemy  by  numerical  superi- 
ority— or  by  possessing  the  advantage  in  point  of  discipHue. 
In  these  encounters,  the  British  had  the  larger  force.  Nor  is 
this  all.  British  official  statements  will  show  that  their  regular 
troops  employed  in  Canada  during  1811,  outnumbered  all  the 
regulars  of  the  United  States.' 

'  Their  aswipapert  and  tluir  ofllcen  talked  of  nuUng  a  MrioaH  "  InTusion  "  of  tha 
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Lieutenant  General  Drummond  was  acting  on  the  offensive 
when  the  actions  in  the  Canadian  peninsula,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  were  fought.  He  was  attempting  to  drive  before 
him  a  comparative  handful  of  American  troops,  under  General 
Brown,  preparatory  to  an  anticipated  descent  upon  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  consequently  had  his  choice  of  time  for  fighting, 
and  in  making  all  the  important  dispositions  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  score  of  time  of  service,  and  seasoning  in  practical  war, 
the  British  troops  also  possessed  a  decided  advantage.  Napo- 
leon was  a  prisoner.  England  was  pouring  the  veterans  of  the 
Peninsular  war  into  Canada — and  had  her  existence  as  a  nation 
been  staked  on  the  result,  she  could  not  have  sent  choicer  or 
more  honorably  distinguished  troops.  The  very  men  who  liad 
rushed  to  the  assault  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  quelled  the  mur- 
derous defence  of  Badajos ;  the  very  horses  that  had  charged, 
the  sabres  that  had  flashed,  and  the  cannon  that  had  thundered 
at  Corunna,  Talavera,  Salamanca  and  Vittoria — rushed  to  the 
assault,  charged,  flashed  and  thundered  at  Chippewa,  Bridge- 
water,  and  New  Orleans.  When  at  Chippewa,  Major  Jessup, 
leaping  from  his  second  horse,  ordered  tie  25th  United  States 
regiment  of  infantry  to  cease  firing  and  to  try  the  bayonet,  his 
completely  successful  charge  was  directed  against  the  far  fuller 
100th  British  regiment  of  infantry,  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
of  Tweedale,  who  had  been  an  aid-de-camp  of  Wellington  in 
Spain,  and  learned  his  lessons  of  war  under  that  great  com- 
mander.* Brown,  Scott,  Eipley,  Porter,  Miller,  Brady,  Nicho- 
las, Jessup,  Leavenworth,  McNeil,  McEee,  McFarland,  Wood, 
Hindraan,  Arrowswith,  Austin,  Jones,  Smith — not  to  mention 
such  subordinates  as  Worth,  Towson,  Ritchie,  Harris,  Bliss, 
Biddle,  and  that  young  and  gallant  inheritor  of  a  great  name, 
who  here  foimd  his  last  field,  Ambrose  Spencer — all  these  *  and 
the  men  they  commanded  at  Bridgewater,  where  bayonet  con- 
stantly crossed  bayonet ;   where,  in  the  language  of  General 

United  States— and  some  of  the  former^  apparently  in  earnest,  ventured  amnsinp^  spccu- 
lationii  on  the  probability  of  the  United  States  being  wholly,  or  in  part,  reconquered. 

^  The  present  Dnke  of  Wellington  married  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale. 

'  We  name  the  most  conspicuous  American  officers  engaged  in  the  action,  except 
t1io.4c  below  the  rank  of  captain^without  intending  to  make  any  distinction  between 
those  of  the  same  rank,  by  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed  their  names.  All  may  be . 
said  to  have  diBtinguishcd  themselves  equally  according  to  rank.  And  as  we  have  not 
searched  for  the  names  of  our  commanders  oeyond  two  or  three  historical  accounts  of 
the  battle  lying  at  hand,  it  is  altogether  probable  we  have  omitted  names  as  well  entitled 
to  be  in  the  list,  as  those  placed  there. 
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Drammond's  official  report,  '^  ia  bo  detenxuDed  a  manner  were 
the  American  attacks  directed  against  his  guns,  that  his  artillery^ 
men  were  bayoneted  by  £hem  in  the  very  act  of  loading,  aiid  the 
muzzles  of  tlie  American  gnns  were  advanced  within  a  few  yaidi 
of  his  own ;''  when  in  Ibe  thick  darkness  regiments  fireid  and 
charged  by  the  light  of  each  otliers  voUeyB ;  when  bnt  <me  out 
of  four  of  the  whole  American  force  escaped  death  w  wonnda ; 
and  when  the  Americans  drove  their  enemy  entirely  fixAn  the 
field,  and  then  retired  at  their  own  time,  and  in  pierfect  order, 
to  their  camp — ^they  were  opposed  to  a  superior  number  of  the 
same  officers  and  men  who  had  aided  to  tame  the  pride  of 
Victor,  Massena,  Marmont  and  Sonlt/ 

The  war  of  1812  closed  in  a  blaze  of  American  triumph. 
The  incidents  of  the  negotiation  and  the  particular  terms  of  the 
treaty  do  not  belong  here.  The  latter  was  concluded  in 
December,  1814,  and  proclaimed  in  the  TTnited  States  in 
February,  1815.  It  left  the  boundaries  and  relations  of  the  two 
nations  as  before  the  war.  As  it  contained  no  stipulations 
against  British  impressments,  it  has  been  often  asserted  by  the 
detractors  of  Mr.  Madison's  Administration  and  of  the  Bepnbli- 
can  party,  that  it  failed  in  securing  the  first  and  principal  object 
for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken.  Those  who  take  this 
view,  look  at  the  form,  and  disregard  the  substance.  The  orders 
in  council  had  been  repealed.  Impressments  ceased.  It  is  true, 
that  with  the  peace  then  reigning  in  Europe,  England  had  no 
further  immediate  occasion  for  impressment ;  but  if  she  renewed 
it,  we  could  also  renew  the  war  with  the  return  of  the  occasion — 
strengthened  by  our  intermediate  growth,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  her  enemy,  whose  hostilities  should  again  force  her  to  resort 
to  this  method  of  filling  her  navy.  Our  resistance  and  retaliation 
would  thus  be  at  least  co-existent  with  the  practical  aggression. 
Jefferson,  so.  peculiarly  decided  on  the  subject  of  impressment, 
approved  of  the  peace.on  the  terms  in  which  it  was  made,  and 
by  one  of  those  felicitous  characterizations  habitual  to  him 

1  And  in  illnstration  of  the  material  of  the  American  soldier,  the  statement  onght  not 
to  be  omitted  that  six  or  seven  hundred  of  those  who  won  the  field  of  Bridgewater,  were 
volunteers.  They  took  ftiU  part  in  the  action,  and  the  commander-in-chief  himself  bore 
witness  that  "  Porter's  volunteers''  "  were  not  excelled  by  the  regulars  in  meeting  the 
charge"  that  ^'precipitated  bvthe  incitement  of  their  gallant  commander/'  they  fell 
upon  the  enemy's  line  hand  to  hand,  broke  it,  and  compelled  many  to  surrender.  The 
literal  massacre  of  New  Orleans,  inflicted  in  part  by  irregular  troops,  also  fell  upon  the 
English  veterans  f^om  Spain,  three  to  one  more  numerous  than  the  victors. 
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in  politics,  he  defined  its  character,  and  established  a  national 
policy  for  the  future.  He  wrote  to  the  President,  before  learning 
that  the  treaty  was  ratified  :  *'  I  presume  that,  having  spared  to 
the  pride  of  England  her  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  atrocity 
of  impressment  in  an  article  of  the  treaty,  she  will  concur  in  a 
convention  for  relinquishing  it.  Without  this,  she  must  under- 
stand that  the  present  is  but  a  truccy  determinable  on  the  first 
act  of.  impressment  of  an  American  citizen,  committed  by  any 
officer  of  here."  He  wrote  to  a  former  member  of  his  Cabinet, 
General  Dearborn,  March  17th,  1815 : 

**  Peace  was  indeed  desirable ;  yet  it  would  not  haye  been  as  welcome  without 
;he  successes  of  New  Orleans.  These  last  have  established  truths  too  important  not 
to  be  valued ;  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  sincerely  attached  to  the  Union ; 
that  their  city  can  be  defended ;  that  the  Western  States  make  its  defence  their 
peculiar  concern;  that  the  militia  are  brave;  that  their  deadly  aim  coimtcrvails  the 
manoeuvering  skill  of  their  enemy;  that  we  have  officers  of  natural  genius  now 
starting  forward  from  the  mass;  and  that,  putting  together  all  our  conflicts,  we  can 
beat  the  British  by  sea  and  by  land,  with  equal  numbers.  All  this  being  now 
proved,  I  am  glad  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  and  shall  still  be  more  so,  if,  by  a 
reasonable  arrangement  against  impressment,  they  will  make  it  truly  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  not  a  mere  truce,  as  we  must  all  consider  it,  until  the  principle  of  the  war 
is  settled.^' 

And  the  following  to  another  Cabinet  associate,  Rodney,  dis- 
closes his  secret  feelings  towards  England  at  this  period.  After 
condemning  in  burning  language  tie  conduct  of  the  rulers  of 
both  France  and  England,  and  the  deep  "  hatred  "  of  the  latter 
towards  the  United  States,  he  continued : 

"  What  nourishment  and  support  would  not  England  receive  from  an  hundred 
millions  of  industrious  descendants,  whom  some  of  her  people  now  bom  will  live  to 
see  here.  What  their  energies  arc,  she  has  lately  tried.  And  what  has  she  not  to 
fear  from  an  hundred  millions  of  such  men,  if  she  continues  her  maniac  course 
of  hatred  and  hostility  to  them.  I  hope  in  God  she  will  change.  There  is  not  a 
nation  on  the  globe  with  whom  I  have  more  earnestly  wished  a  friendly  intercourse 
on  equal  conditions.  On  no  other  would  I  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  any. 
I  know  that  their  creatures  represent  me  as  personally  an  enemy  to  England.  But 
fools  only  can  believe  this,  or  those  who  think  me  a  fool.  I  am  an  enemy  to  her 
insults  and  injuries.  I  am  an  enemy  to  the  flagitious  principles  of  her  administra- 
tion,  and  to  those  which  govern  her  conduct  towards  other  nations.  But  would  she 
give  to  morality  some  place  in  her  political  code,  and  especially  would  she  exercise 
decency,  and  at  least  neutral  passions  towards  as,  there  is  not,  I  repeat  it,  a  people 
on  earth  with  whom  I  would  sacrifice  so  much  to  be  in  friendship.^^ 

The  "  truce,"  or  '*  armistice,"  as  Mr.  Jeflferson  termed  it  in 
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other  letters,  was  never  broken.  Having  learned  that  the 
United  States  had  finally  and  firmlj  resolved  to  fight  ratheir 
than  endure  the  impressment  of  their  citizens,  England  forew 
relinqnished  the  practice.  There  were  good  reasons  enong^ 
withoat  treaty  stipnlations,  for  her  discontinnmg  a  method  of 
recruiting  her  navy  which  cost  her  the  lives  of  more  men  than 
she  thus  obtained,  and  also  ten  times  the  price  of  obtaining  an 
equal  number  of  men  by  subsidy/ 

An  ** armistice"  on  purely  eqnal  tenns  was  not  very  db- 
creditable  when  made  with  a  power  which,  after  twelve  yean 
of  such  war  as  the  world  never  before  witnessed,  had  finally  sent 
Napoleon  a  captive  to  St  Helena,  and  now  had  her  thousand 
cruisers,  her  unemployed  armies,  and  those  resources  which  had 
subsidized  Europe  to  devote  exdusively  to  the  struggle  with  na. 
Nor  was  it  very  discreditable  for  the  United  States  to  make 
peace,  when  the  practical  causes  of  the  war  were  removed, 
though  we  failed  to  extort  that  formal  relinquishment  from  our 
antagonist  which  the  Armed  Neutrality  (consisting  of  Busaiay 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland  and  Naples)  had  thirty  years  earlier  failed  to  extort 
from  the  same  power.  We  had  achieved  our  great  object — ^for 
henceforth  we  were  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  an  independent 
nation. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence  during  1814  is  unusually 
large  and  interesting.  A  letter  to  Thomas  Leiper,  January. Ist, 
discloses  the  fruitful  sources  of  so  many  contemporaneous  and 
more  especially  posthumous  attacks  on  himself: 

"  Thus  am  I  situated.  I  receive  letters  from  all  quarters,  some  from  known 
friends,  some  from  those  who  write  like  friends,  on  various  subjects.  AVbat  am  I 
to  do  ?  Am  I  to  button  myself  up  in  Jesuitical  reserve,  rudely  declining  any 
answer,  or  answering  in  terms  so  unmeaning,  as  only  to  prove  my  distnl^t  ?    Most 

»  Jefferson  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  January  29th,  1816 : 
**  It  is  allepred  that  Great  Britain  took  A'om  us  before  the  late  war  near  one  thousand 
vessels,  and  that  during  the  war  we  took  f^om  her  fourteen  hundred.  That  before  the 
war  she  seized  and  made  slaves  of  six  thousand  of  our  citizens,  and  that  in  the  war  wc 
killed  more  than  six  thousand  of  her  subjects,  and  caused  her  to  expend  such  a  sum  as 
amounted  to  four  or  five  thousand  guineas  a  head  for  every  riave  she  made.  She  might 
have  purchased  the  vessels  she  took  for  less  than  the  value  of  those  she  lo»t,  and  have 
used  the  six  thousand  of  her  men  killed  for  the  purposes  to  which  she  applied  ours,  have 
saved  the  four  or  five  thousand  guineas  a  head,  and  obtained  a  character  of  justice  whicn 
is  valuable  to  a  nation  as  to  an  individual.  These  considerations,  therefore,  leave  her 
without  inducement  to  plunder  property  and  take  men  in  ftiture  on  such  dear  terms.  I 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  truth  of  taese  allegations." 

Where  he  speaks  of  '*  making  slaves,"  be  alludes  of  course  to  impressments  into  the 
British  navy. 
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I  withdraw  myself  from  all  interchange  of  sentiment  with  the  world.  I  cannot  do 
this.  It  is  at  war  with  my  habits  and  temper.  I  cannot  act  as  if  all  men  were 
unfaithful,  because  some  are  so ;  nor  belicTe  that  all  will  betray  me,  because  some 
do.  I  had  rather  be  the  yictim  of  occasional  infidelities,  than  relinquish  my  general 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  man." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  January  2d,  we  get  the 
fullest  connected  delineation  of  General  Washington  which  ever 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  pen.  Its  date  shows  that  it  was 
his  matured,  his  final  conception  of  the  subject — that  undoubt- 
edly on  which  he  chose  to  go  before  the  bar  of  posterity.  In 
this  point  of  view,  it  possesses  an  interest  independent  of  its 
intrinsic  value.  Considering  it  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and 
not  willing  to  present  it  except  in  its  entire  form,  we  shall  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Appendix  of  these  volumes.* 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Greenhow,  wlio 
applied  to  him  for  aid  to  a  Bible  society,  and  who  stated  to  him 
that  tliere  were  families  in  Virginia  destitute  of  the  Bible,  Mr. 
Jefferson  (January  Slst)  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  latter 
assertion,  but  presuming  that  the  society  "  had  evidence  of  the 
fact,"  he  inclosed  a  draft  of  fifty  dollars  to  his  correspondent, 
"  sincerely  agreeing  with  him  that  there  never  was  a  more  pure 
and  sublime  system  of  morality  delivered  to  man  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  four  Evangelists." 

He  wrote  his  friend  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  January  31st,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  whether  the  States  could  add  any 
qualifications  to  those  which  the  Constitution  had  prescribed  for 
their  members  of  Congress,"  that  he  had  never  reflected  on  the 
subject,  but  had  "taken  up  an  off-hand  opinion"  that  they 
could  not.  Further  consideration  suggested  doubts,  the  grounds 
of  which  are  stated ;  but  he  virtually  recommended  that  no 
present  legislative  action  be  taken  on  the  subject.  His  opinion 
becomes  somewhat  illustrative  of  his  political  character,  from 
the  fact*  that  it  really  applied  to  an  attempt  then  making  by  the 
Republicans,  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  to  prohibit  Congres- 
sional districts  from  electing  non-residents  as  their  members  of 
Congress — aimed,  it  was  said,  against  the  expected  election  of 
John  Randolph  by  a  district  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  provided  he 
should  be  beaten,  as  was  then  anticipated,  in  his  own.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son expressed  the  wish  that  his  opinions  be  permitted  to  go  no 

*  Bee  Appendix  No.  26. 
VOL.  lU. — 26 
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ftirther*  He  said  ^^  he,  wanted  to  be  quiet,"  and  ^^  in  general,  to 
let  it  be  understood  that  he  meddled  little  or  not  at  all  with 
public  affairs ;"  but  he  «dded :  ^^  There  are  two  snbjectB,  indeed, 
which  I  shall  claim  a  right  to.  further  as  long  as  I  breathe,  the 
public  education,  and  the  subdivision  of  counties  into  wards ;  I 
consider  thd  continuance  of  republican  goTemment  as  absolutely 
hanging  on  these  two  hooks.''  ^' 

A  letter  to  Oidepn  Oranger,  of  March  9th,  gives  the  testi- 
mon J  of  the  writer  on  various  questions  of  fiEu^t  in  the  political 
history  of  his  own  administration,  which  were  much  mooted  in 
their  day,  and  in  regard  to  which  controversy  has  hardly  yet 
died  away.*    He  wrote  Horatio  O.  Spafford,  March  17th : 

**  Blackstone  and  Hame  hare  made  toiies  of  aU  England,  and  are  making  toriat 
of  those  young  Americana  whoae  naUve  feelings  of  independence  do  not  plaoa 
them  above  the  wily  sophistries  of  a  Home  or  a  Blackstone.  These  two  bo<^  bsl. 
especially  the  former,  hare  done  more  towards  .the  snppresrion  of  the  liberties  jd 
man,  than  all  the  ndOion  of  men  in  arms  of  Bonaparte  and  the  millions  of  hnnan 
Utcs  with  the  sacrifice  of  which  he  will  stand  loaded  before  the  Jadgment  seat  of 
his  Maker.  I  fear  nothing  for  onr  liberty  fh>m  the  aaiaults  of  force ;  but  I  bate 
seen  and  felt  much,  and  fear  more  from  English  books,  English  prejudices,  English 
manners,  and  the  apes,  the  dupes,  and  detigns  among  our  profiMsional  craftB.** 

He  wrote  Thomas  Oooper,  September  10th,  on  the  suspen* 
sion  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks : 

"  The  crisis,  then,  of  the  abuses  of  banking  is  arrived.  The  banks  have  pro- 
nounced their  own  sentence  of  death.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  of  their  promissory  notes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  solid  pro- 

^  To  the  second  of  these  "hooks  "  Mr.  Jefferson  was  thought,  by  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors,  to  attach  a  very  disproportionate  importance.  The  investigations  of  later  writers, 
and  particularly  of  I)e  Tocqoeville,  have  difibsed  much  additional  information  on  the  sub- 
ject among  those  who,  unfamiliar  with  tiie  practical  effects  of  town  or  ward  governments, 
were  disposed  to  regard  them  as  unimportant.  Mr.  Jefferson's  political  8>;8tem  would  have 
lacked  its  apex,  or  rather  its  foundation,  had  he  not  thus  distincti  v  recognized  the  principle 
that  the  more  nearly  government  is  brought  home  to  the  people,  the  more  purely,  efflcientiy 
and  cheaply  will  it  be  administered ;  and  that  every  community  is  the  best  judge  of  its  6wn 
individual  concerns.  On  any  other  theory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  we  need  our 
county  and  State  organizations,  each  independent  of  all  others  in  a  certain  sphere.  On 
any  other  theory,  pure  consoliuation  would  present  the  standard  of  utility. 

3  It  appears  from  this  letter  that  Granger  sent  an  agent  to  Yirginia  in  1800,  to  give 
information  *' of  the  danger  resulting "  from  Burr*s  " intrigues;*'  that  in  1803-4,  Jeflter- 
son,  on  Granger's  advice,  **  procured  Erastus  Granger  to  inform  De  Witt  Clinton  of  the 
plan  to  elevate  Burr  in  New  York ;"  that  in  1803-4,  Jefferson  believed  Burr  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  intrigues  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  five  eastern  States  with  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  **  either  to  overawe  the  Union  by  the  combination  of  their  power  and  their 
will,  or  by  threats  of  separating  themselves  from  it;"  that  Jefferson  employed 
G.  Granger  to  procure  the  dismission  of  the  prosecutions  for  libels  on  himself,  com- 
menced m  Connecticut  during  his  presidency.  The  letter  also  points  out  all  the  earliest 
sources  of  his  information  in  regard  to  the  conspiracy  of  Burr  in  1805-6. 

The  opinion  expressed  that  Burr  was  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  eastern  disum'on  intriffuea 
of  1803-4  will  recall  Plumer's  account  of  a  conversation  between  Burr  and  some  of  the 
Federal  leaders  on  that  subject,  given  in  an  earlier  cited  number  of  the  Appendix. 
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duce  and  property  sold,  and  they  formally  declare  they  will  not  pay  them.  This  id 
an  act  of  bankruptcy  of  course,  and  will  be  so  pronounced  by  any  court  before 
which  it  shall  be  brought  But  cut  b<mo  f  The  law  can  only  uncover  their  insol- 
vency, by  opening  to  its  suitors  their  empty  vaults.  Thus  by  the  dupery  of  our 
citizens,  and  tame  acquiescence  of  our  legislators,  the  nation  is  plundered  of  two 
or  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  treble  the  amount  of  debt  contracted  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  which,  instead  of  redeeming  our  liberty,  has  been  expended 
on  sumptuouj)  houses,  carriages  and  dinners.  A  fearful  tax  I  if  equalized  on  all ;  but 
overwhelming  and  convulsive  by  its  partial  fall.  The  crush  will  be  tremendous ; 
very  different  from  that  brought  on  by  our  paper  money.  That  rose  and  fell  so 
gradually  that  it  kept  all  on  their  guard,  and  affected  severely  only  early  or  long- 
winded  contracts.  Here  the  contract  of  yesterday  crushes  in  an  instant  the  one  or 
the  other  party.  The  banks  stopping  payments  suddenly,  all  their  mercantile  and 
city  debtors  do  the  same ;  and  all,  in  short,  except  those  in  the  c6untry,  who,  pos- 
sessing property,  will  be  good  in  the  end.  But  this  resource  will  not  enable  them  to 
pay  a  cent  on  the  dollar.  From  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Bank,  to 
this  day,  I  have  preached  against  this  system,  but  have  been  sensible  no  cure  could 
be  hoped  but  in  the  catastrophe  now  happening.  The  remedy  was  to  let  banks 
drop  gradually  at  the  expiration  of  their  charters,  and  for  the  State  governments 
to  relinquish  the  power  of  establishing  others.  This  would  not,  as  it  should  not, 
have  given  the  power  of  establishing  them  to  Congress.  But  Congress  could  then 
have  iitsued  treasury  notes  payable,  with  in  a  fixed  period,  and.  founded  on  a  specific 
tax,  the  proceeds  of  which,  as  they  came  in,  should  be  exchangeable  for  tlie  notes 
of  that  particular  emission  only.  This  depended,  it  is  true,  on  the  will  of  the  State 
legislatures,  and  would  have  brought  on  us  the  phalanx  of  paper  interest.  But 
that  interest  is  now  defunct.  Their  gossamer  castles  are  dissolved,  and  they  can  no 
longer  impede  and  overawe  the  salutary  measures  of  the  Government  Their  paper 
was  received  on  a  belief  that  it  was  cash  on  demand.  Themselves  have  declared  it 
was  nothing,  and  such  scenes  are  now  to  take  place  as  will  open  the  eyes  of  crcdu* 
lity  and  of  insanity  itself,  to  the  dangers  of  a  paper  medium  abandoned  to  the 
discretion  of  avarice  and  of  swindlers.  It  is  impossible  not  to  deplore  our  past 
follies,  and  their  present  consequences,  but  let  them  at  least  be  warnings  against 
like  follies  in  future.  The  banks  have  discontinued  themselves.  We  are  now  with- 
out any  medium ;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  patriotism  and  confidence,  will  make  ns 
all  eager  to  receive  treasury  notes,  if  founded  on  specific  taxes.  Congress  may 
^ow  borrow  of  the  public,  and  without  interest,  all  the  money  they  may  want,  to 
the  amount  of  a  competent  circulation,  by  merely  issuing  their  own  promissory 
notes,  of  proper  denominations,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  circulation,  but  not  for 
the  small.  Leave  that  door  open  for  the  entrance  of  metallic  money.  And,  to 
give  readier  credit  to  their  bills,  without  obliging  themselves  to  give  cash  for  them 
on  demand,  let  their  collectors  be  instructed  to  do  so,  when  they  have  cash  ;  thus, 
in  some  measure,  performing  the  functions  of  a  bank,  as  to  their  own  notes.  Pro- 
vidence seems,  indeed,  by  a  special  dispensation,  to  have  put  down  for  us,  without  a 
struggle,  tliat  very  paper  enemy  which  the  interest  of  our  citizens  long  fince 
required  ourselves  to  put  down,  at  whatever  risk.  The  work  is  done.  The  niojnent 
is  pregnant  with  futurity,  and  if  not  seized  at  once  by  Congress,  I  know  not  on 
what  shoal  our  bark  is  next  to  be  stranded.  The  State  legislatures  should  be  imme- 
diately urged  to  relinquish  the  right  of  establishing  banks  of  discount.  Mo«t  of 
them  will  comply  on  patriotic  principles,  under  the  convictions  of  the  moment ;  and 
the  non-complying  may  be  crowded  into  concurrence  by  legitimate  devices." 
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Several  letters  on  scientific  topics  are  scattered  through  the 
correspondence  of  the  year.  In  one,  he  gives  a  long  series  of 
reasons  for  adhering  to  the  linnsean  classification  in  natural 
history,  instead  of  changing  to  that  of  Blumenbach  and 
Oavier;^  in  another,  a  formula  and  explanation  of  Lord 
Kapler's  theorem  for  the  solution  of  right-angled  spherical 
triangles,  etc.,  etc.  Among  hia  literary  opinions  we  find  Ima 
declaring  the  Edinburgh  Eeview  "  unrivalled  in  merit,"  and  that 
if  it  should  be  ^'  continued  by  the  same  talents,  information,  and 
principles,''  It  "  would  become  a  real  Encyclopedia,  justly 
taking  its  stati9n  in  our  libraries  with  the  most  valuable  depo- 
sitories of  human  knowledge."  Its  antagonist,  the  Quarterly, 
"  appeared  to  him  a  pigmy  against  a  giant."  In  a  letter  to  the 
compiler  of  the  "American  Speaker,"  he  declared  that  he 
thought  Eugene  Aram's  defence  of  himself  "  the  finest  thing  " 
"  which  the  English  language  had  produced.^'  He  considered 
the  speeches  of  Aram,  of  Camot  in  1803  on  the  proposition  to 
declare  Bonaparte  consul  for  life,  and  of  Logan  to  Lord 
Dunmore,  "  as  worthily  standing  in  a  line  with  those  of  Scipio 
and  Hannibal  in  Livy,  and  of  Cato  and  Csesar  in  Sallust" 
He  spoke  in  his  usual  contemptuous  vein  of  Plato,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams,  and  the  latter  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence. 

Receiving  from  the  Chevalier  De  Onis  a  copy  of  the  new 
Constitution  of  Spain,  he  complained  of  its  establishing  a  state 
religion,  but  said  there  was  one  provision  in  it  "  which  would 
immortalize  its  inventors  " — that  wliich  "  after  a  certain  epoch, 
disfranchised  every  citizen  who  could  not  read  and  write." 
This  was  proportioning  the  remedy  to  the  disease.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son never  proposed  or  considered  such  a  qualification  for  voting 
desirable  in  his  own  country. 

Before  dropping  this  summary  of  the  miscellaneous  letters 
of  the  year,  we  will  quote  one  addressed  to  an  individual  of 
that  class  of  good  persons  who  every  now  and  then  feel  tliat 
they  have  a  special  "  call "  to  attempt  the  religious  conversion 
of  some  very  eminent  man — especially  an  eminent  man  sus- 
pected of  heterodox  views.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  both  suspected 
and  accused  in  that  direction  ;  and  being  a  favorite  with  the 

1  Becaoae  the  Lmnsean  had  obtained  general  consent,  which  another  might  find  it 
impossible  to  do ;  and  becaase  it  furnished  a  safficient  groundwork  for  supplenientary 
insertions  as  new  productions  were  discovered. 
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body  of  his  countrymen,  he  received  a  double  share  of  this 
kind  of  attention.  Tlie  following  letter  carries  its  own  expla- 
nation of  circumstances : 

To  Mr.  Miles  Kino. 

MovncxLLO,  September  86*  1814. 
Sib: 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  August  20th,  and  I  thank  you  for  it,  because 
I  believe  it  was  written  with  kind  intentions,  and  a  personal  concern  for  my  future 
happiness.  Whether  the  particular  revelation  which  you  suppose  to  have  been 
made  to  yourself  were  real  or  imaginary,  your  reason  alone  is  the  competent  judge. 
For  dispute  as  long  as  we  will  on  religious  tenets,  our  reason  at  last  must  ultimately 
decide,  as  it  is  the  only  oracle  which  God  has  given  us  to  determine  between  what 
really  comes  from  him  and  the  phantasms  of  a  disordered  or  deluded  imagination. 
When  he  means  to  make  a  personal  revelation,  he  carries  conviction  of  its  authen- 
ticity to  the  reason  he  has  bestowed  as  the  umpire  of  truth.  You  believe  you  have 
been  favored  with  such  a  special  communication.  Your  reason,  not  mine,  is  to 
judge  of  this  ;  and  if  it  shall  be  his  pleasure  to  favor  me  with  a  like  admonition,  I 
shall  obey  it  with  the  same  fidelity  with  which  I  would  obey  his  known  will  in  all 
cases.  Hitherto  I  have  been  under  the  guidance  of  that  portion  of  reason  which  he 
has  thought  proper  to  deal  out  to  me.  I  have  followed  it  faithfully  in  all  important 
cases,  to  such  a  degree  at  least  as  leaves  me  without  uneasiness  ;  and  if  on  minor 
occasions  I  have  erred  from  its  dictates,  I  have  trust  in  him  who  made  us  what  we 
are,  and  know  it  was  not  his  plan  to  make  us  always  unerring.  He  has  formed  us 
moral  agents.  Not  that,  in  the  perfection  of  his  state,  he  can  feel  pain  or  pleasure 
in  anything  we  may  do;  he  is  far  above  our  power;  but  that  we  may  promote  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  he  has  placed  us  in  society,  by  acting  honestly 
towards  all,  benevolently  to  those  who  fall  within  our  way,  respecting  sacredly  their 
rights,  bodily  and  mental,  and  cherishing  especially  their  freedom  of  conscience,  as 
we  value  our  own.  I  must  ever  believe  that  religion  substantially  good  which  pro 
duces  an  honest  life,  and  we  have  been  authorized  by  one  whom  you  and  I  equally 
respect,  to  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit.  Our  particular  principles  of  religion  are  a 
subject  of  accountability  to  our  God  alone.  I  inquire  after  no  man^s,  and  trouble 
none  with  mine  ;  nor  is  it  given  to  us  in  this  life  to  know  whether  yours  or  mine, 
our  friends  or  our  foes,  are  exactly  the  right.  Nay,  we  have  heard  it  said  that 
there  is  not  a  Quaker  or  a  Baptist,  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Episcopalian,  a  Catholic  or 
a  Protestant  in  heaven ;  that,  on  entering  that  gate,  we  leave  those  badges  of  schism 
behind,  and  find  ourselves  united  in  those  principles  only  in  which  God  has^unitcd 
us  all.  Let  us  not  be  uneasy  then,  about  the  different  roads  we  may  pursue,  as  be- 
lieving them  the  shortest,  to  that  our  last  abode ;  but,  following  the  guidance  of  a 
good  conscience,  let  us  be  happy  in  the  hope  that  by  these  different  paths  we  shall 
all  meet  in  the  end.  And  that  you  and  I  may  there  meet  and  embrace,  is  my 
earnest  prayer.  And  with  this  assurance  I  salute  you  with  brotherly  esteem  and 
respect. 

Tliese  appeals  were  oftener  made,  or  rather  meditated  to  be 
made,  in  person.  The  former  residents  of  Monticello  have 
recollections  of  several  visits  from  fervent  neophytes  and 
zealous  brethren  bent  on  this  errand — and  occasionally  came  a 
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'tOQgh  old  polemic,  to  do  battle  like  Christian  with  Apoliyoiiy 
jet  not  choosiDg,  like  Christian,  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  as  the 
theatre  of  the  eombat  Whatever  the  species,  they  all  found 
courteous  welcome  at  Monticello— and  were  never  prohibited 
frqm  attempting  to  perform  their  self-assigned  task.  But  they 
invariably  encountered  something  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared. Brought  face  to  face  with  an  aged  and  dignified  states- 
num,  whose  every  word  bespoke  knowledge,  reflection,  and  moral 
elevation,  these  well-meaning  people  discovered  that  it  waa  not 
so  easy  to  deliver  an  uninvited  homily  to  snch  a  man  in  his  own 
house.  They  generally  contented  themselves  with  a  modest 
hint — stayed  to  dinner,  and  perhaps  over  night,  well  pleased 
guests — and  when  they  departed  warmly  shook  the  hand  of 
their  entertainer,  and  oyer  afterwards  spoke  kindly  of  him. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  continued  yiews  on  the  subject  of  negro 
slavery,  are  made  very  fully  to  appear,  in  a  letter  addressed 
this  year  to  Edward  Coles.  It  presents  no  change  of  opinions — 
nothing  new  on  the  subject — but  as  it  exhibits  many  of  his 
views  in  connection — as  it  has  not  b^en  pubtislied  in  either 
edition  of  *Mr.  Jefferson's  Works,  and  as  we  know  it  to  be 
authentic,  (having  seen  the  original),  we  give  it  a  place  at  full 
length  in  the  Appendix.' 

It  is  rather  entertaining  to  observe  in  the  customary  corres- 
pondence between  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  in  1814,  the  old 
head  of  the  "  French  Party,"  in  the  United  States,  denouncing 
the  imperial  captive  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  most  burning  language 
of  aversion  and  scorn,'  and  the  old  head  of  the  "  English  Party" 
putting  in  extenuations  for  Napoleon  generally,  and  particularly 
as  compared  with  "  John  Bull,"  whom  Mr.  Adams  declared  to 
be  a  "  greater  tyrant  and  miser'  usurper" — "quite  as  unfeeling, 

»  See  Appendix,  No.  27. 

'  Mr.  Jeffereon  is  habitaally  nnsparinff  and  Bometimes  unquestionably  onjnst  to 
Napoleon,  particularly  in  this  letter.  Napoleon  not  only  embodied  the  political  ideas  for 
which  Jefferson  had  no  toleration,  bnt  he  nad  been  the  direct  means  of  overthrowing  that 
form  of  a  constitotion  in  his  country  which  Jefferson  had  fondly  hoped  would  ripen  into 
substance  and  reality.  The  Republican  chief  had  charity  for  those  hereditary  monarchs, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  honest  and  well-meaninfr  men,  but  none  whatever  for  those  who 
overthrew  fre^r  governments  and  climbed  to  a  throne.  And  at  this  period  Napoleon's 
civic  ability  (most  scontfully  characterized  by  Jefferson),  was  comparatively  little 
known — remained  completely  obfuscated  by  tne  glare  of  his  military  Rchievcments. 
Lastly,  Jefferson  could  not  forgive  one  whom  he  thought  only  less  guilty  than  the  rulers 
of  England  in  aggressions  on  the  United  States,  and  in  unnecessarily'keeping  in  ope- 
ration  that  train  of  causes  which  produced  the  existing  war  between  England  and  the 
latter. 

>  We  find  this  so  printed  in  the  Cong.  Ed.  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works— but  the  vord 
»'  miser  "  is  probably  a  typographical  error. 
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as  unprincipled,  more  powerful " — and  "  who  had  shed  more 
blood  than  Bonaparte." 

Mr.  Jefferson  made  the  following  allusion  to  the  situation 
of  the  agriculturists  of  Virginia,  and  to  his  own  pecuniary 
affairs,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Short,  November  28th. 

"  These  are  my  Tiewa  of  the  war.  They  embrace  a  great  deal  of  sufferance, 
trying  priyations,  and  no  benefit  but  that  of  teaching  our  enemy  that  he  is  never  to 
gain  by  wanton  injuries  on  us.  To  me  this  state  of  things  brings  a  sacrifice  of  all 
tranquillity  and  comfort  through  the  residue  of  life.  For  although  the  debility  of 
age  disables  me  from  the  serrices  and  sufferings  of  the  field,  yet,  by  the  total  anni- 
hilation in  Talue  of  the  produce  which  was  to  give  me  subsistence  and  indcpen* 
dence,  I  shall  be  like  Tantalus,  up  to  the  shoulders  in  water,  yet  dying  with  thirst 
We  can  make  indeed  enough  to  eat,  drink  and  clothe  ourselves ;  but  nothing  for 
our  salt,  iron,  groceries  and  taxes,  which  must  be  paid  in  money.  For  what  can  we 
raise  for  the  market?  Wheat?  we  can  only  give  it  to  our  horses,  as  we  have  been 
doing  ever  since  harvest.  Tobacco  ?  it  is  not  worth  the  pipe  it  is  smoked  in. 
Some  say  Whisky ;  but  all  mankind  must  become  drunkards  to  consume  it.  But 
although  we  feel,  we  shall  not  flinch.  We  must  consider  now,  as  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  that  although  the  evils  of  resistance  are  great,  those  of  submission 
would  be  greater.  We  must  meet,  therefore,  the  former  as  the  casualties  of  tem- 
pests and  earthquakes,  and  like  them  necessarily  resulting  from  the  constitution  of 
the  world.'' 

We  have  omitted  for  a  long  period  to  chronicle  his  elections 
to  honorary  memberships  in  foreign  and  domestic  societies.  In 
1814,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  of  the  Agro- 
nomic Society  of  Bavaria.*  His  favorite  American  Philoso- 
phical Society  had  continued  to  reelect  him  its  president,  in 
spite  of  his  desire  to  retire.  In  November  1814,  he  kindly  but 
peremptorily  signified  that  he  could  no  longer  "  consent  to  hold 
honors  without  requital  which  justly  belonged  to  others."  His 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cherished 
friend,  Dr.  Wistar. 

On  learning  the  destruction  of  the  Congressional  library  by 
the  British  at  Washington,  he  wrote  to  Samuel  H.  Smith. 

• 

MovTionxo,  September  21, 1814. 

Dear  Sir: 

*  «  «  »  » 

I  presume  it  will  be  among  the  early  objects  of  Congress  to  re-commence  tbeir- 
coUectioD.     This  will  be  difficult  while  the  war  continues,  and  intercourse  with: 

1  We  have  seen  a  large  collection  of  diplomaSf  in  almost  every  language  of  Europe, 
conferring  degrees,  honorary  memberships,  etc.,  on  him — also  numerous  medals  awaracd 
to  him  on  Tanous  occasions. 
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Soropa  it  kttenilcil  with  so  mnch  risk.    Tou  know  oif  eollGclion,  its  condltioQ  ud   I 
exteat     I  hiVc  been  Eflj  yesra  makinE  It.  nnil  li«'e  apnrpd  no  pnina,   oppor-   I 
tdnitj  or  eipanse,  to  make  it  wlint  it  ia.     Wliile  residing  In  Parb,  1  dL-volcd  c 
tnemMiii  I  iriE  difiengnged,  for  a  Bummer  or  two,  in  pxnminittg  a)i  the  principil   j 
bookstorafi,  taniing  otot  erery  book  with  my  onii  haitd,  snJ  putting  hy  everything   t 
which  TClated  to  Amorica,  and  indeed  whaleTer  wns  rare  ind  Tiluiblo  in  i 
Mknoe.    Beaidc's  this,  I  had  etjiDding  orders  during  the  »hole  time  1  was  in  Europe^  J 
en  ita  principal  book-marla,  parlioalarir  AmstcrduDt,  Frankfort,  Uadrid  and  London,  J 
for  Buc^  wotkl  reiatibg  to  America  hs  coulil  not  be  found  in  Paris.    So  thai,  in 
department  particulnrij,  such  a  collection  was  mode  as  probably  cbu  never  agoi 
cKotad,  becanac  it  is  bardlj  probable  Chat  the  same  opportunities,  tbe  same  time, 
indnatrj,  penei~criiuos  and  cipense,  with  some  knowledge  of  tiie  bibliographj  of 
the  Cul^Ject,  would  ngatn  happen  lo  bo  in  concurrence.     During  tbe  Same  period, 
and  'after  mj  t-cturn  to  Amtdca,  I  whs  led  (o  procure,  also,  n  liatetet  related  to 
tbe  datie*  of  those  in  the  high  concerns  of  tlio  nation.    So  that  the  collection, 
vbkh  J  rappoK  is  of  between  nine  and  ten  thonsand  Tolnmea,  wliile  it  indudei 
whftt  b  cUefiT  valuable  in  ccicoce  and  literature  gencrallj,  cxtcnda  tiiora  parti' 
krij  to  whatever  belonga   to   tlic  American  etntcsman.     In  the  dtplotnaiic  a 
pariiamentUj  brancliee,  it  ia  panicularly  full.     It  is  long  elncs  I  hate  httea  eeo^i 
It  ought  not  to  cpniinoo  private  propvrly,  and  had  prOTided  llmt  at  my  dealb, 
'  Congreaa  ahoold  liavn  the  ref^isal  of  It  at  their  own  price.    But  tbe  Iom  the;  baT« 
now  inenrred,  makes  the  present  the  projior  moment  for  their  accommodatjoni   j 
withont  regard  to  the  emaU  remnant  of  time  and  the  barren  use  of  ni;  enjojing  it. 
I  aak  of  jonr  friendship,  therefore,  to  make  for  me  llie  tender  of  it  to  the  library  J 
oommlttee  of  Congress,  not  knowing  mjself  of  whom  the  committee  eoosista.    I  I 
inoloae  yon  the' catalogue,  which  will  enable  tbcm';o  judp?  of  its  contents.    Ncarlj  I 
the  whole  are  well  bound,  abundance  of  them  elegantly,  and  of  tbe  choicest  editioni  4 
existing.     They  nmy  lie  valued  by  peraomt  named  by  tbemselreJ,  and  the  payment 
made  convenient  to  the  pnblic.    It  may  bo,  for  Inatance,  In  guch  annual  iagtalbneali 
aa  the  law  of  Congress  has  left  at  their  dttpoaal,  or  in  itockof  any  of  their  lataloao^ 
or  of  any  loan  (hey  may  institute  at  this  session,  so  ae  to  apare  the  present  calls  of 
our  country  and  await  its  daya  of  peace  and  prosperity.     They  may  enter,  uem- 
tbeless,  into  Immediate  use  of  it,  aa  eighteen  or  twenty  wagons  would  place  it  in 
Washington  in  a  single  trip  of  a  fortnight 

He  stated,  that  he  would  like  to  retain  a  few  books  "chiefly 
classical  and  mathematical,"  and  one  of  his  five  Encyclopeedim, 
until  his  death,  and  then  have  them  go  to  Oongresa  and  be  paid 
for — it  being  hia  object  to  place  the  library  entire  in  their  hands, 
or  preserve  it  so  at  home. 

He  bad,  iu  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  written  before  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  library  of  Congress,  stated  hia  own  to  bo  "  the  best 
chosen  collection  of  its  size  probably  in  America,  and  containing 
a  great  mass  of  what  was  most  rare  and  valnahle,  and  especially 
of  what  related  to  America." 

On  the  7th  of  October,  the  Joint  Library  Committee  of 
Congress,  reported  (by  Mr.  Goldsborongh)  as  follows : 
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"  That  they  have  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Smith  an  offer  from  Mr.  Jefferson, 
kte  President  of  the  United  States,  of  the  whole  of  his  library  for  Congress,  on  such 
terms  as  they  consider  highly  advantageous  to  the  nation,  and  worthy  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  tenders  it.  But  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee  being  very  limited,  and  totally  inadequate  to  the  purchase  of  such  a 
library  as  that  now  offered,  the  committee  must  have  recourse  to  Congress  either  to 
extend  their  powers,  or  adopt  such  other  as  they  may  thinly  most  proper. 

"  Should  it  bo  the  sense  of  Congress  to  confide  this  matter  to  the  Committee, 
they  respectfully  submit  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved— Bj  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  Joint  Library  Committee  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  contract,  on  their 
part,  for  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  use  of  both  Houses  of  Congress." 

When  the  Senate  next  met,  October  10th,  Mr.  Jefferson's  let- 
ter to  Smith  was  communicated,  and  the  above  resolution  read  a 
third  time  and  unanimously  passed.  On  its  being  taken  up  in  the 
House,  T.  J.  Oakley,  of  New  York,  moved  an  amendment,  which 
would  change  the  specific  authority  of  the  Committee  to  pur- 
chase Mr.  Jefferson's  library  into  a  general  one  to  purchase  a 
library.  This  was  negatived,  by  a  vote  of  fifty-three  yeas  to 
eighty-seven  nays. 

Mr.  Cyrus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  an  amendment, 
limiting  the  Committee  to  the  purchase  of  such  parts  of  the 
library  as  they  should  deem  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Several 
speakers  contended  that  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  purchase  was 
too  large — that  the  selection  embraced  too  many  works  in  foreign 
languages — that  some  were  too  "  philosophical "  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  others  objectionable  on  other  grounds.  Voltaire's  writ- 
ings, and  Cal  lender's  "Prospect  Before  Us,"  were  specially  named 
among  the  objectionable  productions.  King's  amendment  failed 
— yeas  forty-seven,  nays  ninety-one.  Mr.  J.  Keed,  of  Massachu- 
setts, moved  to  limit  the  price  to  be  paid  to  $25,000.  This 
failed,  yeas  thirty-seven,  nays  one  hundred  and  three.  Timothy 
Pickering,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  an  amendment,  providing 
for  a  selection  of  the  books,  and  it  failed,  yeas  fifty-two,  nays 
ninety-six.  Finally,  Oakley  moved  an  amendment,  which  was 
generally  accepted,  requiring  the  sanction  of  Congress  before 
the  purchase  should  be  completed. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  amended  resolution, 
October  20th.  Mr.  Mason,  of  New  Hampshire,  moved  that  its 
further  consideration  be  postponed  to  the  firet  Monday  in  April. 
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The  vote  stood  yeas  seven,  nays  twenty-one.    The  resoludon 
then  passed  without  a  division, 

A  bill,  providing  that  the  snm  of  $23,950  be  paid  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son for  his  library  (in  Treasury  notes  of  the  issue  ordered  bj  the 
law  of  March  4th,  1814),  passed  the  Senate  December  3d,  with- 
out  a  division.  This  bill  came  up  in  the  House  for  its  final  read- 
ing on  the  26th  of  January,  1815.  A  motion  to  postpone  inde- 
finitely failed — ^yeas  sixty-nine,  nays  seyenty-tbree.  Mr.  Oynu 
£ing,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  recommit  the  bill,  with  in- 
structions to  the  committee  to  report  a  new  section  authorizing 
the  selection  of  such  of  the  books  f»  might  be  ^^  necessaxy  or 
useful  to  Congress  in  their  deliberations,"  and  the  disposal  of  the 
remainder  at  public  sale.  This  proposition  received  fifty-eix 
affirmative  votes.  Mr.  King  subsequently  moved  to  recommit 
the  bill,  with  instructions  to  report  a  section  ^^  authorizing  the  li- 
brary Committee,  as  soon  as  said  library  should  be  received  at 
Washington,  to  select  therefrom  all  books  of  ah  atheistical,  irreli- 
^ous  and  immoral  tendency,  if  any  such  there  were,  and  send 
the  same  back  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  without  any  expense  to  him.** 
Mr.  King  afterwards  thought  proper  to  withdraw  this  motion. 
On  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  the  vote  stood,  yeas  eighty-one, 
nays,  seventy-one.  Among  those  who  voted  in  the  negative 
were  a  number  of  political  and  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, who,  while  they  scorned  the  grounds  of  objection  avowed  by 
some  of  their  Federal  associates,  believed  that  the  existing  situa- 
tion of  the  finances  of  the  country  rendered  it  inexpedient  to 
devote  so  large  a  sum  to  the  purchase  of  a  Congressional  library. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  valuation  of  the  books  was  referred 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  such  persons  as  Congress  should  desig- 
nate. Tlie  joint  Library  Committee  made  all  the  arrangemdnts 
on  the  part  of  that  body,  but  it  is  due  to  them  to  say  that  the 
placing  of  the  price  below  a  sum  at  which  more  than  three  to  one 
of  Congress,  including  nearly  half  of  the  Federal  members,  had 
refused  to  limit  it,  is  understood  to  have  been  in  pursuance  of  the 
wishes  and  suggestions  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  price  did  not  pro- 
bably much  exceed  half  the  original  cost  of  the  books,  and  they 
had  been  purchased  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
They  were  generally  uninjured,  and  the  margins  of  many  of 
them  were  covered  with  valuable  citations,  and  annotations, 
in  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  hand. 
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The  Hartford  Convention  met  near  the  close  of  1814 — a  sort 
of  comet  in  our  political  sky,  appearing  diflFerently  to  different 
spectators,  but  to  most  clad  with  dire  menaces  of  present,  or  dire 
portents  of  future  disaster.  We  cannot  carry  out  our  pre- 
ceding sketches  of  political  history  in  any  proportion,  nor 
understand  clearly  a  mooted  point  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  political 
views  and  assertions,  without  some  account  of  the  meeting  of 
this  body  and  of  its  results. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1814  were, 
on  various  occasions,  highly  factious  and  disorganizing ;  and  the 
elections  which  took  place  in  that  State  retained  the  leaders  of 
faction  in  power,  with  scarcely  diminished  majorities.  It  was 
evident  that  the  latter  were  determined  to  compel  the  National 
Government  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  New  England  Fede- 
ralists— in  some  important  particulars,  or  to  establish  a  separate 
Eastern  Confederacy.  Tliese  designs  were  substantially  avowed 
on  legislative  floors,  by  the  press,  and  from  the  pulpit.  Some 
of  the  measures  alluded  to  will  be  described  in  another  place.* 
Prospects  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  caused  a  delay  in  ulti- 
mate steps ;  but  when  the  insolent  terms  demanded  by  that  power 
of  the  American  Commissioners  sent  to  treat  for  peace,  roused 
anew  the  war  spirit  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  the  struggle  would  be  continued  to  a  de- 
cisive result,  the  Massachusetts  malcontents  adopted  a  bolder 
line  of  action. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture reported,  by  their  chairman,  Harrison  Gray -Otis,  that  the 
United  States  Constitution  had  failed  in  securing  the  objects  of 
its  establishment — that  the  provisions  that  it  contained  for 
amendment  were  inadequate  to  the  existing  emergency — that 
the  people  were  consequently  authorized  to  resort  to  such  means 
to  secure  that  result  as  their  safety  demanded — that  "  no  reason 
precluded  the  right  to  obviate  those  dissensions  which  unfitted 
our  government  for  peace  or  war  " — and  consequently,  that  a 
Convention  of  the  States  concurring  in  these  views  was  expedi- 
ent. It  was  also  recommended  to  raise  and  ofticer  a  state  army 
of  ten  thousand  men,  and  provide  a  million  of  dollars  for  its  sup- 
port.   The  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one,  and 

^  8m  Afpendix,  No.  38. 
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George  Cabot,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Nathan  Dane,  Joseph 
Lyman,  and  eight  other  less  conspicnons  individuals  were  ap* 
pointed  delegates  to  the  Hartford  Oonvention/ 

Equally  violent  proceedings  took,  place'  in  the  Connecticat 
Legislature.  That  body  denounced  the  proposed  system  of  fill- 
ing the  regular  army  by  compulsory  drafts  from  the  militiai  as 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive,  and,  by  a  very  strong  vote,  it 
authorized  the  Governor,  in  case  such  a  law  diould  pass  Con- 
gress, to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  people.  It  denounced  the  war  as  criminal 
in  its  object,  and  as,  under  the  circumstances,  a  violation  of  the 
political  compact  between  Government  and  the  people.  It 
appointed  Goodrich,  Hillhouse,  and  five  other  persons  delegates 
to  the  Hartford  Convention. 

The  Bhode  Island  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  onoi 
adopted  a  report  in  the  same  general  tone,  and  appointed  four 
delegates. 

The  statement  should  not  be  omitted,'that  in  a  part,  if  not  in 
all  of  these  States,  some  portion  of  the  legislative  declarations 
having  reference  to  the  Convention  contained  words  or  phrases 
which,  separately  taken,  conveyed  the  idea  that  nothing  was  con- 
templated repugnant  to  the  obligations  of  those  States  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  This  probably  served  as  an  excuse  for  such 
hesitating  persons  as  could  persuade  themselves  that  an  isolated 
and  ambiguous  declaration  of  this  kind  meant  more  than  the 
context — more  than  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  entire 
legislative  proceedings  of  the  period — more  than  the  open 
avowals  of  the  chief  actore — more  than  the  exhortations  of  the 
press  and  the  pulpit  in  favor  of  revolution  or  disunion.* 

>  A  protest  was  drawn  np  bv*  Levi  Lincoln  (son  of  that  Levi  Lincoln  who  had  been  a 
member  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Cabinet),  and  slaned  by  seventy-six  members  of  the  Home. 
Thirteen  members  of  the  Senate  also  made  a  protest,  headed  by  the  celebrated  John 
Holmes,  who  had  himself  been  a  Federalist  until  that  party  engaged  in  its  present 
schemes,  and  who  thenceforth  denounced  it  in  a  series  of  Bpeeches,  which  for  directness 
and  pith,  are  almost  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  partisan  contests. 

*  The  Boston  Gazette  asked,  *'  Is  there  a  patriot  in  America  who  conceives  it  his  doty 
to  shed  his  blood  for  Bonaparte,  for  Maduion,  for  Jefferson,  and  that  host  of  ruffians  in 
Congress,  who  have  set  their  face  against  us  for  years,  and  spirited  up  tiie  brutal  part 
of  the  populace  to  destroy  us  ?  Not  one.  Shall  we  then  be  any  longer  held  in  slavery, 
and  driven  to  desperate  poverty  by  such  a  graceless  faction  ?    Heaven  forbid !" 

Another  Boston  Journal  said : 

**  To  the  cry  of  disunion,  the  plain  and  obvious  answer  is  that  the  States  are  already 
separated ;  the  bond  of  union  is  broken  by  President  Madison.  As  we  are  now  going 
on,  we  shall  certainly  be  brought  to  irretrievable  ruin.  The  Convention  cannot  do  « 
more  popular  act,  not  onlv  in  New  England,  but  throughout  the  Atlantic  States,  than  to 
make  a  peace  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  Convention  must  report  to  their  constitu- 
ents on  the  subject  of  peace  and  war.    If  they  find  that  it  is  to  continue,  it  is  to  ba 
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Outside  of  the  States  which  thus  formally  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  Hartford  Convention,  that  project  did  not  receive 
much  favor.  Governor  Gilman,  of  New  Hampshire,  declined 
to  convene  the  Legislature  of  his  State.  In  Vermont,  Gover- 
nor Chittenden,  himself  foremost  in  hostility  to  the  National 
Government,  did  not  choose  to  trust  the  majority  of  Federalists 
in  the  Legislature  to  act  on  the  question.  The  recent  victories 
of  McDonough  and  Macomb  on  the  borders  of  the  State,  had 
touched  a  chord  in  the  popular  bosom,  which  did  not  vibrate 
harmoniously  with  projects  of  this  description. 

The  Federalists  of  the  middle  and  southern  States  were 
generally  opposed  to  the  war,  and  individuals,  and  even  a  few 
presses,  acted  in  the  same  spirit  with  the  Massachusetts  leaders.* 

hoped  that  they  will  recommend,  and  that  the  States  will  adopt  the  recommendation, 
that  no  men  or  money  shall  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  New  England,  until  the  militia 
expenses  already  incarred  are  reimbursed,  nor  until  the  most  ample  provision  is  made 
for  the  defence  of  the  New  England  States,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war." 

The  Baltimore  Federal  Republican  said,  (November  17t)i,  1814) :  **  On  or  before  the 
4th  of  July,  if  James  Madison  is  not  out  of  office,  a  new  form  of  government  will  be  in 
operation  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Union.  Instantly  after,  the  contest  in  man^ 
States  will  be,  whether  to  Adhere  to  the  old  or  join  the  New  Government.  .  .  Mr.  Madi- 
son  cannot  complete  his  term  of  service  if  the  war  continues." 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  said:  **  Old  Massachusetts  is  as  terrible  to  the 
American,  now,  as  she  was  to  the  British  Cabinet  in  1775 ;  for  America  too,  has  her 
Butes  and  her  Norths.  Let  then,  the  commercial  States  breast  themselves  to  the  shock, 
and  know  that  to  themselves  they  must  look  for  safety.  All  party  bickerings  must  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  they  humble  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  Virginia,  whose  strength  lies  in  their  weakness ;  and  chastise  the 
insolence  of  those  madmen  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  who  aspire  to  the  Government 
of  these  States^  and  threaten  to  involve  the  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  war." 

The  Rev.  Elijah  Parish,  D.D..  in  a  published  discourse  delivered  at  Byfield,  April  7th, 
1814,  amon^  a  multitude  of  similar  things,  said :  *^  The  Israelites  became  wear^  of  yield- 
ing the  fruit  of  their  labors  to  pamper  their  splendid  tyrants.  They  left  tbcu:  ]^oliticaI 
woes.  They  separated.  Where  is  our  Moses?  Where  is  the  rod  of  his  miracles? 
Where  is  our  Aaron  ?  Alas !  no  voice  from  the  burning  bush  has  directed  them  here. 
.  .  .  Such  is  the  temper  of  the  American  Republicans,  so  called.  A  new  language 
must  be  invented  before  we  attempt  to  express  the  baseness  of  their  conduct,  or  des- 
cribe the  rottenness  of  their  hearts  ?  .  .  .  New  England  if  invaded,  would  be  obliged  to 
defend  herself.  Do  you  not  then  owe  it  to  your  children,  and  owe  it  to  your  God,  to 
make  peace  for  yourselves.  .  .  .  The  full  vials  of  despotism  are  poured  on  your  heads, 
and  yet  you  mav  challenge  the  plodding  Israelite,  the  stupid  African,  the  feeble  Chinese, 
the  drowsy  Turk,  or  the  frozen  exile  of  Siberia  to  equal  you  in  tame  submission  to  the 
powers  that  be.  .  .  .  Here  we  must  trample  on  the  mandates  of  despotism,  or  here  we 
must  remain  slaves  forever.  .  .  .  God  will  bring  good  from  everv  evil.  The  fuinacea 
of  Egypt  lighted  Israel  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  .  .  .  How  will  the  supporters  of  this 
anti-christian  warfare  endure  their  sentence — endure  their  own  reflections— endure  the 
fire  that  forever  bums — ^the  worm  which  never  dies — the  hosannas  of  heaven — while  the 
smoke  of  their  torments  ascends  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  number  of  similar  extracts  might  be  doubled,  from  the  Rev.  Doctor's  discourse. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Introduction  of  his  Ana,  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  of  the 
'^  pulpit-lyings  and  slanderings  and  maniacal  ravings  of  their  Gardincrs,  their  Osgoods, 
and  their  Pariphes."  We  have  in  a  preceding  chapter  jjiven  specimens  of  the  two  first 
of  these  worthies,  and  a  slight  one  of  the  third.    The  trio  is  now  complete. 

*  An  amusing  instance  of  this,  coupled  witb  a  characteristic  denunciation  of  Repub- 
licanism, occurs  in  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury,  by  Jud^e  Martin  of  Maryland — our  previous 
acquaintance,  Luther  Martin.  He  said :  **  The  hornd  atrocities  of  France  are  proofs  that 
fallen  man,  for  whose  restraint  governments  were  created,  is  a  more  deformed  and  de- 
based monster  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  Wriggling  themselves  into  place.  Republi- 
cans become  demagogues ;  and  republicanism  ii  by  no  means  inaeparably  united  with 
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But  the  majority  took  the  position  of  Dexter,  that  it  is  the 
datj  of  the  citizen  to  sustain  his  country  in  a  war  laiMuIly  de- 
clared ;  and  not  a  few  bore  arms,  or  furnished  money  to  the 
Government'  by  aiding  to  take  up  its  loans.  The  young  and 
rising  men  of  die  party  supported  tihe  Government  almost  in  a 
body ;  and  that  support  soon  extended  to  the  general  measures 
of  the  Kepublicans  and  became  permanent  Thus  an  edneated 
and  able  class,  bred  in  conservative  views,  who  under  different 
circumstances  would  have  continued  the  Federal  party  throvi^ 
another  generation,  and  rendered  it  perhaps  permanent  as  a  lesr 
sonable  and  healthful  oppositions-being  forced  to  choose  between 
a  reactionary  conservatism,  coupled  with  strong  English  partial- 
ities on  one  side,  and  democracy  and  their  country  on  the  other, 
patriotically  chose  the  latter,  and  thus  cut  off  forever  the  line 
of  Federal  succession. 

The  Hartford  Convention  met  on  the  15th  o£  December, 
1814,  consisting  of  the  delegates  whose  appointments  have  been 
mentioned,  two  irregular  volunteer  delegates  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  one  from  Vermont — ^in  all,  twenty-six  persons.  It  sat 
with  locked  doors  in  an  upper  room  of  a  stone  house,  and 
remained  in  mysterious  gestation  for  about  three  weeks.  - 

The  only  part  of  its  proceedings  which  the  Oonvention 
allowed  to  become  public  was  a  i*eport  of  the  delegates  to  their 
legislatures  (January  4th,.  1815),  which,  after  a  good  deal  of 
preface,  advised  them  to  await  the  decision  of  Congress  on 
certain  pending  measures,  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  protect 
their  State  sovereignties — or  in  other  words,  to  prevent  those 

Tirtoe.  False  .philosophy,  conceived  in  hell,  and  narsed  bj  the  devil,  propagated  in  Ea- 
rope  all  their  wretchedness,  too  extensively  introduced  into  the  United  States.  The 
American  Revolation  was  completed  by  men  of  virtue,  morality,  and  religion :  but  the 
sun  does  not  shine  on  a  people  who  have,  since  then,  so  deteriorated  in  virtue,  morality, 
and  religion :  their  depreciation  began  with  that  of  paper  money,  and  for  twenty  yean 
Europe  has  been  spewing  on  this  devoted  country  an  almost  unremitting  torrent  of  her 
filthiest  fecnlency,  tainting  a  mass,  become  still  more  rotten.  Vainly  do  we  attribute 
our  evils  to  a  violation  of  sailors*  rights,  or  to  a  weak  government.  Providence  punishes 
us  for  our  sins  with  war,  the  worst  of  curses,  worse  than  famine  or  pestilence.  No  guilt 
can  be  more  inexpiable  than  that  of  him  who,  without  Just  cause,  plunges  a  nation  Into 
war.  In  the  sight  of  Heaven,  such  a  man  will  be  viewed  as  the  willful,  deliberate  mur- 
derer of  every  individual  who  loses  his  life  in  its  prosecution,  and  his  soul  is  stained  by 
every  drop  of  blood  thereby.  Thev  who  add  sin  to  sin  with  greediness  in  prosecuting 
the  war  with  which  we  are  afflicted  by  an  avenging  God,  are  those  truly  guilty  of  mond 
treason.  I  hold  it,  gentlemen,  as  a  sound  and  incontrovertible  truth,  a  truth  of  which  I  can- 
not doubt,  that  no  citizen  can  more  righteously  divest  himself  of  his  allegiance  to  his  goT- 
emment  without  its  consent  than  his  government  can,  without  his  consent,  deprive  him 
of  its  protection.  This  truth  is  formed  in  the  very  nature  of  civil  society.  The  contrary 
doctrino  is  the  spawn  of  foUy  and  knavery,  whatever  wiseacres  of  modem  growth  may 
tell  us." 

The  gran  1  Jury,  not  to  be  outdone  in  this  extra  official  courtesy  and  fhmkness,  pre- 
pared a  written  reply  in  which  they  expressed  their  contempt  for  '*the  tfbsurd  and  un- 
constitutional ground  of  the  court  s  remarks  in  defence  of  perpetual  allegiance."  ete. 
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measures  from  being  executed.  They  proposed  the  following 
amendments  to  the  Constitution :  to  make  free  population  the 
exclusive  basis  of  representation — ^tomake  the  President  elective 
but  for  one  term — to  render  persons  of  foreign  birth  ineligible 
to  sit  in  Congress  or  hold  anj  civil  ofiSce  mider  the  general 
government — to  prevent  an  embargo  from  being  imposed  for  a 
period  exceeding  sixty  days — to  prevent  Congress  from  inter- 
dicting commercial  intercourse,  admitting  new  States,  declaring 
war,  or  authorizing  hostilities  except  in  case  of  invasion,  without 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  They 
recommended  that  in  case  the  United  States  "sliould  refuse 
their  consent  to  arrangements  whereby  the  New  England  States, 
separately  or  in  concert,  might  be  empowered  to  assume  upon 
themselves  the  defence  of  their  territory  against  the  enemy,  and 
appropriate  therefor  such  part  of  the  revenue  raised  in  those 
States  as  might  be  necessary,"  that  a  new  convention  meet  in 
Boston  in  June ;  and  in  case  of  emergency,  the  officers  of  the 
present  Convention  were  authorized  to  again  call  it  together. 

Here  were  the  proposed  sweeping  constitutional  changes^— 
the  proposed  separate  action,  or  rather  inaction,  of  New  England 
in  respect  to  the  war ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  new  and  more 
rapid  mode  of  constitution  changing,  which  it  had  been 
recently  declared  was  demanded  by  the  "public  safety,"  the 
Convention  shrunk  back.  Kevolution  was  postponed  to  try 
the  effect  of  another  menace. 

The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  accepted 
the  report  of  their  delegates  in  January,  1815,  and  appointed 
"  commissioners "  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  make  the 
proposed  demand  on  the  National  Government.  The  commis- 
sioners of  Massachusetts  were  H.  G.  Otis,  William  Sullivan,*  and 
Thomas  II.  Perkins;  those  of  Connecticut,  Calvin  Godard  and 
Nathaniel  Terry..  Pending  the  session  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion,'and  subsequently,  various  steps  were  resorted  to  by  the 
legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  to  annoy  the 
United  States  authorities  and  thwart  their  measures,  especially 
those  for  raising  troops  for  the  army.' 

»  Author  of  "  Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution,"  etc.,  which  con- 
tain such  peculiarly  violeut  assaults  on  Mr.  Jefferson. 

»  The  City  Corporfttion  of  Hartford  passed  an  ordinance,  preventing  United  States 
troops  from  parading,  or  recruiting  stations  being  opened  within  the  limits  of  the  most 

eopulous  parts  of  the  city :  but  it  was  suspended  when  Jessup,  the  commander  of  the 
nited  States  troops,  informed  the  Mayor  of  the  city  (Qoodrich,  one  of  the  members 
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To  prevent  a  recurrence  to  this  topic,  a  page  of  history  wiU 
be  anticipated.  The  commissioners,  or  envoys,  of  MassachiH 
setts  and  Connecticut  set  out  for  the  national  capital  under  what, 
to  their  partizans,  appeared  imposing  circumstances.  It  was 
indeed  an  apparently  propitious  time  to  impose  terms  on  the 
general  government.  If  our  troops  had  learned  to  fight,  moneji 
the  sinew  of  war,  was  wholly  wanting,  and  the  public  finaneea 
were  seemingly  embarrassed  beyond  the  power  of  speedy 
extrication.  Our  navy  was  driven  from  the  ocean.  £ngland| 
relieved  by  the  peace  in  Europe,  could  precipitate  her  whole 
strength  upon  us.  The' demands  of  the  Federalists  began  to 
rise.  A  New  York  journalist  of  that  party  declared  that 
^^  the  greatest  curse  which  could  befall  the  nation  would  be  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain  under  the  present  Administration." 
Dark  hints  that  Mr.  Madison  must  ^^  resign,"  or  that  an 
*^  explosion  was  at  hand,"  -began  to  be  heard.  * 

The  commissioners,  or  envoys,  were  proceeding,  when  sad* 
denly  the  news  of  the  victory  of  New  Orleans  and  the  peace  of 

of  the  Hartford  Convention)  thti  he  ehonld  sabmit  to  no  looel  regnlAtUmB  which  poa- 
flicted  with  the  lews  of  the  United  Btetes.  Jeeenp  wrote  to  the  War  departnmti 
Janoarv  20th,  1816 :  **  No  regard  ii  paid  to  theclaim  or  authority  of  the  United  Slateii 
A  soldier  was  recently  arrested  for  debt,  and  is  now  confined  in  Jidl.  Another  wa» 
fined,  and  being  without  fuids,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  most  remain  until  the 
fine  is  paid.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  suits  have  been  commenced  against  the  offi- 
cers for  debts  of  soloiers ;  and  we  are  threatened  daily  with  prosecutions  in  conse- 
aaence  of  the  enlistment  of  minors.  The  legislature  will  commence  in  this  citjr  early  in 
le  next  week ;  the  ostensible  object  for  which  it  is  called  is,  *  to  take  into  consideration 
the  alarming  state  cfnublic  qffaire^*  but.  if  I  mistake  not,  its  real  object  will  be  found  to 
be  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  Union/* 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed  an  act  February  3d,  requiring  the  Btate  Judges 
to  discharge  on  habeae  corpue  all  minors  enlisted  without  consent  of  their  parents, 
guardians,  and  masters.  The  following  scale  of  penalties  was  prescribed :  for  inducing 
a  minor  to  leave  the  State  to  enlist  mto  the  army  of  the  United  States  a  fine  not 
oxceedin);  $oOO,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  a  year  ;  for  thus  enlisting  a  minor  a 
fine  of  |.>00  ;  for  advertising  or  suffering  to  be  posted  on  his  house  an  advertisement  for 
the  enlistment  of  minors,  a  fine  of  $100  and  three  months*  imprisonment.  The  attorneys 
of  the  State  were  ordered  to  prosecute  by  information  all  breaches  of  this  law. 
Ma<«?^chnsetts  soon  passed  a  similar  act.  The  mails  were  stopped  on  Sunday  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  various  otner  annoyances  resorted  to. 

A  collision  would  have  most  likely  ensued  between  the  State  and  National  authorities 
in  Connecticut  but  for  the  mingled  exhibition  of  decision,  good  temper,  and  admirable 
management  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jcssup,  the  splendid  young  soldier  of  Chippewa  and 
Bridgewatcr,  who  yet  bore  the  unhealed  wounds  of  those  encounters  on  his  person.  Hii 
conduct,  under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  ho  was  placed,  forms  a  delightful  page 
of  American  history — but  here  is  not  the  place  for  it. 

•  The  Boston  Cazette  asked:  '*Do  the  Democrats  think  that  a  Madison,  whose 
highest  ambition  is  to  balance  a  sentence  and  round  a  period — ^that  the  rhetorician  who 
once  glimmered  in  harmless  debate  in  times  of  peace,  can  now  balance  the  conflicting 
parties  of  our  country,  or  direct  the  energies  of  a  powerful  nation?"  The  Baltimore 
Federal  Gazette  published  a  letter  f^om  Washington,  dated  January  5th,  1815,  the  day 
on  which  the  Hartford  Convention  adjourned,  intimating  that  an  *'  explosion  was  at 
hand" — **  that  the  President  would  be  called  on  to  resign.*'  The  Federal  Republican 
declared  :  **  We  believe,  and  have  for  some  time  believed,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  pre- 
serving this  Union  six  months,  if  six  weeks,  unless  Mr.  Madison  resigns  or  is  removed 
from  office." 
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ent  sacceseivelj  sped  over  the  land.  Here  was  a  sudden 
turn  of  aflfairs  !  The  bubble  was  punctured,  and  it  instantly 
burst.  The  "Northern  Confederacy,"  or  "Confederacy  of 
Commercial  States,"  supposed  to  be  so  menacing  while  England 
could  be  called  in  as  an  ally,  suddenly  dwindled  into  a  handful 
of  malcontents,  who  could  easily  be  put  down  by  the  people  of 
their  own  States.  Derision  succeeded  indignation  in  the 
public  mind.  The  afterwards  celebrated  Henry  Wheaton  ad- 
vertised a  reward  in  his  paper  (the  New  York  National  Advo- 
cate) for  the  discovery  of  some  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  had 
started  for  Washington  in  the  service  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, but  who  had  missed  their  way,  and  it  was  feared  had 
drowned  themselves.  This  sally  was  received  with  universal 
merriment,  and  was  followed  by  others.  It  was  perhaps  fortu- 
nate for  the  envoys  that  they  were  considered  only  fit  subjects 
for  ridicule.  At  Washington,  they  exhibited  themselves  but 
little  to  the  public  eye ;  neither  displayed  their  credentials  to 
the  President  nor  delivered  their  ultimatum  to  the  Government — 
and  they  took  an  early  opportunity  to  very  quietly  return  home. 

Much  controversy  and  speculation  have  arisen  on  the  nature 
of  the  secret  proceedings  of  the  Hartford  Convention.  Its  jour- 
nal, after  a  number  of  years,  was  dragged  to  light;  but  as  would 
perhaps  be  expected  whatever  the  proceedings,  nothing  important 
was  disclosed  by  it.  Several  of  its  members,  and  others  who 
claimed  to  be  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  its  secrets,  published 
long  explanations  of  its  origin,  object,  and  ofiicial  acts.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  none  of  these  explanations  agree,  and 
still  more  so  that  those  made  at  difierent  periods  by  the  same 
member — the  reputed  parent  of  the  project — exhibit  a  like 
discrepancy.* 

1  We  allade  of  conrse  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Otis.  This  versatile  gentleman,  itching  witli 
national  ambition,  strove  in  agony,  if  not  abasement,  to  remove  the  brand  of  national 
odiam  which  was  burnt  as  if  into  the  flesh  of  every  member  of  the  Convention.  He  made 
his  first  essay  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  senate — bnt  resigned  before  the  close  of 
his  term.  He  offered  at  least  three  pnbuc  explanations  at  different  periods,  of  the  views 
and  objects  of  the  Hartford  Convention.  W<e  shall  not  enter  npon  any  examination  of 
them  in  detail,  or  into  comparisons,  except  to  generally  illustrate  the  remark  in  the  text. 
In  the  "  Appeal  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  January  28th,  1829,  signed  by  Otis 
and  eleven  other  persons,  and  more  especially  in  Otis*s  elaborate  defence  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  twelve  published  letters,  he  claimed  that  its  originators  and  members  had  great 
and  affirmative  public  objects  in  view,  and  that  the  latter  assembled  to  seriously  discuss 
and  decide  npon  measures  for  their  practical  attainment.  He  expressly  declared  in 
the  Appeal  that  the  power  of  raising  State  troops  **  to  be  employed  in  the  State  raising 
the  same,  or  in  any  adjoining  State,  and  providing  for  their  pay  and  subsistence,"  was 
''the  most  important  object  aimea  at  hvihe  wutUution  of  the  Convention  and  by  the 
report  of  that  body."    And  he  said  of  its  deliberations:  **  There  calm  and  collected,  like 
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The  origin  and  objects  of  the  Oonvention  need  no  ezplanft- 
tiona.  They  are  sufficiently  spread  on  official  records  by  it» 
originators,  and  it  is  difficidt  to  perceiye  why  particnlar  imports 
ance  shonld  attach  to  its  secret  proceedings,  so  long  as  they  ara 
not  needed  to  famish  criteria,  of  party  motives,'  and  so  long  as 
ihey  concededly  produced  no  practical  results.  In  fact,  we 
fully  credit  the  statement  in  which  all  the  explainers  are  for^ 
tunately  enabled  to  substantially  concur,  that  nothing  important 
was  officially  done  or  determined  beyond  what  has  beoooM 
public* 

the  Pflgrinui  from  whom  they  descended,  and  not  nnmindAil  of  thoie  who  had  achlevttd 
the  independence  of  their  country,  they  deliberated  on  the  most  eflbctnal  meana  of  pra- 
aerving  for  their  fellow  eltiiena  and  their  deacendanta,  the  ciiil  and  poUtioal  Uba^ 
which  nad  been  won  and  bequeathed  to  them." 

Would  anybody,  after  reading  claims  as  lofty  as  thes^  and  espeoially  after  readlw 
Otis's  legislative  report  of  October  8th,  1814,  expect  to  find  this  gtotleman  afterwara 
intimating  that,  after  all,  the  members  of  the  Hartford  Convention  were  only,  aa  chUdraa 
say,  **playing  pretend"— only  Ballbring  tiiemselves  to  be  made  the  " safety-valve *'  fer 
the  escape  of  the  "steam"  of  a  popuar  ** fermentation;"  and  that  in  the  legfslativa 
measures  which  tiufifiifefi  the  Convenuon,  thay  but  acted  the  part  of  "  unwilUng  agentaf' 
In  Mrs.  WUlard's  History  of  the  United  States,  published  in  1843,  is  given  (at  p7s51)  aa 
** extract"  from  a  letter,  which  she  saya  waa  written  to  her  by  Ota  in  answer  to  har 
request  to  him  "  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  jnotivea  of  thoae  engaged  in  promoting  tha 
measure."  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Otia  waa  informed  that  hia  statements  were  deaired 
for  historical  purposes,  and  consequentiy  that  they  purport  to  give  the.qpMt  or  subataaee 
of  a  complete  explanation.    The  foUowing  la  the  exmct  entire : 

"  The  Hartford  Convention,  fto  from  being  the  original  contrivance  of  a  cabal,  for 
any  purpose  of  fection  or  disunion,  waa  a  result  growing  by  natoral  consequences  out  of 
existing  circumstances.  More  than  a  vear  previous  to  its  uistitntion,  a  oonvention  waa  ate* 
ultaneously  called  for  by  the  people,  In  their  town  meetinga,  in  all  parts  of  Massachnaetta. 
Petitions  to  that  effect  were  accumulated  on  the  tables  of  the  Legislative  chamber. 
They  were  postponed  for  twelve  months,  by  the  influence  of  those  who  now  sustain  the 
odium  of  the  measure.  The  adoption  of  it  was  the  consequence,  not  the  source  of  a 
popular  sentiment ;  and  it  was  mtended  by  tho8e  who  voted  for  it,  as  a  safety-valve  by 
which  the  steam  arising  from  the  fermentation  of  the  times  might  escape,  not  as  a  boiler 
in  which  it  Rhoald  be  generated.  Whether  good  or  ill,  it  was  a  measure  of  the  people,  dT 
States,  of  Legislatures.  How  unjust  to  brand  the  unwUling  agerUSy  the  mere  committee 
of  legislative  bodies,  with  the  stigma  of  facts  which  were  first  authorized,  and  then 
sanctioned  by  their  constituted  assemblies." 

1  The  character  of  the  members  favors  this  conclusion.  They  were  rich  men,  indigo 
nant  at  the  stoppage  of  their  gains  by  commercial  restrictions  and  war — colonists  m 
spirit,  who,  like  Tallmadge,  thought  a  war  against  England  was  a  war  against  religion 
and  order— aristocrats  dreaming  of  the  restoration  of  those  palm^^  days  when  political 
wisdom  and  rights  sprung  from  nair-powder  and  shoe-buckles — sectional  fanatics,  nnwfl- 
ling  to  have  the  "  moral  and  religious"  people  of  New  England  form  part  of  an^  political 
compact  which  they  could  not  control — politicians  who  were  keen  consolidationists 
when  they  were  the  Ins  at  Washington,  but  who  regarded  their  own  banishment  from 
the  theatre  of  national  politics  aa  a  procedure  which  demanded  the  formation  of  a 
*^  confederacy"  which  would  better  appreciate  their  capacities  for  government.  But 
even  among  the  latter  class,  by  far  the  most  dangerous  one,  ran  the  conservatism  of 
personal  character,  of  caste,  and  of  the  cautious  New  England  mind.  There  was  not 
among  the  members  one  hopeless  enough  to  be  desperate,  depraved  enough  to  delight 
in  blood  and  disorder,  or  warm  enough  in  temperament  to  become  a  dangerous 
enthusiast. 

The  contemporaneous  views  on  this  subject  of  the  best  informed  New  England 
Republicans,  and  of  those  who  personally  and  well  knew  the  prime  actors  in  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  are  shown  in  the  stirring  speeches  of  John  Holmes  in  the  Massachusetts 
Senate.    We  quote  from  two  of  them : 

*' You  boast  of  forbearance  :  but  you  forbore  only  because  afraid  to  go  further.  Yon 
complain  of  Southern  aggrandizement,  with  ten  members  in  the  Senate,  an  undue  pro- 
portion, according  to  your  population.    Massachusetts  haa  become  contemptible,  tt 
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Mr.  Jefferson  regarded  the  preliminary  meaeuree  by  which 
the  Convention  was  introduced,  and  that  assembly  itself,  with 
all  the  indignation  which  was  generally  felt  for  them  by  the 
Republicans,  and  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Federalists  out  of 
the  three  States  represented  in  the  Convention.  But  he  never 
entertained  a  particle  of  alarm  for  the  result,  or  a  particle  of 
distrust  in  the  fidelity  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  even  in  the 
represented  States.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Short,  November  28th, 
1814,  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention : 

"  Some  apprehend  danger  from  the  defection  of  IfASsachusetts.  It  in  a  dis- 
agreeable circumstance,  but  not  a  dangerous  one.  If  thcj  become  neutral,  we  are 
suflScient  fbr  one  enemy  without  them,  and  in  fact  we  get  no  aid  from  thcip  now. 
Jf  their  administration  determines  to  join  the  enemy,  their  force  will  be  annihilated 
by  equality  of  division  among  themselves.  Their  Federalists  will  then  call  in  the 
£ngli:ih  army,  the  Republicans  ours,  and  it  will  only  be  a  transfer  of  the  scene  of 
war  from  Canada  to  Massachusetts ;  and  we  can  get  ten  men  to  go  to  Massachu- 
setts, for  one  who  will  go  to  Canada.  Every  one,  too,  must  know  that  we  can  at 
any  moment  make  peace  with  England  at  the  expense  of  the  navigation  and  fisheries 
of  Massachusetts.  But  it  will  not  come  to  this.  Their  own  people  will  put  down 
these  factionists  as  soon  as  they  see  the  real  object  of  their  opposition ;  and  of  this 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  even  Connecticut  itself,  furnish  proofs.*' 

These  views  are  substantially  repeated  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 

by-word  of  reproach.  Your  conduct  has  disgusted  the  people  everywhere.  In  the 
great  State  of  New  York  they  have  ri^en  against  your  cabal  and  hurled  defiance  in 
voor  teeth.  There  is  amongst  us  a  reckless,  daring  and  ambitions  faction,  who,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim,  prefer  the  British  Government,  monarchy  and  oil, 

'*  Afraid  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  you  try  to  undermine  it  by  pretence  of 
amendment.  You  called  it  perfect  while  you  were  in  pay.  The  frienas  of  peace, 
declaring  that  the  country  could  not  be  kicked  into  war,  forced  it  on ;  and  failing  to 
repoi<i«e8a  themselves  of  the  administration,  tried  to  destroy  the  government.  An 
unauthorized  and  unconstitutional  assemblage  at  Hartford  are  to  change  a  Constitution 
declared  unfit  for  either  war  or*  peace,  but  which  you  dare  not  attack  openlv.  The 
leading  paper  of  your  party,  whoso  editor,  as  a  member  of  this  legislature,  voted  for  the 
delegates,  has  openly  and  uniformly  declared  that  there  must  be  redjress,  even  by 
violence  and  resistance.  But  violence  is  dangerous,  and  therefore  you  undermine  by 
alterations.  Opposition  provoked  the  war  and  protracts  it.  The  enemy  takes  pos- 
session of  a  large  extent  of  your  country.  Instead  of  expelling  him  from  it,  you  appoint 
a  convention  to  divide  the  States,  nnlessyon  are  permitted  to  rule  them.  TTie  Hartford 
Convention  exploded  in  a  misnion  to  Washington.  If  Great  Britain  has  not  lost  confi- 
dence in  Massachusetts  scolding,  threatening,  vaporing,  evaporating,  she  prolongs  the 
war,  but  that  is  all.  She  makes  the  war  disastrous,  and  calls  it  disprraceful,  which  dis- 
honors the  enemy  she  courts.  Amid  all  \U  atrocious  Vandalism,  which  of  you  has  ever 
doubted  that  England  is  in  the  right?  If  there  is  such  a  one,  I  am  ready  to  ask  his 
pardon.  You  accuse  the  late  President  Jefferson  of  causing  the  war  and  defending  it. 
But  why  excuse  his  predecessor.  President  Adams,  who  still  more  vigorously  defends 
the  war,  and  whom  yon  coasider  ten  times  worse  than  Jefferson.  You  object  to  de- 
fendinjj  Louisiana,  which  all  your  party  wanted  to  take  by  force  from  Spain,  to  rush 
into  invasion  and  war,  but  which,  peaceably  acquired  by  purchase,  you  will  not  defend. 
After  duping  England  into  the  war,  you  continue  to  deceive  her:  you  dupe  her  acrain  by 
adulation  of  our  common  enemy  and  reproach  of  our  General  Government.  The  war 
has  been  as  useful  and  prlorious  as  that  of  the  Revolution,  and  eventually  will  be  so 
recognized.    But  Massachusetts  must  join  it,  or  all  the  disgrace  will  be  hers.'* 
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Mellish,  of  December  10th.  On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  and 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Hartford  Conventiony  he  wrote  the 
Abb^  Correa,  that  the  British  Negotiators  at  Ghent  were  only 
insisting  on  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Maine^  as  ^^  a  thread  to  hold 
by  nntil  they  could  hear  the  result,  not  of  the  Oongreas  of 
Vienna,  but  of  Hartford,"  bnt  ^^  when  they  should  know,  as 
they  would  know,  that  nothing  would  be  done  there,  they 
would  let  go  their  hold  and  complete  the  peace  of  the  world  by 
agreeing  to  the  status  ante  heUam.^^  He  wrote  Governor 
Plumer  of  New  Hampshire,  January  Slst,  1816,  very  warmly 
stigmatizing  the  ^^  agitators  and  traitors,"  declaring  them  to  be 
stipendaries  of  England  and  employed  to  destroy  onr  Govern- 
ment ;  but  he  excepted  a  portion  of  the  actors  from  theee 
remarks,  and  expressed  the  nsnal  contempt  of  the  ability  of 
the  Convention  to  produce  any  impo^ant  results.' 

News  of  the  treaty  of  Peace  reached  Washington,  Febmaiy 
11th,  and  Monticello  on  the  13th.  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Lafayette  on  the  14th : 

"  The  Karats,  the  Dantona,  and  Robeapierres  of  MaaBaohnsetta  are  In  the  sane 
pay,  nnder  the  same  ordera,  and  making  the  aame  efforts  to  anarchiae  ns^  that  their 
prototypes  in  France  did  there.  I  do  not  say  that  all  who  met  at  Hartford  were 
under  the  same  motives  of  money,  nor  were  those  of  France.  Some  of  them  are 
Outs,  and  wish  to  be  Ins ;  some  the  mere  dupes  of  the  agitators,  or  of  their  own 
party  passions,  while  the  Maratists  alone  are  in  the  real  secret ;  but  they  hare  rery 
different  materials  to  work  on.  The  yeomanry  of  the  United  States  are  not  the 
canaille  of  Paris.  We  might  safely  give  them  leave  to  go  through  the  United 
States  recruiting  their  ranks,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  could  not  raise  one  single  regi- 
ment (gambling  merchants  and  silk-stocking  clerks  excepted)  who  would  support 
tbcm  in  any  effort  to  separate  from  the  Union.  The  cement  of  this  Union  is  in  the 
heart-blood  of  every  American.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  on  earth  a  government 
established  on  so  immovable  a  basis.  Let  them,  in  any  State,  even  in  Massachu- 
setts itself,  raise  the  standard  of  separation,  and  its  citizens  will  rise  in  mass,  and 
do  justice  themselves  on  their  own  incendiaries.  If  they  could  have  induced  the 
Government  to  some  effort  of  suppression,  or  even  to  enter  into  discussion  with  them, 
it  would  have  given  them  some  importance,  have  brought  them  into  some  notice. 
But  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  themselves  even  a  subject  of  conversation, 
either  of  public  or  private  societies.  A  silent  contempt  has  been  .the  sole  notice 
they  excite ;  consoled,  indeed,  some  of  them,  by  the  palpable  favors  of  Philip. 
Save  then,  no  fears  for  us,  my  friend.  The  grounds  of  these  exist  only  in  English 
newspapers,  edited  or  endowed  by  the  Castlereaghs  or  the  Cannings,  or  some  other 
buch  models  of  pure  and  uncorrupted  virtue.    Their  military  heroes  by  land  and 

1  In  a  letter  to  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  War,  January  Ist,  while  specially  men- 
tioning the  existing  '*  causes  of  uneasiness,"  Jeffisrson  does  not  even  aUude  to  the  Con 
▼ention. 
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sea,  may  sink  our  oyster  boats,  rob  our  hen  roosts,  burn  our  negro  huts,  and  run 
off.  But  a  campaign  or  two  more  will  relieve  them  from  further  trouble  or  expense 
in  defending  their  American  possessions." 

And  to  General  Dearborn,  March  17th : 

"  Ob,  Massachusetts !  how  have  I  lamented  the  degradation  of  jour  apostasy ! 
Massachusetts,  with  whom  I  went  with  pride  in  1776,  whose  vote  was  my  vote  on 
every  public  question,  and  whose  principles  were  then  the  standard  of  whatever 
was  free  or  fearless.  But  then  she  was  under  the  counsels  of  the  two  Adamses ; 
while  Strong,  her  pi^sent  leader,  was  promoting  petitions  for  submission  to  British 
power  and  British  usurpation.  While  under  her  present  counsels,  she  must  be  con- 
tented to  be  nothing ;  as  having  a  vote,  indeed,  to  be  counted,  but  not  respected. 
But  should  the  State  once  more  buckle  on  her  republican  harness,  we  shall  receive 
her  again  as  a  sister,  and  recollect  her  wanderings  among  the  crimes  only  of  the 
parricide  party,  which  would  have  basely  sold  what  their  fathers  so  bravely  won 
from  the  same  enemy.  Let  us  look  forward,  then,  to  the  act  of  repentance,  which, 
by  dismissing  her  venal  traitors,  shall  be  the  signal  of  return  to  the  bosom  and  to 
the  principles  of  her  brethren ;  and  if  her  late  humiliation  can  just  give  her  modesty 
enough  to  suppose  that  her  southern  brethren  are  somewhat  on  a  par  with  her  in 
wisdom,  in  information,  in  patriotism,  in  bravery,  and  even  in  honesty,  although 
not  in  psalm  singing,  she  will  more  justly  estimate  her  own  relative  momentum  in 
the  Union.  With  her  ancient  principles,  she  would  really  be  great,  if  she  did 
not  think  herself  the  whole.** 

Some  of  these  are  doubtless  to  be  regarded  as  the  exagge- 
rated expressions  of  a  man  indignant  at  disloyal  conduct,  and 
not,  in  private  letters,  chary  of  epithets  towards  those  who  were 
daily  and  publicly,  on  one  theatre  or  another,  heaping  purely 
gratuitous  insults  on  his  own  head.  He  employed  the  common 
party  language  and  imputations  of  the  day.  But  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  any  member  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  how- 
ever obsequious  his  veneration  for  England,  was  literally  in  the 
pay  of  its  Government.  There  certainly  was  no  Marat  or 
Dan  ton  in  the  number.  A  large  proportion  of  the  delegates 
were  men  of  irreproachable  private  character,'  and  we  believe 
they  acted  far  more  wisely  and  temperately  than  it  was  intended 
they  should,  by  the  real  authors  of  the  measure.' 

1  Cabot,  the  President,  though  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  decided  of  that  reac- 
tionary  party  who  preferred  a  mixed  government  on  the  English  model,  to  a  purely 
reprei^entative  one,  was  a  virtuous  and  benevolent  man  in  private  life,  and  unque»- 
tionably  honeat  in  his  political  views.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  the  General  Government,  appointed  by  Massachusetts,  is  reputed  to  have  been  an 
admirable  roan  in  his  personal  and  business  relations.  Many  other  less  conspicnous  acton 
were  equally  estimable  in  private  life. 

"  It  \^  not  probable  that  they  would  have  remained  in  session  three  weeks,  if  agreed 
at  the  outlet.  And  as  they  made  another  appeal  to  Congress,  a  step  which  a  report 
adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1814  had  expressly  condemned,  we  are 


4m  seqitel  of  niE  cokvestion. 

So  deep  an  odium  fell  upon  tho  Hartford  CoDveution,  that  a 
dietingniehecl  New  England  Federalist  is  said  to  have  prose- 
cuted a  person  for  slander,  for  charging  him  with  some  con- 
nection with  that  asacmblage.'  There  can  ho  little  doubt  that  the 
public  condemnation  fell  less  on  its  imputed  objectj  unpopular 
as  it  WB8,  than  on  the  manner  in  which  that  object  was  sought 
to  b9  attldned.  Had  the  real  diaunioiiists  boldly  avowed  tliefr 
purpose — ^had  they  candidly  explained  tlie  causes  and  presented 
fair  instead  <^  &lse  issues — had  they  not  taken  advantage  of  a 
dangerous  war  to  dictate  conditions  to  their  country — had  tliejr  i 
not  ahown  more  sympatliy  for  a  foreign  enemy  than  for  portiona 
.  of  the  Amerioao  people — had  they  not  throughout  practised,  or 
coontenaDOod  baser  men  in  practising,  a  petty,  trickish,  merce- 
nary; and  annoying  system  of  measures  towards  the  Government, 
and  an  injarions  one  towards  the  nation — the  mass  of  llioir 
conntryinen  might  have  condemned  their  aims,  but  they  nev« 
would  have  heaped  upon  the  members  of  tho  Convention  that 
mountain  weight  of  political  scorn  and  detestation  which  was 
not,  in  a  single  instance,  afterwards  removed,  or  sensibly  light- 
ened, nntil  the  victim  sunk  into  the  grave.  Who  were  the  real 
designere,  and  who  were  tho  instruments  or  dopes  in  this 
apparent  attempt  to  juggle  a  people  into  revolution,  is  still 
very  imperfectiy  known.  No  satisfactory  history  has  ever 
appeared  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  "  Eastern  Confederacy " 
scheme,  which  made  some  external  demonstrations  at  three 
different  periods,  and  which  finally  exploded  in  the  Hartford 
Convention. 

The  Boston  Convention  which  was  to  have  been  the  seqael 
of  that  of  Hartford,  was  not  held,  or  in  the  language  of  President 
J.  Q.  Adams,  it  was  "  turned  over  to  the  receptacle  of  things  lost 
upon  earth."  The  constitutional  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Hartford  CJonvention  were  passed  by  no  States  which  were  not 
formally  represented  in  that  body — and  they  were  rejected  by 
some*  with  strong  expressions  of  contempt. 

Turning  to  llr.  Jefferson's  private  affairs,  and  to  bia  farm- 
book  in  1815,  it  appears  that  the  roll  of  negroes  at  Monticello, 

■troDglT  inctlned  to  bellere  tliat  tho  majority  of  butbitMi  nm  la  tbe  CouTontiDn,  TOtod 
doira  tbe  palitital  airt  puUtn  who  wer«  expected  to  control  tbem. 

■  Daniel  WebsUr  U  said  thus  to  hive  proucated  Theodore  Lftuu—Uie  lut  »  ton  of 
one  of  the  memben  oT  the  EkTtford  ConTentioii. 

■  For  example,  PeniuylTulii. 
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inclnded  one  hundi'ed  and  thirty-five ;  the  number  at  Poplar 
Forest  is  not  given.  His  sowing  of  wheat  extended  to  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  bushels.  We  find  no  record  of  the  products 
of  the  year,  and  infer  from  the  omission,  that  they  were  neither 
so  large  nor  so  small  as  to  occasion  particular  remark.  The 
farm-book  contains  the  usual  particulars  and  annual  estimates  in 
respect  to  the  domestic  manufacture  of  wool,  cotton,  and  hemp. 
Mr.  Jefferson  had  not  yet  learned  how  utterly  inadequate  this 
kind  of  mantffactnriDg  would  prove  to  withstand  the  reflux  of 
importation  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

h}  a  letter,  of  March  2d,  1815,  to  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  the  cele- 
brated French  writer  on  political  economy,  appear  some  inter- 
esting, because  definite  and  reliable,  agricultural,  economical, 
and  other  statistics  of  Virginia.  Say  was  contemplating  emi- 
grating to  America,  to  engage  in  cotton  manufacturing,  and  was 
inclined  to  select  his  residence  in  tlie  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Mr.  Jefferson.  His  inquiries  drew  from  the  latter  the  state- 
ments from  which  the  following  are  selected.  After  giving  a 
scale  of  the  rise  in  lands  from  1793  to  1811,  illustrated  by  par- 
ticular examples,  showing  that  they  ascended,  during  that  period, 
from  four  to  sixteen  dollars,  and  from  seven  to  twenty  dollars 
per  acre,  Mr.  Jefferson  declared  that,  owing  to  the  "  dropsical 
state  of  our  medium,"  this  did  not  give  a  true  idea  of  their  actual 
value,  which  he  supposed  to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  an 
acre.  The  "  best  farmers,  such  as  Mr.  Randolph,  his  son-in-law," 
he  said,  "  got  from  ten  to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre ; 
the  woi*st,  such  as  himself,  from  six  to  eighteen."  The  labor  of  an 
able-bodied  man  cost  sixty  dollars  a  year,  and  he  was  clothed  and 
fed  by  his  employer — a  woman  half  that  sum.  A  good  plow- 
horse  was  worth  fifty  or  sixty  dollars ;  a  draught-ox,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five ;  a  milch  cow  from  fifteen  to  eighteen ;  a  sheep 
two  dollars ;  beef  five  cents,  mutton  and  pork  seven  cents,  and 
butter  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound ;  a  turkey  or 
goose  fifty  cents ;  a  chicken,  eight  and  one-third  cents ;  and  a 
dozen  of  eggs  the  same.  We  will  close  the  extracts  with  a  word 
descriptive  of  his  Albemarle  neighbors : 

*'  The  Society  is  much  better  than  i«  common  in  country  situations ;  perhaps 
there  is  not  a  better  country  society  in  the  United  States.  But  do  not  imagine  this 
a  Parisian  or  an  academical  society.  It  consists  of  plain,  honest,  and  rational  neigh« 
bors,  some  of  them  well  informed  and  men  of  reading,  all  superintending  their  farms,. 
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lic»[dt«ble  and  tAtni&j,  tnd  ipMklng  nolbing  but  Englisb.  The  tninnera  of  creiy 
udon  ire  tha  lUndwd  of  ortfaodoi;  witbm  itielf.  But  theno  aiancliirils  bEiDg  arbi^ 
tnT7,  retwnable  pM>pl«  In  all  allDir  Tree  loleration  Tor  the  mauncrs,  us  Tor  Ibo  rcli- 
1^  of  Whtra."' 

He  wrote  to  Mr.  Wendover,  Marcli  13tli,'  some  views  ia  lo- 
apectto  therigbt  of  the  clergy  to  diecnss  political  questions  ia  the 
pnlpit,  which  do  not  appeal*  elsewhere  in  hia  writings.  He  said 
that  hntnaD  concerns,  moral  and  pbyBical,  were  go  vast,  that  no 
person  cottld  qnalify  hinuelf  to  iiistmct  others  in  all  of  them, 
and  that  coDseqnently  they  vrcie  divided  into  departments,  each 
of  which  might  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  a  single  indi- 
vidnal  who  pnrpoeed  to  teacli  them.  Thus  there  were  separate 
teacherB  of  mathematics,  medicine,  law  and  religion.  Congre- 
gations asBOciated  together,  and  employed  a  religious  teacher  of 
their  particular  sect,  and  contributed  to  pay  Iiira  a  salary  "for 
the  tronhle  of  delivering  them  at  such  penods  as  tbey  agree  on, 
lessons  in  the  religion  they  profess,"    Mr.  Jefi'ereou  continued  : 

"If  thejiruit  initniotioiiiii  otiifr  scivnccs  or  uls,  Ibej  npplj  to  otber  iaBtrtto- 
Um;  Hid  tbii  1b  genenUj  the  bnMiieKs  or  carlf  lite.  Cut  I  euppoee  thrre  is  not  ui 
InitanM  of  >  liagla  eotLgregation  whli^b  bas  cmplajed  tticir  prcacber  for  Ibe  Biixtd 
porposeB  of  leowring  themfroHlIu  jtnlintlii  Chi-inisiry,  in  MoJiL-lne,  in  Law.  intbc 
■oienca  and  prindplei  of  GoTemmen^  or  Id  tutTthiiig  but  religion  cxolniiTelT. 
WheneTer,  therefore,  pretoberg,  iostead  of  a  leiwni  in  religion,  put  them  ofTwitli  a 
diMOuree  oo  the  Copemicio  bj Btem,  on  chemical  affinities,  on  the  conitrnction  of 
gorerDmeot,  or  the  characters  or  conduct  of  those  admioistering  it,'it  in  a  hreacfa 
of  coDtnict,  depriving  their  audience  of  the  kind  of  Mirice  for  which  they  are  sala- 
ried, and  giving  them,  instead  of  it,  what  thej  did  not  want,  or,  if  wanted,  would 
ratber  eeeb  from  better  sources  io  that  particnlar  art  or  science.  In  choosing  onr 
pastor  ite  look  (o  hia  religious  qualifications,  without  ioquiriug  into  his  physical  or 
political  dogmas,  iritb  which  we  mean  to  have  nothing  to  do.  I  am  aware  that 
arguments  may  be  found,  which  may  tnist  a  thread  of  politics  ioto  the  cord  of  reli- 
gious duties.  So  may  they  for  every  other  branch  of  human  art  or  science.  Thus, 
for  eiBTuple,  it  ia  a  religious  duty  to  obey  the  laws  of  our  country ;  the  teacher  of 
religioD,  therefore,  must  instruct  us  in  those  taws,  that  we  may  knon  bow  to  obej 
them.  It  is  a  reUgious  duty  to  aasift  our  sick  neighbors  j  the  preacher  must,  there- 
fore, teach  us  medicine,  that  we  may  do  It  understandingty.  It  is  a  religious  duty 
to  preserve  our  own  health  ;  our  religious  teacher,  then,  must  tell  us  what  dishe* 
are  wholesome,  and  give  us  recipes  iu  cookery,  that  we  may  learn  how  to  prepare 
tiiem.  Aod  eo,  iugeuuity,  by  generalizing  more  and  more,  ma;  amalgamate  all  tho 
branches  of  science  into  any  ooe  of  them,  and  the  physician  who  is  paid  to  vidt  the 
aick,  may  give  a  sermon  iostead  of  medicine,  and  the  merchant  to  whom  monej  is 
sent  for  a  hat,  may  send  a  handkerchief  instead  of  itT* 
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Mr.  Jefferson  confined  this  view  to  abstract  or  legal  rights, 
■fhere  is  another  one  of  expediency,  in  regard  to  which  the  "opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Barke  may  be  pemsed  with  some  interest  in  this 
connection.    He  said : 

**  Politics  and  the  pulpit  are  terms  that  have  little  agreement.  No  sound  ought 
to  be  heard  in  the  church  bnl^  the  voice  of  healing  charity.  The  cause  of  civil 
liberty  and  civil  government  gains  as  little  as  that  of  religion  by  this  confusion  of 
duties.  Those  who  quit  their  proper  character  to  assume  what  does  not  belong  to 
them,  are  for  the  greater  part  both  ignorant  of  the  character  they  leave,  and  of  the 
character  they  assume.  Wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world,  in  which  they  are  so 
fond  of  meddling,  and  inexperienced  in  all  its  affidrs,  on  which  they  pronounce  with 
so  much  confidence,  they  know  nothing  of  politics  but  the  passions  they  excite. 
Surely  the  church  is  a  place  where  one  day^s  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dis- 
sensions and  animosities  of  mankind.** 

Several  letters  are  addressed  to  Professor*  Girardin,  in  the 
early  part  of  1S15,  in  reference  to  events  to  be  described  in  the 
continuation  of  Burk's  History  of  Virginia.  Girardin  was  then 
preparing  that  work  at  Milton,  two  or  three  miles  from  Monti- 
cello.  In  one  of  his  letters  Mr.  Jefferson  mentioned  how  he 
wished  to  be  treated,  during  his  life,  by  writers  of  history : 

*^  As  to  what  is  to  be  said  of  myself,  I  of  course  am  not  the  judge.  But  my  sin- 
cere wish  is  that  the  faithful  historian,  like  the  able  surgeon,  would  consider  me  in 
his  hands,  while  living,  as  a  dead  subject,  that  the  same  judgment  may  now  be  ex- 
pressed which  will  be  rendered  hereafter,  so  far  as  my  small  agency  in  human  affairs 
may  attract  future  notice ;  and  I  would  of  choice  now  stand  as  at  the  bar  of  pos- 
terity. *  Cum  Bemel  occidaria,  et  de  te  itltima  Minos  fecerit  arbitria.^  The  only 
exact  testimony  of  a  man  is  his  actions,  leaving  the  reader  to  pronounce  on  them 
his  own  judgment.  In  anticipating  this,  too  little  is  safer  than  too  much ;  and  I 
sincerely  assure  you  that  you  will  please  me  most  by  a  rigorous  suppression  of  all 
friendly  partialities.  This  candid  expression  of  sentiments  once  delivered,  passive 
silence  becomes  the  future  duty. 

He  also  contributed  some  materials  to  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  during  the  year.  His  family  remember  that  he  was 
particularly  active  during  the  summer  in  both  indoor  and  out- 
door improvements,  inventions,  scientific  investigations,  etc.    He 

to  instruct  them  in  law,  or  medicine,  or  politics— but  in  that  case  he  said,  it  must  be  by 
the  consent  of  every  individual  member,  *'  because  the  association  being  voluntary,  the 
mere  majority  had  no  right  to  apply  the  contributions  of  the  minority  to  purposes  un- 
specified in  the  agreement  of  the  congregation."  Out  of  the  pulpit,  he  thought  "the 
preacher  had  tlie  right,  equally  with  every  other  citizen,  to  write  or  express  his  senti- 
ments," on  politics  or  other  subjects,  "  his  leisure  time  oeing  his  own,  and  his  congre- 
gation not  obliged  to  listen  to  his  conversation,  or  to  read  his  writings." 

1  He  wai^  a  rrofo8sor  for  a  time  in  William  and  Mary  College— m  what  department 
we  are  not  informed. 
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■  coDlsiTed  a  leRthor  top  for  a  carriage,  which  could  be  reatJilj 
atrabged  to  exclude  rain,  or  leave  the  vehicle  entirely  ai9 
-oerered— and  which  worked  essentially  on  the  plan  of  tha 
modem  extene ion-top  corriago.  He  invented  a  machine  for 
breaking  hemp,  which  he  first  had  moved  by  the  gate  of  bis 
saw-mill,  and  iifterwai-ds  by  a  horse.  It  answered  its  purpose  ' 
completely,  and  prodaced  a  material  saving  in  expense.  Hifi 
fertile  ingenniiy  also  gave  birtli  to  many  minor  contrivances. 
He  meaaared  the  hcighta  of  Monticello  and  various  contignoua 
hitls — and  of  tlio  peaks  of  Otter  when  he  made  his  autumn  visit 
to  Poplar  Forest.  Altogether  he  spent  an  active  and  agreeable 
year.  ! 

In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  in  1816,  addressed  to  his  Rovoln- 
tionary'  compatriot,  the  venerable  Charles  Thomson,  ho  tbns '  i 
described  bia  bodily  condition  and  habits : 

"I  leMn  g<wd  hcukli,  am  riLher  feeble  to  wilk  niach,  hut  ride  witti  eiM,  i 
pudngtwo  or  (hit'c  lioura  a  dij  on  baraebnck,'  and  over;  three  or  taut  monihi 
taking  In  «  Mrrikge  a  journej  of  uiucty  miles  to  n  ilielnut  poKictision,  nhere  I  pu> 
k  good  deal  of  m;  limc.  Mj  cjea  ucei  the  sid  of  gl^issos  Ijr  night,  uiid  willi  small 
piint,  la  the  day  also ;  mj  hearing  is  not  ipi'ile  so  Et^nnible  aa  U  uacil  to  be ;  no 
tooth  ahftking  fet ;  but  shiTcrIng  and  shrinking  in  body  from  t1ii>  cold  ore  hot 
experieiKwd,  mjt  Unrmomater  hftHog  been  m  low  ak  19°  tU«  morning.  Hf  gnat> 
«ft  oppreason  Is  a  correspondeDiie  alHictlnglj  Ubortoos,  the  eiMnt  of  wbich  I  bwra 
long  been  endeavoritig  to  curtail.  Thli  keeps  me  at  ibe  dnidgerj  of  the  writing. 
table  all  the  prime  hours  of  the  day,  leaving  for  the  gratification  of  my  appetite  for 
reading,  only  what  I  can  steal  from  the  hours  of  deep.  Could  I  redoce  this  e[Hato> 
Ury  corvfe  within  the  limits  of  my  friends  and  aflUn,  and  gire  the  time  redeemed 
from  it  to  reading  and  reflection,  to  history,  ethics,  mathematics,  my  life  would  be  aa 
bappy  as  the  infirmities  of  age  would  admit,  and  I  should  look  on  its  consnmuktlon 
with  the  composure  of  one  *  gvi  lununum  tiw  tntluit  dient  titc  optat.' " 

In  a  letter  written  to  John  Adams,  about  three  months 
afterwards,  he  shows  how  well  be  preserved  the  elasticity  of  his 
early  feelings  and  his  cbarocteristic  view  of  human  life : 

"  Tou  ask,  if  I  would  agree  to  lire  my  (event?  or  mtliBr  seTcnty-three  yeus 
over  again  ?    To  which  I  say,  jea.    I  think  with  you,  that  it  is  a  good  worid  on 

■  He  alladed  to  ■  bodil;  habit,  not  mentioned  here,  In  a  letter  to  Hi.  Maarr,  Jime 
Iflth,  ISIS : 

"  your  practice  of  the  sold  bath  thrice  a  week  during  the  winter,  and  at  the  afe  of 
MTenty,  is  a  bold  one,  which  I  should  not,  ijniori,  biTe  proDonnced  Balntary.  But  all 
theory  mint  yield  to  experience,  and  every  coDBtLtntloa  b*s  fta  own  Uwb.  I  have  for 
fifty  years  bathed  mj  feet  in  cold  water  every  mornlna  (u  yon  meotioD),  and  harlog 
been  remarkably  exempted  from  colds  (not  having  had  one  In  every  seven  years  of  mj* 
lifB  on  an  average),  1  liave  supposed  it  might  be  ascribed  to  that  practice.  '  When  weaea 
two  facta  accompanying  one  aaotliet  for  a  long  time,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  tbem  t*. 
lated  as  cause  and  elbct." 
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the  whole ;  that  it  has  been  framed  on  a  principle  of  benevolence,  and  more  plea- 
sure than  pain  dealt  out  to  us.  There  are,  indeed  (who  might  say  nay),  gloomy 
and  hypochondriac  minds,  inhabitants  of  diseased  bodies,  disgusted  with  the  present, 
and  despairing  of  the  future ;  always  counting  that  the  worst  will  happen,  because 
it  may  happen.  To  those  I  say,  how  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have 
never  happened !  Hy  temperament  is  sanguine.  I  steer  my  bark  with  Hope  in 
the  head,  leaving  Fear  astern.  My  hopes,  indeed,  sometimes  fail ;  but  not  oftener 
than  the  forebodings  of  the  gloomy.  There  are,  I  acknowledge,  even  in  the  hap- 
piest life,  some  terrible  convulsions,  heavy  set-offs  against  the  opposite  page  of  the 
account.  I  have  often  wondered  for  what  good  end  the  sensations  of  grief  could 
be  intended.  All  our  other  passions,  within  proper  bounds,  have  a  useful  object. 
And  the  perfection  of  the  moral  character  is,  not  in  a  stoical  apathy,  so  hypocriti- 
cally vaunted,  and  so  untruly  too,  because  impossible,  but  in  a  just  equilibrium  of 
all  the  passions.  I  wish  the  pathologists  then  would  tell  us  what  is  the  use  of  grief 
in  the  economy,  and  of  what  good  it  is  the  cause,  proximate  or  remote.** 

'*  There  is  a  ripeness  of  time  for  death,  regarding  others  as  well  as  ourselves, 
when  it  is  reasonable  we  should  drop  off,  and  make  room  for  another  growth. 
When  we  have  lived  our  generation  out,  we  should  not  wish  to  encroach  on  another. 
I  enjoy  good  health  ;  I  am  happy  in  what  is  around  me,  yet  I  assure  you  I  am  ripe 
for  leaving  all,  this  year,  this  day,  this  hour." 

Should  we  suppose  that  every  word  in  this  oflT-hand  correspond- 
ence implied  settled  opinions  or  ideas — that  he  wrote  nothing 
in  it  merely  as  speculation,  to  embody  the  passing  doubt  of  the 
moment,  or  to  draw  out  another's  opinions  and  experiences — 
that  his  language  never  partook  of  the  exaggeration  of  expres- 
sion customary  in  epistolary  writing — we  should  much  wonder 
to  hear  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  above  extract,  asking  what  were  the 
uses  of  grief  in  the  moral  economy.  But  that  wonder  ceases 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  same  paragraph  he  declared  his 
belief  that  the  world  was  framed  on  a  principle  of  benevolence, 
and  when  we  know  that  none  more  uniformly  than  he  felt  or 
expressed  complete  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  under  the 
infliction  of  the  most  agonizing  griefs  which  he  ever  encoun- 
tered.* 

Some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  earliest  letters  in  1816,  were 
directed  against  the  prevailing  bank-mania.  He  wrote  Colonel 
Yancey,  January  6th : 

*'Like  a  dropsical  man  calling  out  for  water,  water,  our  deluded  citizens  are 
clamoring  for  more  banks,  more  banks.    The  American  mind  is  now  in  that  state 

1  Let  the  reader  turn  back  for  an  example  to  his  letter  to  Governor  Page,  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Eppes.  After  receiving  Mr.  Adams's  answer  to  his  onestion  above,  ho 
wrote  back,  August  Ist,  1816 :  **  To  the  question,  indeed,  on  the  utihty  of  grief,  no  an- 
swer remains  to  be  given.  Tou  have  exhausted  the  subject.  I  see  that  with  tiie 
other  evils  of  life,  it  is  destined  to  temper  the  cup  we  are  to  drhik." 


X,  B.  ] 
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of  fever  irliioh  tbc  norid  bu  m  often  ■•«&  in  tlie  bistarj  of  olhec  t\ 
■re  under  the  bunli  linbble,  m  Kngknd  wm  Under  tho  South  Sea  hubtile,  Fraoce 
under  (he  Misaisaigipi  bubble,  tnd  m  eTarj  Dntlon  ia  liable  to  be,  cuilcr  whatever 
bubble,  design,  or  drtnaion  nifty  pnff  op  lo  nioments  nheu  off  tlicir  guard.  We 
&re  DOIT  tiught  to  bi^Ueve  that  ledgerdsmaiii  Irichs  upon  pai>er  can  produce  hs  solid 
Health  u  hard  lubor  In  the  cartb.  It  li  vain  for  conimoD  sense  lo  urge  thai 
ttolliitiff  cau  produce  but  noMitff ;  tbkt  It  li  Ki  idle  dream  to  belicre  in  a  pbiloso- 
pher'a  stoiie  which  it  to  tnni  ereryttdiig  into  gold,  snd  to  redeem  man  from  the 
original  ecnteace  of  bii  Kaker,  '  Id  tha  twekt  of  his  brow  shall  he  eat  bis  bread.' " 

The  whole  of  this  letter  will  be  read  with  interest  in  his 
published  Works.  Taught,  as  they  imagined,  hy  the  events  of 
the  war,  many  of  the  ablest  and  moat  conscientioaa  Republi- 
can opponents  of  a  Katicm^  Bank,  yielded  at  this  period  to  the 
snppoaed  necessi^  of  snch  an  ioBtitution.  A  bill  passed  Con- 
gress chartering  the  bank  of  the 'United  States,  with  a  capital 
of  $35,000,000;'  and  it  was  approved  by  President  Madison, 
April  10th,  1818,  Mr.  JefiFereon,  as  usnal,  uttered  no  com- 
plaints at  the  proceedingB  of  bis  fiiends — hat  his  own  opinions 
remained  unchaoged,  as  clearly  appears  by  several  letters  of  the 
period.' 

In  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Aostin,  January  9th,  he  avowed 
that. ho  had  changed  the  opinions  expressed  in  tlio  Xote^  on 
Virginia  agayist  home  manufactures.  Having  explained  the 
circumstances  that  existed  when  that  work  was  written,  and  the 
completely  changed  ones  produced  by  the  subsequent  maritime 
and  commercial  regulations  of  the  European  powers,  he  said  that 
he  who  continued  against  domestic  manufactures,  must  be  for 
reducing  us  to  dependence  on  foreign  nations — tliat  manufac- 
tnres,  to  the  extent  of  our  own  supply,  were  as  necessary  to  our 
independence  as  to  our  comfort  It  has  been  inferred  from  this 
"  and  one  or  two  other  letters,  and  from  a  passage  in  one  of  bis 
Presidential  UeBsages,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  favored  a  protective 
tariff  sufficient  to  build  up  domestic  manufactures — and  this  by 
a  second  inference  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  high  protective 
tariff.  At  a  later  period,  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a  re- 
venue tariff,  with  such  incidental  protection  as  could  be  properly 
afforded  within  its  limits,* — and  this,  it  is  believed,  is  as  far  as 
he  ever  B.dvoc&i6i  jtrotection. 


I 


>  The  capital  of  tha  Snt  bank  bad  been  but  110,000,000. 

*  See  a  leMer  to  Johu  Taylor   of  Caroline,  Hay  ISth :  to 
loth,  IBle,  eto. 

*  Bm  hH  UtUt  to  Vi.  Plnckuy,  September  30tb, 


William  H.  Crawford,  Juiw 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  attention  was  drawn,  in  1816,  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia  (his  friend  Wilson  0.  Nicholas,  then  in  the  third 
year  of  his  office),  to  a  general  system  of  improvements  for 
the  defence,  education,  and  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  State.  His  replies,  dated  April  2d,  and  19th, 
will  be  found  to  contain  many  broad  and  valuable  views,  but 
they  cannot  be  given  here.  Passing  over  several  political  let- 
ters of  interest,  we  come  to  one  which  demands  notice. 

The  first  Constitution  of  Virginia,  establishijid  in  1776,  had, 
from  the  period  of  the  publication  of  Jeflferson's  Kotes  on  Virginia, 
constantly  encountered  the  objections  against  it  raised  in  that 
work  ;  and  these,  instead  of  diminishing  by  the  lapse  of  time,  had 
acquired  force  in  the  public  mind.  Several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  procure  a  revision  of  the  instrument,  but  it  had  been  pre- 
vented by  the  eastern  counties.  The  western  counties,  smarting 
under  a  recent  defeat  of  this  kind,  in  1816,  invited  a  meeting  of 
delegates  to  promote  the  object.  Samuel  Kercheval,  a  western 
gentleman,  published  some  letters  in  favor  of  a  revision,  and  in- 
closed them  to  Jeflferson,  soliciting  his  views.  The  reply  was 
long,  and  exhibits  all  the  power  and  daring  of  its  author's  earlier 
political  disquisitions.  He  "  besought "  Kercheval,  however,  in 
a  second  letter,  not  "  to  admit  of  the  possibility  "  of  that  reply 
being  published,  saying  that  "  many  good  people  would  revolt 
from  its  doctrines,"  and  that  he  wished  "  to  leave  to  those  who 
were  to  live  under  it,  the  settlement  of  their  own  Constitution, 
and  to  pass  in  peace  the  remainder  of  his  time" — that  if  his 
"  opinions  were  sound,  they  would  occur  to  others,  and  would 
prevail  by  their  own  weight  without  the  aid  of  names."  The 
letters  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix.^ 

Professor  Tucker,  generally  correct,  and  always  candid 
authority,  mentions  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  Jeflferson's 
first  communication  to  Kercheval : 

*^  As  bis  letter  had  an  extensive  circulation  notwithstanding  his  caution,  atid 
eventually  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  the  fear  that  some  of  them  [his  views] 
deemed  most  exceptionable,  would  be  adopted,  under  the  known  influence  of  hia 
name,  and  his  presumed  efforts  in  their  favor,  induced  many  who  would  otherwise 
have  desired  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  to  postpone  it  during  his  lifc."^ 

Another  able  and  candid  Virginia  writer,  critically  versed 

'  See  Aftenpix,  No.  29.  *  Tucker*8  Life  of  Jeffenon,  toI.  ii.,  p.  390. 
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ia  botii  the  writteii  and  imwritten  history  of  hig  Stat«,  Dr. 
Chigsby,  Bftfs  is  liia  duoonrso  on  tlte  Virginia  Convention  of 
1W6 : 

Tb«flntC<niUtadODOfTlTgI^n-itli9tQod,  for  Dear  fifljr  jeiiT»,  hia  [Jeffcrwa'A] 
Utaokiin  th«HolM;  batvlieii  he  thren  his  thoughts  into  the  shape  o(  n  letter  to 
Knchenl,  Ae  fate  of  thmt  butroBfrnt  vm  titled.  Tbc  phrases  of  thnt  letter  veto 
4t  ODoe  itaootjpBd  in  Iha  imUia  \aive ;  and  it  ifbs  uuusing  to  obtvnto  on  the 
oODTt  green,  ud  In  deblM,  how  Iho^u  phriscs  passed  earrent  nilh  men  who  hid 
iWT«r  saen  or  boird  of  the  letter,  aad  who  belieied  that  thej  vere  clothing  their 
own  thougblB  in  llidr  own  wwdi." 

ProfsBBor  TnckeF  forthcr  e&ys,  that  "  when  the  reviaion  did 
take  plape  in  ldS9,  Bereral  of  "  Mr.  Jefferson's  "  principlee  were 
ddiberatelj  rajeetad  in  the  Convention — one  or  two  by  large 
msjoritiea."  He  might,  hail  he  written  late  enongli,  have  added, 
t^t  at  a  BBCcsading  Oonrention,  in  1S5I,  some  oi*  the  rejected 
"prinoipleB"  were  adopted.  But  irrespective  of  tho  fate  of  his 
prspoflitioos,  or  o£  their  intrinsic  soundness,  few  more  striking  tri- 
bntee  have  ever  been  paid,  to  the  influence  of  an  aged  and  retired 
Btateeman  than  are  to  be  foiind  in  the  fact,  that  many  friends  of 
a  revision  dared  not  have  it  take  place  during  hie  life,  for  fear 
that  hia  bare  opimon» — for  nobody  expected  his  appearance 
there — would  bear  down  nil  opposition  in  ihc  Constitutional 
OonventioQ  of  a  State  which  swarmed  with  able  public  men. 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Jnly  Slst, 
in  which,  after  reciprocating  the  congratulations  of  the  latter  on 
the  termination  of  tbe  war  between  their  respective  nations,  and 
saying  that  amicable  dispositions  towards  England  had  been 
strong  on  the  part  of  every  American  Administration,  "  from 
the  first  to  tlie  present  one,"  he  made  the  following  important 
declaration : 

*'  During  the  first  jew  of  mj  onn  admintatraUon,  I  thought  1  discovered  in  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Addington  some  markj  of  comitj  tovarda  as,  and  a  villingneBS  to 
eitend  to  us  the  decencies  and  duties  observed  towards  other  nations.  Mj  desire 
to  catch  nt  this,  and  to  improve  it  for  the  benefit  of  mj  own  countrj,  induced  me. 
Id  addition  to  the  official  declarations  from  the  Sccretarj  of  Stale,  to  write  nilh  my 
own  hand  to  Mr,  King,  then  our  Minister  Plenipotentiarj  at  London,  in  the  fallow- 
ing words;  [hero  follows  tho  eitract  from* letter  to  Mr,  King,  of  July  13lh,  1802, 
given  at  page  )6  of  this  volume,  eicept  that  the  first  sentence  is  alightlj  altered 
to  leave  ont  the  irrelevant  matter  in  respect  to  tho  oecaiion  of  writing.'  And  then 
Ur.  Jefierson  proceeds  to  say.]     "  Vj  expactstion  vas  that  Mr.  Ring  would  show 
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this  letter  to  Mr.  Addingtoo,  and  that  it  would  bo  receiyed  by  him  as  an  overtiirt 
towards  a  cordial  understanding  between  the  two  countries.  He  left  the  ministry, 
however,  and  I  never  heard  more  of  it,  and  certainly  never  perceived  any  good 
^effect  from  it.** 

In  a  letter  to  James  Maury,  four  years  earlier  (April  •25th, 
ISiS).  Mr.  Jefferson  alluded  to  the  same  facts.*  In  Mr.  Trist's 
Memoranda  occurs  the  following  record  of  some  remarks  made 
by  Mr*  Jefferson,  January  7th,  1826 — about  six  months  before 
his  deatii : 

**  When  I  cai^e  into  office,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  King,  presring  him  to  retain  his  office. 
A  short  time  aAcr,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  with  my  own  hand,*  which  it  was  my  inten- 
tion be  should  Ahow  to  the  Ministry,  declaring  that  it  then  was  (as  it  always  has 
been),  my  wish  that  we  keep  on  good  terms  with  that  nation.  People  have  taken 
up  an  erroneous  notion  I  was  hostile  to  them.  This  letter  wcu  never  shown.  Some 
time  after,  however,  I  wrote  one  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  containing  an  expression  of 
similar  sentiments,  which  wca  shown,  and  which  produced  an  immediate  change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  BritisLi  Ministry." 

The  letter  to  Sinclair  here  referred  to  -was  dated  June  30th, 
1803,  and  has  been  given  at  page  67  of  this  volume.  And  Mr. 
Jefferson  might  have  added  that  ten  days  later  he  addressed  a 
letter  of  similar  import  to  the  Earl  of  Bachan,  which  was  also 
undoubtedly  shown.* 

1  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter : 

*^Thc  English  newspapers  suppose  me  the  personal  enemy  of  their  nation.  I  am  not 
BO.  I  am  an  enemy  to  its  injuries,  as  I  am  to  those  of  France.  If  I  could  permit  my- 
self to  have  national  partialities,  and  if  the  conduct  of  England  would  have  permitted 
them  to  be  directed  towards  her,  they  would  have  been  so.  I  thought  that  in  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Addington,  I  discovered  some  dispositions 'toward  justice,  and  even 
friendship  and  respect  for  us,  and  began  to  pave  the  way  for  cherishing  these  disposi« 
tions,  and  iraprovmg  them  into  ties  of  mutual  good  will.  But  we  had  then  a  Feaeral 
miniiiter  there,  whose  dispositions  to  believe  himself,  and  to  inspire  others  with  a  belief 
in  our  sincerity,  his  subsequent  conduct  has  brought  Into  doubt;  and  poor  Merry,  the 
English  minister  here,  had  learned  nothing  of  diplomacy  but  its  suspicions,  without  head 
enough  to  distingaish  when  they  were  muplaced.  Mr.  Addiuffton  and  Mr.  Fox  passed 
away  too  soon  to  avail  the  two  countries  of  their  dispositions. 

'  Mr.  Trlst  supposed  he  meant  to  be  understood  that  the  first  named  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  His  feelings  towards  England  in  1816,  are  strongly  illustrated  by  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  Monroe.  Various  courses  having  been  proposed  in  Congress  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  British  outrage  in  destroying  the  Cfapitol,  and  an  inscription  on  the  new  building 
being  the  one  generally  preferred,  the  Secretary  of  State  consulted  Mr.  Jefferson  as  to 
its  tenor.  The  latter  replied  October  16th,  proposing  that  if  there  was  any  inscription 
it  should  be  as  follows:  '*  Founded  1791 — Burnt  by  a  British  army  1814 — Restored  by 
Congress  1817."  But  he  questioned  the  utility  of  any  inscription.  He  said  the  '*  bar- 
barism of  the  conflagration  would  immortalize  that  of  the  nation."  But  he  thought  that 
in  future  England  had  vastly  more  to  dread  ftom  us  than  we  from  her— that  she  was 
"  falling  from  her  transcendent  sphere  " — and  he  added : 

*'  It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  that  she  should  be  maintained,  nearly  on  a  par  with  other 
members  of  the  republic  of  nations.  Her  power,  absorbed  into  that  of  any  other, 
would  be  an  object  of  dread  to  all,  and  to  us  more  than  all,  because  wo  are  accessible  to 
her  alone,  and  through  her  alone.  The  armies  of  Bonaparte  with  the  fleets  of  Britain, 
would  change  the  aspect  of  our  destinies.  Under  these  prospects  should  we  perpe- 
tuate hatred  against  her?  Should  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  begin  to  open  ourKelves  to 
other  and  more  rational  dispositions?  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  circnmstances  of 
the  war  and  her  own  circumstances  may  have  brought  her  wise  men  to  begin  to  view 
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He  informed  a  member  of  his  family,  in  conversation,  that  no 
circumstance  ever  gave  him  more  pain  than  the  conduct  of  Mr*. 
King  on  this  occasion,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  brin|| 
himself  to  believe  it,  and  that  he  shuddered  to  learn  that  tfl 
Federal  leaders  were  willing  to  inflict  serious  injury  on  AjHr 
country  for  the  sake  of  injuring  his  Administration.  ;  Jf' 

The  precise  proofs  which  he  had  that  his  letter  |(iw  not 
shown,  are  jiot  within  our  knowledge.  We  would  faft  hope 
that  there  may  have  been  some  mistake  or  misapprfnpsion  in 
the  matter — either  that  Mr.  King  did  communica|i»  jfiie  letter 
— ^that  he  did  not  receive  it — or  that  he  mistook^dra  intended 
destination.  The  last  would  be  a  most  flimsy  cogflb,  ancT  the 
second  is  entirely  improbable.  Mr.  King's  uagpnlished  cor- 
respondence may  fortunately  establish  the  fimMact  He  was 
an  ultra-Federalist,  and  one  of  the  fondeaik>if  the  admirers 
of  England — ^but  his  conduct  during  the  ijpr  of  1812,  would 
seem  to  show  that  be  had  no  foreign  ory^artisan  partialities 
strong  enough  to  interfere  with  the  calls  oMonor  and  patriotisoL 

A  number  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  unpuMihed  family  letters  in 
1816  are  before  us.  They  abound  in  toe  usual  expressions  of 
strong  affection,  and  ihey  show  that  Ike  was  deeply  interesting 
himself  in  the  education  of  his  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Eppes,  since  his  second  mirriage,  had  been  much  sepa- 

118  with  other  and  eyen  with  kindred  eyes.  Biioxild  not  our  wise  men.  then,  lifted  mhove 
the  passions  of  the  ordinary  citizen,  begin  to  contemplate  what  will  be  the  interests  of 
onr  country  on  so  important  a  change  amoag  the  elements  which  influence  it  ?  I  think  h 
woold  be  better  to  give  her  time  to  show  her  present  temper,  and  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  our  citizens  for  a  corresponding  chsnge  of  disposition,  oy  acts  of  comity  towards 
England,  rather  than  by  conmiemoratfon  of  hatred.  These  views  might  be  greatly 
extended.  Perhaps,  however,  they  Bze  premature,  and  that  I  may  see  the  rain  of 
Elngland  nearer  than  it  really  is." 

In  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  No**  ember  25th,  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed  eqnivalent 
views ;  and  he  said  that  were  Et^ghud  **  under  a  government  which  could  treat  ua  with 
Justice  and  ec^uity,  he  should  iiiinself  feel  with  great  strength  the  ties  which  bound  us 
together,  of  origin,  language.  Uv-'a  and  manners;  and  he  was  persuaded  the  two  people 
would  become  in  future,  as  it  w«.s  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  reproach- 
ful for  Greek  to  be  found  fighting  against  Greek  in  a  foreign  army.'* 

Mr.  Adams  was  in  a  hsa  placable  mood.  He  saw  no  prospect  of  a  change  in  the 
Government  of  England,  and  less  of  any  relenting  on  its  part  towards  the  United  States. 
He  replied : 

"  Instead  of  *  turning  their  eyes  to  us,'  their  innate  feelings  will  turn  them  from  as. 
They  have  been  taught  iV«jm  their  cradles  to  despise,  scorn,  insult,  and  abuse  us.  They 
hate  us  more  vigorously  than  they  do  the  French.  They  would  sooner  adopt  the  simple 
monarchy  of  Franci;  than  our  republican  institutions.  •  •  »  • 

**  Britain  will  nvv*:r  be  our  friend  till  we  are  her  master. 

**  This  will  ha{j;>ra  in  less  time  than  you  and  I  have  been  struggling  with  her  power; 
provided  we  roDiai^u  united.  Aye  I  there's  the  rub !  I  fear  there  will  be  greater  difficiil- 
ties  to  preservo  --ur  Union,  than  you  and  I,  our  fathers,  brothers,  friends,  disciples,  and 
sons  have  bml  to  form  it.  Towards  Great  Britain,  I  would  adopt  their  own  maxim. 
An  English  jo'-key  says,  *  if  I  have  a  wild  horse  to  break,  I  begin  by  convincing  him  I  am 
his  master;  and  men  I  will  convince  him  that  I  am  his  friend.'  I  am  well  aasored  that 
nothing  wili  restrain  Great  Britain  from  iii^uring  ns  but  fear." 
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lated  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  distance  of  residence,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  his  private  business,  between  sessions  of  Congress. 
But  the  fond  grandfather  had  generally  contrived  to  keep 
Francis  Eppes  with  himself,  or  in  schools  near  his  residence. 
Mr.  Eppes  senior,  had  prepared  to  itelieve  him  of  this  care  in 
1816,  by  sending  his  son  to  a  school  in  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  with  customary  delicacy,  but  with  evident  solicitude, 
attempted  to  prevent  this  arrangement  from  being  carried  into 
effect.    Here  is  a  characteristic  passage  from  one  of  his  letters : 

**  I  am  almost  afraid  to  propose  to  joa  to  yield  to  me  the  expense  and  direction 
of  his  education.  Yet  I  think  I  could  have  it  conducted  to  his  adrantage.  Cer- 
tainly no  expense  which  could  be  useful  to  him,  and  no  attention  on  my  part  would 
be  spared ;  and  he  could  yisit  you  at  such  times  as  you  should  wi&h.  If  you  say  yea 
to  this  proposition,  he  might  come  on  to  me  at  Poplar  Forest,  for  which  place  I 
shall  set  out  about  the  6th  of  April,  and  shall  be  there  to  about  the  21st ;  and  could 
I  hear  from  you  soon  after  my  arriyal  there,  I  could  be  taking  preparatory  steps 
for  his  reception  and  the  course  to  be  pursued.  All  this  is  submitted  to  your  good 
pleasure.  Patsy,  supposing  Mrs.  Eppes  to  hare  an  attachment  to  flowers,  sends  her 
a  collection  of  seeds.** 

Mr.  Eppes,  of  courae,  consented  that  his  son  remain.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  after  minutely  describing  the  school  he  had  selected, 
added : 

**  I  am  sensible,  my  dear  sir,  of  the  delicacy  of  your  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  expense.  I  am  indeed  an  unskillful  manager  of  my  farms,  and  sensible  of  this 
from  its  effects,  I  have  now  committed  them  to  better  hands,  of  whose  care  and 
skill  I  have  satisfactory  knowledge,  and  to  whom  I  hare  ceded  the  entire  direction.* 
This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  adequate  to  all  my  want?,  and  to  place 
me  at  entire  case.  And  for  whom  should  I  spare  in  preference  to  Francis,  on  sen- 
timents either  of  duty  or  affection?  I  consider  all  my  grandchildren  as  if. they 
were  my  children,  and  want  nothing  but  for  them.  It  is  impossible  that  I  could 
reconcile  it  to  my  feelings,  that  he  alone  of  them  should  be  a  stranger  to  my  cares 
and  contributions.  You  must  then,  permit  me  to  come  in  for  my  share,  and  to  do 
something  which  may  give  me  somewhat  of  the  parental  character  with  him ;  not 
to  the  diminution  of  what  he  feels  and  owes  to  you,  or  of  your  authority  ;  but  yet 
to  be  something  affectionate  in  his  eyes.  We  will  both,  then,  do  what  falls  in  our 
way.  I  have  accordingly  advanced  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  the  ensuing  session,  for  so 
they  divide  the  year.  And  it  is  all  but  nothing ;  being  no  more  than  I  paid  to  Mr. 
Maury  for  my  own  education,  fifty-five  years  ago.** 

In  the  last  paragraph  the  reader  obtains  a  hint  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's pecuniary  expectations  at  this  period.  The  rose  color  of 
hope,  as  usual,  predominated.    It  was  strange  that  with  the  accu- 

^  The  individual  here  referred  to  was  his  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph. 
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• 
mtdating  facts  conBtanily  under  his  eyeo — ^with  an  army  of  gneato 

constantlj  devoaring  his  substance — amidst  money  flnctaadooDS 

which  rendered  every  business  arrangement  and  expectation 

wholly  unreliable — hh  should  hare  se^oied  to  imagine  that 

unsldllfal  farming  had  been-  the  leak  in  the  vessel^  or  that  msj 

skill  in  farming  would  stop  it    In  this  private  letter  to  a  &to- 

rite  son-in-law,  he  does  not  allude  to  the  real  cause  of  his 

straitening  circumstances.    He  never  alluded  to  it  but  cmoe 

or  twice,  it  is  believed,  and  then  only  to  his  dau^ter  and  oldest 

grandson. 

The  bark  was  not  yet  in  the  rapids— but  one  less  hopeful 
and  more  familiar  with  the  progress  of  pecuniary  misfoitDne, 
would  have  already  heard  the  roar  of  the  nearing  whirlpooL 

We  select  the  following  from  his  letters  of  this  period  to  the 
grandson  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extracts : 

■ 

To  FmAXcn  Err  a,  Killbboqc 

MomoBLO^  Jlqr  81,  ism 
I  send  yon,  my  dear  Franda,  a  Oreek  grammar,  the  best  I  know  for  the  vae  of 
sohooli.  '  It  is  the  one  now  the  meet  generallj  uaed  in  the  United  States.  I  ozpeet 
yon  wOi  begin  it  soon  after  your  aniTal  at  the  New  London  Aoademy.  Yon  ml^^ 
while  at  home,  amnse  yourself  with  learning  the  letters,  and  spelUng  and  rea^ng 
the  Grreek  words,  so  that  yon  may  not  be  stopped  by  that  when  Mr.  Mitchell  puts  • 
you  into  the  grammar.  I  think  you  will  like  Mm,  and  old  Mr.*  and  Mrs.  Deshayens, 
from  the  character  I  hayo  of  them.  I  am  snre  Mr.  Mitchell  will  do  eyerything  for 
you  he  can,  and  I  haye  no  fear  that  you  will  not  do  full  justice  to  his  instruction. 
But,  while  you  endeayor,  by  a  good  store  of  learning,  to  prepare  yourself  to 
become  a  useful  and  distinguished  member  of  your  country,  you  must  remember 
that  this  can  neyer  be,  without  uniting  merit  with  your  learning.  Honesty,  dis- 
interestedness, and  good  nature  are  indispensable  to  procure  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  those  with  whom  we  liye,  and  on  whose  esteem  our  happiness  depends. 
KcTcr  suflfer  a  thought  to  be  harbored  in  your  mind  which  you  would  not  ayow 
openly.  When  tempted  to  do  anjrthing  in  secret,  ask  yourself  if  you  would  do  it  in 
public ;  if  you  would  not,  be  sure  it  is  wrong.  In  little  disputes  with  your  compa- 
nions, give  way  rather  than  insist  on  trifles,  for  their  loye  and  the  approbation  of 
others  will  be  worth  more  to  you  than  the  trifle  in  dispute.  Aboye  all  things,  and 
at  all  times,  practise  yourself  in  good  humor ;  this  of  all  human  qualities  is  the 
most  amiable  and  endearing  to  society.  Wheneyer  you  feel  a  warmth  of  temper 
rising,  checlc  it  at  once,  and  suppress  it,  recollecting  it  would  nuike  you«  unhappy 
within  yourself,  and  disliked  by.  others.  Nothing  giyes  one  person  so  great  au 
adyantage  over  another,  under  all  circumstances.  Think  of  these  Uiings,  practise 
them,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  the  loye  and  confidence  of  the  world.  I  haye 
some  expectation  of  being  at  Poplar  Forest  the  third  week  of  June,  when  I  hope  I 
shall  see  you  going  on  cleyerly,  and  already  beloved  by  your  tutors,  curators,  and 

companions,  as  you  are  by  yours  affecUonately, 

Th.  Jiffbssov. 
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Ueatenant  Hall*8  Aeoonnt  of  his  Visit  to  Monticello— Jeflbrson  to  Mn.  Adam»— To 
AdamB  in  regard  to  Disclosing  religions  Yiews,  etc.— A  Practical  Commentary  on 
Arraigning  Private  Beligioos  Yiews  of  Candidates  for  Office— Monroe  elected  Presi- 
dent—J.  Q.  Adams  Secretary  of  State— Jefiferson's  Comments  on  Adams*  Appointment 
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His  Account  of  his  Physical  Habits  and  Condition— His  Beading  for  half  an  hour 
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Remarks  on  it  to  Charles  Thompson— His  Polyglot  Book  of  Selections  from  New  Te8> 
tament— Contents  of  both  Selections — His  Bemarks  on  the  Materials  for  writing  his 
Biography,  etc.— His  Strictures  on  Judicial  Encroachments— Attacks  of  Illness  in 
181d— The  Missouri  Question— Jefferson's  Bemarks  on  it  in  1820  and  1821— Virginia 
University— Its  History  Published  in  1856— Professor  Minor's  Sketch  of  its  Early 
History— Meeting  of  Commissioners  to  select  a  Site,  etc. — ^First  Board  of  Visitors 
Chosen — Jefferson  appointed  Sector— Plan  of  the  Buildings — ^Establishment  under 
Control  of  Jefferson— Expense  exceeds  Public  Expectation — Struggles  and  Triumphs — 
Jefferson's  Coadjutors — Joseph  Carrington  Cabell — An  exciting  Episode — ^Dr.  Cooper's 
Appointment  as  a  Professor,  attacked  by  the  Clergy- The  Sequel — Later  Charges- 
Explanations  of  Professors  Tucker  and  Dunglison— The  Charge  that  Religions  Instruc- 
tion was  excluded  from  the  University— Invitation  of  the  Visitors  to  all  Sects  to  establish 
Chairs  of  Divinity— Reasons  for  the  Omission  of  the  Visitors  to  provide  for  Religious 
Instruction  with  the  Funds  of  the  Institution— By-laws  in  regard  to  Religious 
Instruction — Jefferson's  Miscellaneous  Correspondence  in  1820— Financial  Affairs  in 
Virginia— On  the  Florida  Treaty  and  Texas— " Monroe  Doctrine"  full  blown— Jeffer- 
son's Yiews  of  the  Administration— His  health  in  1820— His  Correspondence  in  1821— 
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a  United  States  Society  for  the  Civilization  of  the  Indians — Jefferson  accused  in  the 
Xewppapers  of  Overdrawing  his  Accounts  while  Minister  to  France — His  Reply — His 
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marks on  the  Obliteration  of  Party  Lines— Parentage  of  the  Navy— Letters  to  his 
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An  intelligent  traveller,  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  the  British 
army,  made  a  visit  to  Monticello  at  this  period,  and  he  has  left 
the  following  account  of  it.* 

1  Travels  in  Cajmda  and  the  United  States  in  1816  and  1817,  by  Lieut.  Francis  HaU, 
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"Etring  Ml  introdnodon  to  Mr,  JefTGrsoii  [said  Mr.  Hall]  I  nsc^ndcd  hja  little 
uount^ii,  (KLkflnemonung,  *hich  gave  Ibe  eitunlion  its  due  etfucL  Tbe  Hhole  oftbe 
rides  mud  bus  m  cohered  with  furcat,  througb  which  tatda  bare  been  cut  circu- 
Uri;  M  tbat  Um  winding  mn;  be  shorcciied  at  pboburc  :  the  sniomit  U  lUi  opm 
lawn,  near  to  the  Math  lidE  of  vbiub  the  bouse  ie  built,  with  its  garden  jnM 
dMcendlng  the  brow:  the  «ll<>on,  or  central  ball,  h  orBamented  «ith  Bereral  pieces 
of  antlqiia  KnilptiirD,  Indian  arme,  mamiiiotb  boDSfi,  and  other  curioclties  collected 
from  wfont  pMla  of  the  Uniou.  I  Ibund  If  r.  JefTcrKou  tall  iu  pcraon,  but  stooping  , 
•od  tetn  with  old  age,  tfatu  exhibiting  tlic  fortunate  mode  of  bodilj  decaf  wbidi  ■ 
stripe  the  fimme  of  lla  moat  i^umbcraome  parta,  leaving  it  stilj  strength  of  tuiwele 
tod  actirity  of  limb.  HIi  deportment  vob  exactlfsucb  as  the  Marquis  do  Chastellux 
d«BCribes  it  aboTo  tUirtj'  JMib  ago.     '  At  first  wrloui,  nay,  eren  eold,'  but  in  a  verr 

'  abort  time  relaxing  into  ft  noel  agreeable  amenitj',  witli  an  unabated  Sow  of  coovei^ 
estioD  o[i  tho  most  Jnteiertinfi'  topics  disausaed  in  the  most  geutleiaanlf  and  philo' 
nophic  nuinncr.  I  walked  irilh  him  round  his  grounds,  to  visit  his  pot  trees  and 
iRiprovcmcrils  nrviirioii'^  Undii;  during  the  walk,  he  pointed  out  to  my  observaUon  a 
conioalmoonteiiiiTUngringlyBt  theedge  of  the  aouthcrn  horiioa  of  ibetandicepe: 

'  Its  ditUnoe,  ha  ndd,  wu  forlj  miles,  and  its  dinicusioDs  those  of  the  {;retiter  EgTptiaa 
pjramld ;  m  tbat  it  acduatclj  represents  the  appearance  of  Ibe  p; ramid  at  the 
tame  distknee ;  there  U  a  mall  cleft  visible  on  its  eumtuit.  through  which  the  true 
meridian  of  XoaticeUo  exactly  passes ;  its  most  singular  propcrtv,  however,  is,  that 
on  diffiireat  oocidoni  it  loom?,  or  alters  its  appearance,  becoming  sometimes  cjUn- 
drieal,  lomGtipes  square,  and  somctimts  assuming  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone. 
Ur.  Jeflbteon  had  not  been  ible  Co  connect  this  phenomenon  with  an;  particular 
■eaaon  or  state  of  the  atmoaphiTe,  except  Ibat  it  most  commoulj  occurred  in  the 
foreQOOn.'  He  obserred  that  it  was  not  on!;  whollj  unaccounted  for  by  the  laws  of 
vision,  bat  th«t  it  bad  not  as  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers  so  far  as  to 
acquire  a  name ;  that  of  locicing,  being  io  fnct,  a  term  applied  by  sailors  to  appear^ 
ances  of  a  dmllar  kind  at  sea.  The  Blue  Mountains  are  ibo  observed  to  loom, 
though  not  In  so  remarkable  a  degree. 

"  It  must  be  remarkable  to  recall  and  preserve  the  political  sentiments  of  a  man 
who  has  held  so  distinguished  a  station  in  public  life  as  Ur.  Jeflerson.  He  seemed 
10  consider  much  of  the  freedom  and  happineas  of  America  to  arise  from  local  cir- 
cumstances. '  Our  population,'  he  observed,  '  has  an  elasticity  by  wbicb  it  would 
fly  off  from  oppressive  taiation.'  He  instanced  the  beneficial  eflfects  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, in  (he  case  of  New  Orleans,  wliere  many  proprietors  who  were  in  a  sule 
of  indigence  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  have  risen  to  sudden  wealth,  solely  by 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  Und,  which  followed  a  change  of  government.  Their  inge- 
nuity in  mechanical  inventions,  agricultural  improvements,  and  that  mass  of  general 
information  to  be  found  among  Americans  of  alt  ranks  and  conditions,  be  ascribed 
to  that  ease  of  circumstsuces  which  afforded  them  leisure  to  cultivate  their  minds, 
after  the  cultivation  of  (heir  lands  was  completed.  In  fact  I  have  frequently  been 
surprised  (o  find  mathematical  and  other  useful  works,  in  houses  which  seemed  to 
have  littie  pretensions  to  the  luiury  of  learning.  '  Another  cause,'  Mr,  Jefferson 
observed,  <  might  be  discovered  in  the  many  court  and  county  meetings  which 
brought  men  frequently  together  on  public  business,  and  thus  gave  them  habits, 
both  of  thinking,  and  eipressing  their  thoughts  on  subjects,  which  in  other  conn- 
tries  are  confined  to  the  privileged  few.'    Mr.  Jefferson  has  not  the  repaUtion  of 

Uth  Ught  Dtagoans,  H.  P.  London,  printed  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  and  Onae  & 
Brown,  Paternoster  Bow,  1819. 
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being  very  friendly  to  England  ;  wo  should,  however,  be  aware  that  a  partiality  in 
this  respect,  is  not  absolutely  the  duty  of  an  American  citizen  ;  neither  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  policy  of  our  gorcrnment  should  be  regarded  in  foreign  countries 
with  the  complacency  with  which  it  is  looked  upon  by  ourselves ;  but  whatever 
may  be  his  sentiments  in  this  respect,  politeness  naturally  repressed  any  offensive 
expression  of  them ;  he  talked  of  our  affairs  with  candor,  and  apparent  good  will, 
though  leaning  perhaps  to  the  gloomier  side  of  the  picture.  He  did  not  perceive 
by  what  means  we  could  be  extricated  from  our  present  financial  embarrassments, 
without  some  kind  of  revolution  in  our  government.  On  my  replying  that  our  habits 
were  remarkably  Hteady,  and  that  great  sacrifices  would  be  made  to  prevent  a  violent 
catastrophe,  he  acceded  to  the  observation,  but  demanded  if  those  who  made  the 
sacrifices  would  not  require  some  political  reformation  in  return.  His  repugnance 
was  strongly  marked  to  the  despotic  principles  of  Bonaparte,  and  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider France,  under  Louis  XVL  as  scarcely  capable  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  but  added  that  the  present  generation  of  Frenchmen  had  grown  up  with 
sounder  notions  which  would  probably  lead  to  their  emancipation.  Relative  to  the 
light  in  which  he  views  the  conduct  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  insert  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Logan,  dated  18th  Octolier,  1815,  and  published  in 
the  American  newspapers : 

"  *  Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  the  extract  in  yours  of  August  16th,  respecting 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  It  arrived  here  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  left  this  place, 
from  which  I  have  been  absent' about  seven  or  eight  weeks.  I  had,  from  other 
information,  formed  the  most  favorable  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  considered  his  partiality  to  this  country  as  a  prominent  proof  of 
them.  The  magnanimity  of  his  conduct  on  the  first  capture  of  Paris,  still  magnified 
everything  we  had  believed  of  him,  but  how  he  will  come  out  of  his  present  trial 
remains  to  be  seen :  that  the  sufferings  which  France  had  inflicted  on  other  coun- 
tries, justified  some  reprisals  cannot  be  questioned,  but  I  have  not  yet  learned 
what  crimes  Poland,  Saxony,  Belgium,  Venice,  Lombardy,  and  Genoa,  had  merited 
for  them  not  merely  u  temporary  punishment,  but  that  of  permanent  subjugation, 
and  a  destitution  of  independence  and  self-government.  The  fable  of  iEsop  and 
the  Lion  dividing  the  spoils,  is,  I  fear,  becoming  true  history,  and  the  moral  code 
of  Napoleon  and  the  English  government,  a  substitute  for  that  of  Grotius  of  Puf- 
fendor^  and  even  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  great  Author  of  our  own  religion. 
We  were  safe  ourselves  from  Bonaparte,  because  he  had  not  the  British  fieets  at  his 
command.  We  were  safe  from  the  British  fleets  because  they  had  Bonaparte  at 
their  back  ;  but  the  British  fleets  and  the  conquerors  of  Bonaparte  being  now  com- 
bined, and  the  Hartford  nation  drawn  off  to  them,  we  have  uncommon  reason  to 
look  to  our  own  affairs.  This,  however,  I  leave  to  others,  offering  prayers  to 
Heaven,  the  only  contribution  of  old  age,  for  the  safety  of  our  country.  Be  so 
good  as  to  present  mo  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Logan,  and  to  accept  yourself  the 

assurance  of  my  esteem  and  respect. 

"  *  Th.  Jfferson. 

"  The  same  anxiety  for  his  country's  independence  seems  to  have  led  him  to  a 
change  of  opinion  on  the  relative  importance  of  manufactories  in  America.  He 
thus  expresses  himself  in  answer  to  an  address  from  the  American  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Manufactures:  *  I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the  eloquent 
pamphlet  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  and  sympathize  with  every  line  of  it.  I 
was  onco  a  doubter  whether  the  labor  of  the  cultivator,  aided  by  tlie  creative 
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powers  of  the  earth  IteeU;  would  not  produce  more  Tiloe  than  that  of  the  uaiuibo- 
turer  alone,  and  nnaasiated  by  the  dead  subject  on  which  he  acted ;  in  other  woidi^ 
whether  the  more  we  could  bring  into  action  of  the  energies  of  our  boandlesi  t«r- 
ritory,  in  addition  to  the  labor  of  our  dtiaensi  the  more  woold  not  be  our  grin. 
But  the  inyentions  of  the  latter  times  by  labor-saTing  machinesi  do  as  mnbh  now  ftr 
the  manufacturer  as  the  earth  for  the  cuHiTator.  Ezperienoe  too,  has  proved  thai 
mine  was  but  half  the  question ;  the  other  half  is,  whether  dollars  and  cents  are  to 
be  weighed  in  the  scale  against  real  independence.  The  question  is  then  solved,  at 
least  so  fiur  as  respects  our  own  wants.  I  much  fear  the  effect  on  onr  in&nt  estab- 
lishment of  the  policy  avowed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  quoted  in  the  r'T^'V 
Individual  British  merchants  may  lose  by  the  late  immense  lmpoitatioii%  bat 
British  commerce  and  manufactories  in  the  mass  will  gain  by  beating  down  te 
competition  of  ours  in  our  own  marlcets,  eto.* 

**  The  conversation  turning  on  American  history,  Mr.  Jeflbrson  related  an  ana^ 
dote  of  the  Abb6  Baynal,  which  serves  to  show  bow  history,  even  when  it  oaBs 
itself  philosophical,  is  written.  The  Abb6  was  in  company  with  Br.  FhunUin,  and 
several  Americans  at  Paris,  when  mention  chanced  to  be  made  of  his  anecdote  of 
Polly  Balcer,  related  in  his  sixth  volume,  upon  which  one  of  the  company  observed 
that  no  such  law  as  that  alluded  to  in  the  story  existed  in  Kew  En^and:  the  Abbi 
stoutly  maintained  the  authenticity  of  his  tale,  when  Dr.  Franl[lin,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  silent,  said,  *  I  can  account  for  all  this ;  you  took  the  anecdote  from  a 
newspaper,  of  which  I  was  at  that  time  editor,  and  happening  to  be  very  riiort  of 
news,  I  composed  and  inserted  the  whole  story.'  *  Ahl  Doctor,*  said  the  AIM, 
maUng  a  true  French  retreat,  '  I  had  rather  have  your  stories,  than  other  men's 
truths.' 

*'  Mr.  Jefferson  preferred  Botta's  Italian  History  of  the  American  Bevolntfon  to 
any  that  had  yet  appeared,  remarlcing,  however,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  speeehesL— 
Indeed,  the  true  history  of  that  period  seems  to  be  generally  considered  as  lost.  A 
remarkable  letter  on  this  point  lately  appeared  in  print,  from  the  venerable  Mr.  John 
Adams,  to  a  Mr.  Niles,  who  had  solicited  his  aid  to  collect  and  publish  a  body  of 
revolutionary  speeches.  He  says,  '  of  all  the  speeches  made  in  Congress  from  1774 
to  1777,  inclusive  of  both  years,  not  one  sentence  remains,  except  a  few  periods  of 
Dr.  Withcrspoon,  printed  in  his  works.*  His  concluding  sentence  is  very  strong. 
*  In  plain  English,  and  in  a  few  words,  Mr.  Niles,  I  consider  the  true  history  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  our  present  constitutions,  as  lost  for- 
ever ;  and  nothing  but  misrepresentations,  or  partial  accounts  of  it,  will  ever  be 
recovered.* 

'*  I  slept  a  night  at  Monticello,  and  left  it  in  the  morning,  with  such  a  feeling  as 
the  traveller  quits  the  mouldering  remains  of  a  Grecian  temple,  or  the  pilgrim  a  foun- 
tain in  the  desert  It  would  indeed  argue  a  great  torpor,  both  of  understanding  and 
heart,  to  have  looked  without  veneration  and  interest  on  the  man  who  drew  up  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,  who  shared  in  the  councils  by  which  her 
freedom  was  established ;  whom  the  unbought  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens  called  to 
the  exercise  of  a  dignity,  from  which  his  own  moderation  impelled  him,  when  such 
an  example  was  most  salutary,  to  withdraw  ;  and  who,  while  he  dedicates  the  even- 
ing of  his  glorious  days  to  the  pursuits  of  science  and  literature,  shuns  none  of  the 
humbler  duties  of  pnvate  life ;  but,  having  filled  a  seat  higher  than  that  of  kings, 
succeeds  with  graceful  dignity  to  that  of  the  good  neighbor,  and  becomes  the  friendly 
adviser,  lawyer,  physician,  and  even  gardener  of  his  vicinity.  This  is  the 
still  small  voice  of  philosophy,  deeper  and  holier  than  the  lightnings  and  earth- 
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quakes  which  hare  preceded  it  What  monarch  would  yenture  thus  to  exhibit  him- 
self in  the  nakedness  of  his  humanity  f  On  what  royal  brow  would  the  laurel  re- 
place the  diadem  ?  But  they  who  are  born  and  educated  to  be  kings,  are  not 
expected  to  be  philosophers.  -  This  is  a  just  answer,  though  no  great  compliment, 
either  to  the  goTemors  or  the  goTemed*** — Chap,  xxxt.,  374  to  885. 

Lieutenant  Hall,  it  appears  from  his  Work,  came  near  find- 
ing a  "  watery  grave  "  in  fording  the  Sivanna,  on  his  return. 
His  horse  and  wagon  were  swept  down  the  stream,  but  he  and 
his  servant  escaped,  and  his  equipage  was  finally  saved  by  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  domestics.  Our  traveller  then  arrived 
at  Eichmond  without  further  adventures.  He  often  quotes  Mr. 
Jefferson's  opinions,  evidently  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
greatness  and  benignity  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  first  published  letter  in  1817,  was  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Adams. 

To  Mb&  Adams. 

MoNTiCELLO,  Jan.  11,  1817. 

I  owe  you,  dear  Madam,  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  letters  communicated  in  your 
faTor  of  December  16th,  and  now  retunied.  They  giro  me  more  information  than 
I  possessed  before,  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Tracy.^  But  what  is  infinitely  interesting, 
is  the  scene  of  the  exchange  of  Louis  XVlIt.  for  Bonaparte.  What  lessons  of  wis- 
dom Mr.  Adams  must  have  read  in  that  short  space  of  time !  More  than  fall  to  the 
lot  of  others  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  Man,  and  the  man  of  Paris,  under  those 
circumstances,  must  hare  been  a  subject  of  profound  speculation  !  It  would  be  a 
singular  addition  to  that  spectacle,  to  see  the  same  beast  in  the  cage  of  St.  Helena, 
like  a  lion  in  the  tower.  That  is  probably  the  closing  Terse  of  the  chapter  of  his 
crimes.     But  not  so  with  Louis.    He  has  other  vicissitudes  to  go  through. 

I  communicated  the  letters,  according  to  your  permission,  to  my  grand-daughter, 
Ellen  Randolph,'  who  read  them  with  pleasure  and  edification.  She  is  justly  sensi- 
ble of,  and  flattered  by  your  kind  notice  of  her ;  and  additionally  so,  by  the  favor- 
able recollections  of  our  northern  visiting  friends.  If  MonticcUo  has  anything  which 
has  merited  their  remembrance,  it  gives  it  a  value  the  more  in  our  estimation ;  and 
could  I,  in  the  spirit  of  your  wish,  count  backwards  a  score  of  years,  it  would  not  be 
long  before  Ellen  and  myself  would  pay  our  homage  personally  to  Quincy.  But 
those  twenty  years  I  Alas !  where  are  they  ?  With  those  beyond  the  flood.  Our 
next  meeting  must  then  be  in  the  country  to  which  they  have  flown — a  country  for 
us  not  now  very  distant  For  this  journey  we  shall  need  neither  gold  nor  silver  in 
our  purse,  nor  scrip,  nor  coats,  nor  staves.  Kor  is  the  provision  for  it  more  easy 
than  the  preparation  has  been  kind.  Nothing  proves  more  than  this,  that  the  Being 
who  presides  over  the  world  is  essentially  benevolent.  Stealing  from  us,  one  by  one 
the  faculties  of  enjoyment,  searing  our  sensibilities,  leading  us,  like  the  horse  in  his 
mill,  round  and  round  the  same  beaten  circle, 

^To  see  what  we  have  seen. 

To  tute  the  tuted,  and  at  each  retara 
Leu  tasteftil ;  o*er  oar  palates  to  decant 
Another  vintage— 

^  The  Count  de  Tracy.  '  Now  Mrs.  Joseph  Coolidge,  of  Boston. 
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nutil  satiated  and  fatigued  with  this  leaden  iteration,  we  ask  our  own  omgL  I 
heard  once  a  very  old  fViond,'who  had  troubled  himself  with  neither  poets,  nor  plu- 
losophers,  say  the  same  thing  in  plain  prose,  that  he  was  tired  of  pulling  off  his  shoes 
and  stockings  at  night,  and  putting  them  on  again  in  the  morning.  The  wish  to 
stay  here  is  thus  gradually  extinguished ;  but  not  so  easily  that  of  returning  once 
in  awhile,  to  see  how  things  have  gone  on.  Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the  elements 
of  future  felicity  is  to  be  a  constant  and  unimpassioned  view  of  what  is  passing  here. 
If  BO,  this  may  well  supply  the  wish  of  occasional  visits.  Mercier  has  given  us  a 
vision  of  the  year  2,440 ;  but  prophecy  is  one  thing,  and  history  another.  On  the 
whole,  however,  perhaps  it  is  wise  and  well  to  be  contented  with  the  good  thingt 
which  the  master  of  the  feast  places  before  us,  and  to  bo  thankful  for  what  we  have, 
rather  than  thoughtful  about  what  wo  have  not.  Ton  and  I,  dear  Madam,  hare 
already  had  more  than  an  ordinary  portion  of  life,  and  more,  top,  of  health  than  the 
general  measure.  On  this  score  I  owe  boundless  thankfulness.  Your  health  was, 
some  time  ago,  not  so  good  as  it  has  been ;  and  I  perceive  in  the  letters  communi- 
cated, some  complaints  still.  I  hope  it  is  restored ;  and  that  life  and  health  may  be 
continued  to  you  as  many  years  as  yourself  shall  wish,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your 
affectionate  and  respectful  friend. 

He  wrote  Mr.  Adams  the  same  day,  and  closed  his  letter 
thus : 

"  One  of  our  fan-coloring  biographers,  who  paints  small  men  as  very  great,  in- 
quired of  me  lately,  with  real  affection  too,  whether  he  might  consider  as  authentic, 
the  change  in  my  religion  much  spoken  of  in  some  circles.  Now  this  supposed  that 
they  knew  what  had  been  my  religion  before,  taking  for  it  the  word  of  their  priests, 
whom  I  certainly  never  made  the  confidants  of  my  creed.  My  answer  was — '  say 
nothing  of  my  religion.  It  is  known  to  my  God  and  myself  alone.  Its  evidence 
before  the  world  is  to  be  sought  in  my  life ;  if  that  has  been  honest  and  dutiful  to 
society,  the  religion  which  has  regulated  it  cannot  be  a  bad  one.* — Affectionately 
adieu." 

Tlie  subject  of  religion  occupies  considerable  space  in  the 
correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Adams.  The  latter  was  evi- 
dently extremely  fond  of  speculating  on  this  topic,  and  of  drawing 
out  his  friend.  lie  who  reads  their  letters,  and  then  suflFers  his 
memory  to  revert  to  the  vehement  appeals  made  to  the  American 
people  in  1800  to  vote  for  Adams  and  against  Jefiereon,  on  the 
ground  of  a  diflerence  in  their  religious  beliefs,  will  obtain  an 
instructive  commentary  on  the  propriety  of  political  partisans 
assuming  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  hearts  and  private  religious 
opinions  of  candidates  for  office. 

Mr.  Monroe  succeeded  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Presidency,  in 
1817.  It  was  an  event  in  which  Mr.  JeflEcreon  experienced  great 
satisfaction,  as  he  had  perfect  confidence  in  Monroe  personally, 
and  he  believed  an  "  Administration  in  republican  forms  and 
principles  "  for  twenty-four  consecutive  years,  "  would  so  conse- 
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crate  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  to  secure  them  against 
the  danger  of  a  change."  The  President  appointed  John  Quincy 
Adams  Secretary  of  State,  and  Jefferson  thus  wrote  to  the  senior 
Adams  on  that  subject :  "  I  congratulate  Mra.  Adams  and  your- 
self on  the  return  of  your  excellent  and  distinguished  son,  and 
our  country  still  more,  on  such  a  minister  of  their  foreign  affairs ; 
and  I  renew  to  both  the  assurance  of  my  high  and  friendly 
respect  and  esteem." 

Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  October  4th, 
propounding  several  inquiries.  These  were  answered  November 
Ist,  and  the  letter  closed  thus :  "  I  have  barely  left  myself  room  to 
express  my  satisfaction  at  your  call  to  the  important  office  you 
hold,  and  to  tender  you  the  assurance  of  my  great  esteem  and  re- 
spect," Jefferson's  feelings  towards  the  younger  Adams  were 
purely  amicable,  as  this  letter  implies.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  integrity  and  ability — particularly  of  his  ability  as  a  writer. 
He  always,  however,  to  some  extent  distrusted  his  temper  and 
judgment.  He  said,  in  1816  or  1817,  to  one  from  whose  lips  we 
have  it :  "  Monroe  showed  his  usual  good  sensa  in  appointing 
Adams.  They  were  made  for  each  other.  Adams  has  a  pointed 
pen :  Monroe  has  sound  judgment  enough  for  both,  and  firmness 
enough  to  have  Adjudgment  control."  He  said  to  another  gen- 
tleman, also  our  personal  informant :  "  Monroe  always  saw  his 
point,  but  could  not  always  express  very  well  how  he  got  there. 
Give  Adams  a  conclusion,  and  ho  could  always  assign  the  best 
reasons  for  it." 

Mr.  Jefferson  took  an  active  part  in  measures  set  on  foot  in 
1817,  to  establish  the  "Central  College"  of  Virginia,  which 
afterwards  ripened  into  tlie  University.  Two  of  the  "  Visitors," 
besides  himself,  were  ex-President  Madison,  and  President  Mon- 
roe. They  met  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  in  the  opening  of 
May,  at  Monticello. 

We  have  the  customary  range  of  correspondence  during  the 
year.  To  Dr.  Humphreys  he  expressed  his  warm  approbation 
of  colonizing  the  American  negroes  in  Africa.  To  Mr.  Adams, 
he  declared  that  Botta  had  given  the  History  of  the  American 
Revolution  "  with  more  detail,  precision,  and  candor,  than  any 
writer  he  had  yet  met  with,"  but  he  wholly  objected  to  "  put- 
ting speeches  into  mouths  that  never  made  them,  and  fancying 
motives  of  action  which  we  [the  actors]  never  felt."    He  wrote 
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Dr.  Stuart  that  he  hoped  '^  the  policy  of  oar  conntry  woMd  sefe^ 
de  down  with  ^  much  navigation  and^  commerce  only  as  oar 
own  exchanges  would  require."    To  the  same  he  said : 

« 

'*  Ton  say  I  moat  go  to  writing  hiBtory.  While  in  pnbEc  Bfe  I  had  not  tlme«  and 
now  that  I  am  retired,  I  am  past  the  time.  To  write  history  rfeqoires  a  whole  Bft 
of  obserration,  of  inquiry,  of  labor  and  correction.  Its  materlsls  are  not  to  bo  finmd 
among  the  ndns  of  a  decayed  memory.  At  this  day  I  should  hmfn  where  I  <rag^ 
to  have  l^ft  oft* 

He  repeated  his  early  views  on  expatriation  to  Dr.  Man- 
ners. He  said  it  was  a  right  which  ^'  we  do  not  claim  under  the 
charters  of  kings  or  legislators,  but  under  the  King  of  kingjeu" 
He  wrote  to  Humboldt  in  respect  to  the  ^^  gigantic  undertaking  " 
in  New  York,  "  for  drawing  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  into  the 
Hudson,"  saying  the  expense  would  be  great,  but  the  beneficial 
effects  incalculable.^  He  predicted  to  De  Marbois,  that  the 
United  States  would  proceed  successfully  for  ages;  and  that 
^^  contrary  to  the  principle  of  Montesquieu,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  larger  the  extent  of  country  the  more  firm  its  Republi- 
can structure,  if  founded  not  on  conquest,  but  in  principles  of 
compact  and  equality."  In  a  letter  to  Gallatin  (Juno  16th),  he 
applauded  the  '^  proof  of  the  innate  good  sense,  the  vigilance  and 
the  determination  of  the  people  to  act  for  themselves,"  evinced 
by  their  spontaneously  dropping  or  defeating  the  members  of 
Congress  who  voted  for  the  Compensation  Law,  when  **ihe 
newspapers  were  almost  entirely  silent"  on  the  subject,  and  the 
leaders  the  other  way.* 

lie  highly  approved,  in  this  same  letter,  of  the  President's  veto 
of  the  Internal  Improvement  bill,which  he  considered  an  unconsti- 
tutional enactment ;  but  he  thought  that  the  States  would  be  ready 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  confer  the  power  of  making 

1  Joshna  Forman,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  prominent  originators  of  its  great  canal, 
visited  Washington  in  1809,  to  converse  with  President  Jefferson  on  that  snbject,  and  to 
attempt  to  obtain  the  co5peration  of  the  General  Government.  He  represented  Mr.  JeWer- 
Bon  as  saying,  that  *^  it  was  a  very  fine  project,  and  might  be  executed  a  century  hence," 
etc.,  bat  not  now.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton  in  1822,  Mr.  Jefferson  seemed  to  put 
a  diflbrent  version  on  his  views — namely,  that  he  thought  '*  New  York  had  anHeipattahy 
a  full  century,  the  ordinary  progress  of  improvement." — See  Norih  American  Refoiew, 
No.  65,  p.  507. 

*  The  Fourteenth  Congress,  at  its  fifst  session,  passed  an  act  (March  19, 1R16),  abol- 
ishing the  per  diem  allowance  of  members  of  Congress,  and  prescribing  that  they  shoidd 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  $1,500.  At  their  next  session  the  act  was  repealed  (Feb. 
6th,  1817),  ^^i^fttr  the  elote  cf  the  present  Seeeum  cf  Congreee,"  Mr.  Jefferson  said  :  **  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Compensation  Law  was  completed,  by  the  manner  of  repealing  it  aa 
to  all  the  world  except  themselTea." 
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internal  imprctvements  on  the  General  Government.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  he  more  than  once  advanced  the  same  idea  in 
his  Presidential  messages,  and  even  suggested  the  commencement 
of  practical  steps  towards  effecting  the  change.  It  is  understood 
that  he  took  this  view,  because  he  labored  nnder  the  impression, 
first,  that  it  would  be  a  necessary  concession  to  some  of  the  States 
(particularly  the  western  ones),  to  preserve  the  Union;  and  second- 
ly, that  internal  improvements  between  States,  apart  from  their 
utility,  and  apart  from  the  wishes  of  the  people,  would  of  them- 
selves form  indissoluble  links  of  union.  It  was  not  then  foreseen 
that  private  enterprise  would  soon  create  these  public  works.  In 
the  light  of  analogy,  probably  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
Jefferson  would  have  entirely  preferred  their  construction  by 
the  latter  means,  or  that  had  he  lived  at  this  day,  he  would  be 
the  first  to  oppose  the  constitutional  amendment  which  we  have 
seen  him  suggesting. 

He  also  wrote  to  Gallatin  : 

"  Three  of  our  papers  have  presented  us  the  copy  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  which,  if  it  has  really  passed,  will  carry  us  back  to  the  times  of  the  dark- 
est bigotry  and  barbarism,  to  find  a  parallel  Its  purport  is,  that  all  those  who  shall 
hereafter  join  in  communion  with  the  religious  sect  of  Shaking  Quakers,  shall  be 
deemed  civilly  dead,  their  marriages  dissolved,  and  all  their  children  and  property 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  This  act  being  published  nakedly  in  the  papers,  without 
the  usual  signatures,  or  any  history  of  the  circumstances  of  its  passage,  I  am  not 
without  a  hope  it  may  have  been  a  mere  abortive  attempt.*' 

Some  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  the  journals  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their  western  expedition,  will  be  found  in 
letters  to  Mr.  Duponceau  of  Philadelphia ;  and  various  details  of 
Jefferson's  educational  plans  for  Virginia,  in  letters  to  his 
learned  and  highly  valued  friend  M.  Correa. 

His  general  indoor  occupations  of  the  year  are  thus  mourn- 
fully described  to  Mr.  Adams  : 

Dear  Sir: 

Forty-three  volumes  read  in  one  year,  and  twelve  of  them  quarto !  Dear 
feir,  how  I  envy  you !  Half  a  doaten  of  octavos  in  that  space  of  time  are  as  much 
as  I  am  allowed.  I  can  read  by  candle-light  only,  and  stealing  long  hours  from  my 
rest :  nor  would  that  time  be  indulged  to  me,  could  I  by  that  light  see  to  write. 
From  sunrise  to  one  or  two  o*clpck,  and  often  from  dinner  to  dark,  I  am  drudging 
at  the  writing  table.  And  all  this  to  answer  letters  in  which  neither  interest  nor 
inclination  on  my  part  enters ;  and  often  from  persons  whose  names  I  have  never 
before  heard.    Yet,  writing  civilly,  it  is  hard  to  refuse  them  civil  answers.    This  is 
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the  bvndeii  of  my  life;  a  Tery  grievoiis  one  Indeed,  and  one  whidi  I  mui  get  rid  oC 
DeUplaine  lately  requeated  me  to  give  him  a  line  on  the  sabjeot  of  hiM  book, 
ing,  as  I  well  knew,  to  pabliah  it.  This  I  conatantly  refuse ;  but  in  this 
yielded,  that  in  saying  a  word  for  him,  I  might  say  two  for  myselil  I  espresaed  in 
it  freely  my  solTerings  from  this  source ;  hoping  it  would  have  the  effect  of  an  kiA> 
rect  appeal  to  the  discretion  of  those  stimngers,  and  others,  who,  in  the  moat 
fiiendly  dispositions,  oppress  me  with  their  concerns,  thehr  pnrsdta,  Uieir  prqjeoti^ 
iuTentions  and  speculations,  polidcal,  moral,  religious,  mechanical,  mathematioa], 
historical,  etc^  etc.,  etc  I  hope  ^he  appeal  will  bring  me  relief;  and  that  I  shall  be 
left  to  exercise  and  ei\joy  correspondence  with  the  fHends  I  loTe,  and  on  anl^eeli 
which  they,  or  my  own  inclinations  present  In  that  case  your  letters  shall  not  be 
80  long  on  my  files  unanswered,  as  sometimes  they  have  been,  to  my  great  mor- 
tiflcation.** 

The  remark  has  been  perhaps  too  long  deferred,  that  Mr: 
Jefferson,  after  his  retirement,  kept  copies  of  only  a  rerf 
small  portion  of  his  letters ;  and  consequently  that  neither  his 
published  works,  nor  his  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government,  furnish  any  just  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  cor- 
respondence. We  shall,  hereafter,  see  that  his  published 
writings  for  a  particular  year  include  considerably  less  than  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote. 

Another  fact  should  have  been  earlier  noticed.  While  the 
Congress  edition  of  Jefferson's  writings  ia  much  fuller  than 
Randolph's,  it  omits  many  important  letters  published  in  the 
latter.  The  tenor  of  the  omitted  letters  will  show  at  once  that 
they  belong  to  no  particular  class  which  it  could  have  been 
thought  desirable  by  the  editor  of  the  Congress  edition  to  ex- 
clude ;  and  some  of  them  are  more  important  than  those  given 
by  him,  in  many  instances.  The  omission  therefore  has  no 
obvious  explanation.* 

*  The  readiest  one  would  be  that  Professor  Washington  made  his  publication  excln- 
siTely  flrom  the  mantucriptt  porchased  by  the  Government  from  the  legatee  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  papers,  and  that  the  omitted  letters  had  been  lost  from  the  collection  before 
it  was  sold  to  the  Oovemment.  Bat  Professor  Washington  clearly  was  not  confined 
to  the  mamucripU,  for  he  giv^s  Jefferson's  yonthfUl  letters  to  John  Page,  which  were 
not  included  among  ^em,  and  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Professor  Tucker's  life  of 
Jefferson.  (Tucker  obtained  tiie  letters  from  Page  himself,  and  first  publiphed  them  to 
the  world.)  Nor  does  Professor  Washington  make  this  departure  from  the  tnanu*cripU 
an  exceptional  one,  by  mentioning  it  as  such,  or  by  specifying  the  source  from  which  ne 
derived  the  letters.  Again,  a  careftil  comparison  of  the  chasms,  blanks,  asterisks,  etc., 
in  the  letters  which  Ruidolph  and  Washington  both  publish — ^many  of  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  originals— will  snow  a  coincidence  between  editors  acting  at  different  times, 
and  under  different  circumstancesj  which  has  but  one  probable  solution.  That  probable 
solution  is,  that  Professor  Washington  was  willing  to  make  the  same  omissions  that 
Bandolph  had  made,  and  therefore  used  Randolph's  printed  copies  of  the  letters,  (so  far 
as  they  went)  instead  of  making  written  ones  from  the  original  manuscripts.  This 
would  oe  the  most  delicate  course  which  could  be  pursued  towards  a  family  editor,  and 
would  save  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  copying.  If  this  hvpothesis  is  correct,  an 
immense  mass  of  mixed  wrttten  and  printed  matter,  which  required  arranging  with  con- 
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Mr.  Jefferson  suffered  from  an  attack  of  illness  early  in 
1818,  which  if  not  really  dangerous,  was  supposed  sufficiently 
so  to  attract  much  public  attention  ;  and  his  family  were  over- 
whelmed with  letters  from  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
making  inquiries,  and  expressing  the  solicitude  and  sympathy 
of  the  writers.  He  apparently  fully  recovered  his  health,  but 
the  wear  of  the  machine,  the  advancing  debility  of  old  age, 
and  the  predisposition  to  disease,  had  doubtless  been  consider- 
ably increased.  Jtis  correspondence  during  the  year  is  much 
less  than  usual. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Wirt  congratulates  the  latter  on  his  accession 
to  the  Attorney-Generalship  of  the  United  States ;  and  asks  his 
advice  as  to  the  proper  court  in  which  to  prove  the  will  of 
General  Kosciusko,  which  ho  had  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  as  his  executor.  The  great  Pole  died  at  Soleure,  in 
Switzerland,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  October 
16th,  1817,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Jefferson  deeply 
deplored  the  loss  of  ^'  his  most  intimate,  and  much  beloved 
friend." ' 

Biderable  care  went  into  the  hands  of  the  printers.  GarelessnesB  in  any  of  the  parties 
having  the  arrangement,  or  even  the  handling  of  this  matter,  might  have  led  to  the 
accidental  and  unnoticed  loss  of  some  of  the  printed  letters.  Whether  the  loss  extended 
to  manuscript  papers,  we  cannot  say,  having  no  catalogue  of  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Government. 

A  fact  which  might  escape  the  notice  of  cnrsory  readers,  and  seem  to  render  some 
of  the  citations  in  this  biography  inaccurate,  should  here  be  named.  The  index  of 
letters  in  the  Congress  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings,  is  incomplete. 

Our  citations  have  been  generally  made  merelv  by  giving  dates  of  the  letters,  without 
specifying  in  which  edition  they  are  to  be  found.  A  reference  to  the  edition  in  every 
instance  would  have  been  inconvenient,  and  would  have  required  much  space. 

^  Jefferson  and  Kosciusko  were  bosom  flriends,  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  for  a 
long  number  of  years,  and  until  the  death  of  the  latter.  After  '^Warsaw's  last  Cham- 
pion"— who  has  been  felicitousl^y  described  as  possessing,  in  his  capacity  of  a  com- 
mander,  the  "  integrity  of  Washington  and  the  activity  of  Csesar," — fell  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Macziewice ;  and  ahcr  he  refused  the  estates  and  other  presents  offered  him  by  the 
Emperor  Paul,  he  set  out  for  the  United  States,  intending  probably  to  make  them  his 
future  residence.  He  reached  America  in  1797.  Like  all  the  other  continental  foreigners 
who  visited  our  shores,  he  became  attached  to  Jefferson ;  and  he  earnestly^  sympathized 
in  Jefferson's  political  views.  He  had  gallantly  served  the  United  States  in  their  Revo- 
lutionary struggle,  and  had  been  warmly  applauded  and  esteemed  by  Washington ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  insultingly  attacked  by  anti-Bepnblican  partisans, 
particularly  by  the  foul-mouthed  Coobet.  It  was  even  thought  that  he  was  one  of  the 
contemplated  objects  of  the  Alien-law.  He  returned  to  France  in  1798.  He  had  refused 
to  receive  back  his  swoj-d  from  the  Emperor  Paul^  saying :  **  I  will  no  longer  wear 
sword,  for  I  have  no  longer  a  country ;"  and  accordmgly  Napoleon  never  found  it  prac- 
ticable to  make  him  a  tool,  by  delusive  promises  in  favor  of  nia  country,  as  he  did  some 
other  brave  and  noble  Poles.  On  Kosciusko's  death,  the  women  of  Poland  went  into 
mourning.  The  Senate  solicited  his  body,  and  it  was  carried  bao^at  the  expense  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  deposited  with  becoming  honors  in  the  tomb  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Poland. 

He  is  understood  to  have  been  supported  towards  the  close  of  his  life  by  the  interest 
of  money  received  from  our  Government  as  a  compensation  for  his  military  services.  He 
invested  this  in  government  Ainds,  and  left  it  under  the  charge  of  Jefferson.  Some 
particulars  of  his  will  are  to  be  found  in  letters  from  Jefferson  to  wirt,  January  5th,  and 
to  M.  Jullien,  July  23d,  1818. 
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Deiith  took  another  of  Jefferson's  cherished  friends,  in  1S18. 
Mrs.  Adams  died  near  the  close  of  October,  and  as  soon  at  tlie 
sad  intelligence  reached  Honticello,  the  following  letter  was 
written : 

To  JoHv  Adams. 

The  pnblie  ptpen,  m j  desr  ftiend,  annovnce  the  &tal  event  of  wUeh  yoor 
of  October  the  20th  had  given  me  omlnoiis  forebo&g.  Tried  m jedf  in  the 
of  affliction,  by  the  loM  of  erery  form  of  connection  which  ean  rive  the  hnman  beni^ 
I  )mow  well,  and  feel  what  yon  hare  lost,  what  you  hare  nflfered,  are  tufRnlng^  aaA- 
liare  yet  to  endure.  The  tame  trials  have  taught  me  that  for  ilia  eo  immeasinbie^ 
time  and  silence  are  the  only  medidne.  I  will  not,  therefore,  by  uaeleae  condoleneei^ 
open  afiresh  the  sluices  of  your  grie^  nor,  although  mingling  ihMwrely  my  tean  wMi 
yours,  will  I  say  a  word  more  where  words  are  Tain,  but  that  it  is  of  some  eomtei 
to  us  both  that  the  term  is  not  very  distant,  at  whidi  we  are  to  deposit  in  the  mmm 
cerement,  our  sorrows  and  suffering  bodies,  and  to  ascend  in  essence  to  an  eestado 
meeting  with  the  friends  we  liave  lored  and  lost,  and  whom  we  shaD  still  loivs  < 
nerer  lose  again.    Qod  Uess  you  and  support  yon  under  your  heavy  tMkdkm. 

Tb.  J] 


The  publication  of  Wirt's  glowing  life  of  Heniy,  prodneed 
som6  reclamations  in  other  quarters.  Jefferson's  assertiosi, 
quoted  in  the  work,  that  ^^  Mr.  Henry  certainly  gave  the  fixst 
impulse  to  the  ball  of  revolution,"  drew  a  letter  from  Dr.  Water- 
house  of  Massachusetts,  questioning  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment    Jefferson  replied  (March  3d) : 

*'  I  well  recollect  to  have  used  some  such  expression  in  a  letter  to  him,  and  am 
tolerably  certain  that  our  own  State  being  the  subject  under  contemplation,  I  must 
have  used  it  with  respect  to  that  only. 

The  fact  is,  that  one  new  idea  leads  to  another,  that  to  a  third,  and  so  on 
through  a  course  of  .time,  until  some  one,  with  whom  no  one  of  these  ideas  was 
original,  combines  all  together,  and  produces  what  is  justiy  called  a  new  invention, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  trace  our  revolution  to  its  first  embryo.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  it  was  hatching  in  the  British  cabinet  before  they  ventured 
to  make  the  first  of  the  experiments  which  were  to  develop  it  in  the  end  and  to 
produce  complete  parliamentary  supremacy.  Those  you  mention  in  Massachusetts 
as  preceding  the  stamp  act,  might  be  the  first  visible  symptoms  of  that  design.  The 
proposition  of  that  act  in  1764,  was  the  first  here.  Your  opposition,  therefore, 
preceded  ours,  as  occasion  was  sooner  given  there  than  here,  and  the  truth,  I  sup- 
pose, is,  that  the  Opposition  in  every  colony  began  whenever  the  encroachment 
was  presented  to  it.  This  question  of  priority  is  as  the  inquiry  would  be  who  first, 
of  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  offered  his  name  to  Leonidas  ?" 

Several   letters   have   been  quoted  in  this  work,  giving 
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Mr.  Jeffereon'e  views  on  a  proper  conise  of  education  for  jonng 
men.  The  following  answer  (March  14th,  1818)  to  inquiries 
from  N.  Burwell,  contains,  it  is  believed,  his  fnllest  expreaaion 
on  a  proper  course  of  education  for  females : 

"  A  plaD  of  fem«le  education  bM  never  been  *  subject  of  fysiemitic  coDtem. 
pUtioD  with  IDC.  It  bu  occapied  m;  attention  bo  far  onlf  u  the  education  of  m; 
oirn  dnuglitets  occaiionaliy  required.  ConsideriDg  that  thej  would  be  placed  in  & 
coDDtr;  siluatiaa  where  little  aid  could  be  obtained  from  abroad,  I  thought 
it  eBsentlal  to  gire  them  a  solid  education,  which  mlgbt  enable  (hem,  when  become 
mothen,  to  educate  their  own  daughter*,  and  even  to  direct  the  course  for  son*,  should 
their  fathers  be  lost,  or  Incapable,  or  inaltentivo.  Uj  surTiring  daughlar  acconl- 
ingly,  the  mother  of  man;  daughters  ha  well  as  sons,  ha^  made  their  education  the 
otgect  of  her  life,  and  being  a  better  judge  of  ibe  pracUeal  part  than  ni^rself,  it  la 
with  her  aid  and  that  of  one  of  ber  61^vc8,  that  I  aball  auttjoui  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  for  such  a  couree  of  reading  as  we  have  practised. 

A  great  obstacle  to  good  education  is  the  inordinate  passion  prcralcnt  for 
DOTcls,  and  the  lime  lost  in  that  reading  whivh  should  be  inslructivel;  employed. 
Wbeo  this  poiaoa  infects  the  mind,  it  destrofs  iia  tone  and  revolts  it  against 
wholesome  reading.  Reason  and  fact,  phiin  and  unadorned,  arc  rejofitcd.  KoUiIng 
can  engage  altenUon  unless  dressed  in  alt  the  Sgmenta  of  fancy,  and  nothing  lo 
bedecked  comes  amies.  The  result  is  a  bloated  imagination,  aicklj  judgment,  and 
disgust  (owurds  atl  the  real  businesses  of  life.  This  mass  of  trash,  howcTcr,  is  Dot 
without  some  distiuctioo  ;  some  few  modeling  theirnarratires,  although  fictitious,  on 
the  incidents  of  real  life,  haic  been  able  to  make  them  interesting  and  useful  vehicles 
of  a  sound  morality.  Such,  I  think,  are  Marmontel's  new  moral  tales,  but  not  his  old 
ones,  which  are  really  immoral.  Such  arc  the  wriOngs  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  eomo 
of  those  of  Madame  Genlls.  For  a  like  reason,  too,  much  poetry  should  not  bo 
indulged.  Some  is  useful  for  forming  style  and  taste.  Pope,  Drydcn,  Thomson, 
Shakepcare,  and  of  (he  French,  UoliJre,  Racine,  the  Corneilles,  may  be  read  with 

The  French  language,  become  that  of  the  general  intercourac  of  nations,  and 
from  (heir  citraordinary  advances,  now  the  depository  of  all  science,  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  education  for  both  seies.  In  the  sul^oined  catalogue,  therefore,  I 
have  placed  (he  books  of  both  languages  indiBerently,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  offers  what  is  best. 

The  onmmcnts,  (00,  and  the  amusements  of  life,  are  entitled  to  their  portion  of 
attention.  These,  for  a  female,  are  dancing,  drawing,  and  music.  The  first  it  a 
healthy  eicrci.^e,  elegant,  and  very  attractive  for  young  people.  Every  aflectionala 
parent  would  be  pleased  to  see  bis  daughter  qualified  to  participate  with  her  com- 
panions atid  witiiout  awkwardness  at  least,  in  the  circles  of  festivity,  of  whioh  she 
occasionally  becomes  a  part.  It  is  a  necessary  accompliabment,  therefore,  although 
of  short  use;  for  the  French  rule  is  wise,  that  no  Udy  dances  after  nnrriii) 
is  foanded  in  solid  physical  reasons,  gestation  and  ourwDg  leaving  Ittile 
married  lady  when  this  exercise  can  be  eithef  safe  or  innocsnc.  Hi 
thought  less  of  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  It  is  an  innocent  and  ei 
amusement,  often  useful,  and  a  qualification  not  to  be  neglected  b  one  i^ 
become  a  mother  and  an  instructor.  Mode  is  Invaloable  where  •  p 
ear.    Where  tbey  have  not,  it  (bonid  not  b«  attempted.    It  Air 
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recreation  for  the  hours  of  respite  from  the  cares  of  the  day,  and  lasts  os  thronj^ 
life.  The  taste  of  this  country,  too,  calls  for  this  accomplishment  more  strongly 
than  for  either  of  the  others. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  household  economy,  in  which  the  mothers  of  oar  country 
are  generally  skilled,  and  generally  careful  to  instruct  their  daughters.  We  all 
know  its  value,  and  that  diligence  and  dexterity  in  all  its  processes  are  inestimable 
treasures.  The  order  and  economy  of  a  house  are  as  honorable  to  the  mistress  as 
those  of  the  farm  to  the  master,  and  if  either  be  neglected,  ruin  follows,  and 
children  destitute  of  the  means  of  liying. 

This,  sir,  is  offered  as  a  summary  sketch  on  a  subject  on  which  I  bare  not 
thought  much.  It  probably  contains  nothing  but  what  has  already  occurred  to 
yourself,  and  claims  your  acceptance  on  no  other  ground  than  as  a  testimony  of  my 
respect  for  your  wishes,  and  of  my  great  esteem  and  respect.*' 

When  tlie  above  list  of  approved  novels  for  young  ladies' 
perusal  is  examined,  the  modern  reader  will  not  be  likely  to  for- 
get that  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  the  Antiquary,  and  Old 
Mortality  were  then  before  the  world.  Rob  Roy  and  the  Heart 
of  Mid  Lothian  appeared  in  1818.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  such 
writers  as  Radclifie  and  Godwin — to  say  nothing  of  an  earlier  Eng- 
lish school  of  able,  but  immoral,  or  at  least  indelicate  authors — 
were  excluded  from  the  catalogue.  But  Scott's  works  are  gene- 
rally thought  to  exhibit  vastly  more  perfection  as  novels,  than  any 
Mr.  JeflFerson  named ;  and  surely  he  did  not  sigh  for  higher  stan- 
dards of  character,  more  beautiful  delineations  of  every  virtue, 
more  certain  visitations  of  the  avenging  Nemesis  to  the  bosom 
of  guilt,  more  terrible  retributions  for  crime,  than  are  uniformly 
interwoven  into  the  plot  and  moral  of  the  "  Waverley  Novels." 

This  relegation  of  Scott  must  have  been  intentional.  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  read  none  of  his  fictions,  because  he  would  not 
read  them.  But,  at  the  entreaties  of  grand-daughters,  he  had 
listened  to  occasional  passages  or  pages  from  several  of  them. 
Tiicy  were  not  to  his  taste.  In  prose  as  in  poetry,  he  did  not 
relish  the  romantic  school.  lie  detested  the  political  civiliza- 
tion of  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  the  feudal  system,  as  cor- 
dially as  Scott  admired  them.  lie  as  warmly  sympathized  with 
common  humanity  as  Scott  did  with  kings  and  nobles.  In  short, 
he  was  as  thorough  a  radical  in  heart  and  grain  as  the  great 
novelist  was  a  tory.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  juctures 
of  social  and  political  civilization  drawn  by  the  latter  had  an 
untruthful,  if  not  dangerous  coloring.  But  the  issue  taken 
with  the  delineator  was  rather  ludicrous  than  serious.  His  taste 
in  regard  to  the  romantic  was  similar  to  that  of  Cervantes — per- 
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haps  had  been  fashioned  on  it.  The  Bois-Guilberts  and  the 
Front  de  Boeufs,  to  him  were  all  cousin-germanB  of  Don  Quix- 
ote. It  is  recollected  by  members  of  his  family,  that  he  could 
not  endure  the  character  of  the  stately  and  chivalrous  Norman 
race  of  men — always  speaking  of  them  as  "tyrants  and  robbers." 
His  partiality  for  the  Saxon  element  in  English  character,  laws 
and  manners,  was  strong  and  often  avowed. 

Jeflferson  expressed  the  following  views  in  regard  to  the 
people  of  the  western  American  States,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Adams  (May  17th,  1818) : 

"  They  are  freer  from  prejudices  than  we  are,  and  bolder  in  grasping  at  truth. 
The  time  is  not  distant,  though  neither  yon  nor  I  shall  see  it,  when  we  shall  be  but 
a  secondary  people  to  them.  Our  greediness  for  wealth,  and  fantastical  expense 
have  degraded,  and  will  degrade,  the  minds  of  our  maritime  citizens.  These  arc 
the  peculiar  vices  of  commerce.'* 

In  a  letter  to  Robert  Walsh  (Dec.  4th),  he  paid  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  character  of  Franklin,  and  inclosed  that  paper  of 
anecdotes  concerning  him  which  is  now  familiar  to  the  reading 
public* 

Here  are  the  reform  theories  of  a  temperate  man  on  the 
subject  of  temperance,  forty  years  ago,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Neu- 
ville : 

*'I  rejoice,  as  a  moralist,  at  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  wine,  by 
our  National  Legislature.  It  is  an  error  to  view  a  tax  on  that  liquor  as  merely  a  tax 
on  the  rich.  It  is  a  prohibition  of  its  use  to  the  middling  class  of  our  citizens, 
and  a  condemnation  of  them  to  the  poison  of  whisky,  which  is  desolating  their 
houses.  Ko  nation  is  drunken  where  wine  is  cheap ;  and  none  sober,  where  the 
dearness  of  wine  substitutes  ardent  spirits  as  the  common  beverage.  It  is,  in  truth, 
the  only  antidote  to  the  bane  of  whisky.  Fix  but  the  duty  at  the  rate  of  other 
merchandise,  and  we  can  drink  wine  here  as  cheap  as  we  do  grog ;  and  who  fvillnot 
prefer  it  ?  Its  extended  use  will  carry  health  and  comfort  to  a  much  enlarged  circle. 
Every  one  in  easy  circumstances  (as  the  bulk  of  our  citizens  arc)  will  prefer  it  to  the 
poison  to  which  they  are  now  driven  by  their  government.  And  the  treasury  itself 
will  find  that  a  penny  apiece  from  a  dozen,  is  more  than  a  groat  from  a  single  one. 
This  reformation,  however,  will  require  time.    Our  merchants  know  nothing  of  the 

^  While  he  distinctly  admitted  that  it  was  **  to  Mr.  Adams's  perseverance  alone"  he 
had  always  understood  that  our  country  was  indebted  for  the  reservation  of  the  fisheries, 
in  the  first  treaty  of  peace  with  fln^land,  he  said  he  had  '^  never  heard  on  any  au- 
thority worthy  of  notice."  that  Franklm  would  have  waived  the  formal  recognition  of 
our  independence ;  and  he  declared  on  his  own  knowledge,  that  the  charge  against  him 
of  subserviency  to  France  **had  not  a  shadow  of  fonndauon."  He  said,  Franklin  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  French  Government  to  such  a  degree  ^^  that  it  might  be  truly 
said,  that  they  were  more  under  his  influence  than  he  under  theirs."  He  attributed  the 
misrepresentations  of  Franklin's  conduct  principally  to  Dr.  Arthur  Lee.— (^e  vol.  i. 
p.  156.) 
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3i^ile  miet;  of  cheap  and  good  vines  to  be  had  !□  Earop« ;  aiiit  particuUrl;  la 
Franoe,  in  lul}',  and  tlic  OrKcisn  laluods.'' 

He  wrote  to  liis  old  friend,  Mr.  Macon,  Jan.  12tli,  1819 : 

"I  read  no  nenspapCT  DOR  but  Kitchie'R,  and  in  Ibat  chicflj  Ihe  adTerUMineiiti^ 
Cor  tb^j  contain  [Jie  onlj  truths  lo  tio  relipd  on  in  >  novrBpapor.  I  fcrl  ft  maeh 
greater  Interest  in  knowing  what  baa  passed  lira  or  three  thouund  fears  ago,  than 
^  what  U  now  paseiiig,  I  rend  nothini;,  thercrorc,  but  of  (he  hcroei  of  Trot,  of  the 
wars  of  Lacedsinon  and  Athens,  of  Tompe]'  aiid  Cicsar,  atid  of  Auguatiu  too,  the 
Bonspacif  and  prirricldc  woundrel  of  that  d«;.  I  hnro  hod,  »nd  still  har«,  tuelt  I 
entire  confidence  in  (he  hit«  and  present  FreeidentA,  tlMt  I  wUlangt^  put  both  wnl  j 
and  bodj  into  their  pockets,"  ' 

The  following  letter  gives  too  minute  an  account  of  Mr. 
Jefferaon's  physical  habits  and  condition,  and  of  his  habits  in 
eome  other  particulars,  not  to  be  quoted  entire. 

To  Doctor  Visr  Utlet. 

Mosnnux),  JTnroA  21,  tslf. 
SiK,—Yoiip  letter  of  February  the  ISthcaiue  u>  hand  on  the  Ist  instant:  andttie 
reqticet  of  the  history  of  mj  phf  eieal  habits  would  hare  puKiled  nie  nut  a  little,  hA( 
it  not  been  for  tlie  model  with  which  jou  aeeompnnied  it,  of  Cr.  Rush's  answer  to  a 
timihir  inquirj.  1  IItc  bo  mncli  like  other  people,  (hat  I  misht  refer  to  ordlnar;  lib 
u  tlie  hislonr  of  m;  ono.  like  nij  friend  the  Doctor,  I  haro  lived  tirinperBidf. 
eating  little  nninial  food,  and  tliat  not  as  an  aliment,  bo  much  as  a  condiment  for  the 
Tegetablei,  which  constitate  mj  principal  diet.  I  double,  howerer,  the  Doctor'i 
glass  and  a  half  of  wino,  and  eTen  treble  it  with  a  friend ;  bnt  halve  iU  effect*  bj 
drinking  (he  weak  wines  onlf.  The  ardent  wines  I  cannot  drink,  nor  do  1  nao 
ardent  spirits  in  an;  form.  Halt  liquors  and  cider'  are  mj  table  drinks,  and 
mj  breakfast,  like  that  also  of  mj  friend,  is  of  tea  and  coffee.  I  have  been 
blest  with  organs  of  digestion  which  accept  and  concoct,  without  ever  mor- 
tnuring,  whatever  the  palate  chooses  to  consign  to  them,  and  I  have  not  j'et  loH 
a  tooth  b;  age.  I  was  a  hard  student  until  I  entered  on  the  business  of  life,  the 
duties  of  which  leave  no  Idle  time  to  those  disposed  to  fulGU  them ;  and  now,  retired, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventj-Bli,  I  am  again  a  hard  student.  Indeed,  my  fondnew  for 
reading  and  stud;  revolts  me  from  the  dmdgerj  of  letter  writing.  And  a  stiff  writt, 
the  consequence  of  an  early  dislocation,  makes  writing  both  slow  and  painful.  I  an 
not  BO  regular  in  mj  sleep  as  Ihe  Doctor  sajs  he  was,  devoting  to  it  from  five  to 
eight  hours,  according  aj  mj  company  or  Ihe  book  I  am  reading  ioterests  me;  atid 
I  Btver  go  la  bed  uilhoiit  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour'i  previotu  rtading  of  tomillUng 
moral,  tchtrfon  to  ruminate  in  tht  intenalt  oftletp.  But  whether  I  retire  to  bed 
early  or  late,  I  rise  with  the  sun.  I  use  spectacles  at  night,  but  not  necesaarilj  in 
the  da;,  unless  in  reading  small  print,  lij  hearing  is  distinct  in  particular  convet^ 
Bstion,  bu(  confused  when  several  voices  cross  each  o(her,  which  unfits  me  for  (he 
society  of  the  table,  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  my  friend  in  the  article  of 
health.  So  free  from  catarrhs  that  1  have  not  had  one  (In  the  breast,  I  mean)  on  an 
.tveruge  of  eight  or  ten  jean  tbroogh  life.    I  ascribe  this  cxempUoo  partly  to  Ibe 
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habit  of  bathing  my  feet  in  cold  water  every  morning,  for  sixty  years  past.  A  fever 
of  more  than  twenty-four  hours  I  have  not  had  above  two  or  three  tiroes  in  my  life. 
A  periodical  headache  has  afflicted  me  occasionally,  once,  perhaps,  in  six  or  «igbt 
years,  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  which  seems  now  to  have  left  me ;  and,  ex- 
cept on  a  late  occasion  of  indisposition,  I  enjoy  good  health  ;  too  feeble,  indeed,  to 
walk  mnch,  but  riding  without  fatigue  six  or  eight  miles  a  day,  and  sometimes 
thirty  or  forty.  I  may  end  these  egotisms,  therefore,  as  I  began,  by  saying  that  my 
life  has  been  so  much  like  that  of  other  people,  that  I  might  say  with  Horace,  to 
every  one  "  nomine  mutato^  narratur  fabtda  de  /«."  I  must  not  end,  however,  with- 
out due  thanks  for  the  kind  sentiments  of  regard  you  are  so  good  as  to  express 
towards  myself;  and  with  my  acknowledgments  for  these,  be  pleased  to  accept  the 
afsurances  of  my  respect  and  esteem. 

The  book  oftenest  chosen  for  reading  for  an  hou?'  or  half  an 
hour  before  going  to  bed  was  a. collection  of  extracts  from  the 
Bible.  During  the  year  1803,  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in 
Washington,  "  overwhelmed  with  other  business,"  he  spent  two 
or  three  nights  "  after  getting  through  the  evening  task  of  read- 
ing the  letters  and  papers  of  the  day,"  *  in  cutting  such  j^assages 
from  the  evangelists  as  he  believed  emanated  directly  from  the 
lips  of  the  Saviour,  and  he  arranged  them  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
forty-six  pages.  Tliis  selection  is  thus  described  by  him  to  his 
Revolutionary  friend,  Charles  Thompson,  January  9th,  181G : 

*'  I,  too,  have  made  a  wee-little  book  from  the  same  materials,*  which  I  call  the 
Philosophy  of  Jesus ;  it  is  a  paradigma  of  his  doctrines,  made  by  cutting  the  texts 
out  of  the  book,  and  arranging  them  on  the  pages  of  a  blank  book,  in  a  certain 
order  of  time  or  subject.  A  more  beautiful  or  precious  morsel  of  ethics  I  have 
never  seen ;  it  is  a  document  in  proof  that  /  am  a  real  Christian^  that  is  to  say,  a 
disciple  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  very  different  from  the  Flatonists,  who  call  me 
infidel  and  themselves  *  Christians  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  while  they  draw  all 
tlicir  characteristic  dogmas  from  what  its  author  never  said  nor  saw.  They 
have  coinpounded  from  the  heathen  mysteries  a  system  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  man,  of  which  the  great  reformer  of  the  vicious  ethics  and  deism  of  the  Jews 
were  he  to  return  on  earth,  would  not  recognize  one  feature.  If  I  had  time  I 
would  add  to  my  little  book  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  texts,  in  columns  side  bv 
side." 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1816-17,  it  is  believed,  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  carried  out  the  design  last  expressed.  In  a  handsome 
morocco-bound  volume,  labelled  on  the  back,  "Morals  of  Jesus," 
he  placed  the  parallel  texts  in  four  languages.     Tlie  first  collec- 

1  See  letter  to  Mr.  Short,  October  31st,  1819 ;  and  to  Mr.Vanderkemp,  April  25th, 
1816. 

^  The  letter  was  in  acknowledgment  of  a  presentation  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  his  Har- 
mony of  the  Four  Gospels. 

**The  italics  in  this  letter  were  underscored  in  the  original. 
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tion  of  English  texts,  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  Thompson,  is 
not  preserved  in  Mr.  Jefterson's  family,  but  liis  grandson,  Mr. 
George  Wythe  Randolph,  has  obtained  for  us  a  list  of  its 
contents.^  That,  in  different  languages,  is  in  the  possession 
of  his  oldest  grandson,  Colonel  Thomas  Jefferson  Eandolph. 
A  full  citation  of  the  passages  in  both  volumes  will  be  given  in 
the  Appendix.*  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  of  these  collections 
were  known  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  grandchildren  until  after  his 
death.  They  then  learned  from  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  nightly  from  them  before 
going  to  bed.' 

In  a  reply  to  Mr.  Spafford,  who  had  requested  materials  for 
writing  his  life,  Mr.  Jefferson  stated  (May  11th,  1819),  that  he 
had  kept  no  narrative  of  the  public  transactions  in  which  he 
had  borne  a  part  with  a  view  to  history — tliat  a  life  of  constant 
action  had  left  him  no  time  for  recording — that  he  had  always 
been  thinking  of  what  was  next  to  be  done — and  that  what  was 
done  was  then  dismissed  and  obliterated  from  memory.  He 
added  : 

**  Numerous  and  able  coadjutors  have  participated  in  these  efforts,  and  merit 
equal  notice.  My  life,  in  fact,  has  been  so  much  like  that  of  others,  that  their 
history  is  my  history,  with  a  mere  difference  of  feature." 

After  mentioning  a  few  authorities,  he  continued  : 

**  These  publications  furnish  all  the  details  of  facts  and  dates  which  can  interest 
anybody,  and  more  than  I  could  now  furnish  myself  from  a  decayed  memory,  or 
auy  notes  I  retain.  While,  therefore,  I  feel  just  acknowledgments  for  the  partial 
selection  of  a  subject  for  your  employment,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  pcrcciTC  there 
i-j  too  little  new  and  worthy  of  public  notice  to  devote  to  it  a  time  which  may  be  so 
ir.uch  more  usefully  employed." 

On  the  Otli  of  July  he  made  the  memorable  answer  to  John 
Adams  in  regard  to  the  ''  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence," wliicli  has  drawn  out  so  much  discussion,  and  which  has 
already  been  noticed  in  this  work.* 

•  This  is  Rometimes  mentioned  as  Mr.  Jeflerson's  "  Collection  for  the  Indians,"  it 
i'f.'infr  understood  that  he  conferred  with  friends  on  the  expediency  of  having  it  pub- 
INliod  in  the  different  Indian  dialects  as  the  most  appropriate  book  for  the  Indians  to  be 
instructed  to  read  in. 

^  Sec  ArrENDix  No.  30. 

'  This  is  stated  in  a  letter  to  us  from  Colonel  Randolph,  which  will  appear  in  this 
relume. 

•  See  Atvesvjx  No.  2. 
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Judge  Marshall,  presiding  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
in  Eichmond,  this  year,  held  that  in  suits  brought  by  a  foreigner 
against  the  citizen  of  a  State,  the  federal  courts  possessed  a 
controlling  power  over  the  State  courts.  The  opinion  was 
ably  controverted  by  Judge  Roane  in  a  series  of  articles 
published  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  over  the  signature  of 
Hampden.  Koane  forwarded  these  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  re- 
plied (September  6th)  fully  concurring  in  his  views  on  the  ques- 
tion decided  by  the  court  and  advancing  beyond  them  in  others. 
Understanding  Roane  to  admit  that  the  judiciary  was  the  last 
resort  for  explaining  the  Constitution  "  in  relation  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  Government,"  he  earnestly  reasserted  what 
had  been  a  standing  doctrine  of  his  own  Administration,  that 
"  each  department  was  truly  independent  of  the  others,  and  had 
an  equal  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  cases  submitted  to  its  action."  His  letter 
contains  several  interesting  arguments  and  citations  on  this 
important  question. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  two  brief  but  serious  attacks  of  disease  in 
1819.  The  first  terminated  near  the  beginning  of  autumn. 
The  second,  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  ilium,  came  upon  him 
Off  the  7th  of  October,  and  threatened  his  life.  The  crisis  was 
favorably  passed  on  the  fourth  day,  but  a  dose  of  calomel  pro- 
duced salivation,  and  he  suffered  much  from  its  disagreeable 
consequences.  He  was  on  hoi'seback  again,  however,  before 
the  close  of  the  month. 

Several  literary  and  critical  letters  during  the  year,  show 
that  his  mental  activity  was  unimpaired,  and  that  it  was  kept 
in  constant  exercise. 

We  find  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  allusion  to  the  "Missouri 
question  "  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  of  December  10th.  Mis- 
souri had  applied  for  the  usual  permission  to  form  a  State 
constitution,  at  the  preceding  session  of  Congress.  A  motion 
by  a  northern  member  to  insert  a  clause* in  the  act,  prohibiting 
the  further  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  new  State,  and 
granting  freedom  to  the  children  of  slaves  already  there,  on 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five,  had  prevailed  in  the  House, 
but  had  been  struck  out  in  the  Senate.  The  House  refused  to 
concur,  and  the  Senate  to  recede ;  and  so  the  bill  was  lost. 
Menaces  of  disunion  were  freely  thrown  out  in  the  debate.    The 
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next  Congress  was  to  assemble  on  the  6th  of  December  (1819), 
and  in  the  meantime,  this  agitating  question  spread  to  the  State 
legislatures  and  popular  masses,  producing  that  excitement  which 
would  be  expected  where  political  and  social  feelings  so  deep, 
and  interests  so  important  were  brought  into  collision.* 

Four  days  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Adams : 

**  The  banks,  bankrupt  law,  manufactures,  Spanish  treaty,  are  nothing.  These 
are  occurrences  which,  like  waves  in  a  storm,  will  pass  under  the  ship.  But  the 
Missouri  question  is  a  breaker  on  which  we  lose  the  Missouri  country  by  rcTolt,' 
and  whnt  more,  God  only  knows.  From  the  Battle  of  Bunker^s  Hill  to  the  treaty 
of  Paris  we  never  had  so  ominous  a  question.  It  even  damps  the  joy  with  which  I 
hear  of  your  high  health,  and  welcomes  to  me  the  consequences  of  my  want  of  it. 
I  thank  God  that  I  shall  not  live  to  witness  its  issue.     Bed  hcee  hfietenus.'"  ' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  record  here  the  various  propositions 

^  The  interests  which  the  southern  States  had  involved  in  the  settlement  of  the 

Suestion,  are  too  obvious  to  rc(juire  mention.  Those  in  the  northern  States  are  thus 
escribed  by  an  anti-slavery  writer  : 
*'  The  late  discussions  on  the  extension  of  slavery  beyond  the  MissisBippi,  had  roused 
up,  as  if  from  a  long  sleep,  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North.  The  American  con- 
vention for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  abeyance  since  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  revived,  and  reassembled  once  more  at  Philadelphia.  Bat  these  speculative 
philanthropists,  few  and  weak,  would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  little  had  not  the 
politicians  come  to  their  aid.  Jealousy  of  southern  domination  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
made  the  northern  Federalists  dissatisned  with  the  purchase  of  Louisiana ;  it  had  lea 
them  to  protest  against  the  erection  of  the  territory  of  Orleans  into  a  State,  and  had 
moved  the  }Jartford  Convention  to  propose  the  abohtion  of  the  slave  representation — a 
proposal  quite  as  muclj,  perhaps,  as  anv  8U?pected  plots  against  the  Union,  the  unpar- 
donable Pin  of  that  body.  This  feeling  had  been  shared,  and,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, exhibited  V)y  the  northern  Democrats  also,  especially  those  of  New  York,  who  had 
reflectc«l.  not  without  some  bitterness,  on  the  political  ins^igniflcance  in  which  they  had 
so  lonp  been  hold.  The  keeping  out  of  new  States,  or  the  alteration  of  the  Coniatitution 
as  to  the  ba^is*  of  representation — to  which  proposal  of  Massachusetts,  reechoed  from 
Hartford,  the  other  northern  States  had  returned  no  answers  at  all,  or  unfavorable  ones — 
were  projerts  too  hopeless,  as  well  as  too  un])opular  in  their  origin,  to  be  renewed.  The 
extension  to  the  new  territory,  west  of  the  Mississippi  of  the  ordinance  of  17^7  against 
shivery,  seemed  to  present  a  much  more  feasible  method  of  accomplishing  BuV>stantiaIl> 
tlie  same  object.  This  idea  spreading  with  rapidity,  still  further  oblitenited  old  party 
lines,  tending  to  produce  at  the  North,  a  political  union,  for  which  the  Federalists  had  so 
often  siphed.  similar  to  that  which,  prevailing  throughout  the  South  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  hud  given  to  that  section  so  entire  a  control  over  the  policv  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment,  both  foreign  and  domestic."— (Hildreth's  Hist,  of  U.  S.  2d  Ser.,  vol.  iii. 

p.  G.S2.) 

»  ♦  *  »  *  ♦ 

"Otis  of  Massachnsetty,  who.  at  the  last  session,  as  well  as  on  several  occasions 
before,  hail  exhibited  his  strong  sympatlivfor  thQ  slaveholders,  of  which,  indeed,  he 
lived  to  give  still  further  proof>»;  now  on  behalf  of  a  northern  ascendency  and  with  the 
]^rospect  of  a  new  political  party  on  that  ba^is,  exerted  all  his  eloquence  against 
them."— (lb.,  p.  688.) 

'  The  delegate  of  Missouri  had  intimated  this  solution  at  the  preceding  session. 

'  Mr.  Adams's  answer  to  this,  was  as  follows  : 

"  The  Missouri  question,  I  hope,  will  follow  the  other  waves  under  the  ship,  and  do 
r:o  harm.  I  know  it  is  high  treason  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  perpetual  duration  of  our 
\a-t  American  Empire,  and  our  free  institutions;  and  I  say  as  devotedly  as  Father  Paul, 
e4o  perpetua,  but  I  am  sometimes  Cassandra  enough  to  dream  that  another  Htnilton 
and  another  Burr,  might  rend  this  mighty  fabric  in  twain,  or  perhaps  into  a  leash; 
and  a  few  more  choice  spirits  of  the  same  stamp,  might  produce  as  many  nations  in 
North  America  as  there  are  in  Europe." 
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and  counter  propositions,  which  preceded  tlie  final  action  of 
Congress  on  the  Act  to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Missouri 
territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  goTeminent. 

A  clause  which  prohibited  Slavery  in  the  new  State,  was 
struck  out  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  and  the  following 
proviso  earned: 

**  Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  all  the  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six 
degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than 
in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohibited :  Provided  always,  That  any  person 
escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed,  in  any 
State  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and 
conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service,  as  aforesaid/^ 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  was  approved  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1820 : 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  originally  opposed  to  the  slavery-restric- 
tion clause  of  the  bill — and  equally  so  to  the  establishment  of 
the  "  Missouri  Compromise  line,"  as  it  was  called.  We  pre- 
sent his  expressions  on  the  subject  together,  lie  wrote  'to 
J.  C.  Cabell,  January  22d,  1820 : 

*'  If  our  Legislature  does  not  heartily  push  our  University,  we  must  sedd  our 
children  for  education  to  Kentucky  or  Cambridge.  If,  however,  we  are  to  go  a 
begging  anywhere  for  our  education,  I  would  rather  it  should  be  to  Kentucky  than 
to  uny  other  State,  because  she  has  more  of  the  flavor  of  the  old  cask  than  any 
other.  All  the  States  but  our  own  are  sensible  that  knowledge  is  power.  The 
Missouri  question  is  for  power.*'  * 

To  n.  Nelson,  March  12th : 

'*  I  thank  you,  dear  sir,  for  the  information  in  your  fiivor  of  the  4th  instant,  of 
the  settlement,  for  the  present^  of  the  Missouri  question.  I  am  so  completely  with- 
drawn from  all  attention  to  public  matters,  that  nothing  less  could  arouse  me  than 
the  definition  of  a  geographical  line,  which  on  an  abstract  principle  is  to  become 
the  line  of  separation  of  these  States,  and  to  render  desperate  the  hope  that  man 
can  ever  enjoy  the  two  blessings  of  peace  and  self-government.  The  questioA 
deeps  for  the  present,  but  is  not  dead.*' 

To  Mark  Langdon  Hill,  April  5th : 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  the  sleep  of  the  Missouri  question.    I  wiish  T  could  up 


^  The  letter  containing  this  ia  in  neither  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works.    Wo  ftpi' 
in  the  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  soon  to  be  more  partionlarly  notfotd. 
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on  its  death,  but  of  this  I  despair.  The  idea  of  a  geographical  line  once  suggested 
will  brood  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  prefer  the  gratification  of  their  ungoyem- 
able  passions  to  the  peace  and  union  of  their  country.  If  I  do  not  contemplate  this 
subject  with  pleasure,  I  do  sincerelj  that  of  the  independence  of  Maine  and  the  wise 
choice  they  have  made  of  Greneral  King  in  the  agency  of  their  affairs." 

To  William  Short,  April  13tli : 

'^  Although  I  had  laid  down  as  a  law  to  myself,  never  to  write,  talk,  or  even 
think  of  politics,  to  know  nothing  of  public  affairs,  and  therefore  had  ceased  to  read 
newspapers,  yet  the  Missouri  question  aroused  and  filled  me  with  aUrm.  Tlie  old 
schism  of  Federal  and  Republican  threatened  nothing,  because  it  existed  in  every 
State,  and  united  them  together  by  the  fratemism  of  party.  But  the  coincidence 
of  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  with  a  geographical  line,  once  conceived, 
I  feared  would  never  more  be  obliterated  from  the  mind ;  that  it  would  be  recur- 
ring on  every  occasion  and  renewing  irritations,  until  it  would  kindle  such  mutual 
and  mortal  hatred,  as  to  render  separation  preferable  to  eternal  discord.  I  have 
been  among  the  most  sanguine  in  believing  that  our  Union  would  be  of  long  dura- 
tion. I  now  doubt  it  much,  and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance,  and  the  direct 
consequence  of  this  question ;  not  by  the  line  which  has  been  so  confidently 
counted  on ;  the  laws  of  nature  control  this ;  but  by  the  Potomac,  Ohio,  Missouri,  or 
more  probably,  the  Mississippi  upwards  to  our  northern  boundary.  My  only  com- 
fort and  confidence  is,  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see  this ;  and  I  envy  not  the  present 
generation  the  glory  of  throwing  away  the  fruits  of  their  fathers*  sacrifices  of  life 
and  fortune,  and  of  rendering  desperate  the  experimennt  which  was  to  decide  ulti- 
mately whether  man  is  capable  of  self-government.  This  treason  against  human 
hope,  will  signalize  their  epoch  in  future  history,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  medal 
of  their  predecessors." 

To  John  Holmes,  April  22d  : 

'•  I  thaiik  you,  dear  sir,  for  the  copy  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  of 
the  letter  to  your  constituents  on  the  Missouri  question.  It  is  a  perfect  justification 
to  them.  I  had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  read  newspapers,  or  pay  any  attention  to 
public  afliiirs,  confident  thoy  were  in  good  hands,  and  content  to  be  a  passenger  in 
our  bark  to  the  shore  from  which  I  am  not  distant.  But  this  momentous  question, 
like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me  with  terror.  I  considered  it  at 
once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed,  for  the  moment.  But  this  is  a 
reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a  marked 
principle,  moral  and  political,  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of 
men,  will  never  be  obliterated;  and  every  new  irritation  will  murk  it  deeper  and 
deeper.  I  can  say,  with  conscious  truth,  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  would 
sacrifice  more  than  I  would  to  relieve  us  from  this  heavy  reproach,  in  any  practic- 
able way.  The  cession  of  that  kind  of  property,  for  so  it  is  misnamed,  is  a  baga- 
telle which  would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if,  in  that  way,  a  general 
emancipation  and  expatriation  could  be  efiected :  and,  gradually,  and  with  due 
sacrifices,  I  think  it  might  be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  wo 
can  neither  hold  him,  nor  safely  let  him  go.  Justice  is  in  one  scale,  and  self-pre- 
servation in  the  other.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  as  the  passage  of  elavcri 
from  one  state  to  another,  would  not  make  a  slave  of  a  single  human  being  who 
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would  not  be  so  without  it,  so  their  diffusion  over  a  greater  surface  would  make 
them  individually  happier,  and  proportionally  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  their 
emancipation!  by  dividing  the  burden  on  a  greater  number  of  coadjutors.  An 
abstinence  too,  from  this  act  of  power,  would  remove  the  Jealousy  excited  by  the 
undertaking  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
men  composing  a  State.  This  certainly  is  the  exclusive  right  of  every  Sutc,  which 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  has  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Could  Congress,  for  example,  say,  that  the  non-freemen  of  Connecticut  shall 
be  freemen,  or  that  they  shall  not  emigrate  into  any  other  State  ? 

**  I  regret  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  the  belief,  that  the  useless  sacrifice  of  them- 
selves by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  acquire  self-government  and  happiness  to  their 
country,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  unwise  and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons, 
and  that  my  only  consolation  is  to  be,  that  I  live  not  to  weep  over  it.  If  they 
would  but  dispassionately  weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw  away,  against  an 
abstract  principle  more  likely  to  be  effected  by  union  than  by  scission,  they  would 
pause  before  they  would  perpetrate  this  act  of  suicide  on  themselves,  and  of  trea- 
son against  the  hopes  of  the  world.  To  yourself,  as  the  faithful  advocate  of  the 
Union,  I  tender  the  offering  of  my  high  esteem  and  respect.^* 

To  William  Pinkney,  September  30tli : 

**The  Missouri  question  is  a  mere  party  trick.  The  leaders  of  Federalism, 
defeated  in  their  schemes  of  obtaining  power  by  rallying  partisans  to  the  principle 
of  monarehism,  a  principle  of  personal  not  of  local  division,  have  changed  their 
tack,  and  thrown  out  another  barrel  to  the  whale.  They  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  virtuous  feelings  of  the  people  to  effect  a  division  of  parties  by  a  geographicd 
line ;  they  expect  that  this  will  insure  them,  on  local  principles,  the  majority  they 
could  never  obtain  on  principles  of  Federalism ;  but  they  are  still  putting  their 
shoulder  to  the  wrong  wheel;  they  are  wasting  Jeremiads  on  the  miseries  of  sla- 
very, as  if  wc  were  advocates  for  it.  Sincerity  in  their  declamations  should  direct 
their  efforts  to  the  true  point  of  difiSculty,  and  unite  their  councils  with  ours  in 
devising  some  reasonable  and  practicable  plan  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Some  of  these 
leaders,  if  they  could  attain  the  power,  tlieir  ambition  would  rather  use  it  to  keep 
the  Union  together,  but  others  have  ever  had  in  view  its  separation.  If  they  push 
it  to  that,  they  will  find  the  line  of  separation  very  different  from  their  86^  of 
latitude,  and  as  manufacturing  and  navigating  States,  they  will  have  quarrelled 
with  their  bread  and  butter,  and  I  fear  not  that  after  a  little  trial  they  will  think 
better  of  it,  and  return  to  the  embraces  of  their  natural  and  best  friends.  Bat 
this  scheme  of  party  I  leave  to  those  who  are  to  live  under  its  consequences.  Wo 
who  have  gone  before  have  performed  an  honest  duty,  by  putting  in  the  power  of 
our  successors  a  state  of  happiness  which  no  nation  ever  before  had  within  their 
choice.  If  that  choice  is  to  throw  it  away,  the  dead  will  have  neither  the  power 
nor  the  right  to  control  them.  I  must  hope,  nevertheless,  that  the  mass  of  our 
honest  and  well-meaning  brethren  of  the  other  States,  will  discover  the  use  which 
designing  leaders  are  making  of  their  best  feelings,  and  will  see  the  precipice  to 
which  they  are  led,  before  they  take  the  fatal  leap.  God  grant  it,  and  to  you  health 
and  happiness." 

To  Eichard  Rush,  October  20th : 

**  A  hideous  evil,  the  magnitude  of  which  is  seen,  and  at  a  distance  only,  by  tho 
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one  party,  and  more  sorely  felt  and  sincerely  deplored  by  the  otheri  from  ihe  dift> 
cuUy  of  the  cure,  divides  us  at  this  moment  too  angrily.  The  attempt  by  oae 
party  to  prohibit  willing  States  from  sharing  the  eril,  is  thought  by  the  other  to 
render  desperate,  by  accumulation,  the  hope  of  its  final  eradieation.  If  a  litUt 
time,  however,  is  given  to  both  parties  to  cool,  and  to  dispel  their  visionary  feai% 
they  will  see  that  concurring  in  sentiment  as  to  the  evil,  moral  and  political,  the 
duty  and  interest  of  both  is  to  concur  also  in  divining  a  practicable  proceM  of  core. 
Should  time  not  be  given,  and  the  schism  be  poshed  to  separation,  it  will  be  for  a 
^hort  term  only ;  two  or  three  years*  trial  will  bring  them  back^  like  qoarrdUng 
lovers,  to  renewed  embraces  and  increased  aJBeotions.  The  experiment  of  wpan- 
tion  would  soon  prove  to  both  that  they  had  mutoaUy  miscalculated  their  beifc 
interests.  And  even  were  the  parties  in  Congress  to  seeede  in  a  paarion,  tho 
soberer  pc^ople  would  call  a  convention  and  cement  again  the  severance  attempted 
by  the  insanity  of  their  functionaries.  With  this  consoling  view,  my  greatest  grief 
would  be  for  the  fatal  effect  of  such  an  event  on  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  the 
worid.  We  exist,  and  are  quoted  as  standing  proofs  that  a  government,  so 
modelled  as  to  rest  continually  on  the  will  of  the  whole  society,  is  a  praoticablo 
government.  Were  wo  to  break  to  pieces,  it  would  damp  the  hopes  and  the  ellbrts 
of  the  good,  and  give  triumph  to  those  *of  the  bad  through  the  whole  enslaved 
world.  As  members,  therefore,  of  the  universal  society  of  mankind,  and  standing 
in  high  and  responsible  relation  with  them,  It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  suppress  pasrion 
among  ourselves,  and  not  to  blast  the  confidence  we  have  inspired  of  proof  that  a 
government  of  reason  is  better  than  one  of  force.^ 

■ 

To  Lafayette,  December  26th : 

**  With  us  things  are  going  on  well.  The  boisterous  sea  of  liberty  indeed,  is  never 
without  a  wkve,  and  that  from  Missouri  is  now  rolling  towards  U9,  but  we  shall  ride 
over  it  as  we  have  over  all  others.  It  is  not  a  moral  question,  but  one  merely  of 
power.  Its  object  is  to  raise  a  geographical  principle  for  the  choice  of  a  president, 
and  the  noise  will  be  kept  up  till  that  is  effected.  All  know  that  permitting  the 
slaves  of  the  south  to  spread  into  the  west  will  not  add  one  being  to  that  unfortu- 
nate conditiou,  that  it  will  increase  the  happiness  of  those  existing,  and  by  spread- 
ing them  over  a  larger  surface,  will  dilute  the  evil  everywhere,  and  facilitate  the 
means  of  getting  finally  rid  of  it,  an  event  more  anxiously  wished  by  those  on 
whom  it  pressi's  than  by  the  noisy  pretenders  to  exclusive  humanity.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  a  ladder  for  rivals  climbing  to  power." 

Wc  shall  continue  here,  in  connection,  Mr.  Jeflfei-son^B  expres- 
sions on  this  topic  through  another  phase  of  the  question.  The 
sixteenth  Congress  again  convened  November  13th,  1S20.  The 
constitution  framed  by  Missouri,  and  its  application  for  admis- 
sion as  a  State  were  presented  by  its  delegate.  Tlie  constitution 
forbade  the  State  legislature  to  abolish  slavery,*  and  it  antbo- 

*  Colonel  Benton  in  his  Thirty  Tears*  View  says : 

*'  This  prohibition,  not  UHual  in  State  constitutions,  was  the  effect  of  the  3fis8onri 

« controversy  and  of  foreign  interference,  and  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of  peace — ^for  the 

sake  of  internal  tranquillity — and  to  prevent  the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  which 

could  only  be  accomplished  by  exdnmng  it  wholly  from  the  forums  of  election  and  legis- 
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rized  that  body  to  pass  laws  to  prohibit  the  emigration  of  free 
people  of  color  into  the  State.  A  resolution  to  admit  Missouri 
under  this  constitution  was  voted  down/  and  a  vehement  contest 
was  continued  in  Congress  until  Marcli,  1821,  when  a  resolution 
finally  passed  (by  a  vote  of  eighty-si:^  to  eighty-two  in  the 
House,  and  twenty-eight  to  fourteen  in  the  Senate)  to  admit  the 
State  into  the  Union  "on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  in  all  respects  whatever,"  on  condition  that  the  clause  in 
its  constitution,  in  regard  to  the  emigration  of  free  negroes  into 
the  State,  should  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of 
any  law  by  which  "  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  States  in  this 
Union  should  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  If  the  legislature  of  the 
State  sliould  signify  its  assent  to  this  "  fundamental  condition  " 
by  the  fourth  Monday  in  the  succeeding  November,  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  was  to  make  proclamation  of  the  fact,  and  the  admission 
of  the  State  was  to  be  thus  completed. 

Jeftci*son  wrote  to  John  Adams,  January  22d,  1821 : 

"  Our  auxietics  in  this  quarter  arc  all  concentrated  in  the  question,  what  does 
the  Holy  Alliance  in  and  out  of  Congress  mean  to  do  with  us  on  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion ?  And  this,  by  the  by,  is  but  the  name  of  the  case,  it  is  only  the  John  Doe 
or  Richard  Roc  of  the  ejectment.  The  real  question,  as  seen  in  the  States  afflicted 
with  this  unfortunate  population,  is,  are  our  slaves  to  be  presented  with  freedom  and 
a  dagger?  For  if  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  States,  within  the  States,  it  will  be  but  another  exercise  of  that  power, 
to  declare  that  all  shall  be  free.  Are  we  then  to  see  again  Athenian  and  Lacede- 
monian confederacies  ?  To  wage  another  Pelopounesian  war  to  settle  the  ascen- 
dency between  them  ?  Or  is  this  the  tocsin  of  merely  a  seryile  war?  That  remains 
to  be  seen :  but  not,  I  hope,  by  you  or  me.  Surely,  they  will  parley  awhile,  and 
give  us  time  to  get  out  of  the  way.  What  a  Bedlamite  is  man  ?  But  let  us  turn 
from  our  own  uneasiness  to  the  miseries  of  our  southern  [South  Americnh] 
friends."  / 

lation.  I  was  m^'self  the  instigator  of  that  prohibition,  and  the  canse  of  its  being  pnt 
into  the  constitution — though  not  a  member  of  the  convention — ^being  equally  opposed 
to  slavery  a^ritation  and  to  slavery  extension." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  8.) 

^  The' principal  stand  taken  against  it  was  on  the  clause  authorizing  a  prohibition 
of  the  emigration  of  free  colored  persons.  But  Colonel  Benton  says :  "The  real  point  of 
objection  was  the  slavery  clause,  and  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  State,  which  it 
sanctioned  and  seemed  to  perpetuate.  (Thirty  Years*  View,  vol.  i.  p.  9.)  Mr.  Hildreth 
says:  "Maine  being  already  fairly  in  the  Union,  that  obstacle  was  out  of  the  way;  to 
admit  Missouri,  a  joint  resolution  would  be  necessary :  and  the  intention  was  fVeely 
avowed  not  to  admit  her,  unless  this  obnoxious  clause  [that  in  regard  to  the  emigration 
of  free  colored  persons]  was  first  withdrawn  or  modified.  Indeed,  there  were  those  who 
wished  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  reconsider  the  action  of  the  last  session,  and  to 
keep  Missouri  out  altogether,  except  on  condition  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery."— (His- 
tory of  U.  S.,  second  beries,  voL  ill.  p.  703.) 
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To  J.  C.  Cabell,  January  3l8t: 

"  Harrard  will  still  prime  it  over  us  with  her  twenty  professors.  How  manj  of 
our  youths  she  now  has,  learning  the  lessons  of  anti-Missourianism,  I  know  not; 
but  a  gentleman  lately  from  Princeton,  told  me  he  saw  there  the  list  of  the  sindents 
at  that  place,  and  that  more  than  half  were  Virginians.  These  will  return  home,  no  ^ 
doubt,  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacred  principles  of  our  Holy  Alliance  of 
restrictionists.*' 

To  General  Breckenridge,  February  15th  : 

.  **  All,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the  speck  in  our  horizon  which  is  to  burst  on 
us  as  a  tornado,  sooner  or  later.  The  line  of  diTision  lately  marked  out  between 
different  portions  of  our  confederacy,  is  such  as  will  never,  I  fear,  be  obliterated, 
and  we  are  now  trusting  to  those  who  are  against  us  in  position  and  principle,  to 
fashion  to  therr  own  form  the  minds  and  affections  of  our  youth.  If,  as  has  been 
estimated,  we  send  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  the  northern  semina* 
ries,  for  the  instruction  of  our  own  sons,  then  we  must  have  there  five  hundred  of 
our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and  principles  in  discord  with  those  of  their  own  coun- 
try. This  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitals  of  our  existence,  and  if  not  arrested  at 
once,  will  be  beyond  remedy.  We  are  now  certainly  furnishing  recruits  to  their 
school." 

To  Judge  Roane,  March  9th : 

"  Last,  and  most  portentous  of  all,  is  the  Missouri  question.  It  is  smeared  over 
for  the  present;  but  its  geographical  demarcation  is  indelible.  What  it  is  to  become, 
I  sec  not ;  and  leave  to  those  who  will  live  to  see  it.  The  University  will  give 
employment  to  my  remaining  years,  and  quite  enough  for  my  senile  faculties." 

To  General  Dearborn,  August  17th  : 

*'  I  rejoice  with  you  that  the  State  of  Missouri  is  at  length  a  member  of  our 
Union.  Whether  the  question  it  excited  is  dead,  or  only  sleepeth,  I  do  not  know. 
I  sec  only  that  it  has  given  resurrection  to  the  Hartford  Convention  men.  They 
have  had  tlie  address,  by  playing  on  the  honest  feelings  of  our  former  friends,  to 
seduce  them  from  their  kindred  spirits,  and  to  borrow  their  weight  into  the  Federal 
scale.  Desperate  of  regaining  power  under  political  distinctions,  they  have  adroitly 
wriggled  into  its  seat  under  the  auspices  of  morality,  and  are  again  in  the  ascen- 
dency from  which  their  sins  had  hurled  them.  It  is,  indeed,  of  little  conse- 
quence who  governs  us,  if  they  sincerely  and  zealously  cherish  the  principles 
of  union  and  republicanism." 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Jefferson's  several  illnesses  in  1819,  ho 
took  an  active  part  in  personally  superintending  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Univei*sity  of  Virginia.  Some  account 
must  now  be  given  of  this  darling  child  of  his  old  age,  though 
the  appearance  of  a  history  of  the  institution,  under  the  autho- 
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rity  of  the  gentleman  to  whom,  next  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  owes 
its  existence  and  present  foundation,  renders  anything  more 
than  a  rapid  outline  of  the  facts  unnecessary  here.* 

The  following  letter  contains  a  sufficient  sketch  of  those 
facts : 

To  Henrt  S.  Randall. 

IhnvnsiTT  or  TiBOiirii,  Auffutt  9th,  18B1. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  requested  by  my  friend,  Mr.  George  W.  Randolph,  of  Richmond, 

to  acquaint  you  with  the  origination  of  this  University,  with  a  view  to  the  biography 

of  its  great  founder,  on  which  you  are  engaged. 

*  •  •  •  *  « 

A  seminary  called  the  **  Albemarle  Academy,*'  had,  since  1803,  subsisted  in 
Charlottesville,  but  had  fallen  into  a  declining  condition,  when  in  1814  a  motive  of 
private  spectilation  led  to  an  effort  to  revive  it.  Mr.  Jefferson's  cooperation  being 
requested,  he  proposed  an  enlargement  of  the  plan  into  a  college.  The  idea  was 
received  with  great  favor,  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  soon  subscribed  in  the 
central  counties  of  Virginia,*  and  the  buildings  were  commenced  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of 
distinction  as  a  Board  of  Visitors.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Jefferson  deve- 
loped the  views  of  education  stated  above  [in  the  passages  we  have  omitted  where 
the  line  of  asterisks  appears],  which  I  derive  from  a  letter  of  his  of  7th  September, 
1814,  to  Mr.  Peter  Carr,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  his  co-laborers  in  the  work 
of  establishing  the  college.  The  institution  was  incorporated  in  February,  1816, 
by  the  name  of  **  The  Central  College,"  and  under  the  illustrious  auspices  of  its 
President  Visitors  it  attracted  such  attention  and  favor,  as  to  enable  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  renew  the  suggestion  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  public  education.  Within  a 
few  days  from  the  date  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  literary  fund  were  directed  by  joint  resolution  of  both  houses  to  report  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  a  system  comprehending  an  university,  and  such  additional 
colleges,  academics,  and  schools,  as  would  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education 
throughout  the  commonwealth.  A  report  was  accordingly  made,  recommending  a 
plan,*  not  dissimilar  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1779,  and  a  bill  to  carry 
it  into  effect  was  passed  by  the  Ilouse  of  Delegates,  but  lost  in  the  Senate.*    At  the 

>  *'  Early  HLstorv  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  contained  in  the  letters  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  hitherto  unpublished,  with  an  appendix  consisting  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  bill  for  a  complete  system  of  education,  and  other  illustrative  documents; 
and  an  introduction  comprising  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  University,  and  a  biogra- 
phical notice  of  Joseph  C.  Cabell."  J.  W.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Va.,  1856.  8vo.  pp. 
628. 

The  name  of  the  able  and  impartial  editor  of  the  work  is  not  given.  The  correspon- 
dence between  Jefferson  and  Cabell  is  a  highly  interesting  one  apart  f^om  the  subject  of 
the  Uni?ec8ity.  and  it  fills  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pages.  But  a  small  number 
of  Jefferson's  letters  here  given  appear  in  cither  edition  of  his  works. 

'  We  may  add  to  Professor  Minor's  statement  that  Mr.  Jefferson  subscribed  $1,000. 
It  was  chiefly  to  his  influence  that  the  ready  filling  up  of  the  subscription  was  owing. 
Nine  other  gentlemen  subscribed  $1,000  each,  namely?  George  Divera,  John  Harris, 
Reuben  Lindsav,  sen.,  James  Monroe,  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  and  John  Patterson,  of  Albe- 
marle ;  John  U.  Cocke,  of  Fluvanna ;  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  of  Nelson ;  and  James  Madison, 
of  Orange.  We  think  Professor  Minor  has  accidentally  somewhat  overstated  the  total 
sum  subscribed. 

'  Drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  committee. 

*  It  was  not  passed  by  the  Senate  avowedly  that  the  sense  of  the  public  might  bo 
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en^suing  session,  in  February,  1818,  an  act  was  passed  appropriating  from  the  reve- 
nues of  the  literary  fund  forty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  primary 
education  of  the  poor,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annittn  for  the  support  of  a 
university,  which  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  was  located  on  the  site  of  the 
Central  College,  and  the  college,  of  course,  merged  in  it.  In  January,  1819,  the 
law  organizing  the  University  was  enacted,  but  the  institution  did  not  commence 
operations  until  1825,  the  interval  having  been  employed  in  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, which  Mr.  Jefferson  resolved  should  be  models  of  architectural  taste.  The 
cost  of  the  structure,  about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  very  far  exceeding 
public  expectation,  occasioned  so  much  dissatisfaction  as  repeatedly  to  threaten  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  The  effect,  however,  has  been  very  apparent  in 
Improving  the  architecture  of  the  country,  whilst  it  tends  to  beget,  perhaps,  in 
those  who  from  time  to  time  visit  it,  some  feeling  of  State  pride  which  it  is  not 

unwise  to  cherish.  .... 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

John  B.  Minor.* 

The  site  of  the  University  had  not  been  fixed  by  the  law 
creating  it,  but  it  was  enacted  that  twenty-four  Commissioners 
be  appointed  by  the  Executive,  one  taken  from  each  Senate  dis- 
trict, to  report  to  the  next  legislature,  first,  a  proper  site  ;  second, 
a  plan  of  building ;  third,  the  branches  of  learning  to  be  taught ; 
fourth,  the  number  and  description  of  professorships ;  fifth,  snch 
general  provisions  as  might  properly  be  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  better  organizing  and  governing  the  institution. 
The  Coininissionei*s  were  to  assemble  at  Rockfish  Gap,  on  the 
Blue  Riclge,  August  1st,  1818,  to  discharge  these  duties.  Pro- 
fessor Tucker,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  JeflFei*son,  states  the  following 
interesting  facts : 

"  The  meeting,  though  assembled  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  a  single 
statistical  fact,  was  by  the  weight  of  character  of  those  who  composed  it,  an  im- 
pre^^sive  one,  as  it  numbered  among  its  members  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  the  two  ex-Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison,  besides  several 
jmlges,  and  leading  members  of  the  State  Legislature.  Yet  it  was  remarked  by  the 
lookers  on,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  principal  object  of  regard,  both  to  the  mem- 
bers and  spectators;  that  he  seemed  to  be  the  chief  mover  of  the  body — the  sonl 
that  animated  it ;  and  some  who  were  present,  struck  by  these  manifestations  of 

tiken  on  the  bill  or  plan ;  and  to  effectuate  this,  it  was  ordered  bv  a  joint  resolution  of 
both  Houses,  that  the  report  which  preceded  the  bill,  the  bill  itself  and  proposed  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Jefferson's  original  bill  of  1779,  and  his  late  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Albemarle  Academy  (Peter  Carr),  should  bo  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the 
State. 

*  John  T.  Loraax  was  the  first  professor  of  Law  in  the  University.  Being  appointed 
a  judge  about  five  years  afterwards,  ho  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  A.  G. 
Davis.  On  his  death,  in  1840.  he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  St.  George  Tucker.  On  his 
vacation  of  the  office,  two  chairs  of  law  were  formed,  and  John  B.  Minor,  LL.D.,  and 
J.  P.  Holcombe,  appointed  to  tliem. 
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deference,  conceived  a  more  exalted  idea  of  him,  on  this  simple  and  unpretending 
occasion,  than  they  had  ever  previously  entertained.'' 

Mr.  Tucker  is  in  error  in  saying,  that  the  sole  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  ascertain  a  single  statistical  fact.  The 
Commissioners  sat  four  days,  and  adopted  a  long  report,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  JeflTerson,  in  regard  to  the  several  specified  objects  of 
their  appointment* 

In  February,  1819,  the  first  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  chosen,  and  it  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  James 
Madison,  Chapman  Johnson,  James  Breckenridge,  Robert  B. 
Taylor,  John  H.  Cocke,  and  Joseph  C.  Cabell.  On  the  29th  day 
of  March,  1819,  the  Visitors  held  their  first  meeting,  and  unani- 
mously appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  rector. 

The  buildings  were  erected-  on  three  sides  of  a  square  or 
lawn,  fronting  inwards.  One  side  is  occupied  by  the  rotunda 
and  some  other  structures  for  the  common  use  of  the  students, 
and  two  sides  by  professors'  houses  (called  "  pavilions  "),  and 
intervening  rows  of  students'  apartments  but  one  story  in  height, 
faced  with  colonnades.  The  pavilions,  ten  in  number,  display 
several  different  architectural  orders.  Their  columns,  capitals, 
etc.,  and  those  of  the  rotunda,  were  executed  in  Italy.  This 
mixture  of  orders  destroys  unity  of  effect,  but  the  result  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  agreeable.  Students'  rooms  thus  constructed 
are  greatly  mpre  conducive  to  comfort  and  health,  and  to  escape 
in  case  of  fire,  than  those  arranged  in  the  ordinary  way  in  large 
and  lofty  buildings  ;  but  they  are  also  greatly  more  expensive  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  accommodated.  Some 
peculiarities  and  inconveniences  about  the  buildings  will  here- 
after be  mentioned  in  descriptions  which  we  shall  quote.  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  substantially  the  entire  control  of  the  plan  and 
manner  of  completing  the  edifices,  and  for  reasons  which  are 
very  exactly  expressed  by  Professor  Tucker : 

"  Though  every  essential  part  of  the  establishment  required  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  yet  on  almost  all  occasions  they  yielded  to  his  views,  partly  from 

*  And  it  would  appear  ft-om  the  report  "  signed  and  certified  by  the  Members  pre- 
Brnt,"  that  Pre:*ident  Monroe  did  not  attend.  The  names  appended  to  the  re[)ort  are, 
Th.  Jefferson,  Creed  Taylor,  Peter  Randolph,  Wm.  Brockenbrough,  Arch'd  Ruther- 
ford, Arch'd  Stuart,  James  Breckenridge,  Henry  E.  Watkins,  James  Madison,  A.  T. 
Mason,  Hnjjh  Holmes,  Phil.  C.  Pendleton,  Spencer  Roane,  JohnM.  C.  Taylor,  J.  G.  Jack- 
son, Phil.  Slaughter,  Wm.  H.  Cabell,  Nat  BU  Claiborne,  Wm.  A.  C.  Dade,  William  Jones, 
and  Thomas  Wilson. 
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tho  unafTected  deference  which  most  of  the  Board  had  for  his  judgment  and  experi- 
ence, and  partly  for  the  reason  often  urged  by  Mr.  Madison,  that  as  the  scheme  was 
originally  Mr.  Jefferson's,  and  the  chief  responsibility  for  its  success  or  failure  would 
fall  on  him,  it  was  but  fair  to  let  him  execute  it  in  his  own  way.^ ' 

It  is  a  rule  adopted  by  some  practical  men  to  estimate  carefully 
and  minutely  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  materials  for  an  edifice, 
and  then  double  the  sum  to  ascertain  the  actual  eventual  cost 
If  the  owner  or  builder  has  an  architectural  mania,  the  first 
estimate  should  be  tripled.  Mr.  Jeflferson  had  this  mania  pretty 
well  developed,  and  the  expense  of  tho  University  structures 
swelled  far  beyond  his  expectations,  or  those  of  the  public.  Two  or* 
three  times  the  embryo  institution  came  near  being  wrecked  by 
this  cause — tho  Legislature  hesitating,  and  sometimes  refusing 
to  make  new  appropriations.  There  was  a  strong  party  in  that 
body  deeply  opposed  to  the  institution,  for  reasons  which  will 
hereafter  appear,  and  oven  cautious  friends  occasionally  got  out  of 
patience.  When  driven  to  the  wall,  Mr.  Jeflferson  always  pro- 
posed some  plan,  or  made  some  appeal  which  proved  irresistible. 

During  his  struggles  to  make  the  University,  in  all  particu- 
lars, what  he  conceived  it  ought  to  be,  he  had  many  able  and 
zealous  coadjutore ;  but  there  was  one  whom  it  would  be  unjust 
to  pass  over  without  special  notice,  Joseph  Carrington  Cabell. 
Of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family,  abounding  with  honored  names 
— the  son  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Cabell,  of  Liberty  Hall,  distin- 
guished in  the  lievolntion — the  nephew  of  the  still  more  distin- 
guished William  Cabell,  of  Union  lliir — his  mother  of  the  talent- 
ed and  patriotic  family  of  Carrington — himself  cultivated  by  a 
iinished  education,  and  foreign  travel,  and  uniting  in  an  eminent 
degree,  ability,  discretion,  and  earnestness  of  character — a  zeal- 
ous lover  of  education— a  warm  friend  of  Jeflerson,  but  inde- 
pendent in  his  own  views — he  was  most  wisely  selected  as  the 
confidant  and  le2:islative  mover  in  the  Universitv  undertakino:. 
Never  was  a  trust  better  fulfilled  ;  and  in  the  language  of  Gene- 
ral Dade,  in  the  Virginia  Senate,  in  1828,  "  in  promoting  that 
monument  of  wisdom  and  taste  [he]  was  second  only  to  the  im- 

*  Life  of  JeflTorson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  431. 

*  Dr.  (iri^sby,  in  his  Discourpc  on  the  Vir|?inia  Convention  of  1776,  says  of  William 
Cabell,  of  Union  Hill:  "What  Washington  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  Cabell 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  .lames."  lie  owned  25,000  acres  of  the  best  lands  in 
Nelson  and  Amherst  counties,  and  his  hospitality  was  similar  in  its  scale  and  character 
to  that  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Monticello. 
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mortal  Jeffereon."  *  Cabell  succeeded  Mr.  Madison  in  the  Rec- 
torship, and  died  in  that  office  in  1856.' 

An  exciting  episode  in  the  history  of  the  University  occurred 
in  1820.  The  Board  of  Visitors  of  Central  College  had,  it  is 
presumed  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  instance,  agreed  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Cooper  (celebrated  as  Priestley's  friend,  as  a  victim  of  the 
Sedition  Law,  and  as  a  man  of  profound  education  and  capacity), 
to  take  a  professorship,  as  soon  as  the  institution  should  open. 
The  appointment  was  continued  when  the  college  was  converted 
into  the  University.    Cooper  was  reputed  to  be  a  Unitarian. 

The  appointment  transpiring,  the  clergy  of  Virginia  at  once, 
to  use  Mr.  Jefferson's  words,  raised  a  "  hue  and  cry  ;"  and  he 
complained  that  they  directed  it  as  much  against  the  institution 
as  against  Cooper's  appointment.  Perhaps  jealousies  had  pre- 
viously existed  as  to  what  religious  direction  a  school  under  the 
auspices  of  the  overthrower  of  hierarchy  would  be  likely  to  take; 
and  Cooper's  appointment  confirmed,  or  furnished  a  good  pre- 
text for  those  jealousies.  The  censures  of  the .  clergy  found  a 
decided  and  dangerous  echo  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  annoyed  and  provoked  by  the  storm  about  his  ears,  and  his 
private  letters  exhibit  keen  resentment.  He  warmly  lashed  the 
clergy,  as  desiring  to  restore  a  "  Holy  Inquisition,"  and  espe- 
cially the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  accused  of  taking  the  lead  in 
the  matter.  But  he  exhibited  his  usual  good  sense  in  action^ 
by  causing  the  engagement  with  Cooper  to  be  cancelled  on 
terms  equitable  and  satisfactory  to  the  latter. 

Some  blame  ought,  doubtless,  to  attach  to  both  the  parties  to 
this  controversy.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  Mr.  Jefferson  acted 
discreetly  in  employing  first,  and  therefore  conspicuously,  a  Pro- 
fessor in  a  State  University,  whose  religious  opinions  were  ob- 
noxious to  nearly  the  entire  body  of  the  religious  people  of  that 
State.     It  could  not  have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 

t  The  historian  of  the  Uniyenity,  ia  speaking  of  the  fonnders  of  that  Institution,  says : 
*^  If  in  this  connection,  the  thanks  of  posterity  are  principally  dae  to  Mr.  Jcfiferson  and 
Mr.  Cabell,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  tnat  they  had  most  efficient  coadjutors ;  as  Messrs. 
Watson,  Boadnax,  Samuel  Taylor,  R.  Morris  (of  Hanover),  Gordon,  Stevenson,  and  many 
others  from  the  East ;  and  Johnson,  Baldwin,  Blackburn,  and  above  all,  a  Breckcnridge 
from  the  West"  (Introduction,  p.  xzxvi.)  We  shall  add  one  name  to  this  list,  that  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  who,  after  retiring  firom  the  office  of  Governor,  reen- 
tered the  Legislature  ttom  Albemarle ;  and  we  find  repeated  allusions  to  his  efficient  ^d, 
in  Cabell's  letters. 

*  He  succeeded  Mr.  Madison  in  1834,  but  resigned  two  Tears  later,  and  Chapman  John- 
son was  appointed.  Mr.  Johnson  resigned  in  1845,  and  Cab^  wai  rei^pointed,  and 
continued  m  the  office  until  his  death. 

VOL.  IIL — 30 
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per  literary  and  other  qualifications.  If  the  appointment;  was 
made  with  special  reference  to  Cooper's  theological  creed,  jtnd 
an  expected  propagation  of  it  through  him,  no  candid  man  could 
deny  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  exhibited  a  reprehensible 
motive,  and  involved  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  all  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's professions  in  regard  to  the  proper  and  constitutional  mode 
of  treating  the  different  religious  sects  in  the  foundation  of  the 
University. 

But  the  clergy  had  no  right,  without  waiting  for  further  de- 
velopments, to  go  beyond  the  obnoxious  appointment,  and  preach 
a  crusade  against  the  institution,^  And  no  liberal  member  of 
tliat  profession  would  have  assumed,  that  the  mere  appointment 
showed  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  propagation  of  Cooper's  reli- 
gious opinions  in  view,  had  they  understood  what  was  his  uni- 
form conduct  in  regard  to  the  relfgious  creeds  of  others.  The 
man  who  never  communicated  his  inner  religious  beliefs  to  more 
than  half  a  dozen  persons — who  never  communicated  them  to 
his  own  family,  except  so  far  as  he  conceived  it  necessary  to 
show  he  was  not  an  infidel  * — who  declined  communicating  them 
to  his  family  on  the  express  ground  that  it  would  be  improper, 
inasmuch  as  it  might  influence  their  views — would  not  be  likely 
to  turn  prosely ter  on  so  public  and  comprehensive  a  scale  as  that 
of  a  State  University.  Mr.  Jefferson  well  knew  that  suspicious 
and  watchful  eyes  were  upon  him — that  an  attempt  to  propagate 
tenets  obnoxious  to  the  Virginia  churches,  by  means  of  the  Uni- 
versity, could  not  be  concealed  for  a  day,  and  that  such  an 
attempt,  if  clearly  made  to  appear,  would  at  once  prove  fatal  to 
the  institution. 

There  was  a  magnanimous  class  of  clergymen  and  gentlemen 
in  Virginia  who  had  objected  to  Cooper's  appointment,  but  who 
were  completely  satisfied  by  his  withdrawal,  and  by  the  subse- 
quent appointments.  The  more  distant  echoes  of  the  misunder- 
standing did  not  so  rapidly  die  away,  or  rather,  new  charges 
were  brought  against  Mr.  Jefferson's  religious  'designs"  in 
founding  the  University.      Long  after  Cooper's  appointment 

»  We  do  not  apply  this  remark  to  ail  who  denounced  the  selection  of  Cooper.  We 
apprehend  it  does  not  apply  to  the  leading  Presbyterian  assailant,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Rice,  who  preached,  and  edited  a  religious  paper  at  Richmond.  We  have  not  seen  his 
articles,  but  the  apparently  candid  editor  of  the  History  of  the  University  describes  him 
as  a  courteous  and  liberal  man,  a  non-combatant  in  politics,  a  zealous  advocate  of  educa- 
tion,  and  a  known  friend  of  the  University. 

^  Sec  his  letter  to  his  daughter  Martha,  ante,  p.  45. 
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ceased  to  be  talked  about,  and  the  professorships  had  been 
otherwise  filled  (filled  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  immediate  auspices, 
and  according  to  his  wishes),  long  after  the  "Father  of  the  Uni- 
versity "  slept  in  his  grave  on  Monticello,  a  Review,  of  high 
literary  character,  and  known  to  be  supplied  with  matter  by  able 
clerical  pens,  assumed  that  Mr.  Jefferson  intended  the  Univer- 
sity as  "a  machine"  "for  the  work  of  proselyting;"  that* 
"  ardent,  generous,  gifted,  and  unsuspecting  youth  was  here  made 
the  victim  of  a  deliberate,  cold-blooded,  calculating  design  for 
its  corruption."  *  In  view  of  these  statements  and  various  oral 
traditions  of  analogous  tenor,  as  old  as  the  great  political  struggle 
of  1800,  we  took  pains  to  ascertain  from  the  two  surviving  original 
professors,  who  remain  in  the  United  States,  what  were  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  themselves  and  colleagues,  and  how  far  they 
had  reason  to  believe  those  opinions  influenced  their  selection. 
The  following  replies  were  received  : 

To  Hemrt  S.  Randall. 

FHiLADKLPHU,  May  28,  1866. 
Dear  Sib, 

I  am  not  able  to  give  jou  all  the  iDformation  you  require  relative  to  the 

first  Visitors  and  Professors  of  the  University.  The  Visitors,  I  believe  were  Messri. 
Jefferson,  Madison,  MOnroe,  Chapman  Johnson,  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Gen.  John  n. 
Cooke,  and  George  LoyalL  But  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  they  were  Unitarians 
or  Trinitarians.  I  believe  that  all  the  first  Professors  belonged  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  except  Dr.  Blaetterman,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  German  Lutheran ;  but  I 
think  there  was  no  one  except  Mr.  Lomax,  the  Professor  of  Law,  and  now  a  judge, 
who  was  a  communicant.  I  don^t  remember  that  I  ever  heard  the  religious  creeds 
of  either  Professors  or  Visitors  discussed  or  inquired  into  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  any 
one  else.  *  ••»••«» 

I  am,  very  respectfully  yours. 

GSOROB  TUCKEB. 


To  Henrt  S.  Randall. 

Pbiladklpeii,  June  1,  18M. 
Mt  dear  Sir  : 

•  ♦  •I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  Mr. 

Jefferson  was,  in  any  respect,  guided  in  his  selection  of  Professors  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  by  religious  considerations.  The  question  was  certainly  never  asked  me 
by  Mr.  Gilmer,  who  chose  some  of  the  Professors  in  England,  myself  among  the  rest ; 
and  in  all  my  conversations  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  sub- 
ject. I  was  an  Episcopalian,  so  was  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Key,  Mr.  Bonnycastle, 
and  Dr.  Emmet.    Dr.  Blaetterman,  I  think,  was  a  Lutheran ;  but  I  do  not  know 

1  See  the  New  York  Review  and  Quarterly  Church  Journal,  March,  1837,  p.  19. 
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00  much  about  his  religion  as  I  do  about  that  of  the  rest    There  certainlj  was  not 

a  Unitarian  among  us.' 

•  •••«•**• 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

ROBLBT   DUHGLUOX. 

The  Review  last  quoted*  also  declared,  "The  University 
was  opened,  and,  as  is  well  known,  all  religions  instruction  was 
excluded."  Long  before  the  institution  "  opened,"  namely  on 
the  7th  of  October  1822,  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  annual  report,  as 
Kector,  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary  Fund, 
said : 

**  In  the  same  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1818,'  it  was  stated  by  them  that 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  which  places  aU  sects  of 
religion  on  an  equal  footing,  with  the  jealousies  of  the  different  sects  in  guarding 
that  equality  from  encroachment  or  surprise,  and  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  favor  of  freedom  of  religion,  manifested  on  former  occasions,  they  had  not 
proposed  that  any  professorship  of  divinity  should  be  established  in  the  Uniycraity ; 
that  provision,  however,  was  made  for  giving  instruction  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  languages,  the  depositories  of  the  originals  and  of  tho  earliest  and  moat 
respected  authorities  of  the  faith  of  every  sect ;  and  for  courses  of  ethical  lectures, 
developing  those  moral  obligations  in  which  all  sects  agree ;  that  proccedmg  thus 
far  without  offence  to  the  constitution,  they  had  left  at  this  point  to  every  sect  to 
take  into  their  own  hands  the  office  of  further  instruction  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
each. 

*'  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  instruction  in  religious  opinions 
and  duties  was  meant  to  be  precluded  by  the  public  authorities,  as  indifferent  to 
the  interests  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  the  rolatioiis  which  exist  between  man 
and  his  Maker,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  those  relations,  arc  the  most  interesting 
and  important  to  every  human  being,  and  the  most  incumbent  on  his  study  and 
investigation.  Tlie  want  of  instruction  in  the  various  creeds  of  religious  faith 
existing  among  our  citizens,  presents  therefore  a  chasm  in  a  general  institution  of 
the  iL«eful  sciences.  But  it  was  thought  that  this  want,  and  the  intrustmcnt  to 
each  society  of  instruction  in  its  own  doctrines,  were  evils  of  less  danger  iliau  a 
porniissiou  to  the  public  authorities  to  dictate  modes  or  principles  of  religious 
iii.scruclion — or  than  opportunities  furnished  them  of  giving  countenance  or 
ascendency  to  any  one  sect  over  another.     A  remedy,  however,  has  been  suggested 

i  Messrs.  Lone  and  Key  were  subsequently  appointed  to  professorships  in  the  London 
University.  Professor  Bonnycastle  continued  in  the  Virginia  University  until  his  death,  in 
1*S41.  and'Professor  Emmet  (son  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet),  until  his  death  in  1842.  There 
w;is  not  an  obscure  man  among  the  professors  appointed  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  life — not 
die  wh(»se  private  character  and  general  religious  principles  do  not  readily  admit  of  suffi- 
cient showmg  to  satisfy  all  whether  he  was  likely  to  prove,  or  was  probably  selected 
with  reference  to  being  made,  an  instrument  for  the  religious  corruption  of  youth,  under 
anybody's  definition  of  that  word. 

*  We  simply  quote  the  New  York  Review  and  Quarterly  Church  Journal  as  contain- 
ing the  only  tangible  public  examples,  within  our  convenient  reach,  of  assertions  in 
regard  to  the  University,  which  in  their  general  import  have  not  been  uncommon  among 
the  enemies  of  Jefferson. 

^  Drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
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of  promUing  aspect,  which,  while  it  excludes  the  public  authorities  from  the  domi- 
nion of  religious  freedom,  would  give  to  the  sectarian  schools  of  divinity  the  full 
benefit  of  the  public  provisions  made  for  instruction  in  ^e  other  branches  of 
science.  These  branches  are  equally  necessary  to  the  divine  as  to  the  other  pro- 
fessional or  civil  characters,  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  calling  with 
understanding  and  usefulness.  It  has,  therefore,  been  in  contemplation,  and  sug- 
gested by  some  pious  individuals  who  perceive  the  advantages  of  associating  other 
studies  with  those  of  religion,  to  establish  their  religious  schools  on  the  confines  of 
the  University,  so  as  to  give  to  their  students  ready  and  convenient  access  and 
attendance  on  the  scientific  lectures  of  the  University,  and  to  maintain  by  that 
means  those  destined  for  the  religious  professions  on  as  high  a  standing  of  science 
and  of  personal  weight  and  respectability,  as  may  be  obtained  by  others  from  the 
benefits  of  the  University.  Such  establishments  would  offer  the  further  and  great 
advantage  of  enabling  the  students  of  the  University  to  attend  religious  exercises 
with  the  professor  of  their  particular  sect,  either  in  the  rooms  of  the  building, 
and  destined  to  that  purpose  under  impartial  regulations,  as  proposed  in  the  same 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  or  in  the  lecturing  room  of  such  professor.  To  such 
propositions  the  Visitors  are  disposed  to  lend  a  willing  ear,  and  would  think  it  their 
duty  to  give  every  encouragement  by  assuring  those  who  might  choose  such  a 
location  for  their  schools,  that  the  regulations  of  the  University  should  be  so 
modified  and  accommodated  as  to  give  every  facility  of  access  and  attendance  to 
their  students  with  such  regulated  use  also,  as  may  be  permitted  to  the  other  stu- 
dents, of  the  library,  which  may  hereafter  he  acquired,  either  by  public  or  private 
munificence  ;  but  always  understanding  that  these  schools  shall  be  independent  of 
the  University  and  of  each  other.  Such  an  arrangement  would  complete  the  circle 
of  the  useful  sciences  embraced  by  this  institution,  and  would  fill  the  chasm  now- 
existing,  on  principles  which  would  leave  inviolate  the  constitutional  freedom  of 
religion,  the  most  inalienable  and  sacred  of  all  human  rights  over  which  the  people 
and  authorities  of  this  State,  individually  and  publicly,  have  ever  manifested  the  most 
watchful  jealousy ;  and  could  their  jealousy  be  now  alarmed,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Legislature,  by  what  is  here  suggested,  the  idea  will  be  relinquished  on  any  surmises 
of  disapprobation  which  they  may  think  proper  to  express." 

If  the  proposition  here  made  to  the  different  sects,  on  terms 
60  liberal,  had  been  accepted  by  them,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia would  now  comprise  the  most  extensive  school  of  Theology 
in  the  world/     It  was  not  accepted. 

*  The  omission  in  the  plan  of  the  University,  to  make  provision  for  religions  instruc- 
tion, has  been  misconstrued  by  many  candid  persons  because  they  have  not  understood 
the  true  nature  of  that  institution.  They  look  round  on  the  American  colleges,  and  see 
such  a  provision  generiUlv  made  in  them.  But  these  schools  have  mostly  been  founded  by 
particular  sects,  and  if  they  have  received  State  aid,  it  has  been  in  consideration  that 
others,  founded  by  other  sects,  have  received  a  proportionate  degree  of  aid.  By  such  an 
arrangement,  each  college  may  employ  religious  teachers  of  the  denomination  of  its 
founders,  without  requiring  the  State,  when  extending  its  aid,  to  give  preference  to  a 
particular  sect,  and  without  unfairness  in  practice — because  every  pupil  can  choose  his 
own  school,  and  because  it  is  presumable  that  the  number  of  both  colleges  and  scholars 
of  each  Bcct,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  that  sect,  and  consequently  to  its 
contributions  to  and  claims  on  the  public  treasury.  But  none  of  our  State  governments 
have,  at  least  of  late  years,  assessed  their  population,  or  taken  their  public  mone^  to 
build  up  a  general  and  exclusive  system  of  schools  placed  under  the  relij^ous  supervision 
of  one  sect ;  nor  have  they  invited  a  struggle  between  sects  by  allowing  a  mcgority  of 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  offer  was  no  emptj  flonrisb.    Among  the 
enactments  the  University  were  engrafted  the  following : 

Ghaftib  II.  Sio.  1. 

27.  Should  the  religiooi  Beete  of  this  State,  or  aay  of  them,  aoeordhig  to  the  Ib- 
TitaUon  held  oat  to  then,  eetabUth  within,  or  ft4ii^<'^D^  ^  ^^  predncts  of  the  Uni- 
Tenity,  schooli  of  initmction  in  the  religion  of  their  sect,  the  stodeats  of  the 
UniTerrity  will  he  firee,  and  expected  Jto  attend  religions  worship  at  the  eetabUali* 
ment  of  their  respectiyo  sects,  in  the  mondng,  and  in  time  to  meet  their  School  ia 
the  Uniyerrity  at  its  stated  hovr. 

28.  The  students  of  snoh  religions  schools^  if  they  attend  any  School  of  the  Unl- 

patrons  or  pupils  to  lay  what  iect  shall  ezerofse  tnch  snpenrisioaf  either  gencrallT  or  in 
each  particolar  sohooL  No  sect  is  now  allowed  to  preacn  or  otherwise  inonloate  ns  ten- 
ets in  the  Gommon  schools  of  any  State.  In  most  of  the  States  there  is  ne  prorlrion  for 
religioQs  instroction  in  the  common  schools ;  and  in  some  it  is  directly  prohibited,  udefli 
as  a  purely  yoluntary  aflUr  onlride  of  school  hoars.  And  we  beUeye  It  Is  now  generally 
held  that  no  pupil  shall  be  compelled  to  join  in  any  reUgious  nrtiem  contruy  to  tM 
fkith  or  expressed  wishes  of  his  parents.  Yet  H  Is  not  cunomary  to  ipeak  of  thii  aa  an 
Intended  **«MiiifiBii"  of  religion  Ihmi  the  schools-H»  proof  of  a  oMfgn  to  cornyfunan- 
pectingyouth. 

the  Ylrfflnia  UnlTerslty  was  Intended  to  be  as  exclusiTe  In  Its  benelits,  so  ftu*  as  the 
-appropriation  of  the  pubUo  Amds  went,  ss  Is  the  system  of  common  schools  In  any  Itete. 
ivf^ee  pupils  were  to  be  selected  from  a  seconduy  class  of  Mhools,  and  the  fkee  poplls 
of  this  secondary  clais,  from  the  primary  schools— all  forming  parte  of  a  State  syatem  of 
education,  of  which  ttie  primary  schools  were  to  be  the' base,  and  theTlralnia  UniTeralty 
waa  to  be  the  apex— all  mainly  supported  by  public  Ihnds  taken  from  the  treasory,  or 
raised  by  taxation  on  the  people,  without  ruerence  to  their  religions  bellelb.  It  wa»a 
part  of  the  avowed  plan  and  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  UmVerdty,  that  It,  and  it 
alonCf  should  compItU  the  education  of  the  free  pupils  supported  by  the  public  f^ds.  It 
follows,  then,  that  if  that  institution  waa  placed  under  tne  reUgious  superrlaion  or  influ- 
ence of  any  particular  sect,  the  public  money  of  all  sects  would  be  usea  for  the  benefit  of 
one.  Nor  could  this  difficulty  be  obyiated,  as  has  been  sometimes  partially  done,  by 
employing  (literary)  professors  of  different  sects  to  take  turns  in  leading  in  religious  ser- 
Tices  and  preachings  because,  in  an  institution  belonging  to  the  whole  State,  and  purely 
excIuBivc  m  its  benefits,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  every  Pcct  contributing  to  the  pub* 
lie  ftmds,  its  turn  in  leading  in  religions  services  and  preaching,  and  conseqnentiy,  offi- 
cers of  the  institution  to  discharge  these  duties.  Bnt  tnere  are,  doubtless,  three  times  as 
manv  sects  in  Virginia  as  there  are  professors  of  the  University ;  and  probably  nobody 
would  consent  to  employ  the  public  f^nds  in  maintaining  an  army  of  mere  chaplains. 
And  again,  bow  could  the  religious  services  be  pro^oriionid  among  the  sects?  Should 
the  Unitarian  occupy  the  pulpit  as  often  as  the  Episcopalian,  one  representing  ten  or 
twentv  as  many  tax-payers  as  the  other  ?  Or  should  separate  chapels  be  built  for  all  the 
sects? 

There  were  but  two  praeiieable  alternatives.  Mr.  Jefferson  presented  one.  The  other 
was  to  leave  religious  instruction  in  the  University  on  the  same  footing  in  which  it  ia  left 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  different  States.  The  rejection  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  propo- 
sal, rendered  the  second  alternative  inevitable. 

While  there  can  be  no  good  around  for  treating  the  attitude  of  the  Ylrginia  University 
and  of  the  common  schools  of  uie  States  as  an  antagonistic  one  to  religion,  it  appears  to 
us  that  no  reflecting  msn  can  fail  to  deplore  the  unnatural  divorce  between  religious  and 
intellectual  culture,  which  circumstances  compel  in  the  public  schools  of  our  country, 
unless  we  choose  to  establish  State  religions,  or  unless  we  throw  back  popular  education 
on  that  voluntary  basis  which  never  has  succeeded  in  snppljring  even  rudimentary  educa- 
tion to  the  general  mass  of  any  numerous  people.  Never  was  there  a  more  false,  or  a  more 
dangerous  dogma — quite  too  prevalent  in  our  country — that  *'  our  common  schools,"  of 
themselves,  insure  society  ana  the  State ;  that  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  one 
or  two  other  elementary  branches,  is  a  suflScient  pledge  in  general  of  good  citizen- 
ship. Home  and  church  influences  may  supply  the  religious  *^  cnasm,"  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
termed  it,  in  public  education — ^but  these  influences  are  sometimes  wanting — and  in  all 
cases  they  would  be  vastly  strengthened  and  benefited  by  a  systematic  didly  reb'gioua 
culture  in  the  schools.  The  want  of  the  latter  element  is  the  great  defect  of  American 
public  education. 
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versity,  shall  be  considered  as  students  of  the  IJniyersUy,  subject  to  the  same  regu- 
ations,  and  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  priTileges. 

And  these  continue  to  be  laws  of  the  University  to  the  present 
time.  A  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Dr.  Cooper,  of  November  2d, 
1822,  shows  that  he  then  was  under  the  expectation  that  the  reli- 
gious sects  would  accept  the  offer  thus  made  to  them,  and  that 
he  considered  it  highly  desirable  that  they  should  do  so. 

We  go  back  to  Mr  Jefferson's  miscellaneous  correspondence 
in  1820.  The  appalling  sacrifice  of  private  property  which 
took  place  that  year  in  Virginia,  was  thus  described  to  H.  Nel- 
son, March  12th,  fully  verifying  Colonel  Benton's  already  quoted 
statements : 

"  This  State  is  in  a  condition  of  unparalleled  distress.  The  sudden  reduction  of 
the  circulating  medium  from  a  plethorj  to  all  but  annihilation  is  producing  au 
entire  revolution  of  fortune.  In  other  places  I  have  known  lauds  sold  by  the 
sheriff  for  one  yearns  rent ;  beyond  the  mountain  we  hear  of  good  slaves  selling  for 
one  hundred  dollars,  good  horses  for  five  dollars,  and  the  sherifEi  generally  the  pur- 
chasers. Our  produce  is  now  selling  at  market  for  one-third  of  its  price,  before 
this  commercial  catastrophe,  say  flour  at  three  and  a  quarter  and  three  and  a  half 
dollars  the  barrel.  We  should  have  less  right  to  expect  relief  from  our  legislators 
if  they  had  been  the  establishers  of  the  unwise  system  of  banks.  A  remedy  to  a 
certain  degree  was  practicable,  that  of  reducing  the  quantum  of  circulation  gradu- 
ally to  a  level  with  that  of  the  countries  with  which  we  have  commerce,  and  an 
eternal  abjuration  of  paper.  But  they  have  adjourned  without  doing  anything.  I 
fear  local  insurrections  against  these  horrible  sacrifices  of  property.*' 

On  hearing  that  Spain  had  declined  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
the  previous  year,  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas,  by  which  the 
United  States  had  surrendered  Texas  to  Spain,  Jefferson  wrote 
to  the  President  (May  14th): 

**  I  confess  to  you  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  non-ratification  of  the  Spanish  treaty. 
Our  assent  to  it  has  proved  our  desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  Spain  :  their 
dissent,  the  imbecility  and  malignity  of  their  government  towards  us,  have  placed 
them  in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  that  is  well ;  but  to  us  the  province 
of  Techas  will  be  the  richest  State  of  our  Union,  without  any  exception.  Its 
southern  part  will  make  more  sugar  than  we  can  consume,  and  the  Red  river,  on  its 
north,  is  the  most  luxuriant  country  on  earth.  Florida,  moreover,  is  ours.  Every 
nation  in  Europe  considers  it  such  a  right  We  need  not  care  for  its  occupation  iu 
time  of  peace,  and,  in  war,  the  first  cannon  makes  it  ours  without  offence  to  any- 
body. The  friendly  advisements,  too,  of  Russia  and  France,  as  well  as  the  change 
of  government  in  Spain,  now  ensured,  require  a  further  and  respectful  forbearance^ 
While  their  request  will  rebut  the  plea  of  proscriptive  possession,  it  will  give  us  & 
right  to  their  approbation  when  taken  in  the  maturity  of  circumstances.  I  really- 
think,  too,  that  neither  the  state  of  our  finances,  the  condition  of  our  country,  not 
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the  public  opinion,  urges  us  to  precipitation  into  war.  The  treaty  has  had  the 
yaluable  efTect  of  strengthening  our  title  to  the  Techas,  because  the  cession  of  the 
Floridas  in  exchange  for  Techas  imports  an  acknowledgment  of  our  right  to  it. 
This  province,  moreover,  the  Floridas  and  possibly  Cuba,  will  join  us  on  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence,  a  measure  to  which  their  new  goTcmment 
will  probably  accede  voluntarily.** 

In  a  letter  to  Short,  August  4th,  we  have  the  "  Monroe  Doc- 
trine "  full  blown : 

"From  many  conversations  with  him,  [M.  Correa,  appointed  minister  to 
Brazil,  by  the  Government  of  Portugal],  I  hope  he  sees,  and  will  promote  in  fiij 
new  situation,  the  advantages  of  a  cordial  fraternization  among  all  the  American 
nations,  and  the  importance  of  their  coalescing  in  an  American  system  of  policy, 
totally  independent  of  and  unconnected  with  that  of  Europe.  The  day  is  not  dis- 
tant, when  we  may  formally  require  a  meridian  of  partition  through  the  ocean 
which  separates  the  two  hemispheres,  on  the  hither  side  of  which  no  European  gun 
shall  ever  be  heard,  nor  an  American  on  the  other ;  and  when,  during  the  rage  of 
the  eternal  wars  of  Europe,  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  within  our  regions,  shaU  lie 

down  together  in  peace. 

«  •  «  • 

**  The  principles  of  society  there  and  here,  then,  are  radically  different,  and  I 
hope  no  American  patriot  will  ever  lose  sight  of  the  essential  policy  of  interdicting 
in  the  seas  and  territories  of  both  Americas,  the  ferocious  and  sanguinary  contests 
of  Europe.     I  wish  to  see  this  coalition  begun." 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  approve  of  all  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Republican  party  in  Congress,  under  Mr.  Monroe's  Admin- 
istration, lie  lost,  however,  none  of  his  personal  confidence  in 
the  President's  principles.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  December 
25th,  he  thus  hinted  at  the  measures  he  disliked : 

'*  As  to  the  two  Presidents,  late  and  now  in  office,  I  know  them  both  to  be  of 
principles  as  truly  republican  as  any  men  living.  If  there  be  anything  amiss,  there- 
fore, in  the  present  state  of  our  aflair.^,  as  the  formidable  deficit  lately  unfolded  to  u? 
indicates,  I  ascribe  it  to  the  inattention  of  Conf^rcss  to  their  duties,  to  their  unwise 
dissipation,  and  waste  of  the  public  contributions.  They  seemed,  some  little  while 
ago,  to  be  at  a  loss  for  objects  wheieon  to  throw  away  the  supposed  fathomless 
funds  of  the  treasury.  I  had  feared  the  result,  because  I  saw  among  them  some  of 
my  old  fellow-laborers,  of  tried  and  known  principles,  yet  often  in  their  minorities. 
I  am  aware  that  in  one  of  their  most  ruinous  vagaries,  the  people  were  themselves 
betrayed  into  the  same  phrensy  with  their  representatives.  The  deficit  produced, 
and  a  heavy  tax  to  supply  it,  will,  I  trust,  bring  both  to  their  sober  senses." 

All  the  Republicans  were  not  so  tolerant  towards  Monroe's 
course,  but  he  was  reelected  President,  in  1820,  without  any 
opposition.      Only  one  vote  in  the  electoral  college  was  cast 
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against    him,    that    of   Governor    William    Plumer  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

Various  expressions  of  familiar  opinions,  made  during  this 
year,  do  not  require  repetition.  To  several  correspondents 
Mr.  Jefferson  complained  that  the  wrist  fractured  or  dislocated 
in  'France  in  1786,  and  which  had  never  entirely  recovered,  was 
now  becoming  so  stiff  from  the  effects  of  age,  that  writing  was 
a  slow  and  painful  operation  to  him.  His  general  ihealth  was 
not  good.  As  early  as  November  of  the  preceding  year  (1819) 
he  had  been  nearly  rendered  unable  to  walk,  by  a  swelling  of 
his  limbs,  occasioned  by  debility ;  but  he  continued  to  ride  daily 
to  the  University,  a  distance,  going  and  retmuing,  of  eight  miles, 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  He  placed  a  tele- 
scope on  one  of  the  terraces  of  his  house,  which  enabled  him  to 
see  from  thence  how  the  workmen  were  employed  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  He  was  earnestly  urged  by  his  physician  in  the 
opening  of  1820,  to  suspend  this  unremitting  care  and  activity, 
by  making  a  long  visit  to  Poplar  Forest ;  but  he  could  not  then 
tear  himself  from  his  favorite  employment,  and  the  journey  was 
deferred  until  November.  It  was  consequently  made  with 
much  lees  benefit,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  felt  himself 
only  in  a  state  of  "  slow  and  uncertain  convalescence." 

His  constitution,  however,  rallied  in  the  spring  of  1821,  and 
this  was  a  year  to  him  of  health  and  activity.  His  appearance 
at.  this  time  of  life  may  be  judged  by  Sully's  portrait  at 
West  Point,  which  the  painter  made  a  journey  to  Monticello 
to  execute. 

Timothy  Pickering  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  February,  1821, 
inclosing  to  him  a  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  and 
making  what  was  regarded  as  some  kind  of  personal  overture, 
as  appears  in  the  following  paragraph  of  the  reply,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 27th : 

"  I  hare  received,  sir,  your  favor  of  the  12th,  and  I  assure  you  I  received  it 
with  pleasure.  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  we  have  differed  in  political  opinions ; 
but  I  can  say  with  equal  truth,  that  I  never  suffered  a  political  to  become  a  per- 
sonal difference.  I  have  been  left  on  this  ground  by  some  friends  whom  I  dearly 
loved,  but  I  was  never  the  first  to  separate.  With  some  others,  of  politics  different 
from  mine,  I  have  continued  in  the  warmest  friendship  to  this  day,  and  to  all,  and 
to  yourself  particularly,  I  have  ever  done  moral  justice.'' 

This  is  as  purely  characteristic  as  was  the  fact  that  Picker- 
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ing,  three  years  later,  yrithout  a  particle  of  new  personal  aggres- 
sion from  Mr.  Jcfferaon,  made  that  most  offensive  and  malignant 
attack  on  him  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  Mazzei  letter.  M 

Jefferson  wrote  to  General  Djlarbom,  August  17th  : 

**  I  am  happy  to  hear  of  his  [John  AdtniB^s]  good  health.  I  think  he  will  out- 
live us  all)  I  mean  the  Declaration-men,  although  our  senior  since  the  death  of 
Colonel  Floyd.  It  is  a  race  in  which  I  harof^no  ambition  to  win.  Man,  like  the 
fruit  he  eats,  has  his  period  of  ripeness.  Like  that,  too,  if  he  continues  longer 
hanging  to  the  stem,  it  is  but  a  useless  and  \Bisightly  appendage.*^ 

Adams  wrote  to  Jefferson,  September  24th : 

**  As  Brother  Floyd  has  gone,  I  am  now  the  oldest  of  the  little  Congressional 
group  that  remain.  I  may,  therefore,  rationally  hope  to  be  the  first  to  depart ; 
and  as  you  arc  the  youngest  and  most  energetic  in  mind  and  body,  you  may  there? 
fore  rationally  hope  to  be  the  last  to  take  your  flight,  and  to  rake  up  the  fire,  as 
Father  Sherman,  who  always  staid  to  the  last,  and  commonly  two  days  afterwards, 
used  to  flay,  ^  that  it  was  his  office  to  sit  up  and  rake  the  ashes  over  the  coals.* 
And  much  satisfaction  may  you  have  in  your  office.*' 

Mr.  Jefferson's  customary  views  in  regard  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  different  branches  of  the  General  Government  of 
each  other,  and  of  the  attempts  of  the  judiciary  to  encroach  on 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments,  are  frequently 
repeated  in  1821.  Col.  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Judge  Roane,  and 
Jefferson's  son-in-law  Governor  Randolph  (elected  Governor  in 
1S19),  desired  him  to  permit  some  of  his  letters  on  this  topic  to 
be  published.  lie  declined  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
"  exactly  proper  "  for  publication — that  they  "  contained  matter 
which  might  give  offence  to  the  judges  without  adding  strength 
to  the  opinion."  He  therefore  prepared  a  draft  which  he 
allowed  to  be  printed  in  which  all  offensive  expressions  were 
omitted. 

He  wrote  Mr.  Macon,  November  23d,  the  same  year : 

**  My  confidence,  as  you  kindly  observed,  has  been  often  abused  by  the  publica- 
tion of  my  letters  for  the  purposes  of  interest  or  vanity,  and  it  has  been  to  rae  the 
source  of  much  pain  to  be  exhibited  before  the  public  in  fornix  not  meant  for  theni. 
I  receive  letters  expressed  in  the  most  friendly  and  even  affectionate  term?,  some- 
times, perliaps,  askin*^  my  opinion  on  some  subject.  I  cannot  refuse  to  answer 
such  letters,  nor  can  I  do  it  drily  and  suspiciously.  Among  a  score  or  two  of  such 
correspondents,  one  perhaps  betrays  me.  I  feel  it  raortifyingly,  but  conclude  I  had 
better  incur  one  treachery  than  offend  a  score  or  two  of  good  people.     I  sometimes 
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expressly  desire  that  mj  letter  may  not  be  published ;  but  this  is  so  like  requesting 
a  man  not  to  steal  or  cheat,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it  after  I  have  done  it.*^ 

There  are  other  interesting  letters  of  1821,  but  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  year  was  lighter  than  usual,  owing  to  the  activity 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  occupations. 

He  wrote,  March  6th,  1822,  to  Jedediah  Morse,  who  proposed 
to  him  to  become  a  member  of  a  Society  for  the  civilization  and 
improvement  of  the  Indian  tribes.  It  was  to  consist  of  ex-Pre- 
sidents, heads  of  Departments,  the  United  States  Judiciary, 
Governors  of  States,  Members  of  Congress,  General  Officers  of 
the  Array,  Presidents  of  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries, 
the  Clergy,  etc.,  etc.,  ex  officio^  and  of  such  private  individuals 
as  would  pay  a  certain  price  for  membership.  Mr.  Jefferson 
declared  that  the  expressed  object  of  the  association  was  "  one 
which  he  had  ever  had  much  at  heart,"  but  he  declined  to  be- 
come a  member  of  it,  stating  his  objections  at  length  to  its 
nature  and  magnitude.  These  were  in  part  similar  to  those 
urged  at  an  earlier  day  by  himself  and  Franklin  against  the 
Cincinnati. 

Party  animosity  continued  to  burn  against  Jefferson.  He  was 
accused  in  the  newspapers  by  a  writer  signing  himself  "  A  Na- 
tive Virginian,"  of  having  overdrawn  his  account  as  Minister  to 
France,  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  dollars !  Jefferson  replied,  May  13th,  in  a  public  letter  to 
Messrs.  Kitchie  &  Gooch,  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer.  The 
assailant  returned  to  the  charge,  sustaining  himself  by  quoting 
pretended  entries  from  the  public  accounts — aware,  doubtless, 
that  their  forged  character  could  not  be  proved  from  the  original 
documents,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Register's  office  when 
the  public  buildings  were  burned  by  the  British  in  1814.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  for  this  ingenious  knave,  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  preserved  a  press  copy  of  his  public  account  with  the 
Government.  In  his  answer,  he  also  cited  numerous  entries  in 
his  private  account  books.  We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  ex- 
amine the  originals,  and  those  feeling  any  further  curiosity  in 
the  matter  will  find  it  explained  in  Appendix.* 

Nothing  can  be  given  more  strictly  (and  it  may  be  added, 
interestingly)  biographical,  at  this  period,  than  the  following : 

*  See  Appenbiz,  No.  31. 
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To  JoHH  Adams. 

It  is  very  long,  my  dear  dt^  since  I  have  written  to  yoo.  Ky  dislocated  wrist 
is  now  become  so  stiff  that  I  write  slow  and  with  pain,  and  therefore  write  as  Bttlo 
as  I  can.  Yet  it  is  doe  to  mntual  friendship  to  ask  once  in  a  while  how  we  do.  Tin 
papers  tell  us  that  Oeneral  Stark  is  off  at  the  age  of  98.  Oiarles  Thompson  still 
llTes  at  about  the  same  age,  cheerful,  slender  as  a  grasshopper,  and  so  much  with- 
out memory  that  he  scarcely  recognises  the  members  of  his  household.  An  intfanate 
friend  of  his  called  on  htm  not  long  since ;  it  was  diiBcolt  to  make  him  reooOaotwho 

he  wiUi  and,' sitting  one  hour,  he  told  him  the  ssme  story  fonr  times  over,    b  this 
Tgff^*--— - --    *" 

"WithlabMiifi^p 
To  tread  our  former  fbotit«psf  paeetlMroimd 
Itenialf— to  beat  and  boat 
The  beaton  track?  to  mo  what  wo  haTO  mob, 
To  taito  tbe  taitodf  o*«r  our  palatot  to  decant 
Another  rintafef* 

It  is  at  most  but  the  life  of  a  cabbage ;  surely  not  worth  a  wish.  When  all  ov 
frusulties  hsTC  left,  or  are  leaving  us,  one  by  one^sight,  hearing,  memory— ereiy 
arenue  of  pleasing  sensation  is  dosed,  and  athumy,  debility,  and  malaise  left  In  their 
places — when  friends  of  our  youth  are  all  gone,  and  a  generation  is  risen  around  as 
whom  we  know  not^  is  death  an  eril  ? 

**  When  one  by  one  our  tlei  are  torn. 
And  Mend  fh)in  Mend  !•  middled  llNioni, 
When  man  li  left  alone  to  mourn, 

OhI  then  how  iweet  it  !•  to  diel 
When  trembling  limbs  reftise  their  wel|^t, 
And  films  slow  gathering  dhn  the  sight, 
When  clouds  obscure  the  mental  light 

*Tls  nature^s  kindest  boon  to  die  I'* 

I  really  think  so.  I  have  ever  dreaded  a  doting  old  age ;  and  my  health  ba2 
been  generally  so  good,  and  is  now  so  good,  that  I  dread  it  stilL  The  rapid  decline 
of  my  strength  during  the  last  winter  has  made  me  hope  sometimes  that  I  see  land. 
During  summer  I  enjoy  its  temperature,  but  I  shudder  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
and  wish  I  could  sleep  through  it  with  the  dormouse,  and  only  wake  with  him  In 
spring,  if  ever.  They  say  that  Stark  could  walk  about  his  room.  I  am  told  you 
walk  well  and  firmly.  I  can  only  reach  my  garden,  and  that  with  sensible  fatigue. 
I  ride,  however,  daily.  But  reading  is  my  delight.  I  should  wish  never  to  put  pen 
to  paper ;  and  the  more  because  of  the  treacherous  practice  some  people  have  of 
publishing  one^s  letters  without  leave.  Lord  Mansfield  declared  it  a  breach  of  trust, 
and  punishable  at  law.  I  think  it  should  be  a  penitentiary  felony  ;  yet  you  will  have 
seen  that  they  have  drawn  me  out  into  the  arena  of  the  newspapers ; '  although  I 
know  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  buckle  on  the  armor  of  youth,  yet  my  indignation  would 
not  permit  me  passively  to  receive  the  kick  of  an  ass. 

To  turn  to  the  news  of  the  day,  it  seems  that  the  Cannibals  of  Europe  are  going 
to  eating  one  another  again.  A  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  is  like  the  battle 
of  the  kite  and  snake.    Whichever  destroys  the  other,  leaves  a  destroyer  the  lees 

»  Alluding  to  his  letters  to  Bitchie  &  Gooch,  hi  reply  to  a  "Native  Virginian." 
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for  the  world.  This  pugnacioas  humor  of  mankind  seems  to  be  the  law  of  his 
nature,  one  of  the  obstacles  to  too  great  multiplication  provided  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  universe.  The  cocks  of  the  henyard  kHl  one  another.  Bears,  bulls,  rams,  do 
the  same.  And  the  horse,  in  his  wild  state,  kills  all  the  young  males,  until  worn  down 
with  age  and  war,  some  vigorous  youth  kills  him,  and  takes  to  himself  the  harem  of 
females.  I  hope  we  shall  prove  how  much  happier  for  man  the  Quaker  policy  is, 
and  that  the  life  of  the  feeder  is  better  than  that  of  the  fighter;  and  it  is  some 
consolation  that  the  desolation  by  these  maniacs  of  one  part  of  the  earth  is  the  means 
of  improving  it  in  other  parts.  Let  the  latter  be  our  office,  and  let  us  milk  the  cow, 
while  the  Russian  holds  her  by  the  horns,  and  the  Turk  by  the  tuL  God  bless  you, 
and  give  you  health,  strength,  and  good  spirits,  and  as  much  of  life  as  you  think 
worth  having. 

Mr.  Adams  suggested  the  publication  of  this  letter,  to  pro- 
tect the  writer  of  it,  in  future,  from  the  annoyances  of  which  he 
complained.  Jefferson  so  far  assented  as  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  discretion  of  his  friend.  The  following  mournfully  sound- 
ing extract  from  his  reply,  contains  some  astonishing  state- 
ments : 

"  I  do  not  know  how  far  you  may  suffer,  as  I  do,  under  the  persecution  of  let- 
ters, of  which  every  mail  brings  a  fresh  load.  They  are  letters  of  inquiry,  for  the 
most  part,  always  of  good  will,  sometimes  from  friends  whom  I  esteem,  but  much 
oftener  from  persons  whose  names  are  unknown  to  me,  but  written  kindly  and 
civilly,  and  to  which,  therefore,  civility  requires  answers.  Perhaps  the  better  known 
failure  of  your  hand  in  its  function  of  writing  may  shield  you  in  greater  degree 
from  this  distress,  and  so  far  qualify  the  misfortune  of  its  disability.  I  happened  to 
turn  to  my  letter-list  some  time  ago,  and  a  curiosity  was  excited  to  count  those  re- 
ceived in  a  single  year.  It  was  the  year  before  the  last.  I  found  the  number  to  be 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  many  of  them  requiring  answers  of  ela- 
borate research,  and  all  to  be  answered  with  due  attention  and  consideration.  Take 
an  average  of  this  number  for  a  week  or  a  day,  and  I  will  repeat  the  question  sug- 
gested by  other  considerations  in  mine  of  the  1st.  Is  this  life?  At  best  it  is  but 
the  life  of  a  roill-horse,  who  sees  no  end  to  his  circle  but  in  death.  To  such  a  life, 
that  of  a  cabbage  is  paradise.  It  occurs  then,  that  my  condition  of  existence,  truly 
stated  in  that  letter,  if  better  known,  might  check  the  kind  indiscretions  which  are 
so  heavily  oppressing  the  departing  hours  of  life.  Such  a  relief  would,  to  me,  be  an 
ineffable  blessing.  But  yours  of  the  11th,  equally  interesting  and  affecting,  should 
accompany  that  to  which  it  is  an  answer.  The  two,  taken  together,  would  excite  a 
joint  interest,  and  place  before  our  fellow-citizens  the  present  condition  of  two 
ancient  servants,  who  having  faithfully  performed  their  forty  or  fifty  campaigns, 
Ktipendiis  omnibus  exphtis^  have  a  reasonable  claim  to  repose  from  all  disturbance 
in  the  sanctuary  of  invalids  and  superannuates.^  . 

mm 

What  a  lesson  this  to  the  herd  of  epistolary  lion-hunters,  and 
to  a  smaller  and  less  ambitious  class  of  persecutors,  who  only 
forget  that  some  thousands  of  other  persons  are  as  likely  as  them- 
selves to  desire  the  opinions  or  the  autograph  of  such  a  man  as 
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Jefferson  !  The  latter  here  carries  the  idea,  that  he  expected  to 
answer  all  these  letters.  We  have  already  stated  that  it  was  his 
uniform  custom  to  answer  every  one  the  matter  and  language  of 
which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  having  come  from  a  respectable 
person.  The  number  of  letters  for  the  year  here  referred  to  (1820), 
published  in  the  larger  or  Congress  edition  of  his  works,  is  twenty 
— less  than  a  sixty-third  of  those  presumably  written.  He  left,  at 
his  death,  copies  of  about  sixteen  thousand  letters  written  by  him- 
self * — and  this  was  a  trifling  number  compared  with  those  which 
he  had  written  without  retaining  copies. 

In  a  letter  to  William  T.  Barry,  July  2d,  Jefferson  said : 

**  Whether  the  surrender  of  our  opponents,  their  reception  into  our  camp,  their, 
assumption  of  our  name,  and  apparent  accession  to  our  objects,  may  strengthen  or 
weaken  the  genuine  principles  of  republicanism,  may  be  a  good  or  an  evil,  is  jet  to 
be  seen.  I  consider  the  party  division  of  whig  and  tory  the  most  wholesome  which 
can  exist  in  any  government,  and  well  worthy  being  nourished,  to  keep  oat  those 
of  a  more  dangerous  character/* 

The  first  part  of  this  remark  applies  to  the  support  of  Monroe 
by  the  Federalists,  at  his  second  election,  and  the  obliteration  of 
ancient  party  lines  during  the  "  era  of  good  feeling,"  as  it  was 
called.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  compromiser  in  action  among  poli- 
tical friends,  a  conciliator  in  practice  towards  opponents,  but 
never  a  syncrctist  in  principle.  lie  lived  to  believe  that  the 
fears  above  expressed  were  vindicated  by  the  results. 

Mr.  Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  October  15th,  saying 
that  he  had  always  imputed  to  the  latter  the  measure  of  con- 
structing vessels  of  war  to  protect  our  Mediterranean  commerce, 
in  Wasliington's  Administration — that  he  believed  "  the  navy 
was  "  Jefferson's  "  child."  He  assigned  several  reasons  for  this 
opinion,  and  said  that  he  had  "personal  evidence  "  that  "  Hamil- 
ton was  averse  to  the  measure,"  and  "  that  Washington  was  averse 
to  a  navy,  he  had  full  proof  from  his  own  lips,  in  many  different 
conversations,  some  of  them  at  length,  in  which  he  [Washing- 
ton] always  insisted  that  it  was  only  building  and  arming  ships 
for  the  English."  He  supposed  Knox  to  havje  "assisted  in 
ushering  "  the  child  "  into  the  world,"  and  that  if  the  Attomey- 

»  And  he  had  preserved  about  twenty-sLx  thoupand  letters,  addressed  to  him.  We 
state  both  of  these  numbers  on  the  authority  of  the  legatee  of  his  manuscript  papen, 
Colonel  T.  J.  Randolph. 
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General  (whom  he  erroneously  supposes  to  have  been  Bradford 
instead  of  Randolph)  was  on  the  same  side,  "  the  majority  was 
clear." 

Jefferson  replied  Kovember  1st,  that  be  had  himself  favored 
the  construction  of  the  vessels — that  he  "  thought  General 
Washington  approved  of  bnilding  vessels  of  war  to  that  extent  '* 
— that  he  knew  General  Knox  did — that  Hamilton  and  Ran- 
dolph's opinions  on  the  occasion  were  entirely  forgotten  by  him 
— that  his  correspondent,  Mr.  Adams,  "  was  well  known  to  have 
ever  been  an  advocate  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Themistocles,"  etc. 

To  a  grandson,  absent  from  Monticello,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
the  following  letters : 

.     To  Framcib  £ffi8,  Hillbbooe. 

UoiTinuo,  JoH.  1,  lgl>. 
DiiB  Fun  CIS, 

Leschot  has  repaired  Vn.  Eppes'i  watcb,  toi  changed  the  pipe  o(  the 
key,  but  the  walch  was  so  short  a  time  in  his  hands  that  sb«  could  not  be  veil  rega- 
lated;  ehc  will  (herefore  probabi;  need  further  regulation  to  mske  her  keep  good 
time,  t  am  sorry  you  are  disappointed  In  your  teacher,  but  it  depends  on  yourself 
whether  this  Is  of  any  conscTgucnce.  A  master  is  necessary  only  to  those  who  re- 
quire comptilsioQ  to  get  their  IctBons.  As  to  inetruclioo,  a  traoslation  supplies  the 
place  of  a  teacher.  Get  the  lessons  first  by  dictionary,  and  then  instead  of  saying 
It  to  a  niuitcr,  go  over  it  with  the  transtatlon,  and  that  will  tell  you  nhetber  yOD 
haTe  got  it  truly.  Dacier's  Horace  is  admirable  for  this.  As  to  parsing,  you  can  do 
Chat  by  yourself,  both  na  to  parts  of  speech  nnd  syntax.  Tou  can  perfect  yourself 
too  in  your  Greek  gramniBr,  as  well  alone  as  with  a  teacher.  Your  SpanUh,  too, 
should  be  kept  up.  All  depends  on  your  own  resolution  to  sticli  ss  uloaely  to  jour 
book  Bs  if  a  mister  was  looking  over  you.  If  Dr.  Cooper  comes  to  us  he  nil!  epea 
our  Grammar  School  the  1st  of  April     We  shall  be  decided  in  a  few  days,  and  I 

will  let  you  know pKMnt  m;  respects  to  Urs.  Eppes,  and  be  assured 

of  m;  constant  alTectlon. 

TU.  jErHRSOM. 


To  Fundi  Errn,  Hillbmwe. 

Porua  loanr,  Stpt.  H,  IMO. 
DiAB  FaiMcis, 

I  leave  st  Flood's,  with  this  letter,  a  pocket  containing  three 
Tolumet,  from  my  petit  fortont  library,  containing  aortral  tr«gedi«i  of  E 
some  of  SophoclM,  and  one  of  .Cschylua.    Ths  Snt  j«B  ^  fisd  ■ 
tolerably  so ;  the  last,  incomprcheiuible  in  his  fli  ~ 
has  come  to  us  so  matllated  sad  dofPotiTSi  4i 
amendments  by  hii  cammcntal 
our  measured  dlBtauec 
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morning,  and  shall  be  at  Monticello  the  next  night.    From  there  you  shall  hear  from 

me  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  October.    By  that  time  I  shall  either  see  Dr. 

Cooper,  or  know  that  I  shall  not  see  him.    I  was  deceived  in  the  weather  the  day  we 

left  Millbrook.     We  passed  through  two  hours  of  very  heavy  rain,  and  got  to  FloodTa 

at  11  oVlock,  where  we  staid  the  day.    We  didn't  suffer  ourselves,  but  the  serrants 

got  very  wet.    Present  our  cordial  love  to  the  family.    Ever  and  affectionately 

yours, 

Th.  Jefferson. 


To  Francis  Eppes,  Ck)LnMBiA,  South  Oarouna. 

HorncBLLO,  OcL  8,  1890. 
Dear  Francis^ 

Your  letter  of  the  28th  came  to  hand  yesterday,  and  as  I  suppose  yon 
are  now  about  leaving  Richmond  for  Columbia,  this  letter  will  be  addressed  to  the 
latter  place.  I  consider  you  as  having  made  such  proficiency  in  Latin  and  Greek 
that,  on  your  arrival  at  Columbia,  you  may  at  once  commence  the  study  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  as  you  may  well  attend  two  professors  at  once,  I  advise  you  to  enter 
immediately  with  those  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry ;  after  these  go  on  to  Astro- 
nomy, Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  Botany.  I  say  nothing  of  Miner- 
alogy or  Geology,  because,  I  presume,  they  will  be  comprehended  in  the  Chemical 
course.  Nor  shall  I  say  anything  of  other  branches  of  science,  but  that  you  should 
lose  no  time  on  them  until  the  accomplishment  of  those  above-named,  before  which 
time  we  shall  have  opportunities  of  further  advising  together.  I  hope  you  will  be 
permiucd  to  enter  at  once  into  a  course  of  meUJumaticSj  which  will  itself  take  up  all 
that  is  useful  in  Euclid,  and  that  you  will  not  be  required  to  go  formally  through 
the  usual  books  of  Geometry.  That  would  be  a  waste  of  time  which  you  have 
not  to  spare,  and  if  you  cannot  cuter  the  Mathematical  school  without  it,  do  not 
enter  it  at  all,  but  engage  in  the  other  sciences  above  mentioned.  Your  Latin  and 
Gre?k  should  be  kept  up  as?siduoiisly,  by  reading  at  spare  hours ;  and  discontinuing 
the  desultory  reading  of  the  schools,  I  would  advise  you  to  undertake  a  regular 
course  of  History  and  Poetry,  in  both  languages.  In  Greek  go  first  tlirough  the  Cyro- 
pa'diu,  and  ihon  read  Herodotus,  Thucydidcs,  Xenophon's  Hellenics  and  Anabasis, 

\s   Alexander,    and   Plutarch's  Lives,  for   prose    reading — Homer's    Iliad  and 

0'!ys>^ey,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  in  poetry,  and  Demosthenes  in  oratory,  alternating 
prose  and  ver.sc  a^  most  agreeable  to  yourself.  In  Latin,  read  Livy,  Cai'sar,  Sallust, 
Tacitus,  Cicero's  Philosophies,  and  some  of  his  orations  in  prose — and  Virgil,  Ovid's 
Mctaiiiorplioses,  Horace,  Terence  and  Juvenal  for  poetry  ;  after  all  tht^-e,  you  will  find 
still  many  ut  secondary  grade  to  employ  future  years,  and  especially  those  of  old  age 
and  retirement.  Let  me  hear  from  vou  as  soon  as  you  shall  have  taken  your  stand 
in  college,  and  give  me  a  general  view  of  the  courses  pursued  there,  and  from  time 
fo  time  afterwards  advise  me  of  your  progress.  I  will  certainly  write  to  you  occa- 
sionally ;  but  you  will  not  exi)ect  it  very  frequently,  as  you  know  how  slowly  and 
painfully  my  stillened  wrist  now  permits  me  to  write,  and  how  much  I  am  oppressed 
by  a  general  and  revolting  correspondence,  wearing  me  down  with  incessant  labor, 
instead  of  leaving  me  to  the  tranquil  happiness  with  which  reading  and  lighter  occu- 
pations would  fill  pleasantly  what  remains  to  me  of  life.  I  had  written  to  Dr. 
Cooper  that  I  should  leave  Monticello  for  Poplar  Forest,  about  the  11th  of  this 
month.    He  informs  me  he  cannot  be  here  so  soon  as  that,  but  will  call  )n  nic  a* 
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Poplar  Forest  in  the  third  week  of  the  month.  Adieu,  my  dear  Francis.  Consider 
bow  little'  time  is  left  you,  and  how  much  you  have  to  attain  in  it,  and  that  every 
moment  you  lose  of  it  is  lost  for  ever.  Be  assured  that  no  one  living  is  more  anx- 
ious than  myself  to  see  you  become  a  virtuous  and  useful  citizen,  worthy  of  the  trusts 
of  your  country,  and  wise  enough  to  conduct  them  advantageously,  nor  any  one 
more  affectionately  yours. 

Tb.   JlFFERSOlf. 


To  Francis  Eppks,  Columbu,  South  Carolina. 

POPLAft  FOUCST,  Z>M.  18, 1890. 

Dear  Francis: 

Yours  of  Oct.  81st,  came  to  me  here  Nov.  28th,  having  first  gone  to  Monti- 
cello.  I  observe  the  course  of  reading  at  Columbia  which  you  note.  It  cither  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  rule  of  every  collegiate  institution  to  teach  to  every  particular 
student  the  branches  of  science  which  those  who  direct  him  think  will  be  useful  in 
the  pursuits  proposed  for  him,  and  to  waste  his  time  on  nothing  which  they  thiiik 
will  not  be  useful  to  him.  This  will  certainly  be  the  fundamental  law  of  our  Uni- 
versity, to  leave  every  one  free  to  attend  whatever  branches  of  instruction  he  wants, 
and  to  decline  what  he  doesn^t  want.  If  this  be  not  generally  allowed  at  Columbia, 
I  hope  they  may  be  induced  to  indulgence  in  your  case,  in  consideration  of  the  little 
time  you  have  left,  and  which  you  cannot  afford  to  waste  on  what  will  be  useless  to 
you,  or  can  be  acquired  by  reading  hereafter  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  As  I  do 
not  know  any  professors  at  Columbia  but  Dr.  Cooper,  request  in  my  name  his 
interest  and  influence  to  be  permitted  to  adapt  your  studies  to  your  wants. 
Reviewing  what  you  say  are  the  courses  of  the  four  classes,  I  pass  over  the 
1st  and  2d,  which  you  are  done  with,  and  should  select  for  you  from  the  3d, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  from  the  4th, 
Logarithms  and  Chemistry,  to  which  I  should  add  Astronomy,  Botany,  and  Natural 
^istory,  which  you  do  not  mention  in  any  of  the  classes.  I  omit  Blair's  Rlictoric, 
Watt's  Logic,  Eaimes,  Paley,  Butler,  etc.,  which  you  can  read  in  your  closet  after 
leaving  college,  as  well  as  at  it.  And  in  Mathematics  I  do  not  think  you  have  time  to 
undertake  either  Conic  Sections  or  Fluxions.  Unless  you  can  be  indulged  in  this  selec* 
tion  I  shall  lament  very  much  indeed,  the  having  advised  your  going  to  Columbia, 
because  time  is  now  the  most  pressing  and  precious  thing  in  the  world  to  you,  and 
the  greatest  injury  which  can  possibly  be  done  you  is  to  waste  what  remains  on 
what  you  can  acquire  hereafter  yourself,  and  prevent  your  learning  those  useful 
branches  which  cannot  well  be  acquired  without  the  aids  of  the  college.  Whether 
our  University  will  open  this  time  twelvemonth  or  be  shut  up  seven  years,  will 

• 

depend  on  the  present  Legislature's  liberating  our  funds  by  appropriating  $100,000 
more  from  the  Literary  Fund.  If  you  watch  the  newspapers  you  will  see  what  they 
do,  and  be  able  to  judge  what  may  be  expected.  Ellen  and  Virginia  are  here  with 
me.  We  leave  this  the  day  after  to-morrow  for  Monticello,  where  we  hope  to  meet 
your  aunt,  who  will  be  returning  at  the  same  time  from  Richmond.  We  learn  by 
your  letter  to  Virginia,  that  Wayles  is  with  you.  To  him  and  to  yourself  I  tender 
my  affectionate  attachment.  To  Dr.  Cooper  also,  give  my  friendly  souvenirs ;  the 
difficulty  with  which  I  write  puts  that  much  out  of  my  power.  » 

Th.  J'SrFERSON. 
VOL.  111.-^31 


LETTEIiS    TO    Hia    GBUtDSOS, 
RASCIS   EpFKS,    CULtKI 


Youra  of  Hnmh  3T(h  hiu  boen  duij  rcueiTed.  The  effect  of  what  our  Legiriii- 
tuie  did  far  ua  ut  their  last  uBsion  ia  not  eiactly  what  jou  >iipp<iso.  Thci  authoHud 
us  to  burrovr  anotlier  $SO,DOO,  pledging,  honovor,  our  oirn  funda  for  rcpnirineiil.  . 
Tbis  losa  enables  ug  loHnishall  our  buildings  of  ■ccommodation  this  year,  and  to  begin 
the  librarf,  wliicb  will  take  three  years  to  be  completed.  Without  wailing  for  that, 
it  ia  believed  that  when  (be  boildinga  of  accommodation  are  finished,  tbc  Legialaturt 
wilt  cancel  (he  debt  of  (120,000,  and  lenre  oar  funds  free  to  open  (he  iuathntiOB 
We  shall  Iben  require  a  jeir  to  get  our  profeMorg  Sato  place.  Whether  the  hegw 
lature  will  tclinquisb  Ifae  debt  the  next  seaaion,  or  at  some  ftitare  one,  is  not  certain 
III  the  meantime  joa  cannot  do  belter  tbrtn  (o  suy  where  yon  are  unlil  the  end  of 
1833,  confining  your  etudics  to  Ualhcmaties,  N'atural  Philosophy,  Natural  ilBtorj, 
&od  Kheioric ;  all  other  branohea  you  can  pursue  by  yourself,  should  we  not  open 
hero  by  that  dale. 

I  note  what  jou  say  of  the  late  diEtarbanccs  in  your  college.  Tliese  dia*cn- 
tlons  arc  a  ^cal  aJQiction  on  the  A.meHcaD  echools,  and  a  principal  impediment  Ut 
education  in  this  conntrj.  The  eonrco  of  discontent  arising  from  dieting  the  atu- 
dents,  we  ehall  avoid  here  by  having  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  by  leaving  every 
one  to  board  where  he  pteosea.  Nor  do  I  see  why  thia  remedy  might  iioi  hare 
been  resorted  to  in  your  late  caae,  rather  (ban  that  of  making  it  a  ground  of  diffe- 
rence with  tbc  profcasora.  There  may  have  been  reaaons,  however,  of  whith  I  atn 
unlnfocmed.  The  family  here  is  all  well,  always  remember  you  with  afTuelJon,  and 
receive  your  letters  with  gratification.  To  tbeira  I  add  the  aasunince  of  mj  aflee- 
tioDtle  love. 

Tu.  Jimkaos. 


I 


S 


To  FuNciB  Epru,  Coiuhbu,  Sodtb  Oaboliiu. 

MomciLU),  .fwH  ITU,  isn. 
Drab  Frinceb  : 

Your  letter  of  Hay  7lh  was  received  in  duo  time,  and  in  it  you  afk  my 
opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  pursuing  metaphysiesl  studies.  No  well  educated  person 
should  be  emirely  ignorant  of  the  operationa  of  the  human  mind,  (o  which  the  name 
of  metaphyaics  has  been  given.  There  are  three  boolis  on  this  subject,  Locbe'i 
Essay  on  the  Dilman  Underatanding,  Tracy's  Elements  of  Idiology,  and  Stewart'i 
Philosophy  of  the  Iluman  Uind ;  any  one  of  which  will  communicate  as  mnoh  on  the 
sutijcct  OB  is  worth  attention.  I  consider  Tracy  as  the  most  correct  metaphysioiaQ 
living ;  and  I  inclose  you  a  small  tract  of  his  worth  reading,  because  it  is  short, 
profound,  and  treats  an  interesting  question,  10  wit,  that  on  the  certainty  of  human 
knowledge.  He  prostrates  the  visioul  of  Malebranche,  Berkeley,  and  other  skeptic*, 
by  resting  the  question  on  the  aingle  basis  of  "  We  Feci"  With  him  who  denicl 
this  basis  there  can  be  no  ground  of  reasoning  at  all.  To  pursue  the  science  fur- 
ther is  following  a  will-of- the -wisp,  and  a  very  useless  waste  of  time,  much  better 
given  to  aciences  more  palpable,  and  more  oaeful  in  the  business  of  life.  Tracy's 
Review,  or  Commcntariea  on  Honteaquicu  is  the  best  elementary  book  on  govern- 
ment which  hag  ever  been  published.  Being  afraid  to  publish  it  in  France,  he  sent 
his  manuscript  (o  me,  ISOO,  and  I  got  it  translated  and  published  in  Pbiladelphb, 
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in  1811.  It  will  be  the  text-book  of  the  political  leotvres  of  the  Univereity.  The 
buildings  of  the  University  (except  the  library)  will  all  be  finished  the  ensuing  win- 
tcr.  Towards  this  object  the  Legislature  permitted  an  advance  of  $120,000  from  the 
Literary  Fund,  but  under  the  name  of  a  loan,  taking  in  pledge  our  annuity 
of  $15,000.  If  it  is  to  be  really  redeemed  by  this,  many  years  will  be  neces- 
sary to  clear  that  fund,  but  it  is  hoped  they  will  consider  it  as  an  appropriation, 
and  discharge  the  annuity.  Within  one  year  after  that  discharge,  we  may  open  the 
institution,  as  it  will  require  that  time  to  bring  our  professors  into  place.  Mr. 
Watts^  when  here  asked  me  for  a  copy  of  the  report  containing  the  plan  of  that 
institution  ;  I  did  not  know  then  that  I  had  a  spare  copy ;  I  have  since  found  one 
which  I  inclose  for  his  acceptance,  with  the  tender  of  my  great  respect.  Our  family 
is  all  well,  remember  you  always  with  affection,  and  join  me  in  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  visit  us  during  your  next  vacation,  as  they  do  in  assuring  you  of  our  con- 
stant attachment. 

Tq.  Jefferson. 


To  Francis  Epfes,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

POPLAft  FORBST,  UTov.  IT,  1821. 

Dear  Francis  : 

On  my  return  to  this  place  on  the  6th  inst.,  I  found  here  your  letter  of 
Oct.  22d.  I  learnt  from  that  with  real  aflUction  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  you 
would  be  permitted  at  Columbia  to  pursue  those  studies  only  which  will  be  analo- 
gous to  the  views  and  pursuits  of  your  future  life.  It  is  a  deplorable  consideration 
that,  although  neither  your  father  nor  myself  have  spared  any  effort  in  our  power 
to  press  on  your  education,  yet  so  miserable  are  the  means  of  education  in  our 
State  that  it  has  been  retarded  and  baffled  to  a  most  unfortunate  degree ;  and 
now  that  you  have  only  a  single  year  left,  you  cannot  be  permitted  to  employ  that 
solely  in  what  will  be  useful  to  you.  Every  institution,  however,  has  a  right  to  lay 
down  its  own  laws,  and  we  are  bound  to  acquiescence.  There  seems,  from  your 
letter,  to  be  still  a  possibility  that  you  may  bo  permitted  to  remain  as  an  irregular 
student ;  that  is  the  most  desirable  event;  if  not,  then  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Wallace  the  favor  of  attending  them  as  a  private  student,  unconnected  with 
the  college.  From  them  you  can  receive  every  instruction  necessary  for  you,  to 
wit,  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry.  If  that 
cannot  be  permitted,  there  will  remain  nothing  but  the  disastrous  alternative  of 
again  shifting  your  situation.  I  know  nothing  of  the  plan  or  degree  of  instruction 
at  Chapel  Hill ;  perhaps  you  might  be  excluded  there  also,  by  similar  rules.  If  so, 
William  and  Mary  is  your  last  resource.  There  students  are  permitted  to  attend 
the  schools  of  their  choice  and  those  branches  of  science  only  which  will  be  useful 
to  them  in  the  line  of  life  they  propose.  The  objection  to  that  place  is  its  autum- 
nal unhealthiness.  The  thankfulness  you  express  for  my  cares  of  you  bespeaks  a 
feeling  and  good  heart ;  but  the  tender  recollections  which  bind  my  affections  to 
you  are  such  as  will  forever  call  for  everything  I  can  do  for  you,  and  the  comfort 
of  my  life  is  the  belief  that  you  will  deserve  it.  To  my  prayers  that  your  life  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  worth,  I  add  the  assurance  of  my  constant  and  affectionate 

love. 

Th.  Jefferson. 
>  Beaufort  T.  Watts,  Secretary  of  State,  S.  C. 
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To  Francis  Eppes,  Millbrook. 

HomciLLO,  April  9, 192. 
Dear  Francis: 

Your  letter  of  March  22d  did  not  reach  me  till  a  few  days  ago ;  that  of 
Feb.  6th  had  been  received  in  that  month.  Being  chiefly  a  statement  of  facts  it  did 
not  seem  to  require  an  answer,  and  my  burden  of  letter-writing  is  so  excesaiye  as 
to  restrain  me  to  answers  absolutely  necessary.  I  think  with  you  that  yon  had 
now  better  turn  in  to  the  study  of  the  law.  As  no  one  can  read  a  whole  day 
closely  on  any  one  subject  to  advantage,  you  will  have  time  enough  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  day  to  go  on  with  those  essential  studies  which  you  have  not  as 
yet  completed.  If  you  read  law  from  breakfast  four  or  five  hours,  enough  will 
remain  before  dinner  for  exercise.  The  morning  may  be  given  to  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  Astronomy,  the  afternoon  to  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  night 
to  history  and  ethics.  The  first  object  will  be  to  procure  the  necessary  law-books 
for  reading.  They  will  come .  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  from  England  than 
bought  here,  and  some  indeed  can  only  be  had  there.  I  will  subjoin  a  catalogue  of 
what  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  their  cost  there.  About  as 
miich  the  next  year  will  bo  a  sufficient  library  for  reference  in  practice.  The 
course  of  reading  I  should  advise,  would  be  Cokeys  Littleton,  and  his  other  Institutes. 
Bacon^s  Abridgment,  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Woodson^s  Lectures,  and  Reeves 
in  Common  Law ;  and  in  Chancery,  the  abridgment  of  cases  in  equity,  Bridgman*8 
Digested  Index,  and  Fonblanque,  interspersing  some  select  case  from  the  reporters 
both  in  law  and  equity.  The  course  will  employ  two  years  to  be  superficial,  and 
three  to  be  profound.  This  may  be  done  at  Millbrook  or  Monticello  as  well  as  in 
the  lawyer's  office.  You  know,  of  course,  that  you  are  as  much  at  home  at  Mon- 
ticello as  at  Millbrook,  so  that  you  can  choose  freely,  or  divide  your  time  between 
them  to  your  own  wish.  You  would  have  perhaps  less  interruption  by  company 
at  Millbrook,  but  access  here  to  books  which  moy  not  be  there.  I  have  fortu- 
nately just  received  from  England,  Thomas's  Coke's  Littleton,  a  most  valuable  work, 
lie  has  arranged  Coke's  matter  in  the  method  of  Blackstonc,  adding  the  notes  of 
Lords  Ilale  and  Nottingham  and  Ilairgravcs,  adding  also  his  own  which  arc  excel- 
lent. It  is  now,  beyond  question,  the  first  elementary  book  to  be  read — as  agree- 
able as  Blackstone,  and  more  profound.  This  will  employ  you  fully  till  the  other 
books  can  be  received  from  England.  They  will  cost  there  about  $200,  to  which 
is  to  be  added  duties,  about  thirty  dollars  freight  and  charges.  If  I  can  be 
useful  in  procuring  them,  I  shall  be  so  with  pleasure.  The  sum  I  have  to  pay  your 
father,  is  about  sufficient  to  accomplish  it,  and  .shall  be  so  applied  if  it  is  his  pleasure. 
I  shall  be  in  Bedford  during  the  last  week  of  this  month  and  the  first  of  the  next ; 
you  will  of  course  visit  us  there  or  here,  when  we  can  make  more  particular 
irrangements.  I  have  here  the  two  best  works  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astro- 
nomy, Ilauy  and  Biot,  which  I  have  imported  for  you  from  Paris,  knowing  they 
were  not  to  be  had  here.  Present  me  aflectionately  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eppes,  and 
be  assured  of  my  warmest  attachment  to  yourself. 

Th.  Jefferson. 


Bracton,  English ;  Brooke's  Abridgment,  4to.  edition  ;  Thomas's  Coke's  Littleton, 
r.  vols.  8vo. ;  Coke's  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Institutes,  8  vols.  8vo. ;  Bacon's  Abridgment, 
by  Gwyllim,  7  vols.  8vo.,  the  last  edition;  Comyn's  Digest,  by  Manning,  a  new 
edition;  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  by  Christian,  15th  edition,  4  vols.  8vo. ;  Wood- 
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son'i  Iiectiir«s,  8  toU.  Bto.  ;  Beeves'  Hlstorj  of  the  EnglUh  Law,  4  vola.  Bto.  ; 
Jacob's  Lair  Dic^onury,  by  Ruffliead,  foL  ;  Abridgment  of  Cases  in  Equity ;  Bridg- 
man's  Digested  Index  of  Cas«a  in  Chancery,  3  Tola.  8to  ■ ;  Fonbtanque's  Treatise  of 
Equity,  Gth  edidou,  I8I9,  2  toIs.,  Sto. 


To  Frikcis  Epfeb,  Hillbrool 

Momoauo,  Jun*  IS,  1321. 

DcAH  FsARcia : 

I  raceived  while  at  Poplar  Forest  yours  of  Hay  IKth,  and  am  glad  to  learn  that 
you  Gad  Coke's  Littleton  not  as  difficult  as  you  expected.  The  methodical  arrauge- 
nient  of  bis  work,  and  (he  new  notes  and  cases,  hare  certainly  been  a  great  improve- 
roenL  According  to  your  information  I  have  retained  in  my  hands  enongh  to 
importfor  you  this  edition  of  Coke's  Littleton  and  Bacon's  Abridgment.  The  present 
high  exchange,  our  enormous  duties,  and  other  charges  bring  them  very  high. 
Still  I  observe  the  Bacon  will  come  at  |ie-B9,  which  is  (4  less  than  the  American 
price.  The  Coke's  Littleton  being  a  new  publication,  comes  to  (10  a  volume,  of  which 
more  than  tl  a  Tolnme  is  our  own  duty.  At  the  close  of  your  reading  of  the  first 
volume  we  shall  hope  to  see  you.  I  suppose  you  hare  heard  that  the  Tcisu  bav« 
lost  their  mother. 

Ever  affecdonatfily  yours, 

Ta.  jErrRUOK. 


CHAPTiER  Xn. 
1823—1825. 

An  Accident— GorreBpondence  of  1823^-On  Style— On  O'Meant's  Voice  from  8L  HetenB 
--Complaint  that  the  Bepnblioan  Bide  of  American  History  is  Unwritten^Deolan* 
that  the  breaking  np  of  hordes  of  Private  Letters  will  nltimately  disclose  the  tnifli 
— Considers  J.  Q.  Adams  unfriendly  to  himself— To  Monroe,  on  Interference  of  Holy 
Alliance  in  Sonth  America— On  the  Acquisition  of  Cnba— On  the  PropositioB  of 
England  to  join  in  Besisting  Interference  of  the  Holy  Alliance— The  **  Uonroe  Doc- 
trine "  proposed  to  Monroe  six  weeks  before  he  announced  it-^ohn  Adams's  Cob- 
ningham  Correspondence  Published— Jefferson  to  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  Stricturei  it 
contained  on  himself- Their  remaining  Correspondence— Jeflbrson*8  Ezpreasiona  In 
regard  to  the  Presidential  Candidates  in  182&— Letter  to  George  Ticknor — ^Their  pie- 
viouB  Acquaintance— Jefferson's  Absorbing  Topic  in  1824— Selection  of  Professors  of 
the  University— To  Dr.  Sparks,  on  Emancipation  and  Colonization— To  Gamettf  on 
Constitutional  Amendments — To  Englebrecht,  on  16th  Psalm  of  David — ReconcQia' 
tion  with  Edward  Livingston — Correspondence  with  the  old  **  Heart  of  Sedition  "  in 
England — Displeasure  with  Cartwright,  and  its  Termination — Correspondence  with 
Henry  Lee — Lafayette's  Visit  to  the  United  States — Jefferson  proposes  a  Public 
Testimonial  to  him— Lafayette's  Visit  to  Monticello — The  Banquet — Jefferson's  Speech 
—Ticknor  and  Daniel  Webster  Visit  Monticello — ^Webster's  Account  of  his  Visit- 
Remarks  ascribed  to  Jefferson  in  regard  to  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry,  and  to  the  Character 
of  General  Jackson — A  Letter  from  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Family  on  the  subject- 
Jefferson's  Feelings  towards  Wirt,  and  his  habitual  way  of  speaking  of  Henry — ^His 
Feelings  towards  General  Jackson — Mr.  Jefferson  Twice  in  a  Rage — His  Remarks  on 
the  Presidential  Candidates  in  1824 — Arrival  of  the  Professors,  and  Opening  of  the 
University — Jefferson's  Estimate  of  the  Professors — Dr.  Dunglison's  3Iemoranda— 
Extracts  from  these  Memoranda — ^The  University  Buildings — Architecture — All  the 
Professors  Foreigners — Jeflbrson's  Illness — His  Ideas  of  Physic — Jefferson  at  his 
Table,  his  Visitors,  etc. — His  Manners — His  Openness  in  Conversation — Lafayette's 
Second  Visit  to  Monticello — Levasaeur's  Statements — ^The  Dinner  in  the  Rotunda- 
Lafayette's  Solicitude  for  Jefferson's  Health — Sends  Instruments  to  him  from  France- 
Proposes  to  send  Dr.  Cloquet — Laws  of  the  University — Republicanism  thought  un- 
able to  stand  against  College  Burschenscbaft — ^Difficulties  in  the  University — Mr. 
Jefferson's  Attentions  to  the  Students. 


A  LITTLE  before  the  close  of  1822  Mr.  Jefferson  met  with  an 
accident,  which  caused  him  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience.  De- 
scending from  one  of  his  terraces,  a  decayed  step  gave  way 
under  his  feet,  and  he  was  precipitated  at  full  length  to  the 
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ground,  breaking  his  left  arm.  The  bone  became  well  knitted 
again  in  course  of  a  couple  of  months,  but  the  hand  and  fingers 
remained  useless  for  a  long  period,  in  consequence  of  an  edema- 
tous swelling.  Indeed,  the  use  and  strength  of  the  arm  and  hand 
were  never  entirely  recovered.  His  right  wrist,  ad  before  stated, 
continued  to  grow  stiffer  and  feebler  as  the  debility  of  ago  in- 
creased— and  therefore  he  was  henceforth  partially  crippled  in 
both  hands.  This  added  intolerably  to  the  weariness  and  irk- 
someness  of  writing.  » 

His  correspondence  in  1823  opens  with  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Edward  Everett  (February  24th),  which  contains  several  histo- 
rical facts  already  cited,  and  some  not  uninteresting  literary 
criticisms.  Here  are  his  comments  on  style  to  a  celebrated 
master  of  style : 

*^  By  analyzing  too  minutely  we  often  reduce  our  subject  to  atoms,  of  which  the 
mind  loses  its  hold.  Nor  am  I  a  friend  to  a  scrupulous  purism  of  style.  I  readily 
sacrifice  the  niceties  of  syntax  to  euphony  and  strength.  It  is  by  boldly  neglecting 
the  rigorism^  of  grammar,  that  Tacitus  has  made  himself  the  strongest  writer  in  the 
world.  The  hypercritics  call  him  barbarous ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  exchange 
bis  barbarisms  for  their  wire-drawn  purisms.  Some  of  his  sentences  are  as  strong 
as  language  can  make  them.  Ilad  he  scrupulously  filled  up  the  whole  of  their  syn- 
tax, they  would  have  been  merely  common.  To  explain  my  meaning  by  an  English 
example.  I  will  quote  the  motto  of  one,  I  believe,  of  the  regicides  of  Charles  I., 
"  Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God.*' '  Correct  its  syntax,  '^Rebellion  against 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,*'  it  has  lost  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  anti- 
thesis. 

The  publication  of  O'Meara's  Voice  from  St.  Helena,  mate- 
rially changed  Mr.  Jefferson's  estimate  of  Napoleon's  civic  qua- 
lities, and  moved  him  to  commiseration  for  his  personal  suffer- 
ings : 

**  I  have  just  finished  [he  wrote  Mr.  Adams,  February  25th]  reading  0*Meara*s 
Bonaparte.  It  places  him  in  a  higher  scale  of  understanding  than  I  had  allotted 
him.  I  had  thought  him  the  greatest  of  all  military  captains,  but  an  indifferent 
statesman,  and  misled  by  unworthy  passions.  The  flashes,  however,  which  escaped 
from  him  in  these  conversations  with  0*Meara,  prove  a  mind  of  great  expansion, 
although  not  of  distinct  development  and  reasoning.  He  seizes  results  with  rapidity 
and  penetration,  but  never  explains  logically  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he 


•  1  He  here  quotes  from  the  Epitaph  on  John  Bradshaw,  already  mentioned  as  having- 
been  found  among  his  papers,  with  a  note  attached  by  him,  conjecturing  that  it  was  only 
a  supposititious  epitapn,  and  in  reality  an  tntpiralion  of  Dr.  Franklin.  (See  vol.  i.  pp. 
231,  232.)  Kthe  last  conjecture  was  correct  (and  Dr.  Franklin  was  certainly  fond,  oa 
occasion,  of  playing  the  part  of  a  literary  Puck),  still,  for  aught  we  know,  the  motto 
may  have  belonged  to  Bradshaw. 
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arrives  at  them.  This  book,  too,  makes  us  forget  his  atrodUes  for  a  mome&t,  ia 
commiseration  of  his  s'afferiDgs.  I  will  not  say  that  the  authorities  of  the  world, 
charged  with  the  care  of  their  country  and  people,  had  not  a  right  to  confine  him 
for  life,  as  a  lion  or  tiger,  on  the  principle  of  self-preserration.  There  was  no  saletj 
to  nations  while  he  was  permitted  to  roam  at  large.  Bat  the  putting  him  to  desth 
in  cold  blood,  by  lingering  tortures  of  mind,  by  Tezations,  insidts  and  depriTattona, 
was  a  degree  of  inhumanity  to  which  the  poisonings  and  assasrinations  of  the  adiool 
of  Borgia,  and  the  den  of  Marat  never  attained.  The  book  proves,  also,  that  natnra 
had  denied  him  the  moral  sense,  the  first  ezoellenee  of  well-organised  man.  If  ho 
could  seriously  and  repeatedly  affirm  that  he  had  raised  himself  to  power  withoul 
ever  having  committed  a  crime,  it  proves  that  he  wanted  totally  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong.  If  he  could  con^der  the  millions  of  human  lives  wluoh  ho  had  deo- 
troyod,  or  caused  to  be  destroyed,  the  desolations  of  countries  by  plunderingi| 
burnings,  and  famine,  the  destitutions  *  of  lawfhl  rulers  of  the  world  without  the 
consent  of  their  constituents,  to  place  his  brothers  and  sisters  on  thdr  thrones,  the 
cutting  up  of  established  societies  of  men  and  jumbling  them  discordantly  together 
again  at  his  caprice,  the  demolition  of  the  fairest  hopes  of  mankind  for  the  reoovery 
of  their  rights  and  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and  all  the  nnmberieas  train  <^ 
his  other  enormities ;  the  man,  I  say,  who  could  consider  all  these  as  no  crimes, 
must  have  been  a  moral  monster,  against  whom  every  hand  should  have  been  lilted 
to  slay  him.** 

In  two  letters  to  Judge  Johnson  of  South  Carolina  (March 
dth,  and  June  12th),  Mr.  Jefferson  complains  that  the  Bepub- 
lican  side  of  American  history  has  not  jet  been  written : 

**  We  have  been  too  careless  of  our  future  reputation,  while  our  tories  wiU  omit 
nothing  to  place  us  in  the  wrong.  Besides  the  five-volumed  libel  *  which  repre* 
sents  us  as  struggling  for  office,  and  not  at  all  to  prevent  our  government 
from  being  administered  into  a  monarchy,  the  life  of  Hamilton  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who,  to  the  bitterness  of  the  priest,  adds  the  rancor  of  the  fiercest  Federalism. 
Mr.  Adams^  papers  too,  and  hU  hioffraphy,  will  descend  of  course  to  his  son,  whose 
pen,  you  knoWy  is  pointed,  and  his  prejudices  not  in  our  favor.  And  doubtless 
other  things  are  in  preparation,  unknown  to  us.  On  our  part  we  are  depending  on 
truth  to  make  itself  known,  while  history  is  taking  a  contrary  set  which  may  become 
too  inveterate  for  correction." 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  Mr.  Madison  will  probably  leave 
something  historical,  but  that  it  will  be  principally  confined  to 
the  period  "  between  tlie  dissolution  of  the  old  and  commence- 
ment of  the  new  government."  He  says  that  he  has  not  had 
time  to  prepare  anything  himself,  but  that  his  letters,  "  all  pre- 
served,"' will  give  daily  occurrences  and  views  from  1790  till 

1  This  word  is  thus  printed  in  both  editions  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works— hut  it  was  pro- 
bably an  error  in  the  first  copying,  which  was  followed  in  the  later  edition  without  a 
reference  to  the  original  MSS  ,  or  it  may  have  been  a  slip  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  pen.  The 
sense  would  point  to  the  substitution  of  the  word  dethronements. 

'  Judge  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  is  here  referred  to. 

>  This  means  of  course,  all  possessing  political  importance. 
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he  left  public  life ;  and  that,  being  written  "  in  the  warmth  and 
freshness  of  fact  and  feeling,  they  will  carry  internal  evidence 
that  what  they  breathe  is  genuine,"  and  will  "  command  more 
conviction  than  anything  he  could  have  written  after  his  retire- 
ment."   He  adds : 

**  Selections  from  these,  after  my  death,  may  come  out  successiyely  as-  the 
matarity  of  circumstances  may  render  their  appearance  seasonable.  But  multiplied 
testimony,  multiplied  views  will  be  necessary  to  give  solid  establishment  to  truth. 
Much  is  known  to  one  which  is  not  known  to  another,  and  no  one  knows  everything. 
It  is  the  sum  of  individual  knowledge  which  is  to  make  up  the  whole  truth,  and  to 
give  its  correct  current  through  future  time.*' 

And  in  the  second  letter : 

'*  History  may  distort  truth,  and  will  distort  it  for  a  time,  by  the  superior  efforts 
at  justification  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  needing  it  most  Nor  will  the  opening 
icenea  of  our  present  government  be  seen  in  their  true  aspect^  until  the  letters  of  the 
dayy  n&to  held  in  private  hoards^  shall  be  broken  up  eind  laid  open  to  public  view. 
What  a  treasure  will  be  found  in  General  Washington's  Cabinet,  when  it  shall  pass 
into  the  hands  of  as  candid  a  friend  to  truth  as  he  was  himself?  when  no  longer, 
like  Ciesar*s  notes  and  memorandums  in  the  hands  of  Anthony,  ii  shall  be  open  to 
the  high  priests  of  Federalism  only,  and  garbled  to  say  so  much  and  no  more,  as 
suits  their  views  I"  * 

The  remark  in  regard  to  the  light  to  be  shed  on  our  political 
history,  on  the  views  of  men  and  the  objects  of  parties,  by  the 
breaking  up  of  private  hoards  of  letters^  has  been  most  signally 
verified.  The  published  correspondences  of  Adams,  Hamilton, 
Ames,  Jefferson,  etc.,  leave  no  materials  wanting  for  a  genuine 
history  of  the  general  course  and  aims  of  the  two  great  Ame- 
rican parties. 

One  of  the  preceding  extracts  implies  that  Jefferson  did  not 
consider  John  Q.  Adams  personally  friendly  to  himself.  A 
decisive  example  of  the  proof  on  which  he  based  this  conclusion 
might  here  be  given,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  called  for. 

In  the  same  letter  to  Johnson  will  be  found  the  customary 
views  in  regard  to  the  tenor  of  a  class  of  decisions  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  also  contains  some 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  authorship  of  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  which  distinctly  confutes  a  mo^rn  theory 
that  this  paper  was  wholly,  or  principally,  the  production  of 
Hamilton. 

1  No  one  will  forget  that  this  was  written  before  the  publication  of  General  Wasn- 
iugton's  Writings,  by  Mr.  Sparks. 
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President  Monroe  failing  to  meet  Mr.  Jefferson  as  usual  on 
his  spring  visit  home  (the  latter  being  at  Poplar  Forest),  con- 
sulted him  by  letter  in  regard  to  the  attitude  which  our  country 
onght  to  assume  on  the  interference  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  the 
concerns  of  Spain.    Mr.  Jefferson  replied  (June  11th) : 

I 

*'0n  the  question  joa  propose,  whether  we  can,  in  any  form,  take  a  bolder 
attitude  than  formerly  in  faTor  of  liberty,  I  can  giTe  you  but  commonplace  ideas. 
They  will  be  but  the  widow^s  mite,  tod  offered  only  because  requested.  Tho 
matter  which  now  embroils  Europe,  the  presumption  of  dictating  to  an  independent 
nation  the  form  of  its  government,  is  so  arrogant,  so  atrocious,  that  indignation,  at 
well  as  moral  sentiment,  enlists  all  our  partialities  and  prayers  in  favor  of  one,  and 
our  equal  execrations  against  the  other.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  whether  all 
nations  do  not  owe  to  one  another  a  bold  and  open  declaration  of  theb  sympathies 
with  the  one  party,  and  their  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  the  other.  But  farther 
than  this  wc  are  not  bound  to  go ;  and  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  we  ought 
not  to  increase  the  Jealousies,  or  draw  on  ourselves  the  power^  of  this  formidable 
confederacy.  I  have  ever  deemed  it  fundamental  for  the  United  Statea,  never  to 
take  active  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe.** 

The  reasons  for  this  policy  were  farther  and  most  cogently 
urged ;  and  he  thought  all  we  could  do  for  Spain  was  to  make 
our  "neutrality  as  partial"  to  her,  "as  would  be  justifiable 
without  giving  cause  of  war  to  her  adversary."    He  added  : 

**  The  foothold  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  in 

either  America,  is  slipping  from  under  them,  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  rid  of  their 
neighborhood.  Cuba  aloue  seems  at  present  to  hold  up  a  speck  of  war  to  us.  Its 
possession  by  Great  Britain  would  indeed  be  a  great  calamity  to  us.  Could  we 
induce  lier  to  join  us  in  guaranteeing  its  independence  against  all  the  world  except 
Spain,  it  would  be  nearly  as  valuable  to  us  as  if  it  were  our  own.  But  should  she 
take  it,  I  would  not  immediately  go  to  war  for  it ;  because  the  first  war  on  other 
accounts  will  give  it  to  us ;  or  the  island  will  give  itself  to  us,  when  able  to  do  so." 

He  believed,  from  the  indications  of  circumstances,  that  the 
English  Government  was  playing  false  with  Spain — enacting 
"  a  theatrical  farce  in  which  the  five  powers  were  the  actors, 
England  the  Tartuffe,  and  her  people  the  dupes." 

The  views  above  expressed  in  regard  to  Cuba  were  soon 
retracted.  An  intelligent  inhabitant  of  that  island  visited 
Mr.  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  and  informed  him  that  the  Cubans 
would  be  satisfied  to  remain  as  they  were,  but  were  sensible 
that  could  not  be ;  that  their  next  choice  would  be  indepen- 
dence, if  they  could  see  a  prospect  of  being  supported  in  it ;  but 
failing  in  this,  that  they  would  prefer  incorporation  either  with 
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the  United  States  or  Mexico ;  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
island  who  was  in  favor  of  its  becoming  a  subordinated  colony, 
for  it  could  be  no  more,  to  England.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son again  wrote  the  President,  June  3d : 

**  I  had  supposed  an  English  interest  there  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore,  that  to  avoid  war,  and  keep  the  island  open  to  our  own  com- 
merce, it  would  be  best  to  join  that  power  in  mutually  guaranteeing  its  independence. 
But  if  there  is  no  danger  of  its  falling  into  the  poraession  of  England,  I  must  retract 
an  opinion  founded  on  an  error  of  fact.  We  are  surely  under  no  obligation  to  give 
her,  gratis,  an  interest  which  she  has  not ;  and  the  whole  inhabitants  being  averse 
to  her,  and  the  climate  mortal  to  strangers,  its  continued  military  occupation  by  her 
would  be  impracticable.  It  is  better,  then,  to  lie  still  in  readiness  to  receive  that 
interesting  incorporation  when  solicited  by  herself.  For,  certainly,  her  addition  to 
our  confederacy  is  exactly  what  is  wanting  to  round  our  power  as  a  nation  to  the 
point  of  its  utmost  interest.** 

In  October,  the  South  American  question  acquired  a  new 
and  momentous  interest.  It  was  rumored  and  believed,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  that  the  Holy  Alliance,  not 
content  with  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  now  proposed 
to  interfere  between  her  and  her  revolted  colonies,  and  to  impose 
conditions  on  the  latter.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  secret 
policy  of  England  earlier,  this  giant  stride  towards  universal 
domination  alarmed  her,  and  Mr.  Canning,  formerly  so  fond  of 
showing  disrespect  to  the  United  States,  now  invoked  their 
interposition,  promising  the  full  support  of  England.  President 
Monroe  at  once  placed  the  question  before  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
reply  rings  like  a  battle-shout : 

To  THK  President. 

MoimciLLO,  October  M,  1828. 

Dear  Sir, — The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me,  is  the  most 
momentous  which  has  ever  been  oifered  to  my  contemplation  since  that  of  Indepen- 
dence. That  made  us  a  nation,  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the  course  which 
we  are  to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  And  never  could  we  em- 
bark on  it  under  circumstances  more  auspicious.  Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim 
should  be,  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  second — 
never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  cis- Atlantic  affairs.  America,  North  and 
South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from  those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own. 
She  should  therefore  have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of 
Europe.  While  the  last  is  laboring  to  become  the  domicile  of  despbtism,  our  en- 
deavor should  surely  be,  to  make  our  hemisphere  that  of  freedom.  One  nation, 
most  of  all,  could  disturb  us  in  this  pursuit ;  she  now  offers  to  lead,  aid,  and  accom- 
pany us  in  it.  By  acceding  to  her  proposition,  we  detach  her  from  the  band  of 
despots,  bring  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of  free  government,  and  emancipate 
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a  contiDent  at  one  stroke,  which  might  otherwise  linger  long  in  donbt  and  diflindtf  . 
Great  Britidn  is  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of  any  one,  or  all  on 
earth ;  and  with  her  on  our  side,  we  need  not  fear  the  whole  world.  With  her,  then, 
we  should  most  sedulously  cherish  a  cordial  friendship ;  and  nothing  would  tend 
more  to  knit  our  affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side  by  side,  in  the  tame 
cause.  Not  that  I  would  purchase  CTon  her  amity  at  the  price  of  taking  part  fai  her 
wars.  But  the  war  in  which  the  present  proposition  might  engage  us,  diould  that 
be  its  consequence,  is  not  her  war,  but  ours.  Its  otjeot  is  to  introduce  and  eatab- 
lish  the  American  system,  of  keeping  out  qf  our  land  aU  fordgn  powers,  of  nerer 
permitting  those  of  Europe  to  Intermeddle  with  the  aflkhrs  of  our  nations.  It  is  to 
maintain  our  own  principle,  not  to  depart  fhmi  it  And  if,  to  ftcilltate  this,  wo  can 
effect  a  division  in  the  body  of  the  European  powers,  and  draw  orer  to  our  side  its 
most  powerful  member,  surely  we  should  do  it.  But  I  am  clearly  of  Hr.  Ouining's 
opinion,  that  it  will  prevent  Instead  of  provoking  war.  With  Great  Britain  with- 
drawn from  their  scale  and  shifted  into  that  of  our  two  continents,  all  Europe  com- 
bined would  not  undertake  such  a  war.  For  how  would  they  propose  to  get  at 
either  enemy  without  superior  fleets  ?  Kor  is  the  occasion  to  be  slighted  which 
this  propontion  offers,  of  declaring  our  protest  against  the  atrocious  violations  of 
the  rights  of  nations,  by  the  interference  of  any  one  in  the  internal  affidrs  of  an- 
other, so  flagitiously  begun  by  Bonaparte,  and  now  continued  by  the  equally 
lawless  Alliance,  calling  itself  Holy. 

But  we  have  first  to  ask  oursdves  a  question.  Do  we  wish  to  acquire  to  our 
own  confederacy  any  one  or  more  of  the  Spanish  provinces  ?  I  candidly  confess, 
that  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  addition  which  could  ever 
be  made  to  our  system  of  States.  The  control  which,  with*Florida  Point,  this  Islattd 
would  give  us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  countries  and  isthmus  bordering  on 
it,  as  well  as  all  those  whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would  fiU  up  the  measure  of  our 
political  well-being.  Tct,  as  I  am  sensible  that  this  can  never  be  obtained,  even 
with  her  own  consent,  but  by  war ;  and  its  independence,  which  is  our  second  in- 
terest (nnd  especially  its  independence  of  England),  can  be  secured  without  it,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  abandoning  my  first  wish  to  future  chances,  and  accepting  its 
uidependcnce,  with  peace  and  the  friendship  of  England,  rather  than  its  association, 
at  the  expense  of  war  and  her  enmity. 

I  could  honestly,  therefore,  join  in  the  declaration  proposed,  that  we  aim  not  at 
the  acquisition  of  any  of  those  possessions,  that  we  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
amicable  arrangement  between  them  and  the  mother  country  ;  but  that  we  will  op- 
pose, with  all  our  means,  the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other  power,  as  auxiliary, 
stipendiary,  or  under  any  other  form  or  pretext,  and  most  especially,  their  transfer 
to  any  power  by  conquest,  cession,  or  acquisition  in  any  other  way.  I  should  think 
it,  therefore,  advisable,  that  the  Executive  should  encourage  the  British  government 
to  a  continuance  in  the  dispositions  expressed  in  these  letters,  by  an  assurance  of 
his  concurrence  with  them  as  far  as  his  authority  goes ;  and  that  as  it  may  lead  to 
war,  the  declaration  of  which  requires  an  act  of  Congress,  the  case  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore them  for  consideration  at  their  first  meeting,  and  under  the  reasonable  aspect 
in  which  it  is  seen  by  himself. 

I  have  been  so  long  weaned  from  political  subjects,  and  have  so  long  ceased  to 
take  any  interest  in  them,  that  I  am  sensible  I  am  not  qualified  to  offer  opinions 
on  them  worthy  of  any  attention.  But  the  question  now  proposed  involves  conse- 
quences so  lasting,  and  effects  so  decisive  of  our  future  destinies,  as  to  re-kindle  all 
the  interest  I  have  heretofore  felt  on  such  occasions,  and  to  induce  me  to  the 
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haiard  of  opiuioiiE,  whlcb  tiU  proTo  only  my  iriih  to  contribute  ttiSl  mj  mite  towards 
anjlhing  nhich  mnj  bo  oseful  to  ont  coualrj.  And  praying  jou  to  accept  It  U 
only  what  it  ii  noitb,  1  add  the  aMnrance  of  my  conilant  and  aOectionate  friend- 
ship and  reepecL  Td.  JimaaoN. 

Thna  the  "  Monroe  doctrine "  was  proposed  to  President 
Monroe  between  five  and  six  weeks  before  he  gave  it  that  offi- 
cial promulgation  in  a  message  to  Congress,  which  stamped  it 
with  his  name.  The  message  was  dated  December  2d,  1823. 
It  annoanccd  that  "  we  owed  it  to  candor  to  declare  .  .  .  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt "  on  the  part  of  European 
nations  "  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemis- 
phere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety,"  etc.  The  tenor  of 
the  reasoning  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter.' 

A  circumstance  occnrred  this  year  in  the  intercourse  of 
Jefferson  and  the  elder  Adams,  which  requires  some  preli- 
minary explanation.  "When  Mr.  Jefferson  was  generally  talked 
of  in  1S03,  as  a  candidate  for  a  second  Presidential  term,  Wil- 
liam Cunningham  applied  to  Mr.  Adams  for  information  to  be 
used  in  publications,  the  object  of  which  was  to  defeat  Jeffer- 
son's reelection.  Mr,  Adams  wrote  some  letters  to  him,  which 
were  more  or  less  free  in  their  tone ;  and  he  continued  these 
beyond  the  immediate  occasion,  and  for  a  number  of  succeeding 
years.  All  these  communications  were  transmitted  to  Cunning- 
ham under  his  promise  that  they  should  not  be  made  public  dur- 
ing Mr.  Adams's  life.  The  former  died  in  1823,  and  his  son,  dis- 
regarding his  father's  promise,  published  the  letters  that  year. 
Before  auything  but  a  few  extracts  from  the  "  Cunningham  Let- 
ters "  liad  met  Jefferson's  eye,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  (October 
12th),  and  after  alluding  to  his  own  health,  to  the  University, 
etc,  in  the  tone  of  an  ordinary  friendly  letter,  he  closed  in  a 
strain  whicli  is  well  worth  attentive  examination  : 

"  Putting  aside  these  tbiogg,  hoireTcr,  for  the  present,  I  wriic  iliis  letter  as  due  to 
a  friendship  coeval  vith  our  goremment,  and  nov  attemplud  lu  be  pol.ioiied,  i 
too  lute  in  life  to  be  replaced  by  new  aHec^ona.   I  had  forionn?  time  obserred  it 
public  papers,  dnrhhinU  and  myBterious  innuendoes  of  a  corrospoadciice  of  your*  wl 
a  friend,  to  whom  you  had  opened  jour  bosom  without  retcrve,  itud  which  iral  t< 
made  public  by  that  friend  or  bis  rcpreaeuta^ve.    And  now  it  u  said  t 


'  It  need  Bcarcely  ba  added,  that  this  mailtn  of  State  yi<>Ti<'i'  1 
home  to  Ur,  JeffersoD  from  any  other  motiTB  than  to  truly  i<'i'<>ril  : 
President  ever  did.  or  ever  can,  originate  all  the  Important  p.-lk  i 
'^-■~- —      '•'-•'- '-' 'arulerlochooM  wto»l^vlr.>m  ail  the  pliin*  W 
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published.  It  but  not  vet  reached  as,  but  extracts  hsve  been  gWen,  and  lufh  M 
seemed  moat  likely  lo  draw  a,  curtnin  ol'  Bepnrotion  batwocu  yoo  and  mjseir.  Were 
there  no  other  motive  thm  tbnt  of  indigtiition  Bgaingt  the  nutbor  of  this  outrage  oa 
prlTKts  cooSdencc,  vhoso  shaft  seema  to  hare  been  HiniGd  »t  jourscif  mora  puticu- 
Urlv,  this  would  make  it  the  diilj  of  crcrj  honorable  mind  to  dianiipoint  that 
by  opposing  lo  its  iinpreseian  a  BCTcn-fold  shield  of  Hpiith;  and  inactisibilily.  Willi 
me,  however,  no  such  armor  is  needed.  The  circnmstancea  of  the  times  in  vhieh 
we  bavc  happened  10  lite,  and  the  paKialit;  of  our  friends  at  a  particular  period^ 
pLioed  ua  in  a  state  of  apparent  opposition,  which  aomc  might  enppoae  lo  bo  penuin 
olio ;  and  there  miglit  not  b«  wanting  those  who  wished  to  make  it  so,  by  iilliog  o: 
ears  with  malignant  faischooils,  by  dressing  up  hideous  phantonu  of  their  Dwn  cr 
ation,  presenting  tbem  to  you  under  my  name,  to  mo  under  yours,  and  endeavoring 
to  ioetill  into  our  minds  things  concerning  each  other  the  most  destitute  of  truth. 
And  if  there  hod  been,  at  any  dmc,  a  moment  when  wc  were  off  our  gaard,  an 
a  temper  to  let  the  whispers  of  these  people  make  us  forget  what  wc  had  knuwn  of 
each  other  for  ao  many  years,  and  years  of  so  much  trial,  yet  all  men  who  havo 
attended  to  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  who  have  seen  the  false  eolora  under 
which  passion  sometimes  dresses  the  actions  and  motives  of  others,  have  seen  al 
those  passions  subsiding  with  time  and  reflection,  dissipating  like  mists  before  the 
rising  lun,  and  restoring  to  ua  Iho  sight  of  all  things  in  their  truo  shape  and  colora. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if,  at  our  years,  we  were  to  go  back  an  age  to  bunt  Of 
imaginary  or  forgotten  (kcts,  lo  disturb  the  repose  of  affections  so  sweetening  lo 
the  eTcning  of  our  lives.  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  Ihat  I  am  incapable  ofreoeiving 
Ibe  slightest  impression  from  the  effort  now  made  to  plant  thorns  On  the  pillow  of 
age,  worth,  and  wisdom,  and  to  eow  tares  between  friends  who  have  been  sach  foe 
near  half  a  century.  Beseeching  you  then,  not  to  suffer  your  mind  lo  be  diBqiiieled 
by  this  Wicked  attempt  to  poison  its  peace,  and  praying  you  to  throw  it  by  among 
the  things  which  hare  never  happened,  I  add  sincere  assurances  of  m<  unabated 
atid  constant  attachment,  friendship,  and  respect." 

Unfortunately  here  the  curtain  drops  on  this  affair.  We 
cannot  but  believe  Mr,  Adams  answered  in  a  way  befitting  his 
character — and  if  so,  tlie  letter  may  have  contained  remarks 
or  concessions  which  Jefferson's  delicacy  chose  to  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  perpetuation.  Or,  Mr.  Adams  (in  hia  eighty-ninth 
year)  may  have  been  ill,  and  their  correspondence  thus  liave  be- 
come interrupted,  until  the  topic  could  be  as  appropriately  passed 
over  as  revived,  between  friends  who  understood  each  other. 
Only  three  subsequent  letters  between  them  are  published  in 
either  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works — one  from  Jefferson  to 
Adams,  January  8th,  1825  ;  one  from  Adams  to  Jefferson,  Janu- 
ary 23d,  1825  (entirely  taken  up  with  denouncing  the  laws  of 
different  nations  against  heresy);  one  from  Jefferson  to  Adams, 
March  25th,  1826,  introducing  his  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson 
Randolph.  We  have  seen  no  other  letters  of  the  period  between 
them,  in  any  collection  of  Mr.  Adams's  correspondence. 
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John  Quincy  Adams  was  named  as  a  candidate  for  the  Pre- 
sidency in  1823.  His  corapetitoi-s  were  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
William  H.  Crawford,  Henry  Clay,  and  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Jefferson  wrote  to  his  intimate  friend.  General  Samuel  Smith, 
May  3d : 

"  On  the  question  of  the  next  Presidential  election,  I  am  a  mere  looker  on.  I 
never  permit  myself  to  express  an  opinion,  or  to  feel  a  wish  on  the  subject.  I 
indulge  a  single  hope  only,  that  the  choice  may  fall  on  one  who  will  bo  a  friend  of 
peace,  of  economy,  of  the  Republican  principles  of  our  Constitution,  and  of  the 
salutary  distribution  of  powers  made  by  that  between  the  general  and  the  local 
gOTcmments.*' 

He  wrote  to  another  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Short,  September 
8th,  inviting  him  to  Monticello,  and  adding: 

**  Tou  must  be  contented  with  the  plain  and  sober 

family,  and  neighborly  society,  with  the  assurance  that  you  shall  hear  no  wrangling 
about  the  next  President,  although  the  excitement  on  that  subject  will  then  be  at 
its  acme.  Numerous  have  been  the  attempts  to  entangle  me  in  that  imbroglio. 
But  at  the  age  of  eighty,  I  seek  quiet  and  abjure  contention.  I  read  but  a  single 
newspaper,  Ritchie*s  Enquirer,  the  best  that  is  published  or  ever  has  been  pulUisbed 
in  America. 

He  wrote  to  Lafayette,  November  4th : 

**  We  are  all,  for  example,  in  agitation,  CTen  in  our  peaceful  country.  For  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war,  the  mind  must  be  kept  in  motion.  Who  is  to  be  next  Pre- 
sident, is  the  topic  here  of  every  conversation.  My  opinion  on  that  subject  is  what 
I  expressed  to  you  in  my  last  letter.  The  question  will  be  ultimately  reduced  to 
the  northernmost  and  southernmost  candidate.  The  former  will  get  every  Federal 
vote  in  the  Union,  and  many  Republicans ;  the  latter,  all  of  those  denominated  of 
the  old  school ;  for  you  are  not  to  believe  that  these  two  parties  are  amalgamated, 
that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  are  lying  down  together.  The  Hartford  Convention,  the 
victory  of  Orleans,  the  peace  of  Ghent,  prostrated  the  name  of  Federalism.  Its 
votaries  abandoned  it  through  shame  and  mortification ;  and  now  call  themselves 
Republicans.    But  the  name  alone  is  changed,  the  principles  are  the  same.*' 

The  "  Northernmost"  candidate  was  Mr.  Adams,  and  the 
*•  Southernmost,"  Mr.  Crawford.  Jefferson  came  to  "  feel  a 
wish"  between  the  candidates.  His  preference  was  decidedly 
for  Mr.  Crawford,  though  he  abstained  from  any  interference 
even  in  conversation,  except  among  the  members  of  his  own 
family. 

In  a  letter  to  George  Ticknor  of  Boston  (the  elegant  author 
of  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  etc.),  Mr.  Jefferson  de- 
fended   the   system  of  allowing  students  in  a  university  the 
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uncontrolied  ciioice  of  their  studies,  after  reaching  a  certain  age 
and  grade  of  olemeDtarj  qualification.  lie  declared  the  "  rock 
be  most  dreaded  was  the  diecipline  of  the  iostitution,"  because 
"the  insubordination  of  our  youth  was  now  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  their  education."  He  informed  Ticknor  tliat  the 
last  of  the  University  buildinga  would  be  nearly  finished  by  the 
autumn  of  1S34,  and  he  invited  him  to  then  make  a  visit  to 
Monticcllo  and  contribute  his  knowledge  of  the  regulations  and 
discipline  of  the  European  institutions  of  learning  to  aid  in 
shaping  those  of  the  United  States. 

Some  preceding  letters  from  Jefferson  to  Ticknor  have  been 
passed  without  notice,  as  their  topics  were  principally  literary. 
The  latter  had  visited  Monticcllo  in  1814,  carrying  flattering 
letters  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Adams  and  others.  '  He  - 
remained  there  some  days,  attracting  an  unusual  share  of  the 
attention  and  regard  of  Mr,  Jefferson  and  hia  family,  by  the 
pleaeingness  of  his  manners,  and  his  uncommonly  ripe  scholar- 
ship. Until  he  became  satisfied  that  it  would  be  better  to  draw 
the  body  of  the  professors  of  the  University  from  abroad,  Jeffer- 
son had  been  anxious  tliat  Ticknor  should  fill  one  of  the  chairs. 
The  latter  visited  Europe  in  1815,  with  warm  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  Jefferson  to  the  American  Minister,  Lafayette, 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  Say,  and  othere.  He  was  also  coramia- 
sioned  to  purchase  such  books  as  Mr.  Jefferson  wished  from 
abroad,  to  furnish  a  new,  but,  compared  to  his  foi-mer  one,  very 
limited  library.  Ticknor  accepted  the  invitation  to  visit  Mon- 
ticetlo  in  1824,  and  we  shall  have,  hereafter,  some  incidents  of 
the  visit. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  absorbing  topic  throughout  1824  was  the 
University.  The  buildings  were  nearly  prepared  for  use;  but  the 
professors,  the  library,  etc.,  were  yet  to  be  procured,  and  the  gene- 
ral machinery  was  to  be  put  in  motion.  The  pecuniary  rubs  were 
not  over,  nor  was  the  opposition  in  the  Legislature  quieted. 
Adverse  schemes  were  set  on  foot  by  local  and  denominational 
feelings  and  interests.  But  the  faithful  Cabell  worked  day  and 
night — Jeffei-son's  great  bold  on  the  public  heart  was  unbroken — 
and  things  in  the  main  continued  to  go  on  successfully.  He  wrote 
Cabell '  in  February,  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  professors : 

a  for Cftb«U'i  letter  to  which  this  Ilk r«pt;.    Bee 
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You  know  we  have  all,  from  the  beginning,  considered  the  high  qualifications 
of  oar  professors,  as  the  only  means  by  which  we  could  give  to  our  institution 
splendor  and  preeminence  over  all  its  sister  seminaries.  The  only  question,  there- 
fore, we  can  cYcr  ask  ourselves,'  as  to  any  candidate,  will  be,  is  he  the  most  highly 

qualified  ? 

*  *  *  *  % 

**  We  are  next  to  observe,  that  a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  professor,  knowing 
nothing  but  merely  his  own  profession.  He  should  be  otherwise  well  educated  as  to 
the  sciences  generally ;  able  to  converse  understandingly  with  the  scientific  men  with 
whom  he  is  associated,  and  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  faculty  on  any  subject  of 
science  on  which  they  may  have  occasion  to  deliberate.  Without  this,  he  will  incur 
their  contempt,  and  bring  disreputation  on  the  institution 

"  In  -  the  course  of  the  trusts  I  have  exercised  through  life  with  powers  of 
appointment,  I  can  say  with  truth,  and  with  unspeakable  comfort,  that  I  never  did 
appoint  a  relation  to  office,  and  that  merely  because  I  never  saw  the  case  in  which 
some  one  did  not  offer,  or  occur,  better  qualified ;  ^  and  I  have  the  most  unlimited 
confidence  that  in  the  appointment  of  professors  to  our  nursling  institution,  every 
'  individual  of  my  associates  will  look  with  &  single  eye  to  the  sublimation  of  its  cha- 
racter, and  adopt,  as  our  saored  motto,  "  deiur  digniori.'^  In  this  way  it  will  honor 
us,  and  bless  our  country." 

It  was  determined  to  send  to  England  for  all  the  professors 
except  those  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Law — and  for  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  onr  Minister  to  that  country,  Mr. 
Rush,  in  a  letter  of  introduction  which  was  borne  by  the  special 
agent  sent  to  engage  the  professors.  In  this  (dated  April  26th) 
he  said : 

**  We  have  determined  to  receive  no  one  who  is  not  of  the 

first  order  of  science  in  his  line  ;  and  as  such  in  every  branch  cannot  be  obtained 
with  us,  we  propose  to  seek  some  of  them  at  least,  in  the  countries  ahead  of  us  in 
science,  and  preferably  in  Great  Britain,  the  land  of  our  own  language,  habits,  and 
manners.  But  how  to  find  out  those  who  are  of  the  first  grade  of  science,  of  sober 
correct  habits  and  morals,  harmonizing  tempers,  talents  for  communication,  is  the 
diflficulty.  Our  first  step  is  to  send  a  special  agent  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh,  to  make  the  selection  for  us ;  and  the  person  appointed 
for  this  office  is  the  gentleman  who  will  hand  you  this  letter — Mr.  Francis  Walker 
Gilmer — the  best  educated  subject  we  have  raised  since  the  Revolution,  highly 
qualified  in  all  the  important  branches  of  science,  professing  particularly  that  of  the 
JLaw,  which  he  has  practised  some  years  at  our  Supreme  Court  with  good  success  and 
fiattcring  prospects.  His  morals,  his  amiable  temper  and  discretion,  will  do  justice 
to  any  confidence  you  may  be  willing  to  place  in  him,  for  I  commit  him  to  you  as 
his  mentor  and  guide  in  the  business  he  goes  on.  We  do  not  certainly  expect  to 
obtain  such  known  characters  as  were  the  CuUens,  the  Robertsons,  and  Persons  of 
Great  Britain,  men  of  the  first  eminence  established  there  in  reputation  and  office, 
and  with  emoluments  not  to  be  bettered  anywhere.    But  we  know  that  there  is 

1  Mr.  Jefferson  had  forgotten.  He  unqaestionably  did,  in  one  or  two  instances,  refuse 
to  appoint  relatives,  jmrdy  on  the  ground  that  they  were  relatives,  and  he  avowed  that 
ground,  and  defended  it  as  necessary  under  the  circumstsnoea. 

VOL.  ni. — 32 
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another  race  tpeailiog  oa  tTieir  heels,  preparing  lo  take  their  places,  and  M  » 

and  sometitnea  better  (luallfled  to  fill  them.   These  wbWo  imscttled,  siurouuded  bj  A 

crowd  of  com poU tors,  of  equal  clnlnis  and  perhaps  aopetior  credit  and  inter 

prefer  a  conifortnblo  ccrtatnty  hero  for  an  noccrtain  hope  there,  and  a.  lingering  ■ 

delej  pren  of  that.    From  this  de*3ription  we  expect  we  maj  drflw  profeaM 

to  Ihoie  of  the  highest  niiinc.    The  difflcnlt;  l»  to  distinguish  ihcm. 

"  On  this  head  our  hope  and  trust  U  in  you.     Tour  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
thinga,  your  moan »  of  Hading  out  a  uharaclGrorlwoal  each  place,  tmlj  truatworthf, 
and  into  wboao  hands  jou  can  commit  our  ageot  with  eutirc  Sufelj,  for  inforniation, 
caution  and  coopemtion,  induces  mc  to  reqilcut  yonr  patronage  and  aid  in 
dcBTors  to  obtain  such  men,  and  such  onlj',  as  will  fulfill  our  news.     An  aplacl(y  J 
■election  in  the  outset  would  forever  blast  our  pronpocU.    From  our  infomiaiion  «" 
tbo  chnraclcr  of  the  different  Dniversiiici,  ■ne  e«pcot  wo  should  go  to  Oxford  fiw  oi 
classical  professor,  to  Cambridge  for  those  of  Untheniatics,  Natural  PhUosoph)'  ai 
NDtum]  Uietorj,  and  to  Edioburgb  for  a  profeasor  of  AnalomT,  and  the  clomenta  0| 
outlines  odIj  of  Medicine." 

Mr.  Jefferson   was  much   cenatii'ed,  op  "sqiiibbed,"  as  Wj 
terineil  it,  for  sending  abroad  for  professors ;  ami  even  the  latter,  J 
on  their  aiTival  in  our  country,  did  not  escape  some  nnfriendijf  J 
criticistns  from  offended  professional  brethren.    Whether  us  good  I 
El  selection  could  have  been  made  in  our  own  country,  from  tboM  I 
who  were  unengaged — and  such  were  certainly  all  Mr.  Jefferson  I 
had  in  view  when  he  expressed  his  fears  to  Knsh,  that  men  of  the 
first  order  of  science,  in  "  every  branch,"  conld  not  be  obtained 
at  home— we  shall  not  take  it  upon  ourselve.?  to  say.     The  VUi- 
tors  of  the  University  thought  not,  and  that  was  a  very  eafficient 
reason  for  their  action.     It  at  least  can  be  safely  asserted,  that 
the  selection  which  was  made,  was  ao  eminently  good  one. 

In  a  letter  (Febrnary  4tli)  to  Mr.  Sparks,  who  had  forwarded 
him  a  copy  of  the  North  American  Review,'  containing  an  arti- 
cle on  African  emancipation  and  colonization,  Mr.  Jefferson 
gave  liis  views  at  considerable  length  on  those  subjebts.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  general  principles  expressed,  different  from 
those  in  the  Notes  on  Vir^nia,  but  some  of  the  practical  propo- 
sitions in  regard  to  means  vary.     lie  said : 

"  I  shall  epcak  in  round  numbers,  not  absolntcly  accurate,  yet  not  so  wide  from 
truth  ea  to  vary  the  result  materiallj.  There  are  in  the  United  States  a  milliaii  and 
a  half  of  people  of  color  in  slavery.  To  send  off  the  whole  of  thest}  at  once,  nobody 
conceives  to  be  practicable  for  us,  or  expedient  for  them.  Let  us  take  tweuty-Sve 
years  for  its  accomplishment,  within  which  time  they  will  be  doubled.  Thdr 
esUmated  value  as  properly,  in  the  first  place  (for  actual  property  has  been  lawftdly 

■  Which  was  then  edited  by  Hr.  Sparks. 
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rested  in  that  form,  and  who  can  lawfully  take  it  from  the  (Possessors  ?)  at  an  aver- 
age of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  young  and  old,  would  amount  to  six  hundred  rail- 
lions  of  dollars,  which  must  be  paid  or  lost  by  somebody.  To  this  add  the  cost  of 
their  transportation  by  land  and  sea  to  Mesurado,  a  year's  provision  of  food  and 
clothing,  implements  of  husbandry  and  of  their  trades,  which  will  amount  to  three 
hundred  millions  more,  making  thirty-six  miUions  of  dollars  a  year,  for  twenty-five 
years,  with  insurance  of  peace  all  that  time,  and  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion a  second  time.  I  am  aware  that  at  the  end  of  about  sixteen  years,  a  gradual 
detraction  from  this  sum  will  commence,  from  the  gradual  diminution  of  breeders, 
and  go  on  during  the  remaining  nine  years.  Calculate  this  deduction,  and  it  is  still 
impossible  to  look  at  the  enterprise  a  second  time.  I  do  not  say  this  to  induce  an 
inference  that  the  getting  rid  of  them  is  forever  impossible.  For  that  is  neither  my 
opinion  nor  my  hope.  But  only  that  it  cannot  bo  done  in  this  way.  There  is,  I 
think,  a  way  in  which  it  can  be  done ;  that  is,  by  emancipating  the  after-born,  leav- 
ing them,  on  due  compensation,  with  their  mothers,  until  their  services  are  worth 
their  maintenance,  and  then  putting  them  to  industrious  occupations,  until  a  proper 
age  for  deportation.  This  was  the  result  of  my  reflections  on  the  subject  five  and 
forty  years  ago,  and  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  conceive  any  other  practicable 
plan.  It  was  sketched  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  under  the  fourteenth  query.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  new-born  infant  is  so  low  (say  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents), 
that  it  would  probably  be  yielded  by  the  owner  gratis,  and  would  thus  reduce  the 
six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  the  first  head  of  expense,  to  thirty-seven  millions 
and  a  half;  leaving  only  the  expenses  of  nourishment  while  with  the  mother,  and 

'  of  transportation.  And  from  what  fund  are  these  expenses  to  be  furnished  ?  W]iy 
not  from  that  of  the  lands  which  have  been  ceded  by  the  very  States  now  needing 
this  relief?  and  ceded  on  no  consideration,  for  the  most  part,  but  that  of  the  ge- 
neral good  of  the  whole.  These  cessions  already  constitute  one  fourth  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  It  may  be  said  that  these  lands  haye  been  sold ;  are  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  citizens  composing  those  States ;  and  the  money  long  ago  received  and 
expended.  But  an  equivalent  of  lands  in  the  territories  since  acquired,  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  that  object,  or  so  much,  at  least,  as  may  be  sufficient ;  and  the  object, 
although  more  important  to  the  slave  States,  is  highly  so  to  the  others  also,  if  they 
were  serious  in  their  arguments  on  the  Missouri  question.     The  slave  States,  too, 

.  if  more  interested,  would  also  contribute  more  by  their  gratuitous  liberation,  thus 
taking  on  themselves  alone  the  first  and  heaviest  item  of  expense. 

After  assigning  several  reasons  in  favor  of  attempting  this 
general  colonization  in  St.  Domingo,  instead  of  Africa,  he  added 
in  reference  to  his  proposed  means  of  defraying  the  expense  : 

"'  1  am  aware  that  this  subject  involves  some  constitutional  scruples.  But  a  libe- 
ral construction,  justified  by  the  object,  may  go  far,  and  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  whole  length  necessary.  The  separation  of  infants  from  their  mothers, 
too,  would  produce  some  scruples  of  humanity.  But  this  would  be  straining  at  a 
gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel.** 

A  letter  to  Robert  J.  Garnett,  February  14th,  shows  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  very  ill  satisfied  with  the  tendency  of  a 
class  of  measures  which  received  the  approbation  of  Gouff^tem^'-i 
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towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Administratioii — ^particularly 
those  for  internal  improvements.  He  thought  the  Federalists, 
with  nothing  changed  but  their  names,  were  now  in  possession 
of  one  branch  of  the  government,  were  strong  in  another,  and 
were  ^^  openly  marching  by  the  road  of  constcnction  "  to  ^'  that 
consolidation  which  had  always  been  their  real  object."  To 
check  this,  he  proposed  the  following  constitational  amendments: 
first,  '^  the  limitation  of  the  term  of  the  Presidential  service;" 
second,  ^^  the  placing  the  choice  of  President  effectually  in  the 
hands  of  the  people ;"  third,  "  the  giving  to  Congress  the  power 
of  internal  improvement,  on  condition  that  each  State's  federal 
proportion  of  the  moneys  so  expended,  should  be  employed  with- 
in the  State." ' 

To  Mr.  Isaac  Englebrecht,  who  reqaested  something  from 
Mr.  Jefferson's  pen,  the  latter  declared  (February  25th),  that  he 
knew  ^^  nothing  more  moral,  more  sublime,  more  wdrthy  of  pre- 
servation than  David's  description  of  the  good  man  in  his  15th 
Psalm,"  and  he  transcribed  it  for  his  correspondent,  from  Brady 
and  Tate's  version,  commencing : 

"Lord,  who's  the  happj  man  that  maj  to  thy  bleist  conrts  repftir, 
Not  stranger-like  to  Tisit  them,  bat  to  inhabit  there,**  eto. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Edward  Living- 
ston, who  had  inclosed  to  him  his  speech  in  Congress  in  favor 
of  internal  improvements.  While  courteously  dissenting  from 
its  positions,  Mr.  Jefferson  pays  a  tribute  to  "those  powers  of 
reasoning  and  persuasion  of  which  he  had  formerly  seen  .  .  so 
many  proofs."  The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  was  kind,  and  indi- 
cated a  cordial  reconciliation  between  the  writer  and  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  contemporaries. 

To  John  H.  Pleasants  (April  19th),  Mr.  Jefferson  expressed, 
in  substance,  the  same  general  views  in  regard  to  the  existing 
Constitution  of  Virginia,  which  were  given  to  Mr.  Kercheval 
eight  years  earlier. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  he  replied  to  a  letter  from  Major  John 
Cartwright,  of  England.  The  latter  had  also  forwarded  to  him 
''  his  volume  on  the  English  Constitution."  (Tlie  Constitution 
Produced  and  Illustrated,  published  in  1823.)   This  toughest  and 

1  See  ante,  p.  443. 
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sturdiest  of  English  reformers — this  Whig  Cobbot,  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  toates  of  a  gcnrJeman — this  "  old  radical,"  this  "  heart 
of  BcditioD,"  "  the  old  heart  in  London  from  which  the  veins  of 
sedition  in  tlie  country  were  supplied,"  as  Oanning  styled  him, 
in  the  House  of  Coraraons — this  man  who  connted  among  his 
personal  friends  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Whit- 
Dread,  and  Price,  was,  of  course,  an  admirer  of  Jefferson,'  The 
commnnication  of  the  latter  to  him  is  too  long  for  even  analysis 
here.  He  agreed  with  Cartwright,  in  deriving  the  English  Consti- 
tution from  the  Saxons,  and  said  that  this  was  set  at  naught  by  the 
Norman  conquerors,  etc.  Jefferson  proceeded  to  eite  a  multi- 
tude of  anthorities  to  prove  the  judicial  dictum  untrue  that 
Christianity  was  a  part  of  the  common  law,  and  to  show  when 
and  how  it  was  interpolated  into  English  decisions,  Tlie  body 
of  these  citations  constitute  but  au  abridgment  from  an  article 
in  Jefferson's  common-place  book,  when  he  was  a  law  student,* 
Cartwright  received  this  letter  on  the  13t1i  of  July,  and  ob- 
served with  high  satisfaction,  that  the  signature  was  as  firm  as 
that  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  published  it ;  and 
Ms  biography  states  that  he  again  wrote  to  Jefferson,  on  the 
28th  of  the  same  month.  This  letter  was  long  in  reaching  its 
destination,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  publication  of  the  former 
one  preceded  it.  Jefferson  wrote  Edward  Everett  (October 
15th) : 

'■  Your  letter  of  September  (he  lOlb  gare  me  the  first  inrormBtlon  that  mine  to 
Major  Cartirrigbt  had  got  into  the  Dewgpaper«;  ami  the  first  notice,  ludecd,  thU  he 
had  received  iC  I  was  i  stranger  (o  hln  person,  but  not  to  hi9  rciipccluble  ond  pa- 
triotic character.  I  reeeived  from  him  a  long  and  inleresling  letter,  and  aosirereJ 
it  with  fraDkne^s,  going  viihout  reserve  into  Bererai  anhjectj,  Co  vhich  his  letter 
had  led,  hat  on  which  I  did  not  suppose  I  waa  wriiiiig  for  the  newspapers.  The 
puMIcaiion  ofa  letter  in  such  a  case,  without  the  consent  of  the  writer,  ia  not  a  bir 

"The  part  which  jou  quote,  raa;  draw  on  me  the  host  of  judge*  tnd 
diTinet" 

He  then  proceeds  to  elaborate  and  fortify  portiona  of  bis  ar- 
gument, 

Cartwright  was  already  in  his  grave.  On  the  23d  of  Septetn- 
ber,  lS2j,  a  philanthropist  as  tme,  and  a  retonner  as  brave  a 

>  In  ITTl  Cartwright 
(See  his  I,ife  and  "  — 
Londnn.  1>-Z<i.) 

*  See  vol  C  p. 
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history  mentions,  died  with  rapturooa  exclamations  on  his  tongue, 
on  learning  that  Itnrbide's  Schemes  had  failed,  and  that  the 
liberties  of  Mexico  were  considered  ont  of  danger.  As  he  died 
under  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Jefferson  (though  unapprised  of  it) 
it  is  with  with  real  satisfaction  we  transcribe  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Trist's  memoranda : 

Sunday,  October,  1824,  Mr.  Jefferson  add :  '  I  hare  got  a  letter  firom  Oart- 
wright,  and  he  has  explained  the  reason  of  mj  letter  getting  into  the  papers  The 
very  day  (I  belioTe)  on  which  he  received  it,  a  man  was  condemned  to  three  yean 
imprisonment,  on  the  ground  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  part  of  the  eommon  law.*** 

The  writer  of  the  above  informs  us,  that  this  was  spoken  in  a 
tone  which  indicated  that  Cartwright's  explanation  was  received 
as  an  amply  sufficient  one. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  the  communication 
to  Martin  Yan  Buren,  in  regard  to  the  Mazzei  letter,  and  to  the 
fresh  charges  of  Pickering  on  that  subject,  which  has  already 
been  cited,  and.  sufficiently  noticed.* 

In  July  he  received  a  letter  from  Henry  Lee,  the  son  of  Qen. 
Henry  or  Harry  Lee,  of  the  Bevolution,  which  proved  the  opeft* 
ing  of  an  unfortunate  acquaintance.'  Lee^s  letter  inclosed  the 
prospectus  of  a  newspaper  he  was  about  to  start*  Mr.  Jefferson 
replied  with  great  courtesy,  and  subscribed  for  the  paper.  His 
letter  closed  thus : 

"  A  paper  which  shall  be  governed  by  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Madison's  cclebrated-TC- 
port,  of  which  you  express  in  your  prospectus  so  just  and  high  an  approbation,  can» 
not  be  false  to  the  rights  of  all  classes.     The  grandfathers  of  the  present  generatioii 

I 

of  your  family  I  knew  well.  They  were  friends  and  fellow-laborers  with  me  in  the 
same  cause  and  principle.  Their  descendants  cannot  follow  better  guides.  Accept 
the  assurance  of  my  best  wishes  and  respectful  consideration." 

General  Lafayette  made  his  triumphal  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  1824.  He  landed  at  New  York,  in  August,  and  his 
progress  through  the  country  was  one  entire  ovation.  On  the 
first  of  October  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  from  Philadelphia, 
informing  him  that  be  proposed  to  visit  his  neighborhood  ;  and 
the  latter  immediately  sent  him  a  warm  invitation  to  come  to 
Monticello. 

Jefferson  wrote  to  Richard  Rush,  four  days  afterwards,  that 

1  See  vol.  ii.  p.  365  d  teq,  *  See  Atpezcpix,  No.  32. 
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the  people  of  tlie  United  States  were  thrown  into  a  "delirium  " 
of  joy  by  the  visit  of  Lafayette ;  and  he  added: 

"He  is  making ttHumpbuit  prograHthroagb  theSUtes,  from  town  to  tonn, nith 
RcclunitioDB  of  welcome,  auch  u  no  crowned  hud  erer  Teoeired.  It  will  have  a 
good  eftect  in  Tator  at  tbe  General  with  the  people  in  Europe,  but  probably  a  diOcr- 
ent  one  with  their  Mvereigns,  Ita  effect  here,  loo,  wlU  be  ulutarf  u  lo  ourBclvea, 
bj  ralljing  ne  together,  and  «treng(beniag  the  habit  of  coneidering  onr  countrj  as 
one  and  IndiTiaible,  and  I  hope  we  ihall  close  It  with  «omething  more  solid  for  him 
than  dinners  and  balls." 


The  last  hint  was  subseqaently  improved  upon  by  ita  author's 
proposing  that  Congress  testify  its  gratitude  to  the  nation's 
gnest,  and  former  benefactor,  by  making  a  handsome  pecimiary 
provision  for  him.  The  losses  which  Lafayette  had  incurred, 
and  his  liberal  style  of  living,  it  was  supposed  would  render 
this  form  of  testimonial  the  moat  convenient  one  to  him  in  his 
declining  years.  The  proposition  was  fortunately  timed,  and 
there  was  but  ooe  voice  in  regard  to  it.  Congress  responded  to 
the  popular  sentiment  by  voting  Lafayette  $300,000  and  a  town- 
ship of  land,  "  in  consideration  of  his  important  services  and 
expenditures  during  tbe  American  Revolution." 

Finally,  Lafayette,  surrounded  by  a  gallant  escort  of  mounted 
Virginia  gentlemen,  with  Itevolutionary  banners  displayed,  and 
amidst  peals  of  martial  music,  approached  Honticello.  Jeffer- 
son would  have  gone  forth  to  some  distance  to  meet  him,  but 
this  was  prohibited.  Tiie  cavalcade  wound  up  tbe  mountain, 
and  entered  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house;  the  fanfare  of 
trumpets  ceased  ;  every  head  was  uncovered.  Lafayette  stepped 
down  from  his  carriage,  and  Jefferson  advanced  rapidly  from 
his  door  to  meet  him.  Though  time  had  dealt  its  blows  on  the 
former,  his  person  was  as  erect  as  when,  almost  fifty  years  before, 
he  had  traversed  the  plains  in  sight  of  which  he  now  stood,  a 
fugitive  or  a  pursuer  of  British  invaders.  But  the  taller  and 
more  powerful  frame  of  Jefferson  was  beat  and  emaciated.  Ab 
the  old  men  threw  themaelvea  into  each  other's  arms,  overcome 
by  emotion,  tears  streamed  from  nearly  every  eye.  I^ayette's 
visit  to  Monticello  proved  a  delightfal  one,  both  to  himself  and 
to  Jefferson.  Of  the  subjects  of  tlieir  discourse  we  have  already 
had  a  sample.' 
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A  banquet  was  given  to  Lafayette,  by  the  citizens  of  Char- 
lottesville. Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished Virginians  were  present.  Everything  passed  off 
pleasantly  and  splendidly.  Mr.  Madison  was  peculiarly  felici- 
tous in  some  comments  uttered  by  him,  in  reply  to  a  toast  on  the 
career  and  public  services  of  the  "  Nation's  Guest."  One  of  the 
toasts  drank  was  as  follows :  "  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence — alike  identified  with  the  cause  of 
liberty."  Mr.  Jefferson  thereupon  handed  Mr.  Southall  some 
written  remarks,  which  that  gentleman  read  in  reply.* 

Lafayette's  second  visit  to  Monticello  and  Charlottesville  will 
be  found  sufficiently  mentioned  in  the  memoranda  of  Dr.  Dun- 
glison,  hereafter  to  be  given. 

Mr.  George  Ticknor  made  his  expected  visit  to  Monticello 
in  December,  1824:,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  by  Daniel 
Webster.  They  remained  some  days,  and  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Webster  soon  afterwards '  reduced  to  writing  a  series  of  pretty 
minute  recollections  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  there.  These 
are  published  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  correspondence,  edited 

*  These  contain  nothing  remarkable,  but  as  they  are  not  foond  in  either  edition  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Works,  we  will  transcribe  them  : 

'*  r  will  avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  my  beloved  neighbors  and  friends,  to  thank  yon 
for  the  kindncMMvoich  now,  and  at  all  times,  I  have  received  at  your  hands.  Bom  and 
bred  among  youT  fathers,  led  by  their  partiality  into  the  line  of  public  life,  I  labored  in 
fellowsliip  with  them  through  that  arduous  struggle  which,  freeing  us  from  foreign 
bondage,  estabh'shed  us  in  the  rights  of  self-government ;  rights  which  have  blessed  our- 
selves, and  will  bless,  in  their  sequence,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  this  contest,  all 
did  our  utmost,  and,  us  nouc  could  do  more,  none  had  pretensious  to  superior  merit. 

''  I  joy,  my  friends,  in  your  joy,  inspired  by  the  visit  of  this  our  ancient  and  distin- 
guished leader  and  bcneAictor.  fiis  deeds  in  the  war  of  independence  you  have  heard 
and  read.  They  are  known  to  }rou  and  embalmed  in  your  memories,  and  in  the  paires 
of  faithful  history.  His  deeds,  in  the  peace  which  followed  that  war,  are  perhaps  not 
known  to  you  ;  but  I  can  attest  them.  When  I  was  stationed  in  his  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cementing  its  friendship  with  ours,  and  of  advancing  our  mutual  interests,  this 
friend  of  both,  was  my  most  powerful  auxiliary  and  advocate.  He  made  our  caiuc  hia 
own,  as  in  truth  it  was  that  of  his  native  country  also.  His  influence  and  connections 
there  were  great.  All  doors  of  all  departments  were  open  to  him  at  all  times  ;  to  me, 
only  formally  and  at  appointed  times.  In  truth,  T  only  held  the  nail,  he  drove  it.  Honor 
him  then,  as  your  benefactor  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war. 

''My  fricud^,  I  am  old,  long  in  the  disuse  of  making  speeches,  and  without  voice  to 
utter  them.  In  this  feeble  state,  the  exhausted  powers  of  life  leave  little  within  my  com- 
petence for  your  service.  If,  with  the  aid  of  my  younger  and  abler  coadjutors,  I  can 
still  contribute  anything  to  advance  the  Institution,  within  whose  walls  we  are  now 
mingling  manifestations  to  this  our  guest,  it  will  be,  as  it  ever  has  been,  cheerfully  and 
zealously  bestowed.  And  could  I  live  to  see  it  once  enjoy  the  patronage  and  cherish- 
mcnt  of  our  public  authorities  with  undivided  voice,  I  should  die  without  a  doubt  of  the 
future  fortunes  of  my  native  State,  and  in  the  consoling  contemplation  of  the  happy 
influence  of  this  institution  on  its  character,  its  virtue,  its  prosperity,  and  safety. 

*'  To  these  effusions  for  the  cradle  and  land  of  my  birth,  I  add,  for  our  nation  at  large, 
the  aspirations  of  a  heart  warm  with  the  love  of  country ;  whose  invocations  to  heaven 
for  its  indissoluble  union,  will  bo  fervent  and  unremitting  while  the  pulse  of  life  continues 
to  boat,  and,  when  that  ceases,  it  will  expire  in  prayers  for  the  eternal  duration  of  its 
freedom  and  prosperity." 

2  Till'  volume  is  not  now  before  us.  We  believe  that  it  is  stated  or  intimated  that 
Mr.  Webster's  recollections  were  recorded  after  the  termination  of  his  visit. 
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by  his  son,  and  we  present  a  few  extracts.     Mr.  Webster  thus 
describes  Mr.  Jefferson's  personal  appearance : 

**  Mr.  Jefferson  is  now  between  eighty-one  and  eighty-two,  above  six  feet  high,  of 
an  ample,  long  frame,  rather  thin  and  spare.  His  head,  which  is  not  peculiar  in  its 
shape,  is  set  rather  forward  on  his  shoulders ;  and  his  neck  being  long,  there  is, 
when  he  is  walking  or  conversing,  a  habitual  protrusion  of  it.  It  is  still  well  covered 
with  hair,  which,  having  been  once  red,  and  now  turning  gray,  is  of  an  indistinct 
sandy  color. 

*'  Uis  eyes  are  small,  very  light,  and  now  neither  brilliant  nor  striking.  His  chin  is 
rather  loiig,  but  not  pointed.  His  noso  small,  regular  in  its  outline,  and  the  nostrils 
a  little  elevated.  His  mouth  is  well-formed,  and  still  filled  with  teeth ;  it  is  strongly 
compressed,  bearing  an  expression  of  contentment  and  benevolence.  His  com- 
plexion, formerly  light  and  freckled,  now  bears  the  marks  of  age  and  cutaneous 
affection.  His  limbs  are  uncommonly  long ;  his  hands  and  feet  very  large,  and  his 
wrists  of  an  extraordinary  size.  His  walk  is  not  precise  and  military,  but  easy  and 
swinging.  He  stoops  a  little,  not  so  much  from  age  as  from  natural  formation. 
When  sitting,  he  appears  short,  partly  from  a  rather  lounging  habit  of  sitting,  and 
partly  from  the  disproportionate  length  of  his  limbs. 

**  His  dress,  when  in  the  house,  is  a  grey  surtout  coat,  kerseymere  stuff  waistcoat, 
with  an  under  one  faced  with  some  material  of  a  dingy  red.  His  pantaloons  arc 
very  long  and  loose,  and  of  the  same  color  as  his  coat.  His  stockings  are  woollen, 
either  white  or  gray ;  and  his  shoes  of  the  kind  that  bear  his  name.  His  whole 
dress  is  very  much  neglected,  but  not  slovenly.^  He  wears  a  common  round  hat. 
His  dress,  when  on  horseback,  is  a  grey  straight-bodied  coat,  and  a  spencer  of  the 
same  material,  both  fastened  with  large  pearl  buttons.  When  we  first  saw  him  he 
was  riding ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  above  articles  of  apparel,  wore  round  his  throat 
a  knit  white  woollen  tippet,  in  the  place  of  a  cravat,  and  black  velvet  gaiters  under 
his  pantaloons.  His  general  appearance  indicates  an  extraordinary  degree  of  health, 
vivacity,  and  spirit.  His  sight  is  still  good,  for  he  needs  glasses  only  in  the  evening, 
HLs  hearing  is  generally  good,  but  a  number  of  voices  in  animated  conversation 
confuse  it. 

*'Mr.  Jefferson  rises  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  he  can  see  the  hands  of  his  clock, 
which  is  directly  opposite  his  bed,  and  examines  his  thermometer  immediately,  as 
he  keeps  a  regular  meteorological  diary.  He  employs  himself  chiefiy  in  writing  till 
breakfast,  which  is  at  nine.  From  that  time  till  dinner  he  is  in  his  library,  except- 
ing that  in  fair  weather  he  rides  on  horseback  from  seven  to  fourteen  miles.  Dines 
at  four,  returns  to  the  drawing-room  at  six,  when  coffee  is  brought  in,  and  passes 
the  evening  till  nine  in  conversation.  His  habit  of  retiring  at  that  hour  is  so  strong, 
that  it  has  become  essential  to  his  health  and  comfort.  His  diet  is  simple,  but  he 
seems  restrained  only  by  his  taste.  His  breakfast  is  tea  and  coffee,  bread  always 
fresh  from  the  oven,  of  which  he  does  not  seem  afraid,  with  sometimes  a  slight 
accompaniment  of  cold  meat.  He  ei\joys  his  dinner  well,  taking  with  his  meat  a 
large  proportion  of  vegetables.  He  has  a  strong  preference  for  the  wines  of  the 
Continent,  of  which  he  has  many  sorts  of  excellent  quality,  having  been  more  than 

1  Several,  indeed  most,  of  these  minutiee  convey  the  impression  that  Mr.  Webster 
was  not  closely  observant  of  physical  peculiarities.  We  will  give  two  or  three  exam- 
ples. Mr.  Jefferson's  eyes  were  not  small.  He  was  a  large-boned,  strong  man,  but  it  ia 
odd  that  Mr.  Webster  should  not  have  observed  that  his  '*  wrists"  were  swollen  out  of 
their  natural  size  and  even  shape,  fVom  causes  which  have  been  mentioned.  His  dreaa, 
though  certainly  conformed  to  no  fashion,  was  not  ^*much  neglected  "  in  any  signiflci- 
tion  which  we  are  able  to  attach  to  those  words,  etc.  etc. 
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commonly  suweiflAil  in  his  mode  of  imporiiiig  ami  preserving  ihem.  Among  oiherf 
we  found  tlio  follontng,  which  are  rorj  rare  in  this  countrr,  and  Apparently  not  ni 
kII  ii(|urcd  by  trouspormlion :  L'Gdnau,  Muacal,  Simi&n,  ntid  Blimchoite  de  Liiooui. 
Dinner  is  sorre d  in  half  Virgiuian,  h&lf  French  BLjlc,  in  good  la^lu  and  abunduoce. 
No  nine  it  put  on  the  Inble  till  the  cloth  in  removed. 

"  In  oonversntion,  Ur.  JelTeraon  is  ehsy  and  natural,  and  nppiruuilj  not  aDibidovu  ; 
it  ia  not  loud,  as  chaUengiug  general  attention,  but  uaually  addressed  to  the  pcrwn 
Dezt  bun.  The  topics,  nhea  not  selected  to  suit  (he  character  and  feelings  of' 
hin  uuditor,  are  those  subjects  with  irhtch  Ills  mind  seems  psrticuliirly  occupied ; 
nnd  these,  at  present,  may  be  said  to  be  scienco  and  letters,  and  Mpeclallj  the  Uni- 
tersity  of  Virginia,  which  ia  coming  into  existence  almost  entirely  from  bis  ex- 
ertions, and  will  rise,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  usefulness  and  credit  under  hia  contjnaed 
care.  When  wo  were  with  bim,  bis  farorile  suhjects  were  Greek  and  Anglo^xoa, 
historicsl  recollections  of  the  times  and  eT^nts  of  the  ReTolution,  aud  of  his  rc^- 
dence  in  France  from  1783-1  to  1769."  , 

Mr.  Webster  rcpreaeiits  Mr.  Jefferson  ob  describing  Patrick 
Henry  somewhat  as  we  have  seen  hiui  described  in  Mr.  Trist's 
Memoranda.'  He  thus  gives  Mr.  Jcfferaon's  observations  on 
Wirt's  Life  of  Henry  : 

"  His  biographer  sent  Ibo  sheets  of  hia  work  lo  me  as  they  were  printed,  and  M 
the  end  asked  for  my  opinioa  I  told  him  it  wonld  t>c  a  question  hereafter,  whe- 
ther his  work  should  bo  placed  on  Ibo  shelf  of  bislorj  or  of  panegyric  It  is  a  poor 
boob,  written  in. bad  tiigle,  and  gives  so  imperfect  an  idea  of  Patrick  Henry,  that  U 
seems  Inleodod  to  show  off  the  writer  more  than  tbo  subject  of  the  work." 

And  thus  on  the  character  of  Oenend  Jackeuu: 

("I  feel  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  General  Jackson  President.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  unfit  men  1  know  of  for  such  a  plncc.  He  has  bad  very  little 
respect  for  laws  or  constitutions,  and  is,  in  fact,  nn  able  military  chief.  His 
pas^ona  are  terrible.  When  I  was  Prcaident  of  the  Senate  he  vos  a  senator ;  and 
be  could  never  apeak  on  account  of  the  rashness  of  his  feelings.  I  have  Seen  him 
.'  attempt  it  repeatedly,  and  as  often  choke  with  rage.  His  passions  arc,  do  doubt, 
cooler  now  ;  he  has  been  much  tried  since  I  knew  him,  but  be  is  a  dangerous  man." 

These  descriptions  appearing  to  us  to  lack  some  of  those 
gradations  and  qualitications  in  expression  which  are  essential 
to  convey  accurate  impressions,  we  sought  an  opinion  on  them 
from  one  as  familiar  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  his  views  and 
modes  of  expression,  as  any  person  ever  was,  and  received  the 
following  reply : 


.  Jefferson's  personal  appearance, 
because,  though  I  will  not  stop  to 
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T  DEAR  Mr.  RjmtiiLL: 

First,  o 

a  the  subject  of  Hr 

r.  Webster's  description  of 

t  did  not  please  me, 

>  Set  »ol.  1.  p.  to. 
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qii»rrel  with  anj  of  rtie  dclaila,  the  general  [mprEMioil  it  was  calculated  to  produce 
wcme.1  to  nie  an  unravonible  one  ;  that  is,  u  person  who  had  never  seen  iiij  grand- 
father, would,  from  Mr.  Webster's  description,  have  thaught  him  rather  an  ill-look- 
ing man,  which  he  ceriainlj  never  was. 

'•  It  would  be,  however,  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  an  accurate  description  of 
the  apiiearancc  of  one  whom  I  so  tcnderlj  loved  and  deeply  venerated.  His  person 
and  eonnitnanvc  were  to  me,  associated  with  to  many  of  mj  best  afTcctione,  so 
■iiui'h  of  my  highest  rcyerenee,  that  I  could  not  expect  other  persona  to  see  (hem  aa 
I  did.  One  Ihint;  I  will  any,  that  never  in  my  life  did  I  tee  bis  countenance  dis- 
torted by  a  single  bad  passion  or  unworthy  feeling.  1  have  seen  the  expression  of 
suffering,  bodily  and  nieninl,  of  grief,  pain,  sadness,  just  indigna^on,  disappoint- 
iiii.-]it,  dia^igrceabte  surprise,  and  displeasure,  but  never  of  anger,  impatience,  pee- 
vishness dU^content,  to  say  nothing  of  worse  or  more  ignoble  Aiotions.  To  the 
contrary,  it  wjs  impossible  to  look  on  his  face  without  being  struck  with  its  bene- 
volent, intelligent,  cheerful,  and  placid  expression.  It  was  at  once  inlcllectunl, 
good,  kind,  and  pleasant,  whilst  his  toll,  spare  figure,  spoke  of  health,  activity,  and 
that  helpf'ilHeit,  thai  power  ond  will,  '  never  to  trouble  another  for  what  he  could 
do  himwlf,'  which  marked  his  character. 

"  IIU  dress  was  simple,  and  adapted  to  his  Ideas  of  neatness  and  comfort.  He  paid 
little  attention  to  fashion,  wearing  whatever  he  liked  best,  and  sometimes  blending 
the  fashions  of  several  different  periods.  He  wore  long  waistcoats  nhcn  ijic  mode  wu 
for  Tcry  short,  white  cambric  stocks  fastened  behind  with  a  buckle,  when  cravats 
were  uuirersul.  He  adopted  the  pantaloon  very  late  in  life,  because  lie  found  it 
more  comfortalile  and  convenient,  and  cut  olT  his  queue  for  the  same  reason.  Ho 
made  no  change  except  from  motives  of  the  same  kind,  and  did  nothing  to  be  In 
couforniity  with  the  fashion  of  ibe  day.  Uc  considered  such  independence  aa  the 
privilege  of  his  age. 

"  You  ask  me  if  Mr.  Webster  had  not '  too  strongly  colored  the  Jackson  por- 
tnut.'  I  cannot  pretend  to  know  what  my  grandfather  said  to  Ur.  Webster,  nor 
can  I  believe  Mr.  Webster  capable  of  misstatement.  Still  I  think  the  copy  of  the 
portrait  incorrect,  as  throwing  out  all  (he  lights  and  giving  only  the  shadows.  I 
have  heard  my  grandfather  speak  with  great  admiration  of  General  Jackson's  mili- 
tary talent.  If  he  called  him  a  '  dangerous  man,'  '  unfit  for  the  place '  to  which 
the  UBiion  eventually  called  him,  I  think  it  must  have  been  entirely  with  reference 
to  his  general  idea  that  a  military  chieftain  was  no  proper  head  for  a  peaceful 
republic  as  ours  was  in  those  days.  I  do  not  myself  remember  to  have  heard  him 
sny  anvlhing  about  General  Jackson  in  connection  with  (his  subject,  except  thlt  ha 
thought  his  nomination  B  bad  precedent  for  the  future,  and  (hat  a  successful  soldier 
wa»  not  the  »ort  of  candidate  for  (he  Presidential  chair.  He  did  not  like  to  see  tlw 
people  run  stray  with  ideas  ofniilitary  glory. 

••  lu  like  manner,  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  Wirt's  Life  of  Patti,;k  1! 
the  amount  of  severity  recorded  by  Mr.  Webster.    My  inipresiiion  is  Ihil 
Mr.  Webster,  from  a  very  natural  impulse,  and  withont  the  least  inlciitiun  of  mlsr*- J 
preiieiitalion,  has   put  down  only  those  parts  of  Mr.  Jcfi'erson'a  r< 
accorded  with  his  own  views,  and  left  out  all  the  exlcnuations — the  ' 
lUltadnHle'^  as  the  French  say.     This,   of  course,  would  lead  to 
imprcasiou.    Of  Mr.  Wirt'a  book,  my  grandfather  did  not  think  Te 
(he  unkind  remark,  as  far  aa  Hr.  Wirt  was  personally  coneemed,  u' 
bj  anything  to  soften  its  severity,  I*,  to  say  the  least,  very  llttlo  like  Ur.  Je&m 
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*'  Mr.  Webster's  account  of  his  visit  to  Monticello,  seems  to  me  written  in  no 
unfair  or  unfriendly  spirit,  but  was  rather  hasty,  superficial,  and  never  intended  for 
the  public  eye." 

No  member  of  Mr.  JeflFerson's  family  ever  heard  him 
mention  Wirt's  Life  of  Henry  in  the  tone  attributed  to  him  by 
Air.  Webster.  His  family  often  heard  him  speak  of  that  work, 
and  of  Mr.  Hem'y  himself,  with  playful  freedom — ^laugh  at 
what  he  conceived  the  artificial  "  dressing  up  "  the  latter  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  Wirt.  But  they  always  understood  him 
to  admire  both  of  the  men  far  too  much  to  feel  any  inclination 
to  allude  to  ^hem,  or  to  anything  which  had  emanated  from 
them,  with  intentional  disrespect.  Wirt  was  notoriously  a 
marked  favorite  with  him,  through  life.  His  whole  correspon- 
dence, and  his  Memoir  written  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
exhibit  his  unbounded  admiration  of  Henry  in  certain  particu- 
lars, and  his  dislike  or  severe  animadversion  in  none.  Henry 
and  he  came  to  diflFer  very  widely  in  politics,  and  the  former 
literally  died  leading  a  gallant  political  sortie  against  the  con- 
quering Republicans.  On  one  occasion  at  least,  his  keen  native 
humor  was  directed  personally  against  JeflFerson.  With  his 
inimitable  look  and  tone,  he  with  great  eflFect  declared,  that 
he  did  not  approve  of  gentlemen's  "abjuring  their  native 
victuals."  '  This  gave  great  diversion  to  Jefferson.  He  loved 
to  talk  about  Henry,  to  narrate  anecdotes  of  their  early  inti- 
macy;  to  paint  his  taste  for  unrestrained  nature  in  everything; 
to  describe  bis  bonhomie,  his  humor,  his  unquestionable  integ- 
rity, mixed  with  a  certain  waywardness  and  frcakishness ;  to 
give  illustrations  of  his  shrewdness,  and  of  his  overwhelming 
power  as  an  orator.  But  he  never  closed  an  amusing  account  of 
Henry's  exploits  among  overseei*3,  wild  hunters,  and  the  like, 
in  the  "  piny  woods,"  without  saying :  "  I  never  heard  anything 
that  deserved  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  oratory,  compared 
with  his  " — "  we  could  not  have  got  along  in  the  Tlevulntion 
without  him" — "he  produced  our  unanimity" — "he  was  a 
man  of  enlarged  views  " — "  he  was  a  truly  great  man."  ' 

That   Mr.  Jefferson  favored  Mr.  Crawford's  election  over 


*  The  Ropnblicans  were  accused  of  being  adherents  of  France — the  cookery  of  Monti- 
cello  was  French ! 

■  Tliese  wore,  in  substance,  his  habitual  expressions  in  repard  to  Mr.  Henry.  The 
conversation  wliich  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Trist's  Memoranda  (vol.  i.  p.  40),  was  but 
a  sample  of  hundreds  of  conversatioud  with  his  family  and  with  others  in  their  hearing. 
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Qenei'&l  Jackson  ie  certain.  The  main  rcBBona  hare  been  stated 
in  the  letter  laat  quoted.  It  is  true  that  witli  all  his  attempts  to 
maintain  neutrality,  he  did  not  invariably  avoid  expressions 
which  indicated  his  views.  A  good  manj  persons  can  recollect 
the  local  excitement  produced  hj  his  declaring  to  some  one  in 
conversation,  that  it  was  "  poor  policy  to  select  a  cock  for  a 
sailor,  or  a  gooso  for  a  fighter."  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  tie 
retained  certain  disagreeable  recollections  of  Jackson's  course 
on  Burr's  trial.  Burr,  on  his  first  western  journey,  had  tho- 
rouglily  insinuated  himself  into  the  General's  good  graces.  The 
latter  detested  Wilkinson.  His  iikes  and  dislikes  were  vehe- 
ment, and  he  came  on  to  liichmond  to  flame  and  fulminate 
against  the  principal  witness,  the  prosecution,  and  finally 
agaiuEt  the  Administration,  He  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
himself  much  more  vigorously  thau  elegantly  on  the  occasionl' 
Mr.  Jefferson  did  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  understand  how  far 
twenty  years  had  tamed  the  early  fires  of  that  great  man's  char- 
acter. But  it  would  be  most  extraordinary  that,  to  a  known  and 
very  decided  political  opponent,  like  Mr.  Webster,  he  should 
express  himself  with  a  severity  towards  a  Kepublican  candi- 
date, that  those  most  absolutely  in  his  confidence  never  heard 
him  employ. 

Not  a  shadow  of  inteutional  misrepresentation  is  Iiere 
imputed  to  Mr,  Webster.  His  statements  are  regarded  as  rapid 
outline  jottings,  made,  probably,  only  for  private  reference,  but 
iiowever  made,  giving  the  sum  of  the  impressions  the  writer 
formed  of  Mr,  Jefiersou's  opinions  and  feelings,  rather  thau  an 
actual  report  of  his  words. 

The  remark  in  the  laat  quoted  letter  that  the  writer  (long  a 
resident  of  Monticcllo),  never  saw  an  expression  of  anger  or 
inipattcDCO  on  Mr.  JefiTerson's  face,  recalls  to  mind  two  anecdotes. 
Older  members  of  his  family  had  seen  such  expressions  on  hia 
face,  and  tlicy  remembered  and  related  them  as  marvels.  Tlie 
first  occasion  was  serious — the  second  hulicrous.  Martha  Jof* 
ferson  used  to  say  that  once  when  travelling  with  her  father, 

I  II  Hhonld  in  iaetlce  to  GrenerttI  Jftckun  be  mnnrked,  tliat  he  anliwiiuvutly  chuiKtil 
liiu  viewH  or  Burr  a  character — thit  on  comiiig  to  Hie  Preeidcaoj  be  nubstnutluly  Ui~~  '*  ' 
his  back  on  him — ihoiiKh  Burr  and  bii  friindioluimsii  that  be  had  been  niaturlal^  in 

mental  in  bringing  Jackson  forward  for  tlie  Prertident)'.     Dorr's  »ppnoy  In  til"  ' 

fiiWa  in  being  one  ot  the  Snt,  poMlbly  th«  flr^t.  to  anrae  the  General  fol 

Bat  there  never  iru  a  moment  after  Bnrr'ireHiru  from  Europe,  irbcn  liliefPOrtBlBfll 
Of  an;  man's  flcTBtloD  to*  popular  oIBmwoiiIiI not  iMvepiOTeddi ' '" — 
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they  came  to  a  ferry,  and  found  the  two  boatmen  engaged  in  a 
violent  quarrel.  They  took  the  traveliere  on  board,  however, 
and  rowed  silently  to  the  middle  of  the  Btream,  when  chanciug 
to  catch  each  other's  eyes,  the  contention  at  once  broke  ont 
afresh.  They  ceased  to  use  their  oars  or  to  steer  the  boat, 
which  drifted  swiftly  towards  some  dangerous  rapids.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson spoke  to  tliem  calmly,  and  then  stemly,  but  they  paid  no 
attention  to  him.  Martha  said  that  her  father  suddenly  started 
up  with  "  a  face  like  a  lion,"  and  with  a  hand  over  each  of  the 
boatmen,  bade  them,  "in  tones  of  thunder,"  to  row  for  tlieir 
lives  or  he  would  pitch  them  into  the  stream.  They  did  pull 
for  their  lives,  occasioually  stealing  a  feaiful  glance  upward  at 
the  form  which  remained  rigid  and  immovable  above  tliem 
until  they  reached  the  shore. 

On  the  otlior  occasion,  Mr.  Jefferson  directed  one  of  hie  ser* 
vants  to  take  a  horse  and  go  to  the  Charlottes vit'e  post-office  for 
his  letters  and  papers.  The  boy  replied  that  there  was  not  a 
horse  out  of  use  but  those  belonging  to  the  carriage.  "  Go, 
then,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  and  tell  Jupiter  [the  colored  coach- 
man] to  lend  you  one  of  his  horses."  The  boy  soon  returned, 
saying  "old  Jupe"  sent  back  word  that  nobody  could  have  Am 
horses  for  that  business.  Mr.  Jeffereon  looked  amused,  and  told 
the  boy  to  go  again  to  Jupiter  and  tell  him  that  the  case  wab 
urgent,  as  he  was  expecting  important  letters.  The  sable 
Olympian,  however,  replied  flatly  that  "  neither  of  bis  horses 
should  go  for  anybody."  "  Tell  Jupiter  to  come  here,"  said  his 
master,  evidently  in  a  passion.  Tlie  pampered  coachman  soon 
arrived  to  meet  a  look  and  hear  a  tone  never  before  or  after- 
wards witnessed  at  Monticello — never  witnessed  by  any  mem- 
ber of  Mr,  Jefferson's  family,  except  by  Martha  in  the  boat. 
Jupiter  at  once  prudently  took  in  a  good  deal  of  sail,  but  he 
firmly  declared  that  he  must  not  be  expected  to  keep  the  car- 
riage horses  in  the  desired  condition,  if  they  were  to  be  "ridden 
round  by  boys."  Mr.  Jefferson  admitted  this,  but  he  told  his 
coachman  that  he  had  better  never  again  take  quite  bo  blunt  a 
method  of  "  telling  his  mind."  And  here  the  matter  ended. 

Jefferson's  correspondence  in  1824  contains,  we  believe,  but 
one  expression  in  regard  to  the  Presidential  candidates.  It 
appears  in  a  letter  (October  13th)  to  Mr.  Bush,  the  American 
minister  in  England.    He  wrote  : 
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**  The  eclat  of  this  [Lafayette's]  visit  has  almost  merged  the  Presidential  question, 
on  which  nothing  scarcely  is  said  in  our  papers.  That  question  will  lie  ultimately 
between  Crawford  and  Adams ;  but,  as  at  the  same  time,  the  vote  of  the  people  will 
be  so  distracted  by  subordinate  candidates,  that  possibly  they  may  make  no 
election,  and  let  it  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  There,  it  is  thought, 
Crawford's  chance  is  best." 

And  he  added : 

"  We  have  nothing  else  interesting  before  the  public.  Of  the  two  queutions  of 
the  tariff  and  public  improvements,  the  former,  perhaps,  is  not  yet  at  rest,  and  the 
latter  will  excite  boisterous  discussions.  It  happens  that  both  these  measures  fall 
in  with  the  Western  interests,  and  it  is  their  secession  from  the  agricultural 
States  which  gives  such  strength  to  the  manufacturing  and  consolidating  parties,  on 
these  two  questions.  The  latter  is  the  most  dreaded,  because  thought  to  amount 
to  a  determination  in  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  all  powers  non-enumerated 
as  well  03  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  by  giving  a  loose  to  construction, 
make  the  text  say  whatever  will  relieve  them  from  the  bridle  of  the  States.  These 
are  difficulties  for  your  day  ;  I  shall  give  them  the  slip." 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  University  should  be  opened 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1825.  But  when  that  period  came, 
three  of  the  professors  had  not  arrived  from  England.  Jefferson 
evinced  great  uneasiness.  He  wrote  Cabell,  January  11th, 
that  he  was  "  dreadfully  nonplussed."  Then  came  intelligence 
of  a  desolating  Atlantic  storm,  in  which  shipping  had  greatly 
suffered,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  these  gentlemen  reached 
a  painful  point.  lie  subsequently  learned  from  Cabell,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  safe  in  an  English  port  (Plymouth),  on  the 
5th  of  December,  and  this  good  news,  he  said,  *'  raised  him  from 
the  dead,  for  he  was  almost  ready  to  give  up  the  ship."  Ano- 
ther of  his  letters,  February  20th,  states  that  the  professors  have 
arrived,  and  that  they  "  excite  strong  presumptions  that  they 
have  been  judiciously  selected."  The  opening  of  the  University 
was  then  announced  for  the  7th  of  March,  but  it  did  not  take 
place  until  April. 

Ilis  expectations  in  regard  to  the  professors,  were  fully  satis- 
lied  on  his  first  acquaintance  with  those  gentlemen  ;  and  he 
never,  subsequently,  had  occasion  to  change  his  mind.*     His 

»  He  wrote  the  Honorable  J.  EvelvnDenison^M.P.  (of  England),  November  9th,  1825 : 
''  It  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  that  the  Professors  brought  fi-om  abroad  were  as 
happy  Belections  as  could  have  been  hoped,  as  well  for  their  qualiflcations  in  science  as 
correctness  and  araiableness  of  character;"  and  to  Mr.  Giles,  December  2Gth :  "Our 
University  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the  five  professors  procured  from  England.  A 
finer  selection  could  not  have  been  made.  Besides  their  being  of  a  grade  of  science  which 
has  left  little  superior  behind,  the  correctness  of  their  moral  character,  their  accommo- 
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personal  relations  with  them  became  most  agreeable.  Tliej 
were  legularly  invited  to  Monticello  three  times  a  week,  and 
each  understood  that  if  bis  inclination  carried  bim  ibero  ofteuer, 
his  welcome  would  be  always  cordial. 

Professor  Dnnglison — tbe  present  well-known  Doctor  Dung- 
lieon  of  Fliiladelphia — sabsequentlj,  bnt  while  Uie  facts  ruinnined 
fresh  in  bis  ineinorj,  wrote  an  account  of  bis  jouruej-  to  Cliar- 
Ictleeville,  and  of  bis  observations  after  his  arrival.  These 
naenioranda  were  made  currents  calamo,  merely  for  tbe  gratifi- 
cation of  a  near  and  dear  relative.  Bnt  as  they  contained  the 
only  particular  account  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  last  illness  drawn  up 
by  bis  medical  attendant,  an  application  for  tbe  facts,  made 
under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Jefi'ersou's  family,  scarcely  admitted 
of  a  refusal — aud  having  opened  these  private  records  to  us, 
Dr.  Dunglison  kindly  permitted  us  to  further  select  at  our  dis- 
cretion any  passages  which  wonld  throw  light  on  other  parts  of 
our  subject.  Tbe  extracts  which  follow  we  given  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence,  thongh  they  were  often  widely  separated  by 
intervening  matter  and  topics. 

i^fter  mentioning  that  ho  and  his  wife  were  welcomed  to 
lUchmond,  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  son-in-law,  cx-Governor  Kan> 
dolph  (then  in  the  Legislature),  and  by  Thomas  JcffersoD 
Randolph  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Richmond,  by  bi« 
grandfather,  to  meet  the  travellers  and  make  enitablo  arrange- 
ments for  their  journey  to  Charlottesyille,  Dr.  Duoglison 
proceeds  to  say : 

"  Soon  iflcriFiirda  [the  arrival  at  Charlotlesrille]  the  Tenerable  ex-President  pre- 
sented himself,  and  nelcomcd  us  with  that  dignitj  and  kindneee  for  which  fae  »*■ 
celebrated.  He  was  then  eigblj-two  years  old,  with  his  intellectual  powers  unshaken 
by  age,  and  the  physical  man  so  active  that  he  rode  to  and  from  Honticcllo,  aud 
took  ciepciae  on  foot  with  oil  the  aolirity  of  one  twenty  or  thirty  years  younger. 
He  sympnthized  with  us  On  the  dlacomforts  of  our  long  TOyage,  and  on  the  disa- 
greeable journey  wc  must  have  passed  over  the  Virginia  roads ;  and  depicted  to  oa 
the  great  distress  he  hnd  felt  lest  we  had  been  lo!<l  at  sea — for  be  had  almoat  given 
us  up  when  my  letter  arrived  with  the  joyful  intelligence  i^e  were  Bofe. 

"The  houses  [the  professors'  houses  or  "  pavilions"  of  the  University]  were  much 
better  furnished  than  we  had  enpected  to  find  them,  and  would  have  been  far  more 
commodious  had  Ur.  Jefferson  consulted  bia  excellent  and  competent  daughter,  Mn. 

dating  diapositions,  and  zeal  for  llie  prosperity  of  tbe  instttDtion,  leave  as  notliliig  to 
wish.  I  verily  believe  that  M  high  a  degrea  oTednea^on  can  now  be  obtained  here,  u 
in  the  country  they  leA." 
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Randolph,  in  regard  to  the  interior  arrangementa,  instead  of  planning  the  architec- 
tural exterior  first,  and  leaying  the  interior  to  shift  for  itself.  Closets  wonld  have 
interfered  with  the  sjmmetry  of  the  rooms  or  passages,  and  hence  there  were 
none  in  most  of  the  houses ;  and  the  only  one  which  was  furnished  with  a  closet,  it 
was  told  as  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  not  suspecting  it,  according  to 
his  general  arrangements,  he  opened  the  door  and  walked  into  it  in  his  way  out  of 
the  payillon ! 

**He  was  fond  of  architecture,  and  anxious  that  the  rotunda,  and  the  different 
parilions  should  present,  specimens  of  the  various  orders ;  and  although  from  the 
necessity  of  building  them  of  brick  and  wood,  the  effect  was  greatly  diminished,  it 
was,  on  the  whole,  agreeable.  The  heavy  cornices  in  the  interior  of  the  rooms,  of 
the  Falladian  style,  were  however  anything  but  pleasing.  Undoubtedly,  too,  the 
desire  for  having  everything  architecturally  correct,  according  to  his  taste,  induced 
him,  in  more  cases  than  I  have  mentioned,  to  sacrifice  convenience.  He  could  not 
but  admit  the  anomaly  of  having  windows  arranged  as  in  modem  habitations,  but 
further  than  this  it  was  difficult  to  induce  him  to  go,  and  when  I  consulted  him  in 
regard  to  a  distinct  building  for  anatomical  purposes,  which  he  agreed  to,  he  at  the 
same  time  told  me  that  he  must  choose  the  position,  and  the  architectural  arrange- 
ment externally,  whilst  all  the  interior  arrangements  should  be  left  to  me. 
•  •  •  «  «    .  « 

**  As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  opening  of  the  University,  which  had  been  fixed 
for  the  1st  of  February,  was  postponed,  on  account  of  our  Uite  arrival  in  the  country, 
until  the  1st  of  April,  when  it  took  place.  All  the  professors  except  the  incum- 
bent of  the  Law  chair,  were  on  the  spot ;  and  the  faculty  consisted  of  Mr.  Long, 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages ;  Mr«  Key,  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Mr.  Bonny- 
castle,  Professor  of  Natmral  Philosophy ;  Dr.  Blaetterman,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages ;  Dr.  Emmet,  Professor  of  Chemistry ;  Mr.  Tucker,^  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy ;  and  Dr.  Dunglison,  Professor  of  Medicine.  All  the  professors  were 
foreigners ;  for  Dr.  Emmet  was  bom  in  Lreland,  and  Mr.  Tucker  in  the  Island  of 
Bermuda. 

*'  The  fact  of  all  the  professors  being  foreigners,  it  might  be  imagined  would  be 
unfavorable  to  discipline,  and  might  lead  the  disorderly  to  rebel  against  the  authori- 
ties of  the  University.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  a  highly  numerous  body  of 
generous  young  gentlemen  to  say,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  my  residence  at 
the  University,  which  amounted  to  nine  years,  no  single  act  came  to  my  knowledge 
of  insubordination  from  that  cause;  whilst  ample  evidence  was  afforded  of  their 
great  respect  for  those  who  had  left  their  homes,  and  were  zealously  engaged  in  in- 
structing them.  Mr.  Jefferson  was,  however,  severely  criticised  for  having  goue 
abroad  for  Professors.'        •  •  •  •  • 

*'  Not  long  after  my  arrival  at  the  University,  Mr.  Jefferson  found  it  necessary  to 
consult  me  in  regard  to  a  condition  of  great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  under  which 
he  had  suffered  for  some  time,  and  which  inconvenienced  him  greatly.  .  .  Few 
perhaps  attain  that  advanced  age  without  suffering  more  or  less  from  diseases  of 
tlie  urinary  organs.  On  examining  the  urethra,  I  found  the  prostate  portion 
was  affected  with  stricture,  accompanied,  and  apparently  produced  by  enlargement 

*  Author  of  the  Life  of  Jefferson. 

'  The  "Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,"  edited  by  Dr.  N. 
Chapman,  at  the  time  the  most  proBiiDeDt  aedical  Journal  in  the  United  States,  expressed 
great  indignation  on  the  subject. 

VOL.  III. — 33 
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of  the  prostate  gland.  [After  describing  the  remedies  and  their  faTorable  effects, 
the  memoranda  continue.] 

"  Mr.  JefTerson  was  considered  to  have  but  little  faith  in  phjsic ;  aad  has  often 
told  me  that  he  would  rather  trust  to  the  unaided,  or  rather  nninterfered  with,  efforts 
of  nature  than  to  physicians  in  general.  *  It  is  not,*  he  was  wont  to  obserre,  '  to 
physic  that  I  object  so  much  as  to  physicians.'  Occasionally,  too,  he  would  spetk 
jocularly,  especially  to  the  unprofessional,  of  medical  practice ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion gave  ofTcnco,  when  most  assuredly,  if  the  same  thing  had  been  sud  to  me,  no 
offence  would  have  been  taken.  In  the  presence  of  Dr.  Everett,  afterwards  Private 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Monroe,  ....  he  remarked,  that  whenever  he  saw. three 
physicians  together,  he  looked  up  to  discover  whether  there  was  not  a  turkey  buzzard 
in  the  neighborhood.^  The  annoyance  of  the  doctor,  I  am  told,  was  manifest.  To 
me,  when  it  was  recounted,  it  seemed  a  harmless  jest. 

**  But  whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Jefferson's  notions  of  physic  and  physiciani, 
it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  attentive  and  respectful  of 
patients.  He  bore  suffering  inflicted  upon  him  for  remedial  purposes  with  forti- 
tude ;  and  in  my  visits,  showed  me,  by  memoranda,  the  regularity  with  which  he 
had  token  the  prescribed  remedies  at  the  appointed  times. 

"  His  daughter  Mrs.  Randolph,  or  one  of  the  grand-daughters,  took  the  head 
of  the  table ;  he  himself  sat  near  the  other  end,  and  almost  always  some  visiton 
were  present.  The  pilgrimage  to  Monticello  was  a  favorite  one  with  him  who  aspired 
to  the  rank  of  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist ;  but  it  was  too  often  undertaken 
from  idle  curiosity,  and  could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  have  afforded  plea- 
sure to,  whilst  it  entailed  unrequited  expense  on  its  distinguished  proprietor.  More 
than  once,  indeed,  the  annoyance  has  been  the  subject  of  regretful  animadreraioiL 
Monticello,  like  MontpcIIier,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Madison,  was  some  miles  distant  from 
any  tavern,  and  hence,  without  sufficient  consideration,  the  traveller  not  only  availed 
himself  of  the  hospitality  of  the  ex-Presidents,  but  inflicted  upon  them  the  expenses 
of  his  quadrupeds.  On  one  occasion  at  Montpellicr,  where  ray  wife  and  myself  were 
paying  a  vi.^it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison,  no  fewer  than  nine  horses  were  entertained 
during  the  night ;  and  in  reply  to  some  observation  which  the  circumstance  engen- 
dered, Mr.  Madison  remarked,  that  whilst  he  was  delighted  with  the  society  of  the 
owners,  he  confessed  he  had  not  so  much  feeling  for  the  horses. 

**  Sitting  one  evening  in  the  porch  of  Monticello,  two  gigs  drove  up,  each  contain- 
ing a  gentleman  and  a  lady.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  evidently  the  desire  of  the 
party  to  be  invited  to  stay  the  night  One  of  the  gentlemen  came  up  to  the  porch 
and  saluted  Mr.  Jeflferson,  stating  that  they  claimed  the  privilege  of  American  citizens 
in  paying  their  respects  to  the  President,  and  inspecting  Monticello.  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
ceived them  with  marked  politeness,  and  told  them  they  were  at  liberty  to  look  at 
everything  around,  but  as  they  did  not  receive  an  invitation  to  spend  the  night, 
they  left  in  the  dusk  and  returned  to  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  that  occa- 
sion, could  scarcely  avoid  an  expression  of  impatience  at  the  repeated  though  com- 
plimentary intrusions  to  which  he  was  exposed.^ 

>  To  understand  the  point  of  this  remark,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  some 
Northern  readers  that  this  well-known  Southern  bird  {Cathartes  aura  of  Temminck  ami 
Bonaparte — Vultur  aura  of  Wilson)  feeds  on  carrion,  disabled  animals,  etc. !  It  is  the 
scavenger  of  Southern  cities. 

*  This  seems  to  us  obviously  an  account  of  the  same  incident,  in  which  another  eve- 
witness  (Professor  Tucker)  describes  Mr.  Jefferson  as  *' coldly  replying"  to  his  visitor 
that  '^  he  did  not  know  what  privilege  he  alluded  to" — and  then  as  '''  showing  no  di&po- 
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"  In  Ur.  Jefferson's  embarrassG  J  cirouinstaocog  in  the  evening  of  life,  (he  immenae 
influx  oC  vitiitorB  couhl  not  fall  to  bo  attended  with  muvh  in  convenience.  I  had  the 
c'iriatitg  to  atk  Mrt.  Randolph  akntir^ai  Iht  targett  miinbtr  of  periom  for  ahoin  the 
betH  called  upon  tmexptetedly  to  prepare  aeeommodallom  for  Ihc  nighl,  and  ilii 
replied  Jiflg !  In  a  countr]'  like  our  own,  there  il  a  curiositj  to  Icnov  personallj 
thoac  who  liikve  been  caUed  to  BI1  the  highest  offlee  in  the  Republic,  and  he  who  haa 
attained  this  emineoce  tnuat  haie  formed  a  number  of  icquaintoaceB  who  arc  eager 
to  vi»i(  him  in  his  retirement,  go  that  irhen  his  saiar;  oa  the  Brat  offlccr  of  the  :^ute 
eeme:),  the  duties  belonging  to  it  do  aot  cease  timultaneoualj ;  and  I  coafeu  I  liiive 
no  syinpalhy  with  the  feeling  of  economy,  political  or  social,  which  denies  to  tlic  ex- 
President  a  retiring  allowance,  which  may  enable  him  to  p\u  the  remainder  of  his 
dajB  in  tliat  useful  and  dignified  hospitatitj'  which  seems  to  be  demanded  br  the 
citizeni,  of  one  irho  has  presided  over  them. 

"  At  all  times  digniScd,  and  by  no  means  easy  of  approach  to  all,'  ho  was  gene- 
rally communicative  to  those  on  whom  he  could  rely ;  in  his  own  house  he  was 
oceasionally  free  in  his  tipeeclj,  even  to  iinprudcuce,  to  tliose  of  whom  he  did  not 
know  enough  to  be  satisfied  that  an  improper  use  might  bo  made  of  his  candor.  As 
an  example  of  tins  I  recollect  a  person  from  Rhode  Island  visiting  the  Uoivereily, 
and  being  introduced  to  Mr.  JetTersan  by  one  of  my  colleagues.  The  pcrsou  did 
not  impress  me  favorably  ;  and  when  I  rode  up  to  UonUcctlo,  I  found  no  better  im- 
pression had  been  made  by  him  on  Mr.  JefFersou  and  Mrs.  Randolph.  His  adhctice- 
new  was  such  that  ho  had  occupied  the  valuable  time  of  Ur.  Jefferson  the  whole 
moriiing,  and  staid  to  dinner,  and  during  the  conversation  Ur.  Jefferson  n  as  ajipre- 
hcB!'ivc  that  he  had  said  something  which  might  have  been  misunderstood  and  be 
incorrcclly  repeated.  lie  therefore  asked  me  to  find  tbo  gentleman,  if  he  had  not 
left  Chatlottcsviile,  and  request  him  to  pay  another  visit  to  Uonticello,  lie  had 
left,  however,  when  I  returned,  but  I  never  discovered  be  had  abused  the  franluic!} 
of  Mr.  Ji'lTcrson.  Ur.  JelTersOu  took  tbc  occasion  of  eajing  to  me  how  cautious  his 
friends  ought  to  be  in  regard  to  (he  persons  they  introduced  to  him.  It  would 
have  been  singular  if,  in  the  nunierous  visitors,  some  had  not  been  found  to  narrate 
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r.  Tucker,  the  speaker  "witlj 

'~,|  iho  monntain."     I'rn 

u  an  remarkable  fa 


-_^-  his  probable 

ahert  pause,  ut 

IS  Immedktei 

that  "Mr.  Jj 


D  DUOHOD.     wuBreapoD,  anar  a  I 
.  in  disappointment,  and  tbe  oarriuet 
3r  Tucker  says  in  Iha  pame  paroffrapE,  I 
neral  urbanity  of  his  mi 
as  for  his  hmpitallty."    Concotliiig  the  Kreat  accuracj  of  U 
factii.  and  his  utter  iniliiipositliiD  to  mlarepredent  Mr.  JelTon 

I>r.  Duugllson's  version  is  the  correct  one.     Did  the  nrba'^        I  i 

pitalile  JetfsMon  so  suddenly  resent  an  IntmsloD  of  •veiy-day  aci" 

Srcsence  ut  the  guests  of  his  dlnnertable,  to  iharplj  npolae  ft  party  Irom  even  rut. 
is  hoiiHe,  and  ttaat,  too,  when  the  par^  was  conipond  tn  p«rt  ofiodtu/  T.i 
retncnilier  an  "expression  of  Impatlsnee.    n&da  in  the  faMring  of  two  or  thi 

friends  oner  these  frrc-aud-casy  goesta  had  got  o«t  of  beailDg,  faAo  an 

to  tlie  spokesman  or  the  party,  woold  be  the  most  nataral  HaSt  b)  tlu 
we  have  no  doubt  Is  the  fiict.    The  matter  It  of  »et7 •-'■^-'  '■'     * 
mentioned  because  thoie  who  knew  Mr.  JeBbtaoB  nun 
more  familiarly  than  eiHur  of  the  abo< 
hare  been  guQty  ot  the  loderteM    ~  ' 

■  I'r.  DTrngUson  (as  he  InfDrnM  as  perwiiwUr)  does  not  here  racj 
for  any  pernon,  of  whatever  degres,  vt  nspecmllf  approach  or  hi) 
but  that  very  feir  felt  disposed,  or  fonnd  It  prMtfoablBi  to  a»unie 
arilu  wKh  him. 
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the  priTate  oonTenatfoiu  held  with  such  men  as  Jeffetton  and  MaflaoOy  jai  Ihtsf 
were.fow;  andoneof  them,'  •  •  •  « 

•  '  *  *  •  •  • 

"In  theanmiiier  of  18S6,  the  monotonoiii  Ufbof the  odUege  waa  brakeii  In  npoa 
by  the  arrlTal  of  General  Lafayette,  to  take  leare  of  hia  diatingnJihed  llElaBd  Xr. 
Jeflenon,  preparatory  to  his  return  to  Firanee.  A  dinner  waa  given  to  him  in  the 
rotunda,  by  Uie  pro&aion  and  atudrats,  al  wUeh  Mr.  MadJaoo  and  Xr.  Xonrot 
were  present,  but  Mr.  Jein»aon*a  indiapoaltion  proTented  him  from  attending.  *  Tb» 
meeting  at  Moutioello*  lays  M.  Lerasseur,  the  Seoretary  to  General  Lalajatto.  diir> 
log  his  Joumey,  in  his  'Lt/ti^ttti  in  Amerk*  in  1%U  and  ISSS^'  toL  ii.  pi  MS,  of 
three  men,  wlio,  by  their  successlTe  elefatiop  to  the  sapiemeniagiatnu^  of  the 
state,  liad  giren  to  their  country  twenty-four  years  of  pro^srity  and  gloxy^  and  wko 
still  offered  it  the  example  of  private  Tirtnesi  was  a  sufBoitntly  strong .  indneamoat 
to  make  us  wish  to  stay  there  a  longer  time ;  but  indispensable  duti«  leoaDed 
General  Lafayette  to  Washington,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  leaTe  of  fate  (Headft 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  depict  the  sadness  which  preraQed  at  this  eruel  8epiralioB» 
which  had  none  of  the  alleyiation  which  is  usually  felt  by  youth ;  fbr  In  this  Inataaot 
the  indiTiduals  who  bade  farewell,  had  all  passed  through  a  long  careoTi  and  thp 
immensity  of  the  ocean  would  still  add  to  the  difficulties  of  a  reuidon. 

"  M.  Levasseur  has  evidently  confounded  this  banquet  with  that  gLven  by  the  In- 
habitants  of  Chariottesrille,  the  year  preceding,  during  the  first  Tirit  of  Lafhyette  to 
Mr.  Jefferson.  At  that  period,  there  were  neither  proflBSson nor  students,.aa  .the 
institution  was  not  opened  unUl  dx  months  afterwards.  '  Erezything;*  aays  K.  Li^ 
Tssseur  (toL  L  p.  820),  'had  been  prepared  at  Gharlotteerfile,  by  the  oltiaens  and 
students,  to  give  a  worthy  reception  to  Lafayette.  The  sight  of  the  nation^  gw^ 
seated  at  the  patriotic  banquet,  between  Jefferson  and  Mafison,  ezdted  In  thoas 
present  an  enthusiasm,  which  expressed  itself  in  enllTenlng  sallies  of  idt  and 
humor.  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  arrived  that  day  at  Charlottesville  to  attend  this 
meeting,  was  especially  remarkable  for  the  originality  of  his  expressions,  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  allusions.  Before  leaving  the  table,  he  gave  a  toast  *  To  liberty — 
with  virtue  for  her  guest,  and  gratitude  for  the  feast,*  which  was  received  with 
rapturous  applause. 

"  The  same  enthusiasm  prevailed  at  the  dinner  given  in  the  rotunda.  One  of  the 
toasts  proposed  by  an  officer  of  the  institution,  I  believe,  was  an  example  of  forcing 
a  metaphor  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capability ;  '  The  apple  of  our  hearths  eye- 
Lafayette.'  ■ 

*'  In  referring  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  bodily  condition  at  this  period,  Mr.  Tucker  has 
the  following  remarks,  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  478 : 

*  Left  with  a  carte  tranche  to  make  a  selection  from  confidential  memoranda,  without 
Bubmittlng  tiiat  selection  to  the  author,  we  have  felt  it  due  to  him  to  abstain  firom 
any  personal  details  liable  to  give  offence  in  any  quarter. 

*  Attorney-General  Wirt  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  20th  of  Auffost.  1825 :  **  We  had  a 
great  time  to-day.  I  dined  by  invitation  with  the  Marquis  at  the  University,  and  was 
placed  at  his  right  hand ;  and  I,  too,  was  toasted.  They  wanted  me  to  make  a  speech. 
out  I  amprtnct^ed  against  it.  So  I  merely  expressed  my  thanks  for  the  unezpectea 
honor  they  had  done  me ;  told  them  that,  although  a  public  speaker  by  profession,  I  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  speak  in  my  own  cause,  and  begged  them,  in  ueu  of  a  speecli, 
to  accept  a  toast— which  I  gave  them.  Lafavctte,  who  had  been  toasted,  had  mere^ 
returued  thanks  in  so  many  words,  and  given  his  toast;  but  my  fHend,  Monroe,  who  was 
also  there,  had,  upon  being  called  out  m  his  turn,  made  a  speech— and  not  one  of  his 
be9t.  I  was  thought  to  have  made  a  great  escape."— JTemiMif'*  Memoir»  of  WUHam 
WUi,  vol.  U.  p.  177. 
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[Here  followi  in  extniet  from  Profeuor  Tucker's  work,  mentioning  bis  disedt, 
etc  ;  that  ■  seTerer  attack  of  it  rfcurrad  in  Augutit ;  Ihat  Oenerel  I^faj ctie,  oq  bit 
secood  Tiait,  found  bim  on  a  couch  in  the  drairiDg-rooni,  suReriiig  acute  pain,  and 
much  changed  from  the  preceding  ;ear;  that  tho  Oenentl "  manifested  a  good  deal 
of  solicitude  for  his  fricnd—liad  coafcreQcei  in  regard  to  Us  health  with  Dr.  Dun- 
gUaon,  and  haTing  leamt  that  certain  preparations,  useful  in  his  disease,  eonlil  be 
obtained  better  in  Paris  than  eiwirhcre,  he  remembered  thft  fact,  and  aa  soon  as 
he  returned,  sent  a  supply  which  ironld  have  been  sulBoient  for  twenty  patients." 
Haring  made  this  quotation  frooi  Mr.  Tucker,  Dr.  DuugUsoD  resumes;] 

"  The  prepaiatioiU  referred  lo  by  Ur,  Tncker  were  elastic  gum  catheters.  Soou 
aflec  Lalkfettc'i  return  lo  France,  he  wrote  to  Ur.  Randolph,  stating  that  he  had 
tent  a  small  eaittt  aa  a  present  What  this  could  be  puiiled  us  not  a  little.  When 
it  arrived,  which  was  some  time  after  the  death  of  Ur.  JeDeraon,  it  proved  to  be  a 
case  of  nearly  one  hundred  elastic  gum  catheters. 

"The  BoaouncemeDt  of  Ur.  Jefferson's  decease  gave  oc«aaion  to  anotlier  letter 
[from  Lafayette,]  in  which,  after  cipresidDg  his  grief  at  the  toss  of  his  old  Mend, 
he  asked  Ura.  Randolph  to  inform  me  how  much  A  sympathiied  with  me  at  the 
sad,  although  by  bim,  not  unexpected  event. 

"  From  the  Ufe  of  General  Lufayeitc,  by  M.  Jules  Cloquet,  U.D.,  it  appears  those 
inslromentB  were  selected  by  hioi.  'Some  yesra  ago,'  he  remarku,  'Idfayctie 
instructed  me  to  choose  for  bim  some  surgical  instruments  which  he  wished  to  pre- 
sent to  President  Jefferson,  at  the  period  of  his  last  iUnesB.  When  I  handed  liim 
the  box  cont^ning  them,  he  thanked  me  with  bis  usual  kindness,  and  added : 
What  think  you  ot  my  friend's  health  ?  Ills  ailuation  causes  me  the  greatevt  anxi- 
ety. Why  can  I  not  Hcnd  liim,  with  this  box,  not  only  the  instruments  he  requires, 
but  your  experience  and  jour  guiding  band  1  At  that  period  be  little  foreww  lhat 
one  day  be  himself  would  b«  attacked  by  a  Himilar  malady,  and  tbet  oil  my  care 
would  be  ineRcctuai  lo  preserve  his  life.'  (KecoUccIiODS  of  the  Prime  Life  of 
General  Lafayette,  by  U.  Jules  Cloquet,  U.P.) 

"In  the  framing  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the  goremment  of  the  UnlTerdty, 
Ur.  JeffersOD — for  he  was  their  chief  author — was  under  the  ermneoul  Impression 
that  more  might  be  done  with  the  students,  by  an  appeal  lo  their  palrioiiam  and 
honor,  than  by  positive  punishment;  but  whilst  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  rule 
thai  certainty  of  punishment  is  more  effective  than  severity,  and  that  the  best  spiritt 
amougstahigli-niindedhody  of  young  gentlemen  maybe  mied  and  governed  by  mcli 
feeliugs  as  those  invoked  by  Ur.  Jefferson,  the  result  proved,  lhat  all  wert 
inHuenecd,  and  lhat  in  many  cases,  separation  from  the  Univeruly  waa  ii 
ble.  It  was  fsnciTully  believed  by  that  diitiaeiiialied  personage,  thai  the  K 
themselves  might  be  induced  to  form  a  pait 

court  for  the  trial  of  minor  offences,  and  to  inllici  piiiitFihment  on  a  dvlinqw 
league ;  and  farther,  lhat  their  cooperation  iniglit  react  bcnrfldally  in  ll 
lion  of  troopgreuions.    Tlic  scheme  had  a  RcpublJenn  Bp[>«arano«,  utf  <(l 
ably  though  t  of  by  the  Rector  and  Board  of  Visitors,    IntheSnipi' 
the  cnactinenis  oflhc  iiLitilulion  (1825)  is  the  I'ollo 

" '  Tlie  major  punbihrnonls  of  expuUon  fruiu  tlji-  Univaraiigr,  H 
sion  of  ottendance  there,  or  interdiction  of  rt'sideno 
cincls,  shall  be  decreed  by  the  Profeswwt  theDisrlves. 
10  a  board  of  six  censor?,  lo  be  named  by  the  Kavutl) 
of  the  students,  whoso  duty  it  shall  be,  ttttln^ 
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projiofp  the  minor  punishmcnls  which  thej  Ibink  proporlioncd  lo  the  ofTcnce, 
(V^iiiakv  report  thorcoC  to  the  Profei9ors  for  thoir  npprobDlion,  or  i 
of  the  peaaltf,  if  it  tic  bejODi]  the  grade  of  the  ofTeiicc.  These  ceiuon  ehatl  bold 
their  otUu«9  uolll  the  coil  of  Iho  ecsBion  of  their  uppoluttnuut,  if  nol  sooner  reTokcd 
by  ihe  Facullj.' 

"  During  Iho  very  firal  sesaion  of  the  Univcrgitj,  pTenta  OMuncd  to  exhibit  th« 
fniuffldcDcy  of  inj  enftttruent  of  the  kind,  nnd  necordinglj'  in  the  neit  ediiioa 
of  Che  'Enactment,'  published  in  ISST.  It  «u  stricken  out.  So  long  indeed,  ul 
have  eltewhorc  rooiorkod  (see  article  on  '  College  Inatmution  and  DiwipUae'  In  Ihs 
AiDvrican  Qittrterl;  Renew  for  Jaue,1831,  p.  £94),  naibmiprUditorptoTSttrteHtit^ 
tchaft  ]irvT«ilt  amoDgsl  studenMi,  which  incnlcBlea  that  It  is  a  stigm*  of  the  deepen 
huu  to  gin  icBtiinoii}'  ngoliut  a  fellow  student,  it  ia  taIu  to  oipect  (07  coopentioii 
in  the  discipline  of  tlic  Initliution  from  Ihem.  This  '  looie  principle  in  the  etbiM 
of  achoalbof  combinaliunB,'  as  it  was  termed  b;  Ur.  JefTeraoa,  bis,  indeed,  Bed  to 
nanieroiu  &Dd  lerioui  erilx.  It  has  been  a  great  cum!  of  the  coiobiiiatiotls  formed 
in  resistunce  lo  the  [awful  Hulhoritiei,  of  lotetnpcralo  iddresaei  tX  iho  instigation  «f 
Boino  nnworthj  member,  and  df  repeated  scenes  of  comniotioQ  and  tioIcoco,  It  '» 
rare  for  a  joulli  to  hesitate  lo  depose  in  a  court  of  ju^iiee,  touching  an  offence 
■gi^nst  the  niDDicIpal  laws  of  bis  country,  coamltted  by  a  brother-student.  The 
yoalli,  and  the  people  at  large,  are,  indeed,  diatinguiahed  for  their  read;  attcntlra 
to  the  calls  of  Jusiicn.  Yet  U  is  esteemed  the  depth  of  dishonor  to  tes^p  wheD 
colled  upon  b^  the  college  authorities,  against  the  grossest  iiolalion  not  only  of 
saltegiate  but  of  mutiictpal  Uw ;  ai  if  it  coald  be  loss  honorable  to  give  the  same 
testimony  before  one  tribunal  than  the  other  -,  or  as  if  the  niorulity  of  the  act  dif- 
fered iu  the  two  liases. 

"The  fallacy  of  placing  any  reliative  on  appeals  to  reaaoaond  to  iensc  ofpro- 
priclj  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  the  evils  of  this  BurtehenKhaft,  were  a{^ 
parent  before  the  termination  of  the  Srst  sessioo.  ORencei  of  a  disturbing  characte; 
were  coramittcd,  and  when  the  offenders  were  delected  they  were  firat  admonished, 
and  then  mildly  punished ;  until,  at  length,  riot  and  disorder  occurred,  which  could 
DO  longer  be  tolerated.  '  Nightly  disorders '  (says  Professor  Tucker)  '  were  habi- 
tual with  the  atudentl^  until  paaung  from  itep  to  step,  they  reached  a  point  of  liol 
and  eiceas,  to  which  tho  forbearance  of  (he  Profesaori  could  no  longer  extend, 
when  the  atudenta  considered  their  righta  violated,  and  openly  resisted  the  authority 
of  the  Faculty.  Thia  happened  in  October,  immediately  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Visitors.  The  subject  was  laid  before  them  by  the  Faculty.  More  deep 
mortiBcalion,  more  poignant  distress,  could  not  be  felt  than  was  experienced  bj  Hr. 
Jeflerson.  The  following  day  he  came  down  with  the  other  Visitors  from  Honti- 
cello,  which  was  their  head-quarters,  summoned  the  students  into  their  presence, 
and  they  were  addressed  iti  short  speeches  by  himself,  Ur.  Madison,  and  Chapman 
Johnson.  The  object  of  these  addresses  was,  not  merely  to  produce  in  the  young 
mon  a  disposition  to  obey  Che  laws,  end  return  to  their  studies,  but  to  induce  the 
principal  rioters  lo  give  up  their  Dames.  The  address  of  these  men — the  two  first 
venerable  by  their  years,  their  services,  and  their  authority — could  not  be  resisted. 
The  offenders  came  forward,  one  by  one,  and  confessed  their  agency.  Among  those 
wlio  thus  almost  redeemed  their  past  error,  by  this  manly  course,  was  one  of  his 
own  nephews.'  The  shock  which  Ur.  Jefferson  felt  when  he,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
covered that  the  efforts  of  the  last  ten  yeara  of  his  life  had  been  foiled,  and  pnt  in 

>  Tbia  should  l»e  graad-nephewa. 
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jeopardy  by  one  of  hiB  family,  was  more  than  his  own  patience  could  endure,  and 
he  could  not  forbear  from  using,  for  the  first  time,  the  language  of  indignation  and 
reproach.  Some  of  the  offenders,  among  whom  was  his  nephew,  were  expelled  by 
the  Faculty ;  and  others  were  more  lightly  punished.  Their  offensive  memorial  was 
withdrawn,  the  exercises  of  the  University  were  resumed,  and  under  a  system  liberal 
without  being  lax,  a  degree  of  order  and  regularity  has  been  progressively  ^increas- 
ing, and  is  supposed  to  be  now  nowhere  exceeded.* " 

We  will  here  drop  Dr.  Dunglison^s  Memoranda  for  a  time. 

It  onght  to  be  added  to  a  preceding  remark,  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's kindly  social  attentions  to  the  members  of  the  University 
were  not  confined  to  its  officers.  As  often  as  once  a  week,  a 
number  of  students  were  invited  to  dine  with  him.  He  some- 
times, perhaps  generally,  ate  apart  on  such  occasions,  as  he 
could  hear  nothing  amidst  the  clatter  of  a  joyous  company,  and 
he  wished  to  be  no  impediment  to  the  enjoyment  of  others.  But 
before  and  after  the  meal,  he  attentively  devoted  himself  to  his 
young  guests. 


s 


CHAPTER   XIII. 
1826—1826. 

Viiitors  at  the  University  in  1825.— Mr.  Wirt's  last  Visit  to  Monticello— Mr.  Eennedy't 
Yisit— The  Dnke  of  Sake- Weimar's  Accoant  of  his  Visit— Mr.  Jefferson's  Correspon- 
dence in  1825 — His  persistent  Views  in  regard  to  the  Aims  of  oar  early  PcUtieal 
Parties— To  Mr.  Livingston,  concerning  his  Civil  Code— Miscellaneons  Letters— Letter 
of  Advice  for  the  Fatore  Guidance  of  a  Child— Views  on  President  J.  Q.  Adamses  fint 
Message — Proposes  that  Virginia  protest  against  Internal  Improvements,  by  Con- 
gress— Suggests  a  Constitutional  Amendment — Asks  Permission  of  Legialatore  to  sell 
his  Lands  by  Lottery— His  Paper  on  the  Sabject— Reasons  for  the  Request — OUier 
Plans  suggested — Grant  to  University  revised— A  misrepresented  Joke — ^Declines  a 
Donation  from  the  State — ^Letter  to  his  Grandson — Gloomy  Prospects — Correspon- 
dence with  Cabell— Explains  his  Affairs  to  Madison— Loss  by  Indorsing— The  Friend 
who  gave  the  Coup  de  grdce — Some  characteristic  Incidents — Nicholas's  last  Decla- 
rations— Lottery  Bill  passes — Public  Meetings  on  the  Subject — Proceedings  of  Meeting 
in  Nelson  County — Lottery  Scheme  does  not  come  up  to  the  public  wishes — Contri- 
butions from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  etc. — Manner  in  which  Jefferson 
received  these  Aids — His  decliaing  Health — Conceals  his  Malady  from  his  Family- 
Makes  his  Will — Reluctance  to  be  helped — Continues  his  Rides — Dangerous  Accidents 
— Opening  of  182G — Letter  on  Slavery — His  last  Reading — Nearly  suffocated  by  an 
Artist — His  Deportment  to  his  Family — Invited  to  attend  the  60th  Anniversary  of 
Independence  at  Washington — His  Reply — Deaths  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  on  that  Day 
— Jefferson's  Death  described  by  his  Grandson — His  last  written  Message  to  his 

Daughter — Mr.  Trist's  Recollections,  etc Dr.  Dunglison's  Memoranda  of  Jefferson's 

Illness  and  Death — What  he  meant  by  asking  Madison  to  "Take  care  of  him  when 
Dead" — Madison  to  Trist,  on  hearing  of  Jefferson's  Death — Judge  Carr's  Letter — The 
Public  Sorrow  over  the  Deaths  of  Jefferson  and  Adams — Funeral  Orations. 

Among  tho  distinguished  visitors  to  the  XJDiversity  the  first 
year  of  its  establishment,  were  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar 
Eisenach ;  Mr.  Stanley,  now  Lord  Derby ;  the  Honorable  J. 
Evelyn  Denison,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  and  others.  It 
is  probable  that  most,  if  not  all  of  these  gentlemen  were  drawn 
to  Charlottesville  by  a  desire  to  visit  Monticello. 

Mr.  Wirt  made  his  last  visit  to  Mr.  Jefierson  in  August, 
1825.  The  accomplished  author  of  Wirt's  Memoirs,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, says  of  this  visit:  "The  meeting,  we  believe,  was  of 

D20 
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melancholy  concern  to  the  Attoraey-Gteneral.  It  was  the  visit 
of  a  pilgrim,  not  to.ian  empty  shrine,  but  to  an  ancient  hearth- 
stone, where  the  friend  of  his  youth  yet  inhabited,  and  where 
many  vivid  memories  yet  lingered  to  bring  back  the  images  of 
the  past,  now  saddened  by  the  thought  that  the  brittle  chain  of 
a  great  life  was  soon  to  be  broken,  and  with  it,  almost  every 
surviving  association  which  gave  interest  to  the  place.' 

The  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  left  the  following  account  of  his 
visit  to  Monticello,  in  his  published  "  Travels  in  North  America 
in  1825  and  1826  :" 

**  The  Univcrsitj  is  situated  on  a  hill  in  a  very  healthy  situation,  and  there  is  a 
Tcry  fine  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  President  Jefferson  invited  us  to  a  family  dinner; 
but  as  in  Charlottesvillo  there  is  but  a  single  hackney  coach,  and  this  being  absent, 
we  were  obliged  to  go  the  three  miles  to  Monticello  on  foot 

"  We  went  by  a  pathway,  through  well  cultivated  and  inclosed  fields,  crossed  a 
creek  named  Rivanna,  passing  on  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  cut  in  a  rough  shape,  and  with- 
out rails ;  then  ascended  a  steep  hill  overgrown  with  wood,  and  came  on  its  top,  to 
Mr.  Jefferson^s  house,  which  is  in  an  open  space,  walled  round  with  bricks,  forming 
an  oblong,  whose  shorter  sides  are  rounded ;  on  each  of  the  longer  sides  are  portals 
of  four  columns. 

"  The  unsuccessful  waiting  for  a  carriage,  and  our  long  walk,  caused  such  a 
delay,  that  we  found  the  company  at  table  when  we  entered ;  but  Mr.  Jefferson 
came  very  kindly  to  meet  us,  forced  us  to  take  our  seats,  and  ordered  dinner  to  be 
served  up  anew.  He  was  an  old  man  of  eighty-six  years  of  age,  of  tall  stature, 
plain  appearance,  and  long^  white  hair. 

**  In  conversation,  he  was  very  lively,  and  his  spirits,  as  also  his  hearing  and  sight, 
seemed  not  to  have  decreased  at  all,  with  his  advancing  age.  I  found  in  him  a 
roan  who  retained  bis  faculties  remarkably  well  in  his  old  age,  and  one  would  have 
taken  him  for  a  man  of  sixty.  He  asked  me  what  I  had  seen  in  Virginia.  I 
eulogized  all  the  places  that  I  was  certain  would  meet  with  his  approbation,  and  he 
seemed  very  much  pleased.  The  company  at  the  table  consisted  of  the  family  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Randolph,  and  of  that  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the 

*  Mr.  Kennedy  says  in  a  note  on  the  same  page  :  **  The  writer  of  this  memoir  visited 
Monticello  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  period  referred  to  in  the  text.    I  was  accom- 

Bauied  by  a  friend,  and  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Wirt  I  had  never  seen 
Lr.  Jefferson.  It  was  a  hot  day  in  July  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
entered  the  spacious  hall  of  the  mansion.  We  presented  the  letter  to  a  lady  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  very  ill  with  a  recent  attack  of  his  malady,  and  there- 
fore  excused  himself  from  receiving  company.  There  was  a  large  f^ass  door  which 
opened  upon  the  hall  and  separated  Mr.  Jefferson's  apartments  from  it  Whilst  we  sat 
in  this  hall,  a  tall,  attenuated  figure,  slightly  stooping  forward,  and  exhibiting  a  coun- 
tenance filled  with  an  expression  of  paiiu^slowly  walked  across  the  space  visible  through 
the  glass  door.  It  was  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  was  dressed  in  a  costume  long  out  of  faiQiion 
— smallclothes,  a  waistcoat  with  fiaps.  and,  as  it  struck  us.  In  the  brief  view  we  had, 
some  remnants  of  embroidery.  The  silence  of  the  footfall,  the  venerable  figure,  the  old 
costume,  and  the  short  space  in  which  that  image  glided  past  the  glass  door,  made  a 
strange  and  mysterious  impression  upon  us.  It  was  all  I  ever  saw  of  the  sage  of  Mon- 
ticello." 

The  hastiness  of  Mr.  Kennedv's  view  betrayed  him  into  some  errors.  Mr.  Jeflbrson 
wore  no  embroidery.  The  smallclothes  had  given  place  to  pantaloons  when  he  was 
about  seventy  years  old;  and  with  characteristic  utilitarianism  he  had  immediatelj 
wondered  that  he  had  not  discovered  their  superior  convenience  before. 
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University,  an  English mau  and  his  wife.  X  turned  the  conversation  to  the  subject 
of  the  Univcrsitv,  and  observed  that  this  was  the  favorite  topic  with  Mr.  Jefferson ; 
he  entertained  very  sanguine  hopes  as  to  the  flourishing  state  of  the  University  in 
future,  and  believed  that  it,  and  the  Harvard  University,  near  Boston,  would  in  a 
very  short  time  be  the  only  institutions,  where  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
would  receive  a  truly  classical  and  solid  education.  After  dinner  we  intended  to  take 
our  leave,  in  order  to  return  to  Charlottesville,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  would  not  consent 
to  it.  Uc  pressed  us  to  remain  for  the  night  at  his  house.  The  evening  was  spent 
by  the  fire ;  a  great  deal  was  said  about  travels,  and  objects  of  natural  history  ;  the 
fine  arts  were  also  introduced,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  great  admirer.  He  spoke 
also  of  his  travels  in  Frande,  and  the  country  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  yery 
much  pleased.  His  description  of  Virginia  is  the  best  proof  what  an  admirer  he  is 
of  the  beauties  of  Nature.  He  told  us  that  it  was  only  eight  months  since  be  could 
not  ride  on  horseback ;  otherwise  he  rode  every  day  to  visit  the  surrounding 
country ;  he  entertained,  however,  hopes  of  being  able  to  re-commence,  the  next 
spring,  his  favorite  exercise.  Between  nine  and  ten  o*clock  in  the  evening,  the 
company  broke  up,  and  a  handsome  room  was  assigned  to  me. 

*'  The  next  morning  I  took  a  walk  round  the  house  and  admired  the  beautiful 
panorama  which  this  spot  presents.  On  the  left  I  saw  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
between  them  and  Monticello  are  smaller  hills.  Charlottesville  and  the  University  lay 
at  my  feet ;  before  me,  the  valley  of  the  Rivanna  River,  which  farther  on  makes 
its  junction  with'the  James  River,  and  on  my  right  was  the  flat  part  of  Virginia, 
the  extent  of  which  is  lost  in  distance ;  behind  me  was  a  towering  hill  which 
limited  the  sight.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  plain,  and  the  furniture  somewhat 
of  an  old  fashion.  In  the  entrance  was  a  marble  stove  with  Mr.  Jcfferson^s  bust, 
by  Ceracchi.  In  the  room  hung  several  copies  of  the  celebrated  pictures  of  the 
Italian  school,  views  of  Monticello,  Mount  Vernon,  the  principal  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington,  and  Harper's  Ferry  ;  there  were  also  an  oil  painting  and  an  engraving  of 
the  Natural  Bridge,  views  of  Niagara  by  Vanderlin,  a  sketch  of  the  large  picture 
by  Trumbull,  representing  the  Surrender  at  Yorktown,  and  a  pen  drawing  of 
Hector's  Departure,  by  Benjamin  West,  presented  by  him  to  General  Kosciusko  ; 
finally,  several  portraits  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  among  which,  the  best  was  that  in  profile, 
by  Stuart.  In  the  saloon,  there  were  two  busts,  one  of  Xapoleon,  as  First  Consul, 
and  another  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Mr.  Jefferson  admired  Napoleon's  military 
tactics,  but  did  not  love  him.  After  breakfast,  which  we  took  with  the  family, 
we  bid  the  respectable  old  man  farewell,  and  set  out  upon  our  return  to  Char- 
lottesville. 

**  Mr.  Jefferson  tendered  us  the  use  of  his  carriage,  but  I  declined,  as  I  pre- 
ferred walking  in  a  fine  and  cool  morning."    Vol.  i.,  p.  197,  et  seq. 

The  observing  reader  will  note  a  number  of  trifling  errors  in 
this  description,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  an  amusing  tone 
of  complaisance.  But  amiable  Duke  Bernhard  does  not  take 
credit  to  himself  for  resolutely  insisting,  contrary  to  the  protes- 
tations of  Mrs.  Randolph,  that  the  cold  meats  be  returned  to  the 
dinner  table  for  him,  precisely  as  they  left  it,  and  then  of  feed- 
ing from  them  with  a  relish  which  oflfered  the  best  compliment 
to  the  housekeeping.     Anxious  to  please,  sensible  and  down- 
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right,  he  left  a  favorable  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  every  member  of  his  family.*  His  Travels  coqtain 
more  serious  errors  in  regard  to  the  University,  but  these  do 
not  call  for  attention  here.  ^ 

We  will  return  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence.  He  wrote 
to  Mr.  Short,  January  Stli,  1825,  a  letter  (commenting  on  some 
published  statements  of  H.  G.  Otis  and  R.  G.  Harper)  which 
will  be  read  with  curiosity  by  those  who  wish  to  know  whether 
he  preserved  to  the  last  the  views  so  often  expressed,  during 
earlier  political  conflicts,  in  regard  to  the  aims  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  great  American  parties.  His  letter  is  cool,  argumenta- 
tive, and  from  the  citations  it  contains  was  evidently  written 
with  deliberation.  As  unhesitatingly^  as  twenty-five  years 
earlier  he  asserts,  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  ears,  that  Hamil- 
ton, Adams,  and  other  great  Federal  leaders,  were  monarchists  in 
theory,  and  again  distinctly  carries  the  idea  that  a  portion  of 
those  leaders  were  monarchists  in  their  aims.  He  again  says, 
that  "  the  true  history  of  that  conflict  of  parties  "  'will  never  be 
understood,  until  "  by  the  death  of  the  actors  in  it  the  hoards  of 
their  letters  shall  be  broken  up  and  given  to  the  world."  He 
again  prophesies  that  "  time  will  in  the  ei\d  produce  the  truth." 
But  he  admits  that  "  after  all "  these  divisions  were  not  to  be 
wondered  at — that  under  one  name  or  another  they  have  every- 
where existed  in  the  human  heart — that  they  have  exhibited 
themselves  in  every  country  "  where  not  suppressed  by  the  rod 
of  despotism." 

Edward  Livingston  forwarded  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  March,  a 
portion  of  his  celebrated  civil  code  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
requesting  hira  to  examine  its  provisions,  weigh  their  bearings  on 
each  other  in  all  their  parts,  their  harmonv  with  reason  and 
nature,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  prepared.  The  latter,  March  25th,  declined 
this  honorable  task,    but  expressed  great  admiration  of  the 


1  Wirt  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Baltimore,  October  30th,  1825 :   .  .   .  ^^  I  dined  yes- 
terday with  the  Dake  of  Saxe-Weimar,  at  wr,  Oliver's.    He  is  abont  a  head  taller  maQ 

myself,  with  a  nose  retrouMsi  and  features  a  good  deal  like 's,  not  fair  and  aubmn- 

haired,  however,  like ,  bnt  with  a  sallow  complexion,  and  dark  hair ;  no  redundant 

fat,  but  brawny,  muscular,  and  of  herculean  strength.  He  is  about  thirty-five  yeart 
old,  and  looks  like  a  Russian,  or  one  of  those  gigantic  Cossacks.  I  dare  say  he  makes  a 
magnificent  figure  in  uniform.  He  sneaks  English  tolerably  well ;  yet,  he  has  that 
apparent  dullness  of  apprehension  whica  always  accompanies  a  defective  knowledge  of 
a  language,  and  which  renders  it  rather  up-hill  work  to  talk  with  him." — Kemudy^i 
Memoirs  of  IVirij  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
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Code,  declaring  to  Mr.  Livingston  that  "it  wonld  certainly 
arrange  his  name  with  the  sages  of  antiquity." 

In  a  letter  to ,*  October  25th,  he  gave  afuller  course  of 

ancient  and  modern  reading  ^r  young  persons,  than  we  remem- 
ber  to  have  seen  elsewhere  in  his  writings ;  and  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  highly  characteristic  remarks.  In  answer  to  a  let- 
ter from  J,  Evelyn  Denison,  he  strongly  commended  the  taste 
then  reviving  in  England  "  for  the  recovery  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dialect " — and  also  the  publication  of  the  existing  "  county 
dialects  of  England,"  which  he  said  "  would  restore  to  our  lan- 
guage all  its  shades  of  variation."  To  Lewis  M.  Wiss,  November 
27th,  he  made  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  dry-docks,  recom- 
mended during  his  Pigesidency.  This  will  be  found  far  more 
accessible  to  those  desiring  to  know  the  outlines  of  that  plan, 
than  the  official  records  which  contain  them. 

An  application  having  been  made  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  pre- 
pare a  letter  of  advice  for  the  future  guidance  of  a  little  name- 
sake, whose  parents  resided  in  Washington,  he  sent  the  follow- 
ing: 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  Thoscas  Jefferson  Smith. 

.  This  letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead.  The  writer  will  be  in  the  grare 
before  you  can  weigh  its  counsels.  Tour  afTcctionate  and  excellent  father  has 
requested  that  I  would  address  to  you  something  which  might  possibly  have  a  favor- 
able influence  on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run,  and  I  too,  ns  a  namesake,  feel 
an  interest  in  that  course.  Few  words  will  be  necessary,  with  good  dispositions  on 
your  part.  Adore  God.  Reverence  and  cherish  your  parents.  Love  your  neigh- 
bor as  yourself,  and  your  country  more  than  yourself.  Be  just.  Be  true.  Mur- 
mur not  at  the  ways  of  Providence.  So  shall  the  life  into  which  you  have  entereii, 
be  the  portal  to  one  of  eternal  and  ineffable  bliss.  And  if  to  the  dead  it  is  per- 
mitted to  care  for  the  things  of  this  world,  every  action  of  your  life  will  be  under 
my  regard.     Farewell.    ^ 

MoNTicELLO,  February  21, 1825. 

THE   PORTBAIT   OF   A   GOOD   MAN   DY  THE     MOST  SUBLIME   OP   POETS,    FOR   YOUR    IMITA- 
TION. 

Lord,  who*8  the  happy  man  that  may  to  thy  blest  courts  repalt  ; 

Not  stranger-like  to  visit  them,  but  to  Inhabit  there? 

*Tl9  he  whose  every  thought  and  deed  by  rules  of  virtue  moves  ; 

Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak  the  thing  his  heart  disproves. 

Who  never  did  a  slander  forge,  his  neighbor's  fame  to  wound ; 

Nor  hearken  to  a  false  report,  by  malice  whispered  round. 

*  Name  not  given.    See  Congress  edition  of  his  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  411. 
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Who  rice  in  all  its  pomp  and  pov«r,  can  treat  with  Jnst  neglect ; 

And  piety,  though  dothet  in  rage,  rellglottelj  reepect. 

Who  to  hie  plighted  rowi  and  tmet  hae  erer  finnlj  etood ; 

And  though  he  promise  to  his  loea,  he  makes  his  promise  good. 

Whose  soul  In  usory  disdains  his  treasure  to  employ ; 

Whom  no  rewards  can  erer  brihe  the  guiltless  to  destroy. 

The  man,  who,  by  this  steady  course,  has  happiness  Insured, 

When  earth's  foundations  shake,  shall  stand,  by  ProTidence  secured. 


A  DSCALOGUK  Or  CAMOITB  FOB  OBSBBTATION  IIT  PRACTICAL  LIFX. 

1.  KeTer  put  o£f  till  to-morrow  what  you  con  do  tOHlay. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  yon  can  do  yourself. 
8.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  beoauM  it  ia  cheap ;  it  will  be  dear  to  yoa 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten,  before  yon  speak ;  if  very  angry,  an  hundred. 

When  President  J.  Q.  Adams's  first  message  to  Congress  ap- 
peared, in  December,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  deeply  and  painfully 

alarmed  at  its  tenor.   He  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison,  December  24tli : 

• 

*^  I  have  for  some  time  considered  the  question  of  internal  improvement  as 
desperate.  The  torrent  of  general  opinion  sets  so  strongly  in  favor  of  it  as  to  be 
irresistible.  And  I  suppose  that  even  the  opposition  in  Congress  will  hcrafter  be 
feeble  and  formal,  unless  something  can  be  done  which  may  give  a  gleam  of  en- 
couragement to  our  friends,  or  alarm  their  opponents  in  their  fancied  security.  I 
learn  from  Richmond  that  those  who  think  with  us  there,  are  in  a  state  of  perfect 
dismay,  not  knowing  what  to  do  or  what  to  propose." 

.  He  said  the  representative  of  his  county  (Mr.  Gordon)  had 
solicited  his  advice,  and  that  if  Mr.  Madison  had  not  thought  of 
anything  in  this  emergency,  he  would  propose  to  him  a  line  of 
action,  which  in  the  apparent  hesitation  exhibited  by  their 
opponents,  might  prove  "  a  bolt  shot  critically  "  to  "  decide  the 
contest  by  its  effect  on  the  less  bold."  It  might  "  break  the 
western  coalition,  by  offering  the  same  thing  in  a  different  form. 
It  would  be  viewed  with  fevor  in  contrast  A^ith  the  Georgia 
opposition  and  fear  of  strengthening  that  It  would  be  an  ex- 
ample of  a  temperate  mode  of  opposition  in  future  and  similar 
cases.  It  would  delay  the  measure  a  year  at  least.  It  would 
give  them  the  chance  of  better  times  and  of  intervening  acci- 
dents ;  and  in  no  way  place  them  in  a  worse  than  their  present 
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position."  This  measure  consisted  in  the  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  of  a  solemn  "  Declaration  and  Protest," 
a  proposed  draft  for  which  he  inclosed  to  Mr.  Madison. 

This,  after  very  temperately  reciting  the  conditions  of  the 
federal  compact,  declared : 

**  But  the  federal  branch  has  assumed  in  some  cases,  and  claimed  in  others,  a 
right  of  enlarging  its  own  powers  bj  constructions,  inferences,  and  Indefinite 
deductions  from  those  directly  given,  which  this  Assembly  does  declare  to  be  usurp- 
ations of  the  powers  retained  to  the  independent  branches,  mere  interpolations  into 
the  compact,  and  direct  infractions  of  it 

^*  They  claim,  for  example,  and  have  commenced  the  exercise  of  a  right  to  con- 
stnict  roads,  open  canals,  and  effect  other  internal  improvements  within  the  terri- 
tories and  jurisdictions  exclusively  belonging  to  the  several  States,  which  this 
Assembly  does  declare  has  not  been  given  to  that  branch  by  the  constitutional 
compact,  but  remains  to  each  State  among  its  domestic  and  unalienated  powers, 
exercisable  within  itself  and  by  its  domestic  authorities  alone. 

"  This  Assembly  does  further  disavow,  and  declare  to  be  most  false  and  un- 
founded, the  doctrine  that  the  compact,  in  authorizing  its  federal  branch  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  has  given  them  thereby  a 
power  to  do  whatever  they  may  think,  or  pretend,  would  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, which  construction  would  make  that,  of  itself,  a  complete  government,  without 
limitation  of  powers;  but  that  t^ie  plain  sense  and  obvious  meaning  was,  that  they 
might  levy  the  taxes  necessary  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  by  the  Tarious 
acts  of  power  therein  specified  and  delegated  to  them,  and  by  no  others.^' 

But  iu  consideration  of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  other 
states,  "  and  as  a  further  pledge  of  the  sincere  and  cordial  attach- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to  the  union  of  the 
whole,''  it  concluded  with  the  following  proposed  enactment : 

"  We  therefore  do  enact,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
that  all  citizens  of  this  couinionwealth,  and  persons  and  authorities  within  the  same, 
sliall  pay  full  obedience  at  all  times  to  the  acts  which  may  be  passed  by  the  Conj^rress 
of  the  United  States,  the  object  of  wliich  shall  be  the  construction  of  post  roa«l>:, 
making  canals  of  navigation,  and  maintaining  the  same,  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  said  acts  were,  totidem  verbis^  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  commonwealth." 

This  proposition  was  not  adopted.  Immediately  afterwards 
occurred  that  correspondence  between  Jefterson  and  Governor 
Giles  of  Virginia,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Adams's  political  conduct 
in  180S-9,  wliich  has  already  been  noticed.  In  discussing  what 
steps  were  necessary  to  resist  what  he  believed  to  be  usurpa- 
tions of  the  National  Goveniment  in  respect  to  internal  improve- 
ments, Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  the  Governor : 
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"  Are  we,  then,  to  stand  to  our  armSf  with  the  hot-headed  Georgian?  No.  That 
must  be  the  last  resoorce,  not  to  be  thought  of  until  much  lougcr  and  greater 
sufferings.  If  every  infraction  of  a  compact  of  so  manj  parties  is  to  be  resisted  at 
once,  as  a  dissolution  of  it,  none  can  ever  be  formed  which  would  last  one  year. 
We  must  hare  patience  and  longer  endurance  then  with  our  brethren  while  mider 
delusion  ;  give  them  time  for  reflection  and  experience  of  consequences ;  keep  our- 
selves in  a  situation  to  profit  by  the  chapter  of  accidents ;  and  separate  from  our 
companions  only,  when  the  sole  alternatives  left,  are  the  dissolution  of  our  Union 
with  them,  or  submission  to  a  government  without  limitation  of  powers.  Between 
these  two  evils,  when  we  must  make  a  choice,  there  can  be  no  hesitation.  But  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  States  should  be  watchful  to  note  every  material  usurpation  on 
their  rights ;  to  denounce  them  as  they  occur  in  the  most  peremptory  terms ;  to 
protest  against  them  as  wrongs  to  which  our  present  submission  shall  be  considered, 
not  as  acknowledgments  or  precedents  of  right,  but  as  a  temporary  yielding  to  the 
lesser  evil,  until  their  accumulation  shall  overweigh  that  of  separation.  I  would  go 
still  further,  and  give  to  the  federal  member,  by  a  regular  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  right  to  make  roads  and  canals  of  intercommunication  between  the 
States,  providing  sufficiently  against  corrupt  practices  in  Congress  (log-rolling,  etc.)» 
by  declaring  that  the  federal  proportion  of  each  State  of  the  moneys  so  employed, 
shall  be  in  works  within  the  State,  or  elsewhere  with  its  consent,  and  with  a  due 
salvo  of  jurisdiction.    This  is  the  coarse  which  I  think  safest  and  best  as  yet.*^ 

The  year  1826  opened  gloomily  on  Mr.  Jefferson.  His  pecu- 
niary difficulties  had  now  reached  their  climax.  While  stagger- 
ing under  the  load  of  his  own  debts,  he  had  suffered  a  loss  by 
indorsing,  which,  as  he  remarked,  gave  him  the  coup  de  grdce. 
He  wrote  Cabell,  January  20th : 

**  My  grandson,  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  attends  the  Legislature  on  a  subject  of 
ultimate  importiince  to  my  future  happiness.  My  own  debts  were  considerable,  and 
a  loss  was  added  to  them  of  $20,000  by  indorsement  for  a  friend.  My  application 
to  the  Legislature  is  for  permission  to  dispose  of  property  for  payment  in  a  way 
which,  bringing  a  fair  price  for  it,  may  pay  my  debts,  and  leave  a  living  for  myself 
in  my  old  age,  and  leave  something  for  my  family.  Their  consent  is  necessary.  It 
will  injure  no  man,  and  few  sessions  p^ss  without  similar  exercises  of  the  same  power 
in  their  discretion.  But  I  refer  you  to  my  grandson  for  particular  explanations.  I 
think  it  just  myself;  and  if  it  should  appear  so  to  you,  I  am  sure  your  friendship  as 
well  as  justice  will  induce  you  to  pay  to  it  the  attention  which  you  may  think  ^e 
cose  will  justify.    To  me  it  is  almost  a  question  of  life  and  death."  * 

His  request  to  the  Legislature  was  for  permission  to  dispose 
of  his  property  by  a  lottery.  He  drew  up  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
feet  which  was  only  intended  to  be  shown  to  a  few  friends  in  the 
House,  but  has  been  published  since  his  death,  in  both  editions 
of  his  Works,  for  the  explanations  of  his  views  which  it  contains. 

*  For  this,  and  some  subsequent  correspondence  between  Jefferson  and  Cabell,  not 
contained  in  the  published  Works  of  the  former,  see  their  correspondence  la  the  History 
of  the  University. 
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In  this  paper  be  assumed  that  iotteriea  are  not  immoral  pwaij. 
He  said  if  games  of  chance  were  immoral,  then  the  piiraiiita  of 
indostry  were  immoral,  for  thoy  were  all  subject  to  chance.  He 
continued  : 

"  ThcEC,  [hen,  arc  gtimcs  of  cIiBiite.    Yet,  bo  fur  from  being  immoral,  tbcj  an     I 
indispensalile  to  (he  cilslenco  of  man,  uid  ercrj  cue  has  a  natural  right  to  oboow    I 
(er  bii  pursuit  Buuh  one  of  Ibcni  na  be  Ihinba  most  likelj  to  furnish  him  BubdateuoA   J 
Almost  all  these  pursuits  of  cbuace  produce  something  useful  to  eocictj.    Bat  then  I 
are  some  which  [iroduce  nothiog,  sod  endanger  the  ncllbeing  of  ihe  indiridaalt  I 
engaged  in  them,  or  of  others  depeniling  on  them.    Such  are  ^ames  with  car<)^   I 
dice,  billiards,  etc.     And  although  the  pursuit  of  them  is  u  matter  of  natural  rigb^  J 
Jet  lodetj,  perceiving  the  irresistible  bent  of  some  of  its  members  to  puisoe  Iheai,  I 
and  the  min  produced  b;  them  to  the  ikmilieB  depending  on  these  indiTiduitU,  co»  ■ 
gtder  it  as  a  cose  of  insanii;,  qiuad  /loc,  eiep  in  to  protect  tbo  fanil;  and  ibe  pwtj 
himscir,  as  in  other  casea  of  insanity,  infana;,  imbeciUty,  etc.,  and  suppree*  tlif   l 
pursuit    altogether,   and  the   natural    right  of   fallawtng    it      There    we    some   j 
□Iher  games   of   chance,  oseful   on    certain   occasioof,  and   injurious   only  wittU 
carried  bejond  their  useful  bounds    Such  are  insuraaces,  lotteries,  raOea,  etc. 
These  they  do  not  suppres,  but  take  their  regulaliou  under  tbeir  own  discretioq> 
The  Insurance  of  ships  on  royageB  is  a  vocatioa  of  chance,  yet  useful,  and  the  rigbl 
to  exercise  it  therefore  is  left  free.     So  of  houses  ngaiust  Sre,  doubllul  debts,  the 
continuance  of  a  particular  life,  and  similar  cases.    Honey  is  wanting  for  a  useful 
undertaking,  as  a  school,  ett:.,  for  which  a  direct  tax  would  be  disspprored.     It  is 
raised  therefore  by  a  lottery,  wlerein  the  taa  i)  Uid  on  the  willing  only,  thai  is  to 
say,  on  thaw  who  can  risk  the  price  of  a  ticket  without  sensible  injury,  for  tbf  pa«>    I 
sibility  of  a  higher  priio.     An  irticlo  of  property  insusccpliblo  of  division  at  all,  or  A 
not  without  great  dJmiuulioD  of  its  worth,  is  souielimes  of  so  Inrgi!  value  ns  thai  no 
purcbaser  can  be  found,  while  the  owner  owes  debts,  has  no  other  meana  of  pay- 
ment, and  his  creditors  no  other  chance  of  obtaining  it,  but  hy  its  sale  at  a  foil  an4 
fiut  price.     The  tottery  is  here  a  salutary  instruiDCDt  for  disposing  of  it,  where  nanjr 
run  smalt  risks  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  high  prize.    In  this  way,  the  great 
estate  of  the  late  Colooel  Byrd  (in  1756]  was  made  competent  to  pay  bis  debts, 
which,  had  the  whole  been  brought  into  the  market  at  once,  would  hare  overdone 
the  demand,  would  have  sold  at  half  or  quarter  (be  value,  and  sacriGccd  the  cred- 
itors, half  or  tbree-fourlhfl  of  whom  would  have  lost  their  debla.    This  method  of 
selling  was  formerly  very  much  resorted  to,  until  it  was  tfaonght  to  nourish  Um  much 
a  spirit  of  hazard.    The  Legislature  were  therefore  induced,  not  to  suppress  it  alto- 
gether, but  to  lake  it  under  their  own  special  regulation.    This  they  did,  for  tbe 
first  time,  by  their  act  of  1760,  c.  17,  before  which  time,  every  person  eierciaed  the 
right  freely ;  and  since  which  time,  it  is  made  lawful  but  when  approved  and  ftuthor- 
iied  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature." 

He  then  cited  a  great  nnraber  of  cases  in  which  the  Legisla- 
ture had  authorized  sales  by  lottery  for  public  and  private  pur- 
poses, since  1776.  Some  of  these  were  yet  in  operation.  The 
instances  between  1782  and  1820  were  not  less  than  seven^.  Lot- 
teries for  a  l(H)g  time  furnished  a  part  of  the  standing  revenoe 
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of  the  State.  They  had  been  reBorted  to  for  the  benefit  of 
Colleges,  Academies,  Grammar  and  Charity  Schoola — for  internal 
improvements  of  every  kind — for  the  aid  of  religious  societies, 
and  to  buiid  cliarches — for  private  benevolent  societies— for 
freemasona — for  snfFerora  by  fire — for  the  erection  of  a  paper 
mill — for  raising  money  to  enable  a  person  to  complete  his 
geographical  work — for  enabling  another  to  complete  a  literary 
work,  etc.,  etc. 

After  mentioning  that  lands  could  not  then  be  sold  for  more 
than  a  third  or  fourth  of  their  former  valae,  and  that  to  be  pro- 
tected against  a  fatal  sacrifice  was  the  object  of  his  application, 
he  proceeded  to  state  the  considerations  on  vhich  he  thought  he 
might  have  as  good  a  claim  to  this  protection  as  others  who  had 
received  it  He  enumerated  the  offices  he  had  filled,  some  of 
the  prominent  services  he  had  performed,  and  then  said  :  "  Will 
it  be  objected,  that  although  not  evil  in  itself,  if.  may  as  a  pre- 
cedent lead  to  evil  I  But  let  those  who  shall  qnote  the  preced- 
ent, bring  their  case  within  the  same  measnre.  Have  they,  as 
in  this  case,  devoted  three  score  years  and  one  of  their  lives, 
uninterruptedly,  to  the  service  of  their  country  1"  ' 

Mr.  Jefferson  spoke  more  plainly  in  ibis  private  paper  of  the 
importance  of  his  public  services  than  perhaps  on  any  other 
occasion  of  his  life. 

A  few  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  friends,  consisting  of  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
met  together  twice  at  Kichmond,  to  consider  the  above  applica- 
tion.  The  judges  unanimously  favored  the  plan.  Some  of  his 
friends,  however,  could  not  reconcile  themselrea  to  the  lottery 
feature  ;  and  Cabell  therefore  proposed  in  lien  of  it,  that  a  bill 
should  be  brought  forward  to  loan  Mr.  Jefferson  $80,000  from 
the  public  treasury,  free  of  interest,  for  tlie  rctiiiiiiidi^r  of  liis  life. 
But  others  feared  this  precedent  would  be  etill  less  acceptable^ 
and  it  was  at  length  unanimously  decided  to  bring  forward 
support  a  bill  establishing  the  lottery. 


n  tJiis 


nbject  ta 
:rB  then 


...St  or  (be  StalcH o[ the  UnJon,    Borne oTtha 
States  were  foanded  in  part  on  fandu  obttioed  by  tbli 

Since  writing  tbe  aboTe,  we  have  wen  It  daled  in  the  newepnporB  that  t( 
now  (IMT)  common  In  France  (or  eocledaatloal  anil  reii^ioun  utijti-U- iIil.  _ 
rccentlv  drawn,  foi  example,  to  porduse  the  bolr  hHI  d[  FoDrviJ-ri!  ah]  in  buitii 
tnaiy  tbereon.    iMttetiei  are  etui  openlj  pennittad  hi  iome  of  the  Ami^rlcui 
and  coatlnae  to  be  indlreetlr  Te*ort«a  to  In  othen,  at  charity  tuia,  ol 
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Towards  the  close  of  January  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  a 
decisive  vote,  refused  a  peuding  application  for  a  grant  of  money 
to  the  University.  To  add  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  mortification,  two 
letters  appeared  in  a  Richmond  paper,  over  the  signature  of  an 
"  American  Citizen,"  describing  a  visit  to  Monticello,  and  nar- 
rating a  conversation  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  which  he  was 
represented  as,  in  effect,  saying  that  he  had  purposely  kept  the 
Legislature  in  the  dark,  in  regard  to  the  anticipated  cost  of  the 
University,  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  obtaining  each  suc- 
ceeding grant.  In  a  letter  to  Cabell,  February  7th,  he  indig- 
nantly disavowed  the  construction  put  upon  his  language.  He 
said,  "  he  could  not  express  the  pain  which  this  unfaithful  ver- 
sion and  betrayment  of  private  conversation  had  given  him." ' 

As  soon  as  he  learned  the  failure  of  the  University  grant,  he 
directed  the  Proctor  to  suspend  every  expense  that  was  not 
absolutely  necessary,  and  as  quietly  set  himself  to  work  to 
adapt  every  arrangement  to  the  new  situation  of  things,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

It  would  seem  that  Cabell  wrote  to  him,  February  2d,  a  let- 
ter which  has  not  been  published,  in  which  he  expressed  appre- 
hensions that  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  application  (to  be  allowed  to 
sell  his  property  by  lottery)  would  fail.  The  latter  replied 
calmly  and  resignedly, — and  he  cut  off  all  of  Cabell's  proposi- 
tions for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  pecuniary  donation  by  the 
Legislature. 

"  I  had  hoped  [he  said]  the  length  and  character  of  my  serricea  might  have 
prevented  the  fear  in  the  Legislature  of  the  indulgence  asked  being  quoted  as  a 
precedent  in  future  cases.  But  I  find  no  fault  with  their  strict  adherence  to  a  rale 
generally  useful,  although  relaxable  in  some  cases,  under  their  discretion,  of  which 
they  are  the  proper  judges.  If  it  can  be  yielded  in  my  case,  I  can  save  the  house 
of  Monticello  and  a  farm  adjoining,  to  end  my  days  in,  and  bury  my  bones.  If  not, 
I  must  sell  house  and  all  here,  and  carry  my  family  to  Bedford,  where  I  hare  not 
even  a  log  hut  to  put  my  head  into.'  In  any  case  I  wish  nothing  from  the  Treasury. 
The  pecuniary  compensations  I  have  received  for  my  services,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  fully  to  my  own  satisfaction." 

^  For  this  letter,  see  History  of  the  University,  p.  365.  The  Ptatements  of  an 
"  American  Citizen  "  arose  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  jocularly  illustrating  the  repeated  calls 
of  the  University  on  the  public  purse  by  telling  a  story  of  old  ''  Commodore  '*  O'Brien, 
of  llevolutionary  and  Barhary  memories.  The  commodore  brought  a  demand  against 
the  Government  for  certain  services  or  losses,  and  it  was  paid.  He  then  j)resented  a  new 
claim.  A  friend  asked  him  why  he  did  not  include  this  in  the  former  one  ?  The  veteran 
coolly  demanded  in  return,  whether  his  questioner  had  ever  seen  anybody  attempt  to 
cram  two  hot  potatoes  down  another's  throat  at  the  same  time? 

3  The  dwetliug-house  built  there  had  gone  out  of  his  possession. 
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The  next  day  he  wrote  a  deeply  interesting  letter  to  his 
oldest  grandson,  which  has  not  been  hitherto  published. 

I 

To  Thoicas  J.  Randolfb. 

MoHTXCiLLO,  FebrtMry  8,  *96. 
Mt  dear  Jeffkbson  :  , 

I  dolj  received  your  affectionate  letter  of  the  8d,  and  perceive  there  are 
greater  doubts  than  I  had  apprehended,  whether  the  Legislature  will  indulge  mv 
request  to  them.  It  is  a  part  of  my  mortification  to  perceive  that  I  had  so  far  over- 
valued myself  as  to  have  counted  on  it  with  too  much  confidence.  I  sec  in  the 
failure  of  this  hope,  a  deadly  blast  of  all  my  peace  of  mind,  during  my  remaining 
days.  You  kindly  encourage  me  to  keep  up  my  spirits;  but  oppressed  with  disease, 
debility,  age,  and  embarrassed  affairs,  this  is  difficult.  For  myself  I  should  not 
regard  a  prostration  of  fortune,  but  I  am  overwhelmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  may  I^ave  my  family.  My  dear  and  beloved  daughter,  the  cherished 
companion  of  my  early  life,  and  nurse  of  my  age,  and  her  children,  rendered  a? 
dear  to  me  as  if  my  own  from  having  lived  with  me  from  their  cradle,  left  in  a 
comfortless  situation,  hold  up  to  me  nothing  but  future  gloom ;  and  I  should  not 
care  were  life  to  end  with  the  line  I  am  writing,  were  it  not  that  in  the  unhappy 
state  of  mind  which  your  father^s  misfortunes  have  brought  upon  him,  I  may  yet  be 
of  some  avail  to  the  family.  Their  affectionate  devotion  to  me  makes  a  willingness 
to  endure  life  a  duty,  as  long  as  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  them.  Yourself,  particu- 
larly, dear  Jefferson,  I  consider  as  the  greatest  of  the  godsends  which  heaven  has 
granted  to  mc.  Without  you,  what  could  I  do  under  the  difficulties  now  environing 
me  ?  These  have  been  produced,  in  some  degree,  by  my  own  unskillful  management, 
and  devoting  my  time  to  the  service  of  my  country,  but  much  also  by  the  unfortu- 
nate fluctuation  in  the  value  of  our  money,  and  the  long  continued  depression  of 
farming  business.  But  for  these  last  I  am  confident  my  debts  might  be  paid,  leav- 
ing nic  Monticello  and  the  Bedford  estate;  but  where  there  are  no  bidders,  property, 
however  great,  is  no  resource  for  the  payment  of  debts ;  all  may  go  for  little  or 
nothing.  Perhaps,  however,  even  in  this  case,  I  may  have  no  right  to  complain,  as 
these  misfortunes  have  been  held  back  for  my  last  days,  when  few  remain  to  me.  I 
duly  acknowledge  that  I  have  gone  through  a  long  life,  with  fewer  circumstances  of 
affliction  than  are  the  lot  of  most  men — uninterrupted  health — a  competence  for 
every  reasonable  want — usefulness  to  my  fellow-citizens — a  good  portion  of  their 
esteem — no  complaint  against  the  world  which  has  sufficiently  honored  me,  and 
above  all,  a  family  which  has  blessed  me  by  their  affections,  and  never  by  their 
conduct  given  me  a  moment^s  pain — and  should  this,  my  last  request,  be  granted,  I 
may  yet  close  with  a  cloudless  sun  a  long  and  serene  day  of  life.  Be  assured,  my 
dear  Jefferson,  that  I  have  a  just  sense  of  the  part  you  have  contributed  to  this, 

and  that  I  bear  you  unmeasured  affection. 

Th.  Jefferson. 

In  a  letter  to  Cabell,  Febraary  14th,  he  spoke  in  as  business- 
like a  tone  as  usual  of  the  affairs  of  the  University,  and  but  a 
single  trace  of  smothered  feeling  breaks  the  calm  tenor  of  the 
letter.  After  again  and  again  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the 
efforts  of  his  friends,  he  closed  thus :    ''  Thanks  to  you  all,  and 
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warm  and  affectionate  acknowledgments.  I  count  on  nothing 
now.  I  am  taught  to  know  my  standard,  and  have  to  meet 
with  no  further  disappointment." 

Cabell  wrote  on  the  15th  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  lottery 
bill  would  pass,  "  but  not  without  a  large  minority."  With  the 
devotion  of  a  friend  and  the  tact  of  a  gentleman,  he  added : 
"  We  have  a  wayward  house  to  deal  with,  but  I  hope  you  will 
not  suffer  these  things  to  depress  you ;  for  we  are  to  be  injured 
by  them,  not  yourself."  He  then  asked  Mr.  Jefferson  to  make 
alterations,  solve  doubts,  and  "  say  wliat  was  to  be  done,"  in  the 
various  educational  bills  before  the  House,  as  usual. 

On  the  17th,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison,  and  after 
giving  a  particular  account  of  matters  at  the  University,  since 
the  defeat  of  the  appropriation,  he  thus  alluded  to  his  own 
affaii*3 : 

^*  Tou  will  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  some  proceedings  in  the  Legislature, 
which  have  cost  me  much  mortification.  My  own  debts  had  become  considerable, 
but  not  bejond  the  effect  of  some  lopping  of  property,  which  would  hare  been 
little  felt,  when  our  friend  ••*•  gave  me  the  coup  de  grdce,  Erer  since  that^  I 
haye  been  paying  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  interest  on  his  debt,  which,  with 
my  own,  was  absorbing  so  much  of  my  annual  income,  as  that  the  maintenance  of 
my  family  was  making  deep  and  rapid  inroads  on  my  capital,  and  had  already  done 
it.  Still,  sales  at  a  fair  price  would  leave  ny  competently  provided.  Ead  crops 
and  prices  for  several  years  been  such  as  to  maintain  a  steady  competition  of  sub- 
stantial bidders  at  market,  all  would  have  been  safe.  But  the  long  succctsion  of 
years  of  stunted  crops,  of  reduced  prices,  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming 
business,  under  levies  for  the  support  of  manufactures,  etc.,  with  the  calamitoui; 
flui'tuations  of  value  in  our  paper  medium,  have  kept  agriculture  in  a  stale  of  abject 
dei)res>ion,  which  has  peopled  the  western  States  by  silently  breaking  up  those  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  glutted  the  land  market,  while  it  drew  off  its  bidders.  In  ^uch  ;^. 
state  of  things,  property  has  lost  its  character  of  being  a  resource  for  debts.  IIig!i- 
laud  and  Bedford,  which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory,  sold  readily  for  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  dollars  the  acre  (and  such  sales  were  many  then),  would  not  now  soil 
for  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  or  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  of  its  former 
I>ric'o.  Roflectinir  on  these  things,  the  practice  occurred  to  mo,  of  soiling,  on  fair 
valuation,  and  by  way  of  lottery,  often  resorted  to  before  the  Revolution  to  effect 
largo  sales,  and  still  in  constant  usage  in  every  State  for  individual  as  well  as  corpo- 
ration purposes.  If  it  is  permitted  in  my  case,  my  lands  here  alone,  with  the  mills, 
etc.,  will  pay  everything,  and  will  leave  me  Monticello  and  a  farm  free.  If  refused^ 
I  uiu.-st  sell  everything  here,  perhaps  considerably  in  Bedford,  move  thither  with  my 
family,  where  I  have  not  even  a  log  hut  to  put  my  head  into,  and  whether  ground  . 
lor  burial,  will  depend  on  the  depredations  which,  under  the  form  of  sales,  shall 
have  been  committed  on  my  property.  The  question,  then,  with  me  was  ntnim 
horam  ?  But  why  afflict  you  with  these  details?  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell,  unless  pains 
are  lessened  by  communication  with  a  friend.    The  friendship  which  has  subsisted 
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between  ns,  now  half  a  century,  and  the  harmonj  of  our  political  principles  and 
pursuits,  have  been  sources  of  constant  happiness  to  me  through  that  long  period. 
And  if  I  remove  beyond  the  reach  of  attentions  to  the  Uniyersityf  or  beyond  the 
bourne  of  life  itself,  as  I  soon  must,  it  is  a  comfort  to  leave  that  institution  under 
your  care,  and  an  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  wanting.  It  has  also  been  a  great 
solace  to  me,  to  believe  that  you  are  engaged  in  vindicating  to  posterity  the  course 
we  have  pursued  for  preserving  to  them,  in  all  their  parity,  the  blessings  of  self- 
government,  which  we  had  assisted,  too,  in  acquiring  for  them.  If  ever  the  earth 
has  beheld  a  system  of  administration  conducted  with  a  single  and  steadfast  eye  to 
the  general  interest  and  happiness  of  those  committed  to  it,  one  which,  protected 
by  truth,  can  never  know  reproach,  it  is  that  to  which  our  lives  have  been  devoted. 
To  myself  you  have  been  a  pillar  of  support  through  life.  Take  care  of  me  when 
dead,  and  be  assured  that  I  shall  leave  with  you  my  last  affections." 

The  close  is  touching.    It  was  written  when  Mr.  Jeffereon 
was  conscious  that  the  great  change  of  which  he  spoke  was' . 
swiftly  approaching.     He  was  probably  not  without  a  strong 
premonition  that  he  was  writing  to  Madison  for  the  last  time. 

The  friend  who  gave  Mr.  Jefferson  the  "  coup  de  gr&ce^'*  by 
bringing  on  him  the  payment  of  $20,000  as  an  indorser,  was 
Governor  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  and  it  happened  in  1819.  No- 
body questioned  the  integrity  of  the  latter.  He  sunk  under 
the  pressure  of  those  disastrous  times*  which  carried  down  so 
many  other  Virginia  landholders. 

The  following  narrative  appertains  in  part  to  scenes  from 
<vhich  good  taste  usually  excludes  the  public  eye.  If,  in  throw- 
ing them  open,  we  are  adjudged  to  have  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  a  delicate  propriety,  then  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  have 
mistaken  what  is  due  equally  to  Jefferson  and  to  Wilson  Gary 
Nicholas.  A  daughter  of  the  latter  had  married  a  grandson  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  with  her  husband  lived  on  a  portion  of  the 
Monticello  estate.  It  was  the  custom  of  all  the  female  members 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family,  living  in  his  vicinity,  on  returning 
home,  after  an  absence  extending  beyond  a  day  or  two,  to  first 
go  to  Monticello.  It  was  a  sort  of  regulation  imposed  by  his 
affection,  and  which,  we  need  not  say,  was  joyfully  acquiesced 
in.  Tlie  grandson's  wife  just  mentioned,  was  absent  when  she 
became  apprised  of  her  father's  bankruptcy.  She  knew  the  loss 
Mr.  Jefferson  would  incur,  and  was  conscious  it  would  prove 
fatal  to  him,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  To  go  back  and 
meet  as  usual  him  on  whom  her  father  had  brought  such  a  cala 

>  See  Colonel  Benton's  description  of  them  at  page  329  of  this  volume. 
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mity  in  his  old  age,  was  a  painful  trial,  but  it  was  of  course 
encountered.  After  lier  arrival  she  chose  not  to  disturb  him 
until  his  dinner  hour.  An  economist  in  minutes,  he  did  not 
usually  leave  his  study  until  the  second  dinner  bell  was  rung. 
On  this  occasion,  he  came  out  at  the  first,  and  asked  "  has  not 
****  come  ?"  She  heard  his  voice  and  flew  to  meet  him. 
Instead  of  the  usual  hearty  hand-shake  and  kiss,  he  folded  her 
in  his  arms.  His  smile  was  radiant.  He  conversed  with  ani- 
mation during  dinner.  Neither  then,  nor  on  any  subsequent 
occasion,  did  he  ever  by  a  word  or  look  make  her  aware  that  he 
was  even  conscious  of  the  misfortune  her  father  had  brought 
upon  him. 

The  next  time  Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  Bedford,  after 
Governor  Nicholas's  failure,  on  reaching  the  tuming-oflT  road  to 
the  residence  of  the  latter,  he  said  to  one  of  his  family :  "  I 
ought  not  to  stop ;  I  have  not  time ;  but  it  would  bo  cruel  to 
pass  him."  He  met  Nicholas  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 
He  showed  no  depression,  and  did  not  make  an  equal  exposure 
of  his  feelings,  by  feigning  extraordinary  cheerfulness.  Nicholas 
subsequently  came  to  visit  his  daughter  and  her  husband.  He 
was  preparing  to  endure  the  ordeal  of  again  entering  the  man- 
sion /ic  had  consigned  to  the  speedy  ownership  of  strangers. 
Mr.  Jefferson  got  the  start  of  him.  Hearing  that  Nicholas  was 
at  Tnfton,  he  immediately  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  thither. 
Madison  and  Monroe  were  sent  for  to  meet  him  at  Monticcllo. 
In  the  loftiest  period  of  his  prosperity,  as  the  head  of  an  ancient, 
powerful  and  talented  family, — as  the  Administration  leader  in 
Congress — as  the  Governor  of  Virginia, — his  reception  conld  not 
have  been  more  distin£:uished.  Governor  Nicholas  died  in  the 
arms  of  the  children  we  have  mentioned.  In  his  last  hours,  he 
declared  with  unspeakable  emotion  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  never 
])y  a  word,  by  a  look,  or  in  any  other  way,  made  a?)y  alhisum  to 
his  loss  hy  him  !^ 

A  lady  visitor  at  Monticello,  whose  familiarity  with  the 
family  entitled  her,  she  thought,  to  use  some  freedoms,  began  on 
one  occasion  to  indulge  in  unfavorable  comments  on  Nicholas's 
imprudence  in  suffering  his  debt  to  fall  on  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
latter  immediately  and  effectually  interrupted  her  by  remarking 

*  It  ifl  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  preceding  facts  were  derived  from  the  lips 
of  the  surviving  actors  in  the  scenes  described. 
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gently  but  gravely,  that  he  "had  the  highest  opinion  of 
Governor  [Nicholas,  and  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  for  his  mis- 
fortunes." 

On  the  20th  of  February,  the  zealous  and  faithful  Cabell 
joyfully  wrote  from  the  Senate  Chamber,  that  the  lottery  bill 
as  received  from  the  House  of  Delegates  had  been  committed  at 
12  o'clock — that  he  had  asked  leave  for  the  committee  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  House — that  they  reported  at  one  o'clock 
— that  the  bill  passed  "instanter" — that  the  vote  stood  ayes  thir- 
teen, nays  four — that  rtwo  of  the  minority  "  were  carried  oflF  by 
their  aversion  to  lotteries  " — that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would 
have  been  communicated  by  special  message,  had  not  the  House 
of  Delegates  adjourned  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  member. 
Five  commissioners  to  value  the  property,  were  named  in  the 
bill.  They  were  all  exactly  the  proper  persons  for  the  situation, 
namely,  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  men  whose  character  gave 
ample  assurance  that  the  trust  confided  to  them  would  be  dis- 
charged both  honestly  and  intelligently. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  done  injustice  to  the  representatives  of 
Virginia  when  he  wrote  Cabell  that  he  "  had  been  taught  to 
know  his  standard,"  The  legislature  contained  men  who  repre- 
sented many  interests  which  he  had  prostrated,  many  feelings 
and  opinions  with  which  he  had  placed  himself  in  rude  col- 
lision. Entail,  primogeniture,  hierarchy,  family  consequence 
and  lastly  Federalism  had  sunk  under  his  assaults.  Powerful 
local  interests,  influential  institutions,  strong  class  jealousies, 
were  now  temporarily  arrayed  against  him,  on  account  of  his 
efforts  for  the  University.  "Scurvy  politicians"  could  find  a 
pretence  for  opposing  his  wishes  in  a  harmless  jest.  He  was 
known  to  be  sinking  rapidly  into  a  debility  which  would 
unnerve  the  irresistible  arm  and  tongue,  and  prevent  him  from 
waging  any  more  conflicts,  or  avenging  any  more  injuries. 
Yet  a  majority  of  the  Legislature  overcame  their  strong  aver- 
sion to  a  practice  which  was  becoming  obsolete,  and  to  a  princi- 
ple which  they  justly  considered  objectionable,  to  gratify  his 
last  request.  The  maternal  heart  of  Virginia  never  failed  to 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  this  honored  and  favored  son. 

He  had  better  proofs  of  this  even,  than  were  furnished  by  the 
Legislative  vote.  While  the  bill  was  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly, a  public  meeting  was  called  at  Kichmond  to  approve  of  its= 
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otijoots.  Tlie  attendance  was  numerous  and  embraced  all 
parties  and  Boots.  Meetings  were  promptly  called  in  other 
counties.  As  a  epecimen  of  their  expreBsions,  we  (jnote  the  fol- 
lowing, adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Nelson  County,  June  26th : 

"Tlio  undoisiBned  oitltens  of  Nelson  County,  concnmng  cordially  in  the  nei>a 
Ulelj  eipresaed  bj  their  folio w-ciiiicna,  at  the  sout  of  governaient,  and  beartUjr  sjin- 
ptthiziug  is  tlie  ecDtimeDls  of  grateful  respect,  and  oflirctioniito  regard  rcccatlj 
evinced  both  there  and  eWwhero,  for  their  countryman  Thoiaoa  JefTcrson,  c»b- 
nol  di*giii«e  the  sincere  saliBfaolion  which  they  derive  from  the  prospector  ageiuv 
nl  cooperation  to  relieve  thin  aiidcnt  and  dialingnished  patriot.  The  itnponant 
MTVicca  for  which  wc  are  indebted  Cti  Mr.  JoflenoD,  from  the  days  of  hia  youth, 
when  he  drew  upon  hiouolf  the  rcBooimeDt  of  Dunoiore,  to  the  prsjent  lime,  when, 
at  the  dose  of  a  long  life  be  la  laboring  to  enligbtea  the  nation  whicli  he  bos  coDtri- 
batcd  to  make  free,  place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  national  benefictora,  and 
Eminently  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  the  people's  friend.  Whether  coosidtred 
M  the  aorvaot  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  Slatee ;  whether  regarded  oa  vi  adto- 
eate  or  a  atuteaman ;  whether  aa  a  patriot,  a  legislator,  a  p)iilot>opher,  or  a  frieud  uf 
liberty  and  republican  goTemment,  he  is  the  onquestioaed  ornament  of  his  country, 
and  unites  In  hinuelf  every  title  to  our  respect,  our  reneration  and  gratitude.  Hii 
HnicM  are  written  in  the  hearts  of  a  groleful  people ;  they  arc  identified  with  Ibe 
ftindamcnwl  inntitutioni  of  hia  country;  they  entitle  him  to  "the  fairest  page  of 
faithful  history ;"  and  will  bo  rvmembared  as  long  aa  reason  and  8cienc«  are  res- 
pevlcd  on  earth.  Profoundly  impre^cd  with  tbeae  un^meuts,  the  underaigned 
citiieni  of  Netaan  County  consider  it  compatible  with  neither  llie  national  character, 
nor  with  the  fnilitnde  of  the  Republic,  that  this  aged  patriot  Rlioiild  be  deprived  of 
bis  estate,  or  abridged  in  hiii  coniforts  at  the  close  of  a  long  tile  to  nlily  spent  in 
th«  service  of  hia  country.    Therefore, 

"  iffso/wii— That  the  resolutions  relative  to  Thomas  Je Anon,  recently  adopted  by 
the  citizens  of  Richmond  and  Uanchesler,  meet  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
undersigned  ciiiiens  of  Nelson  County,  etc." 

Tlio  lottery  scheme  did  not  afford  the  kind  or  degree  of  aid 
which  the  aroused  public  feeling  pronounced  befitting :  indivi- 
duals and  newspapers  hotly  denounced  the  idea  of  Buffering  any 
portion  of  Mr.  Jeffersou'e  estate  to  be  taken  from  him  to  pay 
debts,  the  amount  of  which  they  averred  his  countrymen  owed 
to  him  a  hundred-fold.  This  eeemed  to  be  the  universal  senti- 
ment. From  all  parta  of  the  Union  came  proO'ers  of  assistance. 
The  Mayor  of  New  York,  Philip  Hone,  sent  Mr.  Jefferson 
$8,500  raised  without  an  effort ;  in  like  manner  $5,000  were  sent 
from  Philadelphia,  $3,000  from  Baltimore,  and  a  thousand  or  two 
from  other  places.  These  were  but  first  con tribu lions,  withoat 
system  or  exertion,  and,  oBtensibly,  only  the  promises  of  greater 
ones  behind. 
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Under  such  circumstances  the  lottery  project  was  of  course 
suspended.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  inexpressible  gratification  of 
believing  that  his  debts  would  bo  paid — that  his  hearth-stone 
would  descend  to  his  children — ^that  his  family  would  be  left 
independent.  Happily,  he  died  in  that  delusion.  Those  who 
knew  how  determinedly  he  had  refused  to  accept,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances or  in  any  form,  a  donation  from  the  State,  had  felt 
some  interest  to  know  how  he  would  receive  the  proposal  to.  have 
his  debts  paid  by  a  popular  subscription.  Instead  of  wounding, 
it  gratified  his  feelings.  It  struck  him  in  tlie  light  of  a  purely 
filial  offering.  "  I  Tiave  spent  three  times  as  much  money  and 
given  my  whole  life  to  my  countrymen,"  he  declared,  "  and  now 
they  nobly  come  forward,  in  the  only  way  they  can,  to  repay 
me  and  save  an  old  servant  from  being  turned  like  a  dog  out  ojf 
doors."  "  No  cent  of  this,"  he  exclaimdd,  "  is  wrung  from  the 
tax-payer — it  is  the  pure  and  unsolicited  offering  of  love." 
These  feelings  '^  closed  with  a  cloudless  sun  a  long  and  serene 
day  of  life." 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  severe  relapse  which  he  suf- 
fered in  the  middle  of  February,  1826,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  fully 
conscious  that  his  days  and  hours  were  numbered.  Henceforth 
he  scarcely  spoke  of  his  health,  at  home,  and  entered  into  no  par- 
ticulars with  correspondents.  What  was  more  significant,  he 
attempted  to  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  his  family  the  exist- 
ence of  a  chronic  diarrhoea  which  obstinately  withstood  all  reme- 
dies, and  which  was  steadily  and  surely  sapping  the  remains  of 
his  great  strength.  He  succeeded  in  this  concealment  until  the 
assistance  which  his  tottering  steps  required  to  get  About  the  house 
necessarily  revealed  the  secret.  In  March,  he  began  to  set  his 
house  in  order,  to  die.  On  the  16th,  he  made  his  will,  writing 
the  whole  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  next  day  appended  a 
codicil  of  nearly  equal  length  also  written  with  his  own  hand.* 
His  necessary  directions  on  this  occasion  first  apprised  his 
oldest  grandson  of  his  expectations  of  speedy  death.  From  the 
other  members  of  his  family  he  yet  concealed  them. 

His  family  well  remember  the  incidents  of  the  closing  scene. 
They  treasured  in  their  memories  every  look,  every  word,  every 
incident.  After  his  fresh  attack  in  February,  they  left  him  alone 
as  little  as  possible.    He  retained  his  life-long  reluctance  to 

^  For  the  Will,  see  Appendee,  No.  33. 
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be  helped,  and  to  have  any  other  pereon  watching  over  his 
safety.  As  an  example  of  this,  he  continued  to  ride  a  little  on 
his  favorite  horse  to  within  three  weeks  of  his  deaths  when  he 
was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  possibly  mount  him,  except  by 
getting  down  from  one  of  the  terraces  into  the  saddle ;  yet,  even 
then,  he  would  not  permit  a  servant  to  follow  him. 

Old  Eagle,  like  his  master,  was  well  stricken  in  years,  but  he 
retained  the  fire  and  almost  the  swiftness  of  the  monarch  bird 
whose  name  he  bore.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  him  brought  out  cur- 
vetting from  the  stable  for  his  master's  ride.  If  the  latter  was 
not  quite  ready,  a  hook  and  staple  in  a  Persian  willow,  marked 
Eaglets  place  in  the  mean  time ;  and  there  he  stood  with  his 
ears  back  on  his  arched  neck,  pawing  and  stamping  the  ground 
with  fiery  impatience.  But  wlion  led  to  the  terrace  to  be 
mounted,  ho  stood  as'immovable  as  a  statue ;  and  when  the 
reins  were  disposed  in  the  crippled  hands — as  ineffectual  as 
an  infant's  to  curb  his  strength — he  moved  off  with  slow  and 
stately  gravity,  as  if  perfectly  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
discretion  in  his  movements.  But  Eagle  had  his  one  fault.  K 
suddenly  and  very  severely  frightened,  he  would  whirl  about  to 
fly  with  a  suddenness  which  no  firmness  of  seat  was  proof 
against.  He  thus  once  (when  an  antlered  deer  suddenly  started 
up  from  behind  apile  of  brush  immediately  in  his  path)  threw  Mr. 
Jeffei'son,  when  greatly  stronger  than  now.  On  a  recent  occa- 
sion, when  tlie  latter  was  riding  down  into  a  ford  on  Moore's 
Creek,  where  the  bank  was  rather  steep,  the  fore  feet  of  the 
horse  stuck  in  a  new-formed  bank  of  mud,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  pitched  over  his  head  into  the  stream.  His  broken  left  arm 
was  in  a  sling,  his  right  wrist  without  strength,  the  water  high, 
and  he  would  have  been  drowned  had  he  not  in  falling  clung 
to  the  bridle,  or  grasped  it,  while  Eagle  was  extricating  himself, 
and  thus  been  dragged  ashore. 

Tliese  circumstances,  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  increasing  debility, 
made  his  continued  solitary  rides  sources  of  great  apprehension 
to  his  family ;  and  Mrs.  Randolph  finally  besought  him  to  allow 
himself  to  be  accompanied  by  Burwell.  His  reply  was  that  he 
had  "  helped  himself  "  from  childhood — that  he  had  daily  mused 
and  conversed  with  nature  alone — that  the  presence  of  a  servant 
annoved  him — that  it  was  too  late  to  change  the  habitsof  alonor 
life — that  he  would  give  up  his  rides  if  his  family  desired  it,  for 
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hifl  healtli  was  past  remedy  or  preservation — ^but  that  if  he  rode, 
it  must  be  alone. 

Besides  arranging  his  own  affairs  for  his  decease,  in  the  early 
part  of  1826,  hereon  tinned  to  watch  keenly  and  even  minutely 
over  the  concerns  of  the  University,  Some  traces  of  this  will 
be  found  in  his  published  letters  to  Professor  Emmet ;  but  he 
was  generally  consulted  and  gave  his  advice  orally.  His  letters 
of  the  year  exhibit  the  unclouded  vigor  of  his  faculties.  His 
family,  however,  noticed  that  his  memory,  which  had  been  failing 
for  several  years,  occasionally  betrayed  him  into  manifest  errors. 
The  following  letter  is  included  in  neither  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings: 

MoKTioiLLO,  May  20,  *96. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  subject  of  your  letter  of  April  20,  is  one  oa  which  I  do  not  permit 
myself  to  express  an  opinion,  but  when  time,  place,  and  occasion  may  gire  it  some 
favorable  effect  A  good  cause  is  often  injured  more  by  ill-timed  efforts  of  its 
friends  than  by  the  arguments  of  its  enemies.  Persuasion,  perseverance,  and 
patience  are  the  best  advocates  on  questions  depending  on  the  will  of  others.  The 
revolution  in  public  opinion  which  this  cause  requires,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a 
day,  or  perhaps  in  an  age  ;  but  time,  which  outlives  all  things,  will  outlive  this  evil 
also.  My  sentiments  have  been  forty  years  before  the  public.  Had  I  repeated 
them  forty  times,  they* would  only  have  become  the  more  stale  and  threadbare. 
Although  I  shall  not  live  to  see  them  consummated,  they  will  not  die  with  mo ;  but 
living  or  dying,  they  will  ever  be  in  my  most  fervent  prayer.  This  is  written  for 
yourself  and  not  for  the  public,  in  compliance  with  your  request  of  two  lines  of  sen- 
timent on  the  subject    Accept  the  assurance  of  my  good  will  and  respect 

Th.  Jeftirson.' 
Mb.  James  Hbatoh,  ATiddletowi^  ButUr  County,  Ohio, 

Mr.  Jefferson's  last  reading  was  principally  the  Bible, 
JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  The  majesty  of -^chylus, 
the  ripe  art  of  Sophocles,  the  exhaustless  invention  of  Euripides, 
now  came  back  to  him  in  more  than  their  pristine  grandeur 
and  beauty ;  and  in  the  Bible  he  found  flights  of  sublimity 
more  magnificent  than  in  these,  coupled  with  a  philosophy  to 
which  the  Grecian  was  imperfect,  narrow,  and  base.  No  senti- 
ment did  he  express  oftener  than  his  contempt  for  all  moral 
systems  compared  with  that  of  Christ. 

>  This  reminds  us  that  we  have  been  repeatedly  roqnested,  while  preparing  these 
volumes,  to  furnish  a  connected  view  of  Mr.  Jeflersoirs  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  slavery  limitation,  emancipation,  etc.  Originally  belie ^ng  that  such  a  summary 
would  necessarily  fall  within  the  plan  of  the  work,  we  promised  to  furnish  it  in  these 
pages.  As  it  was  not  decided  ultimately  to  pursue  an  analoffons  course  in  regard  to 
other  prominent  topics  of  Mr.  JeflEbrson's  life  and  opinions,  the  promised  explanation 
will  be  placed  in  the  Appendix.    Bee  Apfknpix,  No.  34. 
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While  in  this  feeble  condition,  Browere,  an  artist,  came  from 
New  York  to  take  a  caet  in  plaster  of  the  head  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  latter  was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  Lave  it  done — and  his 
family  felt  atill  more  opposed  to  it.  But  Mr.  Jefferson  finally 
consented,  saying  that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refuse 
n  man  so  trifling  a  favor,  who  had  come  so  far.  He  was  placed 
on  his  hack  on  a  sofa,  one  of  Ms  hands  grasping  a  chair  which 
stood  in  front.  Not  dreaming  of  any  danger,  his  family  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  with  the  plaster  over  his  face,  and  therefore 
were  not  present;  and  Lis  faithful  Burwell  was  the  only  person 
besides  the  artist  in  the  room.  There  was  some  defect  in  the 
arrangements  made  to  permit  his  breathing,  and  Mr,  Jefferson 
'  came  near  suffocation.  He  was  too  weak  to  rise  or  to  relieve 
himself,  and  his  feeble  struggles  were  unnoticed  or  unheeded 
by  hie  Parrhasius.  The  sufferer  finally  bethought  himself  of 
the  chair  on  which  his  hand  rested.  Ho  raised  it  as  far  as  he 
was  able  and  struck  it  on  the  floor.  Burwell  became  conscioas 
of  his  situation,  and  sprang  furiously  forward.  The  artist  shat- 
tered his  cast  in  an  instant.  The  family  now  reached  the  room, 
and  Browere  looked  as  if  he  thought  their  arrival  most  oppor- 
tune, for  though  Burwell  was  supporting  his  master  in  his  arms, 
the  fierce  glare  of  his  African  eye  boded  danger.  Browere  wrb 
pormitted  to  pick  up  hie  fragments  of  jdaster  and  carry  them 
off — and  whether  he  ever  put  them  together  to  represent  fea- 
tures emaciated  with  age  and  debility,  and  writhing  in  suffo- 
cation, we  are  not  informed. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  deportment  to  Ma  family  was  touching.  Ho 
evidently  made  an  effort  to  keep  np  their  spirits.  He  was  as 
gentle  as  a  child,  but  conversed  witK  such  vigor  and  anima- 
tion that  they  would  have  often  cheated  themselves  with  the 
behef  that  months,  if  not  years  of  life  were  in  store  for  him,  and 
that  he  himself  was  in  no  expectation  of  speedy  death — had 
they  not  witnessed  the  infant-like  debility  of  his  powerful 
frame,  and  had  they  not,  occasionally,  when  they  looked  sud- 
denly at  him,  caught  resting  on  themselves  tliat  riveted  and 
intensely  loving  gaze,  which  showed  but  too  plainly  that  his 
thoughts  were  on  a  rapidly  approaching  parting.  And  as  he 
folded  each  in  his  arms,  as  they  separated  for  the  night,  there 
was  a  fervor  in  his  kiss  and  gaze  that  declared  as  audibly  as 
vords,  that  he  felt  the  farewell  might  prove  a  final  one. 
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He  declined  to  allow  any  member  of  his  family  to  remain 
with  him  during  the  night,  until  very  near  his  death.  To  the 
last,  he  declined  the  attendance  of  any  of  its  female  men\ber8, 
nor  was  he  aware  that  the  library  door  was  left  ajar  to  enable 
them  to  steal  round  silently  through  the  darkness  to  hover 
about  his  bed.  He  even  required  the  servants  that  watched 
with  him,  to  have  their  pallets  in  his  room,  so  they  could  sleep 
most  of  the  night. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  other  surviving  signers  «f  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  were  invited  by  the  Mayor  of  Wash- 
ington, General  Weightman,  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  Independence  in  the  federal 
city.  The  following  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  reply,  and  it  was  his 
last  letter : 

To  Mr.  Wkiobtman. 

MoanoiLio,  June  94, 18SA. 
Respected  Sib  : 

The  kind  invitation  I  receiyed  from  you,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  to  be  present  with  them  at  their  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniyersary  of  American  Independence,  as  one  of  the  snryiying  signers  of  an 
instrument  pregnant  with  our  own,  and  the  fate  of  the  world,  is  most  flattering  to 
myself,  and  heightened  by  the  honorable  accompaniment  proposed  for  the  comfort 
of  such  a  journey.  It  adds  sensibly  to  the  sufferings  of  sickness,  to  be  deprived  by 
it  of  a  personal  participation  in  the  rejoicings  of  that  day.  But  acquiescence  is  a 
duty,  under  circumstances  not  placed  among  those  we  are  permitted  to  control.  I 
should,  indeed,  with  peculiar  delight,  have  met  and  exchanged  there  congratulations 
personally  with  the  small  band,  the  remnant  of  that  host  of  worthies,  who  joined  with 
us  on  that  day,  in  the  bold  and  doubtful  election  we  were  to  make  for  our  country, 
between  submission  or  the  sword ;  and  to  have  enjoyed  with  them  the  consolatory 
fact,  that  our  fellow-citizens,  after  half  a  century  of  experience  and  prosperity,  con- 
tinue to  approve  the  choice  we  made.  May  it  be  to  the  world,  what  I  believe 
it  will  be  (to  some  parts  sooner,  to  others  later,  but  finally  to  all),  the  signal  of 
arousing  men  to  burst  the  chains  under  which  monkish  ignorance  and  superstition 
had  persuaded  them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  assume  the  blessings  and  security 
of  self-government.  That  form  which  we  have  substituted,  restores  the  free  right 
to  the  unbounded  exercise  of  reason  and  freedom  of  opinion.  All  eyes  are  opened, 
or  opening,  to  the  rights  of  man.  The  general  spread  of  the  light  of  science  has 
already  laid  open  to  every  view  the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  haa 
not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored  few  booted  and  sparred, 
ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the  grace  of  God.  These  are  grounds  of  hope 
for  others.  For  ourselves,  let  the  annual  return  of  this  day,  forever  refresh  onr 
recollections  of  these  rights,  and  an  undiminished  devotion  to  them. 

I  will  ask  permission  here  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I  should  have 
met  my  ancient  neighbors  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  its  vicinities,  with  whom 
I  passed  so  many  years  of  a  pleasing  social  intercourse ;  an  intercourse  which  so 
much  relieved  the  anxieties  of  the  public  cares,  and  left  impressions  so  deeply 
engraved  in  my  affections,  as  never  to  be  forgotten.    With  my  regret  that  iU 
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health  forbids  Die  the  gratificntion  of  ac  iccepUnce,  be  pleued  to  irceiie  for  70111^ 
self,  ami  ihosc  for  nhooi  jou  write,  the  assaruice  of  107  highest  reapeot  and 
friendlj  Hiiachmeala.  Tb.  Jtrrtaaoa. 

John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  sammoned  to  a 
greater,  and  we  would  fain  hope,  a  etill  more  joyt'ul  meeting  of 
ancient  frionda  and  comrades  on  that  day.  The  national  anni- 
versary being  tlie  first  Bemi-centennlal  one,  eeemed  in  the  popular 
mind,  to  mark  a  distinctive  epoch,  and  it  was  celebrated  every- 
where with  jinnsual  festivity  and  splendor.  At  fifty  niiutitespast 
meridian,  on  that  day,  Jefferson  died.  At  tlie  moment,  thoneands 
of  patriotic  orations  were  being  pronounced,  in  which  his  name 
figured  second  to  none.  Thousands  of  popular  asseiubliea  had 
listened  tliat  day  to  the  great  Declaration  drafted  by  hia  hand. 
Bella  were  ringing,  and  cannons  booming  in  every  town  and 
hamlet  of  our  conutry.  Aged  men,  clad  in  their  holiday  attire, 
were  gathered  in  knots,  discoursing  of  tlic  sword  and  pen  of  Ame- 
rica— of  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Nor  was  Hon-bearted 
John  Adaras,  Franklin,  and  others,  forgotten.  Young  men  and 
maidens  were  collected  in  happy  parties ;  some  repairing  to  favo- 
rite retreats — some  filling  boats  surmounted  by  gay  streamers, 
on  our  lakes  and  rivers — some  visiting  stern  old  Revolutionary- 
battle-fields.  .Even  the  little  children  were  celebrating  the  day 
by  waving  miniature  flags,  firing  miniature  cannon,  and  drag- 
ging togetlier,  with  fihrill  glee,  the  materials  for  the  evening 
bonfire.  The  sjiirit  of  tijc  great  Icider  and  lover  of  his  kind 
appropriately  ascended  amidst  the  jubilant  and  noisy  com- 
motion of  a  nation's  happiness.  Thus  would  he  have  chosea 
to  die. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  away,  John  Adams's  last 
sands  were  running  cat.  The  very  sky  reechoed  the  long 
exultant  shouts  as  his  characteristic  toast  was  read  at  Qnincy — 
*'  Independence  for  ever."  He  lingered  behind  Jefferson,  and 
his  last  words,  uttered  in  the  failing  articulation  of  the  dying, 
were :  "  Thomas  Jefferson  stili.  bukvives."  '  All  that  was 
mortal  of  Jefferson  had  ceased  to  live  when  these  words  were 
spoken.     Were  they  the  leas  true ) 

The  following  accounts  include  all  the  reliable  particalars 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  death.  The  first  ia  contained  in  a  letter 'from 
his  oldest  grandson.  Colonel  T.  J.  Randolph. 

■  Uh  of  John  A^am*,  by  hit  graDdioii,  C.  F.  Adam*,  p.  S36. 
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To  Henbt  S.  Rakdall. 
DxAB  Sib: 

•  •••••• 

Mr,  Jefferson  had  suffered  for  scyeral  years  before  his  death,  from  a 
diarrhoea,  which  he  concealed  from  his  family,  lest  it  might  gire  them  uneasiness. 
Xot  aware  of  it,  I  was  surprised,  in  conversation  with  him,  in  March,  1826,  to  hear 
him  in  speaking  of  an  event  likely  to  occur  about  midsummer,  say  doubtingly,  that 
he  miffht  live  to  thsft  time.  About  the  middle  of  June,  hearing  that  he  had  sent  for 
his  physician.  Dr.  Dunglison,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  I  went  immediately  to 
see  him,*  and  found  him  out  in  his  public  rooms.  Before  leaving  the  house,  he  sent 
a  servant  to  me,  to  come  to  his  room,  whereupon  he  handed  me  a  paper,  which  he 
desired  me  to  examine,  remarking,  **  don't  delay,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost."  He 
gradually  declined,  but  would  only  have  his  servants  sleeping  near  him :  being 
disturbed  only  at  nine,  twelve,  and  four  o*clock  in  the  night,  he  needed  little  nursing.  ' 
Becoming  uneasy  about  him,  I  entered  his  room,  unobserired,  to  pass  the  night. 
Coming  round  inadvertently  to  assist  him,  he  chidcd  me,  saying  that  being  actively 
employed  all  day,  I  needed  repose.  On  my  replying  that  it  was  more  agreeable  to 
me  to  be  with  him,  he  acquiesced,  and  I  did  not  leave  him  again.  A  day  or  two 
after,  my  brother-in-law  (Mr.  Trist)  was  admitted.  His  servants,  ourselves,  and  the 
Doctor  became  his  solo  nurses.  My  mother  sat  with  him  during  the  day,  but  he 
would  not  permit  her  to  sit  up  at  uight.  His  family  had  to  decline  for  him 
numerous  tenders  of  service,  from  kind  and  affectionate  friends  and  neighbors, 
fearing  and  seeing  that  it  would  excite  him  to  conversation  injurious  to  him  in  his 
weak  condition.  He  suffered  no  pain,  but  gradually  sunk  from  debility.  His  mind 
was  always  clear — it  never  wandered.  He  conversed  freely,  and  gave  directions  as 
to  his  private  affairs.  His  manner  was  that  of  a  person  going  on  a  iieeossary  jour- 
ney— evincing  neither  satisfaction  nor  regret.  He  remarked  upon  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  to  recur  back  to  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  Many  incidents  he  would 
relate,  in  his  usual  cheerful  manner,  insensibly  diverting  my  mind  from  his  dying 
condition.  He  remarked  that  the  curtains  of  his  bed  had  been  purchased  from  the 
first  cargo  that  arrived  after  the  peace  of  1782.  Upon  my  expressing  the  opinion, 
on  one  occasion,  that  he  was  somewhat  better,  he  turned  to  me,  and  said,  **  do  not 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  feel  the  smallest  solicitude  about  the  result ;  I  am  like 
an  old  watch,  with  a  pinion  worn  out  here,  and  a  wheel  there,  until  it  can  go  no 
longer."  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  unusually  ill,  he  observed  to  the  Doc- 
tor, "  A  few  hours  more.  Doctor,  and  it  will  be  all  over."  Upon  being  suddenly 
aroused  from  sleep,  by  a  noise  in  the  room,  he  asked  if  he  had  heard  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hatch  mentioned — the  minister  whose  church  he  attended.  On  my  replying  in 
the  negative,  he  observed,  as  he  turned  over,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  see  him,  as  a 
kind  and  good  neighbor."  The  impression  made  upon  my  mind  at  the  moment  was, 
that  his  religious  opinions  having  been  formed  upon  mature  study  and  reflection, 
he  had  no  doubts  upon  his  mind,  and  therefore  did  not  desire  the  attendance  of  a 
clergyman ;  I  have  never  since  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  impression  then 
taken.  His  parting  interview  with  the  different  members  of  his  family,  was  calm 
and  composed ;  impressing  admonitions  upon  them,  the  cardinal  points  of  which . 

1  Colonel  Randolph  lived  on  the  estftte,  but  in  a  separate  house,  at  some  distance  from 
Monticello. 
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were  to  pursue  virtae,  be  tme  and  truthfbL  H7  youngest  brother,  in  his  eighth 
year,  eeeming  not  to  coinprebend  the  scene,  he  turned  to  me  with  a  smile  mnd  saldi 
**  George  does  not  understand  what  all  this  means."  He  would  specnkte  upon  tlie 
person  who  would  succeed  him  as  Rector  of  the  UniTersitj  of  Virginia,  and  goo- 
cluded  that  Mr.  Madison  would  be  appointed.  With  all  the  deep  pathos  of  exalted 
fHendship  he  spoke  of  his  purity,  his  virtues,  his  wisdom,  liis  learning,  and  his  gre&i 
abilities.  The  friendship  of  thiese  great  men  was  of  an  eztraordinaiy  ehiraeter— they 
had  been  bom,  liyed,  and  died  within  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other— they  vSrited 
frequently  through  their  whole  lives.  At  twenty-three  years  old,  Mr.  JdSsnoa  had 
been  consulted  on  Mr.  Madison's  course  of  study — he  then  fifteen.  Thus  commenoed 
a  friendship  as  remarkable  ibr  its  duration  as  it  was  fbr  the  fidelity  and  wannth  of 
its  feelings.  The  admiration  of  each  fbr  the  iHsdom,  abilities^  and  poxlfey  of  dw 
other  was  unlimited.  Their  habit  of  reUanoe  upon  mutual  counsel,  equalled  the  sIa* 
cerity  of  their  affection,  and  the  devotion  of  their  esteem. 

In  speaking  of  the  calumnies  srhich  his  enemies  had  uttered  against  bis  pabQe 
and  private  character,  with  such  unmitigated  and  untiring  bitterness,  he  said,  that 
he  h)id  not  considered  them  as  abusing  him ;  they  had  never  known  Attn.  They 
had  created  an  imaginary  being  clothed  with  odious  attributes,  to  whom  they  had 
given  his  name ;  and  it  was  against  that  creature  of  their  imaginations  they  had 
levelled  their  anathemas. 

On  Monday,  the  third  of  July,  his  slumbers  were  evidently  those  of  approaching 
dissolution ;  he  slept  until  evening,  when  upon  ^waking  he  seemed  to  imagine  it 
was  morning,  and  remarked,  that  he  had  slept  all  night  without  being  disturbed-* 
**  This  is  the  fourth  of  July.**  He  soon  sunk  agiUn  into  sleepy  and  on  being  aroused  at 
nine,  to  take  his  medicine,  he  remarked  in  a  dear  distinct  voice,  '*  No,  Dootor,  no* 
thing  more.**  The  omission  of  the  dose  of  laudanum  administered  every  night  diir» 
ing  his  illness,  caused  his  dumbers  to  be  disturbed  and  dreamy ;  he  sat  up  in  his 
sleep  and  went  through  all  the  forms  of  writing ;  spoke  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
saying  it  ought  to  be  warned.  As  twelve  o*clock  at  night  approached,  we  anxiously 
desired  that  his  death  should  be  hallowed  by  the  Anniversary  of  Independence.  At 
fifteen  minutes  before  twelve  we  stood  noting  the  minute  hand  of  the  watch,  hoping 
a  few  minutes  of  prolonged  life.  At  four  a.  m.  he  called  the  servants  in  attendance, 
with  a  strong  and  clear  voice,  perfectly  conscious  of  his  wants.  Uc  did  not  speak ' 
again.  About  ten  he  fixed  his  eyes  intently  upon  me,  indicating  some  want,  which 
most  painfully,  I  could  not  understand,  until  hfs  attached  servant,  Burwell,  observed 
that  his  head  v.as  not  ?o  much  elevated  as  he  usually  desired  it,  for  his  habit  was  to 
lie  with  it  very  much  elevated.  Upon  restoring  it  to  its  usual  position,  he  seemed 
satisfied.  About  eleven,  again  fixing  his  eyes  upon  mc,  and  moving  his  lips,  I  ap- 
plied a  wet  Hpougc  to  his  mouth,  which  he  sucked  and  appeared  to  relish — this  was 
the  last  evidence  he  gave  of  consciousness.  He  ceased  to  breathe,  without  a  strug- 
gle, fifty  minutes  past  meridian — July  4th,  1826.  I  closed  his  eyes  with  my  ewn 
hands.  lie  was  at  all  times,  during  his  illness,  perfectly  assured  of  his  approaching 
end,  his  mind  ever  clear,  and  at  no  moment  did  he  evince  the  least  solicitude  about 
the  result ;  he  wa.s  as  calm  and  composed  as  when  in  health.  He  died  a  pure  and 
good  man.  It  is  for  others  to  speak  of  his  greatness.  lie  desired  that  his  inter- 
ment should  be  private,  without  parade,  and  our  wish  was  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, and  no  notice  of  the  hour  of  interment,  or  invitations  were  issued.  His  body 
was  borne  privately  from  his  dwelling,  by  his  family  and  servants,  but  bis  neighbors 
and  friends  anxious  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  oi^e  whom 
they  had  loved  and  honored,  waited  for  it  in  crowds  at  the  grave." 
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The  day  was  rainy,  or  the  crowds  would  have  been  greater. 
The  burial  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  read  over  Mr. 
Jefferson's  remains  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch,  the  cler- 
gyman of  the  parish. 

In  his  narrative.  Colonel  Bandolph  alludes  to  three  other 
persons  as  having  been  much  of  the  time  with  Mr.  Jefferson, 
near  the  period  of  bis  decease.  These  were  Mr.  Jefferson's 
daughter  Mrs.  Eandolph,  Mr.  Trist,  and  Dr.  Dunglison,  Mrs. 
Randolph  left  no  written  account  of  the  scene.  On  the  2d  of 
July,  Mr.  Jefferson  handed  her  a  little  casket.  On  opening  it 
after  his  death,  she  found  a  paper  on  which  he  had  written  the 
lines  of  Moore,  commencing: 

**  It  is  not  the  tear  at  this  moment  shed, 
When  the  cold  tnrf  has  jost  been  lain  o'er  him  " — 

On  the  same  was  written : 

**  Heu  I  quanto  minus  est  cum  reliquis  versari  quam  tui  meminisse.*' 

There  is  also  a  touching  tribute  to  his  daughter,  declaring 
that  while  he  "  goes  to  his  fathers,"  "  the  last  pang  of  life  "  is 
in  parting  from  her— that  "  two  seraphs "  "  long  shrouded  in 
death"  (meaning  doubtless  his  wife  and  younger  daughter) 
"  await  him  " — ^that  he  will  "bear  them  her  love."  * 

Mr.  Trist's  recollections  of  the  closing  scene  coincide  too 
closely  with  Colonel  Randolph's  in  all  material  particulars,  to 
require  their  transcription.  In  a  few  points  he  goes  into  more 
minute  details.  He  says  it  was  the  call  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Garret, 
Bursar  of  the  University,  and  the  whispered  inquiry  of  a  member 
of  the  family  at  the  door,  to  know  whether  he  should  be  admit- 
ted to  the  room,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  mistaken  for  a  similar 

1  We  have  seen  all  these  Bouvenirs.  '  Copies  of  them  are  before  us.  Mrs.  Randolph 
ehrunk  f^om  their  exposure,  except  to  the  eye  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  A  rumor 
that  an  accident^  or  rather  a  weU-mtentioned  indiscretion,  had  made  them  public,  gave 
her  much  pain.  It  seemed  to  her  a  drawing  aside  of  the  veil  from  domestic  scenes,  from 
which  delicacy  should  exclude  the  observation  of  all  strangers.  Mrs.  Randolph  has  long 
reposed  in  death.  We  will  not  violate  her  living  wishes.  Why  should  we?  Is  anyUiing 
wanting  to  prove  Mr.  Jefferson's  paternal  tenderness,  or  his  high  and  fixed  belief  in 
Heaven ! 

Perhaps  we  have  already  said  more  of  these  sonvenirs  than  would  have  accorded  with 
Mrs.  Randolph's  wishes.  If  so,  on  us  must  rest  the  sole  responsibility.  In  this,  as  in  all 
parallel  cases,  we  have  acted  with  no  limitation  but  our  own  sense  of  pro- 
priety. With  confidence,  with  perhaps  too  much  confidence,  have  all  the  possible  mate- 
rials of  Mi  biography  been  placed  in  onr  hands.  If  there  shall  be  error  on  either  side  in 
using  them,  we  nave  preferred  that  it  be  on  the  side  of  unreserve^ 
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inquiry  in  relation  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Trist  drew  the 
same  inference  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  remark  on  that  occasion,  that 
Mr.  Randolph  did. 

Mr.  Trist  thus  more  fully  gives  the  particulars  of  what 
appears  to  Iiave  been  an  inquiry  instead  of  a  remark ;  and  he 
places  the  event  later  in  the  evening : 

During  the  night  of  the  8d,  as  I  Mt  on  the  80&,  close  to  his  pillow,  my  eyes 
were  constantly  turning  from  his  face  to  the  clock  in  the  corner, '  the  hands  of 
which,  it  seemed  to  me,  never  would  reach  the  point  at  which  I  wished  to  see  them. 
It  wanted  yet  an  hour  or  more  of  that  moment,  when  his  head  tim- 
ing toward  me  ho  whispered  inquiringly,  **  This  is  the  Fourth  V^  Alas  I  not  yet. 
But  I  could  not  bear  to  say  so,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  inquiry.  **  This  is  the 
Fourth  V^  he  repeated.  Thus  pressed,  repugnant  as  it  was  to  me  to  deceive  him,  1 
nodded  assent.  "  Ah,^  he  murmured,  as  an  expression  came  over  his  comitenance, 
which  said,  **  just  as  I  wished." 

When  the  dying  man  rose  in  his  couch  and  imagined  hioiself 
dispatching  messages  to  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Safety, 
Mr.  Trist  remarks  that  he  '^  used  his  hands  as  if  writing  on  a 
tablet  held  in  the  left,"  and  that  his  words  were :  "  Warn  the 
Committee  to  be  on  the  alert." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Trist  to  the  husband  of  another  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  grand-daughters,  dated,  "  His  bedside,  July  4th,  1826, 
9.15,  A.M.,"  lies  before  us.  Written  from  the  room  of  death,  it 
possesses  interest,  though  it  but  repeats  what  has  been  already 
recorded : 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  unless  one  chance  to  a  hundred  thousand,  or  a 
million,  may  be  ground  for  doubt.  He  has  been  dying  since  yesterday  morning ; 
and  until  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  we  were  in  momentary  fear  that  he  would  not 
live,  as  he  de.«irei3,  to  see  his  own  glorious  Fourth.  It  has  come  at  last ;  and  he  is 
still  alive,  if  we  can  apply  the  word  to  one  who  is  all  but  dead.  lie  has  beeu  to  the 
last,  the  .same  calm,  clear-minded,  amiable  philosopher. 

From  the  first,  he  considered  his  case  desperate :  he  knew  the  truth  that  the 
machine  was  worn  out  in  some  of  its  essential  parts,  and  therefore  could  not  go  on. 
Yet,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  family,  he  determined  from  the  beginning  to  do  cTcry- 
thing  and  anything  the  Doctor  recommended.  This  determination  ho  adhered  to 
with  his  wonted  inflexibility." 

*'  He  has  not  aroused  from  his  lethargy  now  for  scTcral  hours :  his  pulse  is  barely 
perceptible  to  the  nicest  touch ;  and  his  extremities  have  the  clamminess  of  death. 
You  will  be  too  late  ;  yet  I  hope  you'll  be  on  your  way  before  this  reaches  B . 

*  This,  an  aatronomical  clock,  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  effects,  by 
his  family,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  Dr.  DungUson;  and  it  is  now  in  the  poaaeA- 
sioQ  of  the  latter  gentleman. 
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The  presence  of  E and  C is  of  inexpreMible  importance  to  mother.    I  need 

not  say  more,  nor  attempt  to  depict  her  situation.    They  (mother  and  the  girls)  are 
fully  aware  of  his  condition,  and  have  been  told  to  consider  him  as  already  gone. 

Tours  affectionately, 

P.Sl — Thus  far  (three  quarters  past  eleyen,  a.  ic.)  he  has  suffered  no  pain  from 
beginning  to  end. 

In  the  parting  interview  with  the  female  members  of  his 
family,  Mr.  Jefferson,  besides  general  admonitions  (the  tenor  of 
which  coresponded  with  those  contained  in  his  letter  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  Smith  *),  addressed  them  affectionate  words  of  encou- 
ragement and  practical  advice,  adapted  to  their  several  situa- 
tions. In  this  he  did  not  even  pass  over  a  young  great-grand- 
child (Ellen  Bankhead),  but  exhorted  her  to  diligently  persevere 
in  her  studies,  "  for  they  would  help  make  life  valuable  to  her." 
He  gently  but  audibly  murrtiured :  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace." ' 

We  will  now  take  up  Dr.  Dunglison's  Memoranda,  at  the 
point  where  we  left  them.  Perhaps  we  should  first,  in  justice  to 
this  faithful  family  physician,  mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  importuned  by  a  Philadelphia  friend  who  called  on  him, 
and  who  was  alarmed  at  his  condition,  to  send  for  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Physic  of  that  city.  His  reply  was,  "  I  have  got  a  Dr. 
Physic  of  my  own — I  have  entire  confidence  in  Dr.  Dunglison," 
No  other  physician  was  called  in. 

Dr.  Dun6li80n*8  Memoranda,  rksuicsd. 

**  In  ihe  spring  of  1826  the  health  of  Mr.  Jefferson  became  more  impaired  ;  his 
nutrition  fell  off  and  at  the  approach  of  summer  he  was  troubled  with  diarrhoea,  to 
which  he  had  been  liable  for  some  years — ever  since,  as  he  believed,  he  had 
resorted  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  especially  the  White  Sulphur,  and  had  freely  used 
the  waters  externally  for  an  eruption  .  .  .  which  did  not  yield  readily  to  the 
ordinary  remedies.  I  had  prescribed  for  this  affection  early  in  June,  and  he  had 
improved  somewhat ;  but  on  the  24th  of  that  month,  he  wrote  me  the  last  note  I 
received  from  him,  begging  me  to  visit  him,  as  he  was  not  so  welL  This  note  was 
perhaps  the  last  he  penned.  On  the  same  day,  however,  he  wrote  an  excellent  let- 
ter to  General  Weightman,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  celebrate,  in  Washington, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  he  decliued  on 
the  ground  of  indisposition.  This,  Professor  Tucker  says  was  probably  his  last  let* 
ter.    It  had  all  the  striking  characteristics  of  his  vigorous  and  unfaded  intelleci. 


1  See  ante,  p.  524. 

*  Some  describer  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  death  (we  think  Mr.  Wivty  erroneously  aentJOM 
that  he  uttered  this  prayer  of  Simeon  in  Latin. 


•w.  <I 
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**  The  tone  of  the  note  I  received  from  him  satisfied  me  of  the  propriety  of  virit- 
ing  him  immediately,  and  having  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Tucker,  he 
proposed  to  accompany  me.  I  immediately  saw  that  the  afifection  was  making  a 
decided  impression  upon  his  bodily  powers;  and,  as  Mr.  Tucker  has  properly 
remarked  in  his  life  of  this  distinguished  individual,  was  apprehensive  that  the 
attack  would  prove  fatal.  Nor  did  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  indulge  any  other  opinion. 
From  this-  time  his  strength  gradually  diminished  and  he  had  to  remain  in  bed.  The 
evacuations  became  less  numerous,  but  it  was  manifest  that  his  powers  were  fail- 
ing. 

**  Until  the  2d  and  8d  of  July,  he  spoke  freely  of  his  approaching  death ;  made 
all  his  arrangmcnts  with  his  grandson,  Mr.  Randolph,  in  regard  to  his  prlrate  afEurs ; 
and  expressed  his  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  the  University  and  his  confidence  in 
the  exertion  in  its  behalf  of  Mr.  Madison  and  the  other  Visitors.  !!•  repeatedly, 
too,  mentioned  his  obligation  to  me  for  my  attention  to  him.  During  the  last  week 
of  his  existence  I  remained  at  Monticello ;  and  one  of  the  last  remarks  he  made 
was  to  me.  In  the  course  of  the  day  and  night  of  the  2d  of  July,  he  was  affected 
with  stupor,  with  intervals  of  wakefulness  and  consciousness ;  but  on  the  8d,  the 
stupor  became  almost  permanent  About  seven  o^clock  of  the  evening  of  t^at  day, 
he  awoke,  and  seeing  me  staying  at  his  bedside  exclaimed,  *  Ah !  Doctor,  arc  you 
still  there  ?'  in  a  voice,  however,  that  was  husky  and  indistinct.  He  then  asked,  *  Is 
it  the  Fourth  V  to  which  I  replied,  *  It  soon  will  be.*  *  These  were  the  last  words  I 
heard  him  utter.  »  ♦  ♦  *  »  • 

**  Until  towards  the  middle  of  the  day — the  4th, — ^he  remained  in  the  same  state, 
or  nearly  so ;  wholly  unconscious  to  everything  that  was  passing  around  him.  Hl<) 
circulation  was  gradually,  however,  becoming  more  languid ;  and  for  some  time 
prior  to  dissolution,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  imperceptible.  About  one  o^clock  he 
ceased  to  exist. 

"The  opportunities  I  had  of  witnessing  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Jefferson  were  nu- 
racrous.  It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  more  amiable  in  his  domestic  relations  ; 
it  was  doliglitfulto  observe  the  devoted  and  respectful  attention  that  was  paid  him  by 
a1!  tlie  family.  In  the  neighborhood  too  he  was  greatly  revered.''  Perhaps,  however, 
iiccordingto  the  all-wise  remark,  that  no  one  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  he  had 
more  personal  detractors  there  partly  owing  to  difierence  in  political  sentiments  wliich 
arc  apt  to  enjrender  so  much  unworthy  acrimony  of  feclinp:,  but  still  more,  perhaps. 
owing  to  the  views  which  he  was  supposed  to  possess  on  the  subject  of  religion  : 
y(>t  it  was  well  known  that  he  did  not  withhold  his  aid  when  a  church  had  to  ]>e 
0  "tablishcd  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  he  subscribed  largely  to  the  Episcopal 
cl.urch  erected  in  Charlottesville.  After  his  death  much  sectarian  intolerance  w.'-ib 
exhibited  owing  to  the  publication  of  certain  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  animaJ- 
vt  rtod  on  the  Presbyterians  more  especially  ;  yet  tlicre  could  not  have  been  a  more 
r.iifoundcd  assertion  tlian  that  of  a  Philadelphia  Episcopal  divine,'  .  .  .  that 
Mr.  Jefferson's  memorv  was  detested  in  Charlottesville  and  the  vicinity.     It  is  due. 


1  Dr.  iMiiirrlison.  like  Mr.  Tri.-^t,  understood  this  to  be  a  queHticm,  and  it  will  be 
observed  thoy  vary  as  to  who  answered  it.  Wc  fIjouUI  remark  that  the  three  acctmiit"? 
of  the  eye  and  ear  witnesses  we  draw  from,  were  written  years  apart,  and  without  either 
Laving  5een  the  ntatements  of  the  other. 

'^  For  a  letter  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  more  fully  describing  his  impressions  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's character,  see  Aitenuix,  No.  35. 

■'  Tli..>  reader  is  requested  to  suspend  his  judgment  on  the  divine  for  further  develop- 
nit.'ui-. 
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also,  to  that  iUuitrious  indivtdnal  lo  iaj,  tbat  ia  all  mj  iatercoorH  with  him  I  nercr 
heard  an  obseiration  that  savored,  in  the  slightest  degree,  ofimplety,  Hie  religloua 
belief  hannonized  more  clowl;  with  that  of  the  Duitariaae  tfawiof  any  other  doaom- 
inatiOD,  but  it  was  liberal  anduDtranuuelledbyacctaiianfeeliDgiand  prejudices.  Il  n 
not  eas;  to  find  more  Bound  adrice,  more  appropilatelj  eipreued,  than  In  the  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  to  Thomaa  Jefferaon  Bmith,  dated  FebroM?  Slit,  182S.     .     . 

"On  the  la«t  day  of  the  fatal  illnesi  of  h\fi  grand-daugbCer  who  had  married  Ui. 
Bankbead  .  .  .  Ur.  Jeffcrsoa  waa  prewnt  ia  the  ac^oiouiK  apartment,  and  when 
the  announcement  was  made  by  me,  th&t  but  little  hope  remained,  that  she  was, 
indeed,  past  hope,  it  ia  impoidble  to  Imagine  more  poignant  distress  than  wan 
cihibiled  by  him.  He  ehed  tears ;  and  ftbaadoned  Mmielf  to  ercry  eTidencc  of 
intense  grief. 

"  It  was  beaatlliil,  too,  to  witness  the  deffarenM  that  was  p«id  by  Ur.  Jefferson  and 
Ur.  Madison  lo  each  other's  opinions.  When  as  Secretary,  and  as  Chaliinan  of  the 
Socolty,  I  had  to  coosnit  one  of  (hem.  It  was  a  common  Interrogatory,  Wliat  did 
the  other  say  of  the  matter?  If  possible,  Ur.  Uadtson  gave  indications  of  a 
^ater  intensity  of  this  feeling,  and  seemed  to  think  that  eTerything  emanating 
from  his  ancient  associate  must  be  correct.  In  a  letter  which  Ur.  JelTerson  wrote  < 
to  Ur.  Uadison  a  few  months  only  before  he  died  (February  ITth,  1826)  he  thos 
charmingly  expresses  himself.  [Here  follows  the  conclnsloD  of  the  letter  given  at 
p.  5SS,  commenciog  at  the  words,  "  The  friendship  which  has  subsisted  between  us," 
etc.] 

"  It  is  somewhat  slDgnltir,  however,  that  about  the  very  time  this  letter  must  have 
been  penned,  Ur.  Jefferson  should  have  declared  at  table  In  my  presence,  that  he 
had  no  desire  for  posthumous  reputation,  nor  could  he  well  understand  how  any  one 
could  be  aniious  for  it.  I  was  surprised  at  the  time  to  hear  the  sentiment  eipresscd. 
The  prospect  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  is  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest 
inccnlivcs  to  correctness  of  conduct,  and  the  truumitting  of  a  good  name  to  pos- 
terity must  enter  largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  good  as  one  of  those  future 
reward^  and  such  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  the  feeling  ofUr.  Jefferson  when 
he  asked  Ur.  Uadison  to  take  care  of  him  when  dead.  Some  pamdoi  may  have 
been  involved  in  the  remsric  which  it  Is  not  fij  to  nnraveL' 

When  Jefferson  asked  Sladiflon  to  "  take  care  of  him  when 
dead  "  the  context  shows  that  he  waa  speaking  of  a  vindication, 
which  he  supposed  the  former  was  preparing,  of  the  aims  and 


>  Mr.  Jf  Arson's  declaration  on  this  ocesslon  of  his  comparatlTe  esttmate  oTpoftka. 
mom  repatattoD  is  dbtincllj  corraborated  in  a  Iftler  to  Uadl»a,  quoted  In  ToL  >,  p,  liT, 
of  thi<  work :  and  we  do  not  remember  a  conflktlDg  laertioa  or  Unt  in  aU  Ui  wiW 

Km  thirrt  fnr  coatemporaaeooi  repntalioD  kaa  been  tl  • 
sfrnnnt  of  a  clua  of  remarks  whkh  are  to  bofovnd  bi  Us  <-' 
a  lerv  hij;1i  vaJne  to  the  atiprabatiaii,  the  atttm.  and  tbr  '• 
cpec'taLly  of  hi*  Deijrhbar^.  This  wiMiId  be  a  natoraL  tf  D' ' 
e^Entate  of  mankind— of  the  splrtt  of  all  of  UspoUtbMltl 
er«vini  ilmire  for  cnnlemporaneoas  slory  or  rcBOwn—sBT 
tioD  thu  imch  mn  u  Waihlnrton,  Franklin,  or  S«Bqel  / 
deilsFible  citherfrnm  bis  writius  or  At  tenor  of  Ui  tif 
evtT  orapei  such  imputations  a  he  practises  on  Us  owi 

brinir  the  chanfe.  those  w"--   -^-^  — •- — '— 

ia  practiee,  qoue  ss  sr- ^ 


> 
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course  of  the  early  Republican  party — of  the  ''  system  of  admin- 
istration" pursued  by  the  Presidents  who  belonged  to  that 
party.  He  uniformly  expressed  the  belief  that  these  had  been 
grossly  misrepresented  by  the  prominent  historical  writers  who 
had  thus  ^r  appeared.  He  had  prepared  some  testimony  on  the 
subject  himself;*  and  he  expected  Madison  would  combine  all 
the  proofs  into  a  full  vindication.  It  was  his  ccmse  which  he 
wished  "  taken  care  of,"  and  himself  only  as  a  part  of,  or  an  in- 
strument in,  that  cause.  Mr.  Madison  understood  the  request  as 
here  explained.  How  little  he  supposed  Mr.  Jefferson  stood  in 
need  either  of  public  panegyric  or  defence  will  appear  from  the 
following  letter : 

Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  N.  P.  Trist. 

M05TPBLLISB,  July  6,  1896. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  4th.  A  few  lines  from  Dr.  Dunglisou  had  pre- 
pared me  for  such  a  communication  ;  and  I  never  doubted  that  the  last  scene  of  our 
illustrious  friend  would  be  worthy  of  the  life  which  it  closed.  Long  as  this  has 
been  spared  to  his  country  and  to  those  who  loved  him,  a  few  years  more  were  to 
have  been  desired  for  the  sake  of  both.  But  we  are  more  than  consoled  for  the 
loss  by  the  gain  to  him,  and  by  the  assurance  that  he  lives  and  will  live  in  the  mem- 
ory  and  gratitude  of  the  wise  and  good,  as  a  luminary  of  science,  as  a  votary  of 
liberty,  as  a  model  of  patriotij^m,  and  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  kind.  In  these 
characters  I  have  known  him,  and  not  less  in  the  virtues  and  charms  of  social  life, 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years  during  which  there  was  not  an  interruption  or  diminution  of 
mutual  confidoiico  and  cordial  friendship,  for  a  single  moment,  in  a  single  instance. 
What  I  fed,  therefore,  now,  need  not,  I  should  say  cannot  be  expressed.  If  there  be 
any  po.ssihlc  way  in  which  loan  M««/////y  give  evidence  of  it,  do  not  fiiil  to  afford  me 
the  opportunity.'  I  indulge  a  hope  that  the  unforeseen  event  will  not  be  permitted 
to  impair  «;<//  of  the  beneficial  measures  which  were  in  progress,  or  in  prospect.  It  can- 
not be  unlviiown  that  tlie  anxieties  of  the  deceased  were  for  others,  not  for  himself. 

Accept,  my  dear  sir,  my  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  for  all  with  whom  we  sym- 
pathize; in  which  Mrs.  Madi>on  most  sincerely  joins. 

James  Madison. 

Letters  of  tlie  tenor  of  the  preceding  poured  in  upon  Mr. 
Jefferson's  family  from  all  quarters.  We  shall  present  extracts 
from  but  one  other,  and  that  only  out  of  justice  to  the  writer. 
It  was   addressed   to   Mr.   Trist,  July  12th,  by  Hon.  Dabnej 

*  In  Ills  Ana. 

'  Mr.  Madison  was  understood  to  mean  this  for  a  delicately  worded  offer  to  contribott 
his  aid  and  influence  to  further  any  present  or  contemplated  measure  for  the  relief  of  llr* 

Jefferson's  estate. 
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Carr,  one  of  the  Jndges  of  the  Court  of  Appoal8  of  Virginia.' 
The  original  is  before  us,  and  it  appears  to  be  tear-etained : 


"  The  losB  of  Hr.  Jeffertoo  [trritea  Judge  Cur]  a  one  oror  irhtch  tbo  irhole  vorld 
Till  moarn.  He  iraa  one  or  those  amameDts  and  bcaefactora  of  the  human  race, 
vboM  death  fomia  an  epoch,  and  creaieB  a  sensation  thronghout  the  vhote  circle  of 
ciTilized  man.  But  thiit  feeling  is  nothing  to  what  those  feel  who  are  connected 
with  bim  bj  blood,  and  bound  to  bim  by  gratitude  for  a  thousand  thvora.  To  me 
he  has  been  more  than  &  father,  and  I  hftve  erer  lored  and  raTcrenced  him  with  my 
whole  beart.  ....  Taken  u  a  whole,  history  presents  nothing  so  grand,  bo 
beantifiil,  so  peculiarlf  telicitous  in  all  the  great  points,  as  the  life  and  character  of 
Thomas  Jefferson." 


These  expreeaions  were  not  confined  to  private  sources.  Tlie 
death  of  Jefferson  and  Adams  under  ordinary  circumatancea 
%rould  have  attracted  mach  notice.  They  were  the  last  of  the 
Freatdents  who  had  been  prime  actors  in  the  Hevolution — the 
only  onee  who  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Jefferson  had  always  been  an  unbounded  favorite  with  a  vast 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  John  Adama  was  again  beginning 
to  be  properly  underatood.  His  great  earlier  aervices  were 
remembered,  and  his  death  extinguished  the  amouldcring  fires 
of  partisan  prejudice.  When  it  became  known  that  they  had 
both  died  on  the  same  day,  and  that  day  the^/tietk  anniveraary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  fell  on  the  pnblic  ear  as 
something  Providential  and  awful.  It  seemed  as  if  Heaven 
iteelf  had  interfered  to  specially  honor  the  exit  of  these  aged  and 
illnstrions  patriots. 

The  voice  of  sorrow,  but  of  triumphal  sorrow,  broke  fortli 
over  the  land.  Newspapers  everywhere  exhibited  the  marks  of 
national  mourning.  Public  edifices  were  draped  with  the 
badges  of  death.  Every  American  vessel  wore  her  fiag  at  half 
mast.  Minnte  guns  were  fired  &om  onr  ships  of  war  and 
fortresses.  There  were,  perhaps,  no  cities  and  few  villages  of  any 
considerable  size  which  did  not  exhibit  some  pablic  ceremonials 
in  honor  of  the  dead.    A  great  number  of  funeral  orations  were 


■  The  wrilcT,  JuiJrb  Carr,  was  the  BOO  of  Mr.  Jelftnion's  early  friend  ol 

and  of  Ml.  JeiniiauD'a  Risilvr  Marltia.  It  wss  tbin  widowed  sister  and  hoc  rhiidrtn  iLat 
Ifr.  JeBknon  wax  Sicciuied  of  defrandlna  out  of  thi-lr  prapertr,  bv  "Uie  Rev.  CdMc 
leather  Smitti  nf  Sbcna,"  and  ollierd.  The  Rev.  Hr.  Smith  daelued  the  eharn  "cou  _ 
be  pronn.''    Vfa  have  alread]'  said  that  any  of  the  Cam  wosidhMis  Isid  down  their 

Uteitortliriir  generona  uncle.    Wehavs  thonghtltpr ''"  '"^  -----  ^_„_._..^ 

'la  grave  of  his  benefUttor 
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pronounced  before  vast  andiencee  by  indiyidoalB  wlio  were 
chosen  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  perform  that  honorable  duty. 
The  best  talents  of  the  nation,  irrespective  of  creed  or  pttrty,  were 
devoted  to  this  labor  of  love.^ 

>  AnoetoTOTohmieoradeetloiiifromtiienoratioiiiliMbeenp^^  TlMiaUNn 

iottd  axe  we  beHeve  Oe  fdOowiiw  tad  in  Hnb  UMoming  order:  "Trtsr,  CodiiDg, 


Sotta  axe  we  DeMve  the  fouowow  and  m  me  rhiowh^  oroer:  **TTior,  uaanmg, 
mbreUng,  Samuel  BrnfOi,  Sheldoii  mICIl  Beigeaat,  Dner,  P.8pragiie,  Bhaw,  Kanp, 
Webster,  J.  Gtonurae,  Tomer,  Qnnidy,  JeUnMn.  Tkomtoii,  WSam^  aad  Wirt."  Tfia 
liit  omlti  Bme^  nidle,  tad  aanj  oClMn. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1826—1848. 

Ur.  Jtflknoii'i  Beligtoin  Tkm— Hii  Pablio  Prohidoiu  oT  ft  B«ll«r  in  the  CbrletiaD 

Religion — Coif  onn  Tone  of  bit  BUta  Papen  oa  this  Subject — These  nowhere  SLovn  to 
be  loBincere  b;  hb  Priv>te  WriUngt  or  Hlitor;— Hli  ContribnUoiu  to  BoUglaaa  Objects, 

AttendBDCe  on  Divine  WonhEp,  eta Hie  Luigntge  aad  Deportment  Id  reipect  to 

Beligfon— Letter  to  his  I>ing)iler  on  the  Snbjeot  In  ISOl-HIa  Atowb]  that  he  Leans  on 
the  TlewB  of  Frleetle;— To  Dr.  Boih  on  same  Enbject  fa  1S03— Bli  Sjllabns  or  an  Estl- 
mate  of  the  Uerit  of  the  Doctrines  of  Jesns,  Compared  with  those  of  Others—His  dis- 
sent from  some  of  the  Leading  Views  of  PrIeeUe;— His  objection  to  a  "Specified  Creed" 
—His  Degree  of  Oenenil  Conconence  with  UnltaibuiB— He  pnblisbed  no  Attaclu  on  the 
Faith  or  Cbaractei  of  an;  Sect — Three  Classes  of  his  Rellgloos  Lettem  pnbliahed  after 
his  Death — Considerations  to  be  kept  in  Tlew  In  estimating  their  Contents — Uls  Utter 
AToldance  of  Piosetfttsm  even  !n  bis  Familj — Ctoibig  np  of  his  Pecuniary  AShirs — 
The  Snbscription  drops  and  the  Lottery  (kOs— Sale  of  his  Property— The  Reeolt— 
Another  Exhibition  of  PnbUo  Feeling— Action  of  Booth  Carolina  and  Louisiana  Legls- 
latnres— Descendants  left  by  Ur.  Jefferson  at  the  time  of  his  Death— His  Monument 
and  Epitaph — Death  of  Oovemor  Bandolph — Death  of  Hrs.  Randolph — Publication  of 
Randolph's  Edition  of  Jeffbraon's  Works — Sale  ot  Ur.  JefKrson's  Uannscrlpts,  and 
PnbUcatiou  of  CoDgrea*  Editloa  of  hli  Works— Beapoiksibllity. 

Me.  Jeffessoh  was  a  public  professor  of  hia  belief  in  the 
Ohristian  religion.  In  all  hia  most  important  early  State  papers, 
such  as  his  Summary  View  of  the  Bights  of  British  America, 
Iiis  portion  of  the  Declaration  made  by  Congress  on  the  Causes  of 
taking  up  Arms,  the  Beclaration  of  ladependence,  the  draft  of 
a  Constitution  for  Virginia,  etc.,  there  are  more  or  less  pointed 
recognitions  of  God  and  Froridence.  In  bis  two  Inaugural 
Addresses  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  many  of  his 
annual  messages  he  makes  the  same  recogmtions — clothes  them 
on  several  occasions  in  the  most  expliot  Uogna^ — sobstsntially 
avows  the  God  of  his  faith  to  be  the  God  of  rovelatioQ — iloclares 
his  belief  io  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  tho  duty  of  ascriptions 
of  praise  to  the  Author  of  all  meroiea — and  ^w^  o£.  tbft  Ottf» 
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He  contributed  freely  to  the  erection  of  Christian  churches, 
gave  money  to  Bible  societies  and  other  religious  objects, 
and  was  a  liberal  and  regular  contributor  to  the  support 
of  the  clergy.  Letters  of  hi&  are  extant  which  show  him 
urging,  with  respectful  delicacy,  the  acceptance  of  extra  and  un- 
solicited contributions,  on  the  pastor  of  his  parish,  on  occasions 
of  extra  expense  to  the  latter,  such  as  the  building  of  a  house, 
the  meeting  of  an  ecclesiastical  convention  at  Charlottesville;  etc. 
In  these  letters  he  assumes  that  he  is  only  performing  a  duty, 
and  pleasantly  compares  it  to  the  discharge  of  a  special  service, 
by  a  feudal  inferior  to  his  liege  lord,  on  those  extraordinary 
occasions  when  it  was  required  by  the  feudal  law. 

He  attended  church  with  as  much  regularity  as  most  of  the 
membei*9  of  the  congregation — sometimes  going  alone  on  horse- 
back, when  his  family  remained  at  home.  He  generally 
attended  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  when  he  did  so,  always 
carried  his  prayer-book,*  and  joined  in  the  responses  and 
prayers  of  the  congregation.  He  was  baptized  into  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  his  infancy ;  he  was  married  by  one  of  its  clergy- 
men ;  his  wife  lived  and  died  a  member  of  it ;  his  children  were 
baptized  into  it,  and  when  married  were  married  according  to  its 
rites ;  its  burial  services  were  read  over  those  of  them  who  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  grave,  over  his  wife,  and  finally  over  himself. 

No  person  ever  heard  him  utter  a  word  of  profanity,  and 
those  who  met  him  most  familiarly  through  periods  of  acquaint- 
ance extending  from  two  or  three  to  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
declare  that  they  never  heard  a  word  of  impiety,  or  any  scoff  at 
religion,  from  his  lips.  Among  his  numerous  familiar  acquaint- 
ances, we  have  not  found  one  whose  testimony  is  different — or 
who  entertained  any  doubts  of  the  strict  justice,  sincerity,  truth- 
fulness, and  exemplariness  of  his  personal  character. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  his  oldest  daughter,  has  been 
given  in  these  pages,*  in  which  occurred  the  following  passage : 

"  A  promise  made  to  a  friend  some  years  ago,  but  executed  only  lately,  has 
placed  my  religious  creed  on  ptiper.  I  hare  thought  it  just  that  my  family  by  pos- 
sessing this,  should  be  able  to  estimate  the  libels  published  against  me  on  this,  as  on 

» The  well  worn  copy  he  carried  in  his  pocket  when  he  rode  to  church  is  in  the 
poi^HCHsion  of  his  youngest  grandson— the  15th  Psalm  copied  on  a  blank  leaf  in  his  own 
hand,  in  a  different  version  f^om  the  one  we  have  seen  him  usually  quoting. 

s  See  ante,  p.  45. 
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every  other  possible  subject.  I  have  written  to  Philadelphia  for  Dr.  Priestle7*8 
History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  which  I  will  send  you,  and  recommend  to 
an  attentive  perusal,  because  it  establishes  the  ground-work  of  my  riew  of  this 
subject 

The  "religious  creed  on  paper"  here  mentioned  was  the 
"Syllabus"  etc.,  appended  to  the  following  letter  to  Doctor 
Bush : 

To  DooTOB  BKNJAmN  Rush. 

WiSBnroTOV,  AprU  U,  1808. 
DxAB  Sir  : 

In  some  of  the  delightful  conversations  with  you,  in  the  evenings  of  1798-99, 
and  which  served  as  an  anodyne  to  the  afflictions  of  the  crisis  through  which  our 
country  was  then  laboring,  the  Christian  religion  was  sometimes  our  topic  ;  and  I 
then  promised  you,  that  one  day  or  other,  I  would  give  you  my  views  of  it'  They 
are  the  result  of  a  life  of  inquiry  and  reflection,  and  very  different  from  that  anti- 
Christian  system  imputed  to  me  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  my  opinionB.  To 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity  I  am  indeed  opposed ;  but  not  to  the  genuine  pre- 
cepts of  Jesus  himsel£  I  am  a  Christian,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  he  wished  any 
one  to  be ;  sincerely  attached  to  his  doctrines,  in  preference  to  all  others ;  ascribing 
to  himself  every  human  excellence  ;  and  believing  he  never  claimed  any  other.  At 
the  short  intervals  since  these  conversations,  when  I  could  justifiably  abstract  my 
mind  from  public  affairs,  the  subject  has  been  under  my  contemplation.  But  tho 
more  I  considered  it,  the  more  it  expanded  beyond  the  measure  of  either  my  time 
or  information.  In  the  moment  of  my  late  departure  from  Monticcllo,  I  received  from 
Doctor  Priestley,  his  little  treatise  of  **  Socrates  and  Jesus  compared.'*  This  being 
a  section  of  the  general  view  I  had  taken  of  the  field,  it  became  a  subject  of  reflec- 
tion while  on  the  road,  and  unoccupied  otherwise.  The  result  was,  to  arrange  in 
my  mind  a  syllabus,  or  outline  of  such  nn  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
Christianity,  as  I  wished  to  see  executed  by  some  one  of  more  leisure  and  informa- 
tion for  the  task,  than  myself.  This  I  now  send  you,  as  the  only  discharge  of 
my  promise  I  can  probably  ever  execute.  And  in  confiding  it  to  you,  I  know  It 
will  not  be  exposed  to  the  malignant  perversions  of  those  who  make  every  word 
from  me  a  text  for  new  misreproscntjitions  and  calumnies.  I  am  moreover  averse 
to  the  communication  of  my  religious  tenets  to  the  public  ;  because  it  would  coun- 
tenance tho  presumption  of  those  who  have  endeavored  to  draw  them  before  that 
tribunal,  and  to  seduce  public  opinion  to  erect  itself  into  that  inquisition  over  the 
rights  of  conscience,  which  the  laws  have  so  justly  proscribed.  It  behooves  cverv 
man  who  values  Hberty  of  conscience  for  himself,  to  resist  invasions  of  it  in  the 
case  of  others  ;  or  their  case  may,  by  change  of  circumstances,  become  his  swu.  It 
behooves  him,  too,  in  his  own  case,  to  give  no  example  of  concession,  betrayin"-  the 
common  right  of  independent  opinion,  by  answering  questions  of  faith,  which  the 
laws  have  left  between  God  and  himself.     Accept  my  affectionate  salutations. 

Syllahui  of  an  Estimate  of  the  Merit  of  the  Doctrirus  of  Jesus^  compared  u>ith 

those  of  others. 

In  a  comparative  view  of  the  Ethics  of  the  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity,  of 
the  Jews  and  of  Jesus,  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  corruptions  of  reason 
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tmong  the  anclfnts,  to  nit,  the  Idolttr;  and  supcretition  of  the  vulgar,  nor  of  the 
corruptions  of  Chrlatianitj  b;  the  learned  among  Its  profcsaors. 

Let  a  just  vie*  be  taken  of  tbe  moral  principles  Inculcated  by  themo«t  esteemed 
of  the  sects  of  ancient  philosophf,  or  of  their  individnals ;  particularly  Tf tfaagoras, 
Socrates,  Epicunu,  Cicero,  Epictetus,  Seneca,  Antoninus. 

I.  Philosophers.  1.  Their  precepts  related  chiefly  to  ourselves,  and  (lie  govcrn- 
ment  of  those  pos^ons  which,  unrestrained,  would  disturb  our  tt«nquillit;  of  mind.' 
In  this  branch  of  philosophy  they  were  really  great 

3.  In  developing  our  duties  to  others^  they  were  abort  and  defective.  They 
embraced,  Indeed,  the  cirfles  of  kindred  and  friends,  and  inculcated  patriotism,  or 
the  ioTC  of  our  country  In  the  aggregate,  as  a  primary  obligation:  towards  our 
neighbors  and  countrymen  they  taught  justice,  but  scarcely  viewed  them  as  within 
the  circle  of  benevolence.  Still  less  have  they  Inculcated  peace,  charity,  and  love 
to  our  fellow-men,  or  embraced  with  benevolence  the  whole  family  of  mankind. 

II.  Jews,  t.  Their  system  was  Deism ;  that  Is,  the  belief  In  one  only  God.  Bat 
their  ideas  of  him  and  of  his  attributes  were  degrading  and  Injurious, 

S.  Their  Ethics  were  not  only  imperfect,  but  often  irreconcilable  with  the  sound' 
dictates  of  reason  and  morality,  ai  they  respect  Intercourse  with  those  around  ns ; 
and  repulsive  and  anti-social,  as  respecting  other  nations.  They  needed  reforma- 
tion, therefore,  iu  an  eminent  degree. 

III.  Jesus.  In  this  State  of  things  among  the  Jews,  Jesns  appeared.  His 
parentage  was  obscure  ;  hia  condition  poor;  his  education  null;  his  natural  endow- 
ments great ;  his  life  correct  and  Innocent:  he  was  meek,  benevolcnl,  patient,  firm, 
disinterested,  and  of  the  sublimest  eloquence. 

The  disadvantages  under  which  his  doctrines  appear  are  remarkable. 

I.  Like  Socrates  and  Epictetua,  he  wrote  nothing  himself 

3.  But  he  had  not,  like  them,  a  Xenophon  or  an  Arrian  to  write  for  him.  1 
name  not  Plato,  who  only  used  tiie  name  of  Socrates  to  cover  the  whimsies  of  his 
own  brain.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  lesmed  of  his  country,  entrenched  in  its 
poner  and  riches,  were  opposed  to  him,  lest  his  labors  should  undermine  their  ad- 
rantages;  and  llie  committing  to  writing  of  his  life  and  doctrines  fell  on  unlettered 
nnd  ignorant  men ;  who  wrote,  too,  from  memory,  and  not  till  long  after  the  trans- 
actions had  passed. 

3.  According  to  tbe  ordinary  fate  of  those  who  attempt  to  enlighten  and  reform 
Dinnkind,  be  fell  an  eariy  victim  to  the  jealousy  and  combination  of  tbe  altar  and 
the  throne,  at  about  thirty-three  year«  of  age,  his  reason  having  not  yet  attained 
the  vtaximuin  of  its  energy,  nor  the  coarse  of  his  preaching,  which  was  but  of  three 
years  at  most,  presented  occasions  for  developing  a  complete  system  of  morals. 

4.  Uencc  the  doctrines  which  be  really  delivered  were  defective  as  a  whole,  and 
fragments  onty  of  what  he  did  deliver  have  como  to  ns  mutilated,  misstated,  and 
oflen  UQintelligiblo. 

R.  They  have  been  still  more  disfigured  by  the  corroptlonB  of  scliismaiizing  fol- 

'  To  explain,  I  will  exhibit  the  heads  or  Seneca's  and  Cicero's  p'bs<t-"i]>hii-j]  works, 
the  most  extensive  of  any  wc  have  received  from  tbe  ancients.    Often  Ihli.I?  in  ^nwa, 
aevfn  relate  to  ourselves,  viz.de  iri  amnlatio.  di  tranquillUate,  dt  amtmri.l  tnjiifnli;  St 
'■"     *"  ""■■*  '---"*    dj  brrvitaU  piia !  two  relate  to  others,  ilr    "' —   "'"     ""^ 


if  Cicero,  five  respect  ourselves,  viz.  dejinibii*,  Tuteulaiia,  aeaJtmicn.  purod 
dt  lauctutr;  ODe,de  a^iit,  relates  partly  to  oarselves,  partly  to  others:  "iii^.  df  amii 
relates  toothers:  and  four  are  on  dilferant  snbjecta,  to  wit,  dc  MtNrA  dforvn,  -'--'■- 
Una*,  defala,  and  tomntunt  Seipimii. 
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lowen,  who  have  found  an  Intereat  in  sophisUoatlng  and  perrorting  ihm 
doctrines  he  tanght,  by  engrafUng  on  them  the  myatiolma  of  a  Gredaai  aopUi^ 
frittering  them  into  subtletiee,  and  obecnring  them  with  Jaigon,  mitU  Umj  hsva 
caused  good  men  to  r^eet  the  whole  in  disgmti  and  to  view  Jens  himaalf  «  ■■ 
impoetor. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantagea,  a  syitekn  of  morals  Is  presented  to  m^ 
which,  if  filled  up  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  rich  fragments  he  left  as,  wonid  bs 
the  most  perfect  and  sublime  that  has  erer  been  taught  by  man. 

The  question  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  Godhead,  or  in  direct  eonammiloatioa 
with  it,  daimed  for  him  by  some  of  his  fdlowers,  and  denied  by  othera,  is  IbNign 
to  the  present  yiew,  which  is  merely  an  estimate  of  the  Intrinsle  mcvita  «f  Ua 
doctrines. 

1.  He  corrected  the  Deism  of  the  Jews,  confirming  them  in  their  bdiof  of  om 
only  God,  and  giring  them  Juster  notions  of  his  attribntes  and  gOTemment. 

2.  His  moral  doctrines,  relating  to  kindred  and  friends,  were  more  pate  and 
perfect  than  those  of  the  most  correct  of  the  philosophers,  and  greatly  more  ae  tkae 
those  of  the  Jews ;  and  they  went  ftr  beyond  both  in  htonlcating  oniTeraal  pUlsa- 
thropy  not  only  to  kindred  and  friends,  to  neighbors  and  countrymen,  bet  to  aB 
manldnd,  gathering  all  into  one  family,  under  the  bonds  of  loTe,  charity,  peae% 
common  wants  and  common  aids.  A  dsTclopment  of  this  head  will  eTlnoe  te 
peculiar  superiority  of  the  system  of  Jesus  OTsr  all  others. 

8.  The  precepts  of  philosophy,  and  of  .the  Hebrew  code,  Udd  hM,  of  actions  onl|y. 
He  pushed  his  scrutinies  into  the  heart  of  man;  erected  his  tribunal  in  the  reg^ 
of  his  thoughts,  and  purified  the  waters  at  the  fountain  head. 

4.  He  taught,  emphatically,  the  doctrines  of  a  friture  state,  which  was  efthsr 
doubted,  or  disbelieTed  by  the  Jews;  and  wielded  it  with  eiicaey,  as  an  important 
inceatire,  supplementary  to  the  other  motiyes  to  moral  conduct 

Jefferson  did  not  assent  to  all  of  Priestley's  leading  viewB. 
He  wrote  to  John  Adams,  August  22d,  1813 : 

*^  You  are  right  in  supposing,  in  one  of  yours,  that  I  had  not  read  much  of 
Priestley's  Predestination,  his  no-soul  system,  or  his  controversy  with  Horslej. 
But  I  have  read  his  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  Early  Opinions  of  Jesus,  orer 
and  over  again ;  and  I  rest  on  them,  and  on  Middleton^s  writings,  especially  his 
letters  from  Rome,  and  to  Waterland,  as  the  basis  of  my  own  faith.  These  writings 
haTO  never  been  answered,  nor  can  be  answered,  by  quoting  historical  proofs,  as 
they  have  done.  For  these  facts,  therefore,  I  cling  to  their  learning,  so  mnch 
superior  to  my  own." 

And  to  the  same,  January  24th,  1814 : 

**  I  think  with  you  that  Priestley,  in  his  comparison  of  the  doctrines  of  phUosophy 
and  revelation,  did  not  do  justice  to  the  undertaking.  But  he  felt  himself  pressed 
by  the  hand  of  death." 

He  wrote  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittemore,  June  5th,  1822,  that  ha 
had  "  never  permitted  himself  to  meditate  a  specified  creed  *— 
that  those  ^^  formulas  had  been  the  bane  and  ruin  of  the  Ghristtm 
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Cliurch ;"  but  to  Dr.  Waterliouse,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sparks,  and 
other  Unitarians,  he  signified  a  sofficient  general  concurrence  in 
what  he  understood  to  be  their  system  of  faith,  to  feel  no  antagon- 
ism to  it ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  wish  to  see  itspread  over  the  land.* 

Mr.  Jefferson  never  publish^  nor  wrote  with  a  view  to 
publication,  any  attack  on  the  religious  faith,  or  on  the  character 
of  any  sect. 

In  his  correspondence,  published  after  his  death,  there  are 
letters  on  religious  topics  which  may  be  classed  under  three 
general  heads.  The  first  were  in  answer  to  inquiries  concerning 
his  religious  opinions,  or  to  arguments  or  publications  against 
his  supposed  opinions,  sent  to  him  by  religious  people.  His 
replies  were  always,  in  substance,  that  he  sought  to  know  no 
other  person's  creed — that  he  preferred  to  confine  his  own  to  his 
own  bosom — that  he  supposed  there  wore  different  roads  to  the 
same  good  end — ^that  he  accounted  that  religion  good  which 
produced  good  fruits,  etc. 

The  second  class  of  his  answers  were  to  Unitarians.  To 
these,  as  already  said,  while  rejecting  any  "  specified 
creed,"  he  sometimes  expressed  a  general  concurrence  in  their 
views.  But  when  his  permission  was  asked  to  publish  any  of 
these  replies,  he  uniformly  refused  it. 

The  third  class  were  directed  to  a  very  limited  number  of 
peculiarly  intimate  friends — men  of  mature  ycara  and  ripened 
opinions — men  invariably,  whose  views  were  as  wide  from  the 
prevailing  standards  as  his  own — men  fond  of  this  kind  of  dis- 
quisition, and  who  it  is  believed  in  every  instance  had  invited 
it  with  him.  These  individuals  were  Dr.  Rush,  Jolm  Adams, 
and  William  Short ;  and  perhaps  Dr.  Cooper  and  one  or  two 
other  persons  are,  to  some  extent,  to  be  included  in  the  number. 
To  these  individuals  he  wrote  with  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
strength  of  language  habitual  to  him  in  confidential  episto- 
lary communication.  Thus  as  an  anti-Oalvinist  he  spoke  of 
Calvin  and  his  doctrines — ^as  a  Unitarian,  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  a  Humanitarian,  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  etc.  etc.,  in 
terms  which  now  strike  painfully  on  the  ears  of  those  whose 
views  are  opposed  to  his  own.  BUs  speculations  on  various  sub- 
jects take  a  bold  range  in  thought  and  language.  His  denun- 
datioDB  of  particular  sects,  and  of  the  clergy,  are  severe,  and  in 

*8Mltttni  toWilirimN,  Jme  Sefh,  vAJxHj  19tfa,  1822. 
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various  instances  nnqnestionably  nnmerited..  Mnch  of  all  of 
thiS)  had  it  been  published  by  him,  woold  have  bem  inezenflft- 
blj  aggressive  on  the  belieft  and  feelings  of  othen. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  neither  a  proselyter  nor  a  sjatem-fioander  in 
theology^  and  consequently  having  given  a  pre^  ftall  outline  of 
his  belief  (far  fuller  than  would  have  been  given  but  forepedd 
circumstances  already  named),  we  regard  it  as  no  part  of  onr  duty 
to  attempt  to  follow  him  throuj^  the  whole  range  of  his  parti- 
cular opinions  and  speculations ;  and  still  less  do  we  propose  to 
cull  out  and  array  for  connected  perusal  every  word  tihat  would 
"  be  offensive  to  persons  of  a  different  belief. 

Every  one,  of  course,  is  entitled  to  form  his  own  opinions  as  to 
the  truth  or  error  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  but  in  taking  his 
language  as  a  criterion  of  his  feelings  and  even  of  his  ideas,  jus* 
tice  demands  that  a  few  considerations  be  kept  distinctly  in  view. 
First,  his  habitual  freedom  and  strength  of  expression.  Second, 
that  his  language  was  coOfidentiaL  Third,  that  the  oontrovenial 
language  of  any  period  can  only  be  fairly  Judged  by  the  cnstoms 
and  the  spirit  of  that  period.*  Fourth,  that  his  remarks  were  not 
addressed  to  opponents  whose  feelings  they  would  injure,  to  the 
young  or  the  unsettled  whose  sentiments  they  could  influence 
or  to  any  person  whatever  with  a  view  of  propagandism.  FlfUi, 
that  he  had  received  peculiar  provocations  to  anger,  prejudice, 
and  acerbity  of  tone,  by  attacks  on  his  public  and  private 
character  from  the  clergy  of  particular  denominations." 

Mr.  Jeffei'son  declared*  that  "  he  never  attempted  to  make  a 
convert,  nor  wished  to  change  another's  creed."  His  oldest  grand- 
son writes  us : 

^  No  man,  for  example,  would  now  think  of  culling  ont  all  the  harsh  and  dis- 
respectful expressions  used  towards  opposing  sects,  or  opmions,  by  Calvin,  Luther,  and 
Kuox,  Judging  these  by  the  standards  of  tho  present  day,  and  then  presenting  them  as 
fair  cxi)OHition9  of  the  characters,  feelings,  anu  beliefs  or  the  men.  rio  one  need  to  be 
told  that  it  is  but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  since  sects  which  now  freely  concede  each  other's 
orthodoxy,  and  which  work  harmonioosly  together  in  the  Christian  field,  imprisoned, 
exiled,  and  put  to  death  each  other's  members,  and  shook  kingdoms  with  their  religioiu 
wars.  In  this  they  represented  the  civilization  of  their  day  and  generation.  In  religion 
as  in  politics,  the  opening  of  the  present  century  had  not  witnessed  any  general  advent 
of  toleration  in  fcehng,  or  respectfulness  of  language  in  controversy,  rriestlej,  thongh 
his  character  was  defended  by  snch  men  as  Dr.  Parr,  Robert  Hall,  and  Lord  Brongham. 
was  persecuted,  mobbed,  and  driven  out  of  England.  A  wide-spread  and  bitter  contest 
between  the  Congregationalists  and  Unitarians  was  going  on  in  our  country  among  the 
descendants  of  the  crew  of  the  Majrflower,  and  in  sight  of  "  Pilgrim  Rock."  llie 
dennnciatioa<^,  the  insinuations,  the  ridicule,  etc.,  freely  thrown  out,  are  in  the  recol 
lections  of  all  aged  men  who  lived  within  the  theatre  of  the  dispute.  Nay,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  aged  man  who  had  not  heard  nearly  as  severe  language  employed 
by  disputants  whose  theological  differences  were  infimtely  smaller  thjui  those  wmch 
exist  between  the  Trinitarian  and  the  Unitarian. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  491,  ei  »eq. ;  and  vol.  ii.  p.  567,  568 ;  and  Appendix  No.  IS. 

*  See  letter  to  Ifrs.  M.  Harrison  Smith,  Angost  6th,  I8I6. 
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**  Of  hb  peculiar  religious  opinions  his  family  know  no  more  than  the  world.  If 
asked  by  one  of  them  his  opinion  on  any  religious  subject,  his  uniform  reply  was 
that  it  was  a  subject  each  was  bound  to  study  assiduously  for  himself,  pnbiased  by 
the  opinions  of  others ;  it  was  a  matter  solely  of  conscience ;  after  thorough  investi- 
gation they  were  responsible  for  the  righteousness,  but  not  the  rightfulness  of  their 
opinions ;  that  the  expression  of  his  opinion  might  influence  theirs,  and  he  would 
not  give  it"  » 

All  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  grandchildren  concur  in  this-statement. 
One  of  them  informs  us  that  on  asking  him  his  reasons  for  with- 
holding his  religious  views,  he  answered :  "  If  I  inform  you  of 
mine,  they  will  influence  yours — ^I  will  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  directing  any  one's  judgment  on  this  subject." 

The  paper  which  he  gave  his  oldest  daughter  in  1803  to 
enable  his  family  ^'  to  estimate  the  libels  published  against  him,'' 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  was  intended  for  the  eye  of  those  who 
were,  at  the  time,  small  children.  It  was  seen  by  none  of  his 
grandchildren  during  his  life ;  and  he  survived  for  twenty-three 
years.  During  that  period  not  a-  view  contained  in  it  was 
pressed  upon  one  of  them — indeed  they  remained  in  ignorance 
that  most  of  the  views  it  contained  were  his.*  They  were  aware 
that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  occasionally  cut  short  all 
further  inquiries  or  remarks  tending  towards  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  religion  from  some  of  his  old  friends,  by  saying  that 
he  was  a  Unitarian — and  that  was  about  all  they  knew  of  any 
peculiar  doctrine  entertained  by  him.  They  heard  him  habi- 
tually speak  reverently  of  God,  the  Saviour,  and  the  great  trutlis 
of  Christianity. 

It  remains  to  us  to  state  the  closing  up  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
pecuniary  affairs.  Tlie  plan  of  paying  his  debts  by  a  subscrip- 
tion very  naturally  dropped  at  his  death.  The  amount  of  money 
which  had  been  already  contributed  in  this  way  was  greatly 
overestimated  by  the  public.  And  it  is  probable  that  most  per- 
sons thought  his  heirs  could  still  successfully  resort  to  the  lot- 
tery if  it  should  become  necessary.  Mr.  Jefferson's  executor 
attempted  to  dispose  of  the  lottery  scheme,  but  the  feelings  which 

*  The  entire  letter  containing  this,  and  many  other  passages  previously  quoted,  will 
he  found  in  Appendix,  No.  36. 

*  After  Dr.  Rash's  death,  Mr.  Jeflbnon  wrote  to  Dr.  Rush's  family  requesting  the 
return  of  the  Syllabus,  etc.,  a  request  which  was  at  once  complied  with.  He  never  showed 
it  to  more  than  two  or  three  other  persons,  two  of  whom  were  John  Adams  and  William 
Short. 
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at  first  would  have  made  it  salable  had  now  died  away.  The 
thing  had  become  a  mere  matter  of  business ;  and  as  a  matter  of 
business,  an  investment  was  more  d^irable  in  a  lottery 
where  the  prizes  were  payable  in  money.  Friends  were  will- 
ing to  purchase  tickets ;  but  it  was  found  that  without  taxing 
them  too  severely,  a  sufficient  number  would  not  be  disposed  of. 

The  executor  took  the  only  course  that  was  left  to  him.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  personal  property  was  sold  in  January 
1827,  at  a  very  great  sacrifice;  and  the  remainder  in  1828. 
Owing  to  the  depression  of  real  estate  in  the  market,  the  lands 
were  not  sold  until  1829 — and  the  sacrifice  on  these  was  still 
more  severe.  For  example,  a  farm  sold  for  six  dollars  an  acre 
that  in  1856  was  readily  marketable  at  forty  dollars  an  acre. 
Another  sold  for  ten  dollars  an  acre  which  was  bought  back  by 
the  husband  of  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  descendants,  in  1855,  at 
forty  dollars  an  acre.  Bedford  lands  sold  at  from  three  to  nine 
'  dollars  an  acre,  which  were  subsequently  worth  from  twenty  to 
thirty ;  and  the  falling  off  was  nearly  as  great  compared  with 
previous  prices  at  various  periods. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  did  not  fully  meet  the  debts — but 
the  executor  paid  all  the  remaining  ones,  besides  making 
the  manumissions*  and  carrying  out  the  minor  bequests  of  the 
will. 

When  some  general  knowledge  of  these  facts  became  public 
— when  it  became  known  that  Monticello  had  gone,  or  must  go 
out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  family,  and  that  his  only 
child  was  left  without  any  independent  provision,  another  exhi- 
bition of  public  feeling  took  place.  The  Legislatures  of  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  promptly  voted  her  $10,000  each — and 
the  stocks  they  created  for  the  purpose,  sold  for  $21,800.  Other 
plans  were  started  in  other  States,  which,  had  they  been  car- 
ried out,  would  have  embraced  a  liberal  provision  for  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's descendants.  But,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  people 
in  each  locality  obtained  exaggerated  impressions  of  what  was 
doing  in  others,  and  slackened  their  own  exertions  until  the  feel- 
ing that  prompted  them  died  away.     That  feeling  was  not  any- 

*  It  will  be  seen  by  referenco  to  the  will,  that  Burwell  (so  often  named  in  thew 
pajjjes),  was  among  those  manumitted.  Hid  half-brother  Worraley,  was  not  formaJly 
manumitted,  for  reasons  which  it  is  needless  here  to  state  :  but  his  manumission,  in  case 
he  should  desire  it,  was  orally  recommended  to  Mrs.  Randolph.  At  her  request,  ha 
received  hia  freedom. 
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where  kept  alive  for  a  laoment  by  eolicitstiom  from  those  who 
were  interested  Iq  the  result. 

Mr.  JefiereoD  left,  at  his  decease,  the  following  descendants : 
his  daughter  Martha,  wife  of  Thomas  Mann  ^Randolph,  and  her 
ten  children : — 1.  Thomas  tfcfferson  Randolph,  intermarried 
with  Jane  Nicholas,  daughter  of  Wilson  Cary  Nicholas,  and 
their  six  children :  2.  Ellen  Wajles  ^Randolph,  wife  of  Joeeph 
Coolidge  of  Boston,  and  one  child :  3.  Virginia  JeSerson  Ban- 
dolph,  wife  of  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  and  one  child :  4.  Cornelia 
Jefferson  Kandolpb :  5.  Mary  Jefferson  Randolph :  6,  James 
Madison  Randolph  :  7.  Benjamia  Franklin  Randolph  ;  8.  Meri- 
wether Lewis  Randolph:  9.  Septimia  Anne  Cary  Randolph: 
10.  George  "Wythe  Randolph. 

The  only  surviving  issue  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  second  daughter, 
Maria,  and  her  husband,  John  "Wayles  Eppes,  was  Francis  Eppes. 
Francis  Eppes  was  intermarried  wi  thMary  Elizabeth  Cleland  Ran* 
dolph,danghterofThomasE8tonRandolph,and  had  two  children. 

By  a  deceased  granddanghter,  Anne  Gary  Randolph,  daugh- 
ter of  Tliomas  Maun  and  Martha  (Jefferson)  Randolph,  and  inter- 
married with  Charles  Lewis  Bankhead,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  four 
other  great-grandchildren. 

Of  the  grandchildren  surviving  at  his  death,  but  two  are  now 
(1857)  deceased,  namely,  Jamea  Madison  Randolph,  and  Meri- 
wether Lewis  Randolph.  The  number  of  his  groat-grandchil- 
dren has  largely  increased. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death,  in  a 
private  drawer  were  found  various  souvenirs  of  his  wife  aud 
deceased  children.  In  the  same  receptacle  were  some  epitaphs, 
and  a  rough  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  monumeDt  for  himself.  It 
was  to  be  an  obelisk  of  granite,  eight  feet  bigfa,  and  to  bear  the 
following  inscription : 


THOUAS  JEFFEBSON, 
or  THE  DIOLARAIION  OF 

AHEBtCAK    IXDBFENDEKCE 

THE  BTATCn  Or  TIB&IKU, 
FOB    KILIOIOCS    railSOH.   AKD 

rATHBR  or  ' 

or  TiBaiKiA. 
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The  ioBcription  for  the  base  was : 

BORN  APRIL  2d, 

1748,  0.  8. 

DIED  ♦  »  •  • 

His  wishes  were  carried  out/  the  blank  in  the  last  line  being 
filled  with  "  July  4th,  1826." 

Governor  Thomas  Mann  Bandolph  died  on  the  20th  day  of 
June,  1828.  At  some  period  before,  he  was  riding  on  horse- 
back near  nightfall,  on  a  wet  cold  day,  when  he  overtook  an 
aged  man  thinly  clad,  and  apparently  suflfering.  They  were 
remote  from  any  dwelling.  Randolph  unsolicited  unbuckled 
his  cloak,  threw  it  on  the  old  man,  and  rode  on.  He  bad  a 
number  of  miles  to  go,  and  the  exposure  proved  fatal  to  him. 
The  gloom  and  misanthropy  which  had  clouded  his  later  years 
broke  away  at  his  dying  couch.  He  expired  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  and  invoking  blessings  on  every  member  of  his 
family. 

Mrs.  Randolph  died  on  the  10th  of  October,  1836.  Her 
health  had  not  been  quite  as  good  as  usual  during  the  autumn, 
but  its  condition  excited  no  uneasiness,  and  she  was  preparing 
to  make  a  long  journey  to  visit  one  of  her  daughters.  She  was 
subject  to  severe  attacks  of  sick-headache,  and  was  suffering 
from  one  of  these  without  appearing  unusually  ill  until  a  few 
moments  before  lier  death.  In  the  efforts  produced  by  the  nausea, 
a  small  blood-vessel  was  ruptured  in  her  head,  and  she  expired 
almost  instantly  in  the  arms  of  her  children. 

Tliree  years  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death  (in  1829),  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  his  writings,  published  by  his  grandson  who  was 
the  legatee  of  the  papei-s.^ 

In  1848,  Congress  appropriated  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  manuscripts  of  a  public  charac- 
ter, and  six  thousand  for  printing  and  publishing  them  "  under 

*  His  monnment  is  in  the  centre  of  a  close  group  of  graves,  which  are  covered  with 
horizontal  tablets  of  white  marble,  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  His  wife  lies  on  one  side 
of  him,  his  youngest  daughter  on  the  other,  Mrs.  Randolph  at  right  angles  at  the  head  of 
these,  and  Governor  Randolph  at  their  feet.  The  grave  of  Dabney  Garr  (the  elder)  is  a 
yard  or  two  ofiT. 

*  These  reopened  wounds,  and  furnished  new  grounds  of  attack.  Nowhere  was  this 
warfare  more  rancoronsly  prosecuted  than  by  a  few  persons  in  Charlottesville.  For  a 
circumstance  which  this  led  to,  and  for  a  decisive  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  people 
ol  Albemarle  on  the  subject,  see  Afpen'dix  No.  37. 
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the  authority  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  Library,  the  whole 
or  any  part  thereof  to  be  printed  as  the  said  committee  might 
direct."  The  Library  committee  employed  Professor  Henry  A. 
Washington  of  Virginia  to  edit  the  papers.  This,  which  we 
hare  generally  mentioned  as  the  Congress  Edition  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's Works,  was  published  in  nine  volumes  octavo  in  1853  and 
185i. 

The  most  cursory  reader  of  this  biography  cannot  fail  to  see 
bow  much  we  most  have  been  indebted  for  personal  information 
and  details  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  family  in  a  great  many  instances 
where  no  express  acknowledgments  have  been  made.  Accord- 
ingly, without  suggestion  from  them  or  from  any  other  quarter, 
we  feel  desirous  to  say  that  in  no  instance  have  that  family 
evinced  an  inclination  to  re-open  or  wage  any  controversies 
through  these  pages.  Where  personal  circumstances  have 
required  their  explanations,  their  information  has  stopped  at  the 
boundaries  of  necessary  defence.  While  we  make  no  apology 
for  the  truth  in  whatever  form  we  have  presented  it,  we  are  not 
willing  that  others  incur  any  portion  of  what  is  our  own  proper 
and  sole  responsibility.' 

I  For  tn  ImpoTtiDt  eorrectioii  in  regvd  to  FatHck  Benir,  mb  Arrtxinx  If  □.  3S. 
Should  othei  enon  of  fitct  or  omlulou  b«  diMOTWed  baPm  tlie  eompletion  of  the  work, 
tbe;  wHI  be  Included  In  uune  AppeadU. 
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Six  Letters  from  Mr,  Jefferson  to  hie  Brother^nrLaw^  Francis  Eppes^  in  Vl*l^ 

Philadilphu,  Jvne  96<A,  1775. 
DiAR  Sib  :  Tou  will  before  this  have  heatd  that  the  war  is  now  heartily  entered 
into,  without  a  prospect  of  accommodation  but  through  the  effectual  interposition 
of  arms.  General  Gage  has  received  considerable  reinforcements,  though  not  to  the 
whole  amount  of  what  was  expected.  There  has  lately  been  an  action  at  the  outlet 
of  the  town  of  Boston.  The  particulars  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  with  cer- 
tainty ;  the  event,  however,  was  considerably  in  our  favor  as  to  the  numbers  killed. 
Our  account  says  we  had  between  40  and  70  killed,  and  140  wounded.  The  enemy 
has  certainly  600  wounded  and  the  same  account  supposes  that  number  killed ;  but 
judging  from  the  proportion  of  wounded  and  slain  on  our  part,  they  should  not  have 
perhaps  above  two  hundred  killed.  This  happened  on  Saturday,  and  on  Monday, 
when  the  express  came  away,  the  provincials  had  begun  to  make  another  attack. 
Washington  set  out  from  here  on  Friday  last  as  generalissimo  of  all  the  provincial 
troops  in  North  America.  Ward  and  Lee  are  appointed  major-generals  and  Gates 
adjutant.  We  are  exceedingly  anxious  till  we  hear  of  their  arrival  at  Boston,  as  it 
is  evident  to  every  one  that  the  provincial  encampment  is  the  most  injudicious  that 
can  possibly  be  conceived.  For  the  sole  purpose  of  covering  two  small  towns  near 
Boston  they  have  encamped  so  near  the  line  of  the  ministerial  army  that  the  sentries 
may  converse.  Gage,  too,  being  well  fortified,  is  in  little  danger  of  an  attack  from 
them ;  while  their  situation  is  such  that  he  may  attack  them  when  he  pleases,  and  if 
he  is  unsuccessful,  they  cannot  pursue  him  a  foot  scarcely,  on  account  of  the  ships 
and  floating  batteries  bearing  on  the  Neck  of  Boston.  If  no  evU  arises  from  this 
till  General  Washington  arrives,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  his  withdrawing  the  pro- 
vincial troops  to  a  greater  distance.  The  Congress  have  directed  20,000  men  to  be 
raised,  and  hope  by  a  vigorous  campaign  to  dispose  our  enemies  to  treaty.  Governor 
Carleton  has  been  spiriting  up  the  Canadian  Indians  to  fall  on  our  back  settlements ; 
but  this  we  hope  will  be  prevented.  Governor  Skeene,  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  fortresses  on  the  lakes,  was  intercepted  here,  and  as  we  had  already  taken  pos- 
session of  those  fortifications  and  provided  a  governor,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
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him  lo  proceod.     He  is  now,  therefore,  our  prisoner.    U;  beil  affections  fltteod^^ 
Hrs,  EppcB  and  fiiDiit3r,     I  un,  deu  air. 


Paa-iatLnti,  July  Uh,  ITTa. 
Dear  Sir:   Since  mj  hut,  notbing  new  hu  happened.     Our  nccooats  of  Um  | 
bnttlu  of  Charleston  have  become  ciear,  and  greatlj  to  our  eatiafiiction.    Contrary  I 
to  what  usubUj  happcna,  the  Srst  nccouuta  were  bcloir  truth ;  it  i 
the  regulars  have  had  betvcco  1300  sad  1100  lolled  aad  wounded  in  that  cngugcmeal,   I 
and  that  of  these  SOO  are  killed.    Major  Piteoim  ia  among  Ihe  slun,  at  nhich  efery-  I 
bodj  rejoices,  as  tie  was  the  commanding  officer  at  Lexington,  was  the  &m  whe  ' 
flrcd  his  own  piece  there  and  gave  the  comnmnd  to  Are.    On  our  pari  were  killed 
between  HO  and  TO,  and  about  loO  wooodcd.    Among  those  killed  was  a  Dr.  Warren, 
a  man  who  seems  to  hare  been  intmetiself  Talced  in  the  North.    The  New  England- 
era  are  fitdng  out  ligbt  vessels  of  war,  bj  which  it  ii  hoped  we  shall  not  onl;  clear 
the  eeas  and  bajs  here  of  crcrjthiug  below  [he  sine  of  a  ship  of  war,  but  that  Ihej 
will  visit  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  distress  the  Britiab  trade  in  every  p&rt  of  the 
world.    The  adventurous  genius  and  intrepidity  of  those  people  is  anjuzing.     Thej 
are  now  intent  on  burning  Boston  as  a  hire  which  gives  cover  to  regulnis ;  and  Done 
are  more  bent  on  it  than  the  vecj  people  who  come  out  of  it  and  whose  whole  pros- 
perity Ilea  there.    This  however,  if  done  at  all,  it  is  thought  better  lo  def^r  till  the 
cold  season  is  eoming  on,  as  it  would  then  lay  Ihcm  under  irremedlablo  distress. 
Powder  seems  now  to  bo  our  only  dilQcultj,  and  towards  getting  plenty  of  that 
nothing  Is  wanting  but  saltpetre.    If  we  can  weather  out  this  campaign,  I  hope  that 
«c  iluil]  he  able  to  have  a  plenty  made  for  another.    Nothing  i«  requisite  but  lo  set 
about  it,  aa  every  colony  has  materials,  but  more  especially  Virginia  and  Marjhmd. 
Mj  compliment?  most  nll'eetionatcly  to  Mrs.  Eppes.    Mr.  ojid  Mrs.  Skipwith,  I  eipc<rt, 
havS  left  you.    Adieu. 


PaiuDiiraii,  OtL  lOtt,  im. 
Dear  Sir;  I  wrote  to  Fatty  [Hrs.  Jefferaon]  on  my  arrival  here,  nnd  thera 
being  then  nothing  new  in  the  political  way,  I  inclosed  her  letter  under  a  blank 
cover  to  you,  Since  that  we  have  received  from  England  news  of  much  import- 
anec,  wbich  coming  through  many  channels  we  believe  may  be  confidently  relied  on. 
Both  the  ministerial  and  provincial  accoontji  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  had  got 
to  England.  The  ministry  were  determined  to  push  the  war  with  vigor,  a  tneasuie 
in  wbich  they  were  Sicd  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  Hoors.  Ninety 
brass  cannon  were  embarked  from  the  Tower,  and  may  hf  hourly  expected  either  «t 
N.  York  or  Boston.  Two  thousand  troops  were  to  sat!  from  Irehuid  about  the  SSth 
Sept. ;  these  we  hare  reason  to  believe  are  destined  for  N.  York.  Commodore  Shuldam 
was  to  vail  about  the  same  time  with  a  great  number  of  frigates  and  small  vesaels  of 
war,  to  be  distributed  among  the  middle  colonies.  He  comes  at  the  eipreaa  and 
earnest  intercessions  of  Ld.  Dunmore,  and  the  plan  is  to  lay  waste  all  the  plaotatiooa 
on  our  river  sides.     Of  this  we  gave  Immediate  notice  to  our  Commillee  of  Safety 
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by  an  express  whom  we  dispatched  hence  last  Friday,  that  if  any  defence  could  be 
provided  on  the  rivers  by  fortifications  or  small  vessels  it  might  be  done  immedi- 
ately. In  the  spring,  10,000  men  more  are  to  come  over.  They  are  to  be  procured 
by  taking  away  two-thirds  of  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  (who  are  to  be  replaced  by 
some  Hessians),  by  2,000  Highlanders  and  6,000  Roman  Catholics,  whom  they  pro- 
pose to  raise  in  Ireland.  Instead  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  however,  sonio  of  our 
accounts  say  foreigners  are  to  be  sent.  Their  plan  is  this.  They  are  to  take  pos- 
session of  New  York  and  Albany,  keeping  up  a  communication  between  them  by 
means  of  their  vessels.  Between  Albany  and  St  John*s,  they  propose  also  to  keep 
open  the  communication,  and  again  between  St.  John^s,  Quebec,  and  Boston.  By 
this  means  they  expect  Gage,  Tryon,  and  Carleton  may  distress  us  on  every  side, 
acting  in  concert  with  one  another.  By  means  of  Hudson^s  Kver,  they  expect  to 
cut  off  all  correspondence  between  the  northern  and  southern  rivers.  Gage  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  all  America ;  but  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  consented 
afterwards  to  come  over,  so  that  Gage  is  to  be  recalled ;  but  it  is  believed  Amherst 
will  not  come  till  the  spring ;  in  the  meantime  Howe  will  have  the  command.  The 
cooperation  of  the  Canadians  is  taken  for  granted  in  all  the  ministerial  schemes. 
We  hope,  therefore,  they  will  all  be  dislocated  by  the  events  in  that  quarter.  For 
an  account  of  these  I  must  refer  you  to  Patty.  My  warmest  affections  attend  Mrs. 
Eppes.    Adieu. 

Th.  Jifferson. 
Mb.  Frakos  Eppd,  In  ChariM  City  Ooanty,  Tirglnla. 

To  be  sent  by  the  WilUamsbturgh  post. 


PBOAOKLPmi,  Oct.  24, 177S. 
Deab  Sir:  Since  my  last,  we  have  nothing  new  from  England  or  from  the 
camps  at  either  Cambridge  or  St.  John's.  Our  eyes  are  turned  to  the  latter  place 
with  no  little  anxiety,  the  weather  having  been  uncommonly  bad  for  troops  in  that 
quarter,  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  sky  without  any  protection.  Carleton 
is  retired  to  Quebec,  and  though  it  does  not  appear  he  has  any  intimation  of  Arnold's 
expedition,  yet  we  hear  he  has  embodied  1,100  men  to  be  on  his  guard.  A  small 
vessel  was  the  other  day  cast  away  on  the  Jersey  shore  (she  was  one  of  the  trans- 
ports which  had  some  time  ago  brought  over  troops  to  Boston),  on  board  of  which 
were  a  captain,  with  hb  subordinate  officers  and  marines,  amounting  to  23  in  all, 
and  also  a  Duncan  Campbell,  who  was  going  to  recruit  men  at  New  York  for  Gene- 
ral Gage,  he  having  some  time  before  undertaken  the  same  business  in  the  same 
place,  and  actually  carried  off  60  men.  The  marines  and  their  officers  were  all  taken 
immediately,  except  their  captain  and  the  recruiting  gentleman ;  these  pushed  off 
in  a  little  boat,  and  coasted  it  to  Long  Island,  where  they  got  on  board  a  sloop 
which  was  to  have  sailed  in  an  hour,  when  the  party  sent  after  them  came  upon 
them.  They  were  brought  to  this  city  this  morning,  tiie  marines  having  been  here 
some  time.  Our  good  old  Speaker  died  the  night  before  last.  For  the  particulars 
of  that  melancholy  event  I  must  refer  you  to  Patty.  My  affections  attend  Mrs. 
Eppes.    Adieu. 

Th.  Jcffibson. 
To  Ms.  Fbjlhcib  Erm, 
kt  the  Forest,  In  Charles  City  Coonty,  Virginia. 
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Fbilimuthj,  i'or.  T,  1116. 
Dm  Bib:  We  bare  ao  late  InUUlgence  here  cicvpt  of  tbe  eurrcadcr  of 
Chsmbl;,  with  90  priioacn  of  war,  ej  Ions  of  powder,  190  sUnilsof  umH,  and  soma 
olber  arnnU  mailers.  Tbe  scqulsitioti  of  tbla  powder,  we  hope,  haa  before  Lhia  nude 
M  maaters  of  St.  John's,  on  wUch  Montreal  and  the  upper  parts  of  St.  Lawrence  will 
of  course  be  ours.  The  fate  of  Aniold'e  vxpeditioa  we  know  not  as  ;et.  We  h»e 
bad  Bome  dlsngreesble  accouDta  of  iutcrnal  eommotiona  in  South  Carolina.  I  hare 
iMTer  ri<ceived  Iho  icrip  of  a  pen  from  any  mortal  in  Virginia  linco  1  left  it,  nor 
been  ablo  b;  any  inquiries  I  could  inake  to  hear  of  my  foinilj.  I  had  hoped  that 
when  Hn.  Byrd  came  I  should  haTc  heard  something  of  them ;  hut  she  could  teO 
me  nothing  about  thcio.  Tbe  suspense  under  which  I  am  is  too  terrible  to  b9 
endured.  If  Knytbing  has  happened,  for  God's  aake  let  me  know  i(.  Hy  best  affeo- 
ttons  lo  Urs,  Eppcs.    Adieu. 

Td.  JirrEBsaN. 
To  Mil  Fuicib  Erm, 
At  Ihe  Foreii,  Cbiriea  Clif. 

PBiUMLpail,  yin.  aitf,  1175. 
DiAB  Sin :  Atitr  Benliug  my  last  letter  to  you,  we  receiTcd  an  account  of  tba 
capture  of  St.  John's,  which  I  wrote  on  the  letter.  What  1  then  gave  jou  wu  a 
true  account  of  that  matter.  We  consider  this  aa  having  (Iclermiiied  the  lal«  of 
Canada.  A  committee  of  CongreM  is  gone  to  improre  drcnmstanees,  so  as  to  bring 
tbe  Canadians  ioto  our  Union.  Wo  havo  accounts  of  Arnold  as  late  a*  October  II, 
All  wcU  and  in  fine  spirits.  Wo  cannot  help  hoping  him  in  possession  of  Quebec, 
OB  <re  know  Cirlclon  to  be  absent  in  the  oeighborhood  of  Uonlreal.  Our  an 
Teasels  to  tbe  northward  hare  taken  some  of  the  ships  commg  with  proTlBioos  fi 
Ireland  to  Boston.  By  the  intercepted  letters  we  have  a  confirmation  that  Ihej  will 
have  an  army  of  fonr  or  fire  and  twenty  thousands  there  by  the  spring,  but  they  wDl 
be  raw-lcaguca.  S,000  arc  lately  arriTcd  there.  I  have  written  lo  Patty  a  proposi- 
tion to  keep  yourselves  at  a  distance  from  the  alarms  of  Ld.  Dunmnre.  To  ber, 
therefore,  for  want  of  time,  I  must  refer  you,  and  aball  hope  to  meet  you  aa  pn- 
posed.     1  am,  dear  Sir,  with  my  best  atfections  to  Hra.  Eppes, 

Tour  friend  and  servant, 

Tb.  JKrrKBSo*. 

Faucia  Ems,  bq.. 
At  the  Psriil,  Chaihs  Ollr. 
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Tht  MeckUnhwg  Dettaration  o/ Indtptndntet. 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  this  paper  as  it  was  first  published  in  the  P«tfyi 
(K.  C.)  Register,  April  80tb,  1B19.  The  phrases  coinciding  with  those  of  thi 
National  Declaration  of  Independence  are  placed  in  italica ; 

"  That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abetted,  or  in  aoy  way,  form,  or  nunnsr, 
countenanced  (he  unchartered  and  dangerous  Invaaion  of  our  lights,  as  claimed  bj 
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Great  Britain,  is  an  enemy  to  this  country,  to  America,  and  to  the  inherent  and^ 
in€Uienable  rights  of  man. 

"  That  wo,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  us  to  the  mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown^  and  abjure  all  political  connection^  con- 
tract, or  association  with  that  nation,  who  have  wantonly  trampled  on  our  rights 
and  liberties,  and  inhumanly  shed  the  blood  of  American  patriots  at  Lexington. 

'*  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  independent  people ;  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be^  a  sovereign  and  self-governing  association,  under  the  control 
of  no  power,  other  than  that  of  our  God,  and  the  general  government  of  the  Congress ; 
to  the  maintenance  of  which  independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other,  our 
mutual  cooperation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

**  That  as  we  now  acknowledge  the  existence  and  control  of  no  law  or  legal 
officer,  civil  or  military,  within  this  county,  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a 
rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and  every  of  our  former  laws ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privileges,  immu- 
mties,  or  authority  therein. 

*'  That  it  is  further  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every  military  officer  in  this 
county,  is  hereby  reinstated  in  his  former  command  and  authority,  he  acting  con- 
formably to  these  regulations.  And  that  every  member  present  of  this  delegation 
dhall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz.,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a 
conmiittee  man,  to  issue  process,  hear,  and  determine  all  ■  matters  of  controversy, 
according  to  said  adopted  laws ;  and  to  preserve  peace,  union,  and  harmony  in  said 
county,  and  to  use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  freedom 
throughout  America,  until  a  more  general  and  organized  government  be  established 

in  this  province. 

**  Abraham  Alxxander,  Chairman. 

**  John  McNitt  Alixandkb,  Secretary.'' 

There  is  nothing  at  all  noticeable  in  most  of  these  coincidences.  Any  man 
might  use  as  his  own  such  collocations  of  words  as  "  free  and  independent,"  **  all 
political  connection,"  etc.,  in  11*16,  or  at  any  time  before  or  since,  without  the  impu- 
tation of  plagiarism.  In  fact,  the  whole  matter,  so  far  <u  Mr,  Jefferson  is  con- 
cerned, would  not  be  entitled  to  a  moment's  notice,  had  not  a  train  of  subsequent 
circumstances  given  a  degree  of  factitious  notoriety  to  his  connection  with  it. 

On  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  the  Raleigh  Register  in  1819,  it  was  copied 
(June  6th)  into  the  Essex  Register,  in  Massachusetts,  and  John  Adams  inclosed  a 
copy  of  this  (June  22d)  to  Mr.  Jefiferson,  with  some  remarks  from  which  we  select 
the  following : 

**  How  is  it  possible  that  this  paper  should  have  been  concealed  from  me  to  this 
day  ?  Had  it  been  commui^cated  to  me  in  the  time  of  it,  I  know,  if  you  do  not 
know,  that  it  would  have  been  printed  in  every  whig  newspaper  upon  the  continent. 
Tou  know  that  if  I  had  possessed  it,  I  would  have  made  the  hall  of  Congress  echo 
and  reecho  with  it  fifteen  months  before  your  Declaration  of  Independence.  AYhat 
a  poor,  ignorant,  malicious,  short-sighted,  crapulous  mass  is  Tom  Paine's  "  Common 
Sense  "  in  comparison  with  this  paper.  Had  I  known  it,  I  would  have  commented 
upon  it  from  the  day  you  entered  Congress  till  the  fourth  of  July,  1776.    The 

1  The  words  **  Inherent  and  "  were  eonneeted  with  the  others  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  draft,  but  were 
stricken  oat. 
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gennine  sense  of  Ameriea  at  that  moment  was  nerer  so  well  ezpiwnd  befove  or 

since." 

This  ose  of,  and  consequent  chdm  of  priority  to,  expressions  in  the  natkmtl 
Declaration  of  ^dependence,  and  something  in  the  tone  of  Mr.  Adams's  fueosislateBt* 
and  not  yery  delicate  critiqud  imparted,  periiaps,  a  portion  of  its  iJTfiTinciii  to  Hm 
foUowing  rei>l7  firom  Mr.  Jeiferson  (July  9th) : 

**  But  what  has  attracted  my  peculiar  notice,  is  the  paper  from  MeeUenlHBg 
county,  of  North  Oarolina,  published  in  the  Essex  Register,  whSoh  you  were*  so  Idad 
03  to  indose  in  your  last,  of  June  the  28d.  And  you  seem  to  thiidc  it  gemdae.  I 
believe  it  spurious.  I  deem  it  to  be  a  Tery  Hi\justiflable  quia,  Uke  that  of  the  tqI- 
cano,  so  minutely  related  to  us  as  haring  broken  out  in  North  OamKna,  soniA  half 
dozen  years  ago,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  that  very  ooimty  of 
Mecklenburg,  for  I  do  not  remember  its  precise  locality.  If  this  paper  be  real^ 
taken  firom  the  Raleigh  Register,  as  quoted,  I  wonder  it  should  hare  eaoaped 
Ritchie,  who  culls  what  is  good  fVom  erery  paper,  as  the  bee  from  OTory  flower; 
and  the  National  Intelligencer,  too,  which  is  edited  by  a  North  OardUnian :  and  that 
the  fire  should  blase  out  all  at  once  In  Essex,  one  thousand  miles  from  where  Iho 
spark  is  said  to  have  fallen.  But  if  really  taken  from  the  Ralei^  Register,  who  is 
the  narrator,  and  is  the  name  subscribed  real,  or  is  it  as  fictitious  as  the  pepcr 
itself?  It  appeals,  too,  to  an  original  book,  which  is  burnt,  to  Mr.  Alexander,  who 
is  dead,  to  a  joint  letter  from  Gaswell,  Hu^^es,  and  Hooper,  all  dead,  to  a  ogpy  aeni 
to  the  dead  Caswell,  and  another  sent  to  Dr.  HHIliamson,  now  probably  dead| 
whose  memory  did  not  recollect,  in  the  history  he  has  written  of  Notth  fi^wiBiif^ 
tins  gigantic  step  of  its^county  of  Mecldenburg.  Horry,  too,  is  silent  in  his  histoiy 
of  Marion,  whose  scene  of  action  was  the  country  bordering  on  Meoklenbmg. 
Ramsay,  Marshall,  Jones,  Girardin,  Wirt,  historians  of  the  adjacent  States,  all  nlent 
When  Mr.  Henry^s  resolutions,  far  short  of  independence,  flew  like  lightning 
through  every  paper,  and  kindled  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  this  flaming  declaration 
of  the  same  date,  of  the  independence  of  Mecklenburg  county,  of  North  Carolina, 
absolving  it  from  the  British  allegiance,  and  abjuring  all  political  connection  with 
that  nation,  although  sent  to  Congress,  too,  is  never  heard  of.  It  is  not  known  even 
a  twelvemonth  after,  when  a  similar  proposition  is  first  made  in  that  body.  Armed 
with  this  bold  example,  would  not  you  have  addressed  our  timid  brethren  in  peals 
of  thunder,  on  their  tardy  fears  ?  Would  not  every  advocate  of  independence  have 
rung  the  glories  of  Mecklenburg  county,  in  North  Corolino,  in  the  ears  of  the 
doubting  Dickinson  and  others,  who  hung  so  heavily  on  us  ?  Tet  the  example  of 
independent  Mccklcnburgh  county,  in  North  Carolina,  was  never  once  quoted.  The 
paper  speaks,  too,  of  the  continued  exertions  of  their  delegation  (Caswell,  Hooper, 
Hughes)  *  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence.'  Now  you  remember  as  weD 
as  I  do,  that  we  had  not  a  greater  tory  in  Congress  than  Hooper ;  that  Hughes  was 
very  wavering,  sometimes  firm,  sometimes  feeble,  according  as  the  day  was  clear  or 
cloudy ;  that  CasweU,  indeed,  was  a  good  whig,  and  kept  these  gentiemen  to  the 
notch,  while  he  was  present;  but  that  he  left  us  soon,  and  their  line  of  conduct 
became  then  uncertain  until  Penn  came,  who  fixed  Hughes  and  the  vote  of  the 
State.  I  must  not  be  understood  as  suggesting  any  doubtfulness  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.    No  State  was  more  fixed  or  forward.    Nor  do  I  affirm,  positively, 

'  After  reading  Mr.  Adams*!  phrase  about  the  "genuine  sense  of  America  at  thai  moment," 
the  reader  is  requested  to  turn  to  his  declarations  in  voL  L  pp.  128-129,  et  t«q. 
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that  this  paper  is  a  fabrication ;  because  the  proof  of  a  negative  can  only  be  pre- 
sumptive. But  I  shall  bclieTc  it  such  until  positive  and  solemn  proof  of  its  authen- 
ticity be  produced.  And  if  the  name  of  McNitt  be  real,  and  not  a  part  of  the 
fabrication,  it  needs  a  vindication  by  the  production  of  such  proof.  For  the  present, 
I  must  be  an  unbeliever  in  the  apocryphal  gospeL" 

There  was  much  in  the  facts  and  arguments  of  this  letter  which  could  not  then 
be  answered,  and  which  never  has  been  shaken  by  testimony  since  discovered.  But 
it  would  have  been  more  politic  in  its  author  to  confine  himself  to  a  simple  denial 
of  having  seen  the  Mecklenburg  paper  (if  he  thought  that  necessary),  and  leave 
time  to  set  **  things  even."  When  his  communication  came  before  the  world,  it 
impeached  the  genuineness  of  a  paper  which  had  com<3  to  be  regarded  with  peculiar 
veneration  throughout  a  State.  Ilis  manner  of  referring  to  the  North  Carolina 
delegates  in  Congress  was  unfortunate,  granting  all  the  facts  asserted  by  him  to  be 
true.  The  term  "Tory"  applied  to  Hooper  grated  harshly  on  the  public  ear, 
accustomed  by  familiar  use  to  specially  apply  that  designation  to  the  American  loy- 
alists. Some  petty  critics,  too,  considered  or  affected  to  consider  his  questioning 
the  authenticity  of  certain  names  or  signatures  as  an  impeachment  of  the  veracity 
of  the  individuals  who  actually  bore  those  names  or  afi^ed  those  signatures! 
Putting  these  various  causes  together,  a  statement  of  facts  which  he  had  intended 
only  as  a  defence  of  the  originality  and  priority  of  the  National  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  construed  in  some  quarters  to  be  an  aggressive  attack  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  another  and  scarcely  less  venerated  instrument. 

The  controversy  on  the  subject  commenced  at  the  period  when  the  publication 
of  his  Works  had  reopened  so  many  wounds — when  all  the  interests,  public  and 
private,  he  had  ever  offended,  were  banded  together  afresh  to  hunt  down  and  over- 
throw his  reputation.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  dead  lion  could  be  kicked  with 
apparent  impunity  by  the  merest  ass.  Acrimonious  replies  to  his  "insulting  attack'" 
on  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  and  "  on  the  State  of  North  Carolina,"  rapidly 
swelled  from  newspaper  articles  into  pamphlets,  and  from  pamphlets  into  books. 
We  shall  not  here  notice  the  contents  of  any  of  these. 

There  was,  however,  an  entirely  different  class  of  objectors  to  Mr.  Jcfferson^s 
conclusions.  They  were  prominent  and  highly  respectable  citizens  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  believed  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  a  genuine  document,  and  therefore 
were  laudably  anxious  injustice  to  their  State  and  in  justice  to  the  individuals  who 
took  part  in  making  that  Declaration,  to  collect  and  perpetuate  the  proofs  of  its 
authenticity.  Accordingly,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  very  properly  took  up  the 
affair  in  1831,  and  published  in  a  pamphlet  (commonly  mentioned  as  "the  State 
Pamphlet"),  a  mass  of  testimony  which  had  been  collected,  intended  to  prove,  first, 
that  a  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  by  representatives  of  the  County  of 
Mecklenburg  in  May,  1775,  and,  second,  that  the  paper  first  published  in  the 
Raleigh  Register,  April  30th,  1819,  was  a  copy  of  that  identical  Declaration. 

The  first  fact— or  rather  the  fact  that  a  paper  was  adopted  which  the  witnesses 
contemporaneously  considered  a  Declaration  of  Independence — ^was  as  satisfactorily 
established  as  could  well  be  done,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time,  by  oral  evidence. 
Numerous  perfectly  credible  survivors  who  participated  in  or  witnessed  the  scene, 
positively  affirmed  that  a  Declaration  was  made,  and  that  they  understood  it  to  be  a 
Declaration  of  Independence.  And  we  shall  see  that  documentary  evidence  subse- 
quentiy  sustained  these  recollections. 

That  the  newly  discovered  paper  was  a  copy  or  record  of  the  manifesto  thuf 
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remembered,  several  witnesBee  felt  aa  poaitiTe  aa  it  would  be  praotleable  to  fed  in 
reapect  to  the  identity  of  a  document  which  they  had  heard  read  bnt  once  ^  ao  many 
yeara  before.  A  part  of  their  certiflcatea  was  made  in  1819  and  a  part  in  1880 — ao 
that  the  recoUeotiona  of  those  who  teatified  neareat  the  erent,  were  required  to 
atretch  back  forty-four  yeara,  and  thoee  of  the  othera  flfty-fiTe  years. 

The  internal  and  external  CTidencea  of  authentidty  connected  with  the  paper 
itaelf,  were  aa  follows.  A  copy  of  it  was  found  among  the  pKpvn  of  John  McNitt 
Alexander,  signed  by  himself  aa  aecretary  whoUy  or  mostly  in  hia  own  hand-writing.' 
He  was  a  man  of  the  higheat  respectability  of  character,  and  the  idea  that  he  would 
have  forged  the  document  could  not  be  enterftdned.  It  waa  **  menticmed  on  file" 
of  the  paper  "  that  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  was  sent  to  Hugh  WOliamaon,  in  New 
York,  then  writing  a  liistory  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  a  copy  was  sent  to  WilUuB 
R.  Bavie.**  After  DaTie*s  death,  a  copy  (or  part  of  a  copy ' )  waa  found  among  hb 
papers,  in  the  handwriting  of  John  McNitt,  Alexander.  Hon.  Montfort  Stokea, 
GoTemor  of  North  Carolina,  declared  (in  1881)  that  he  saw  a  copy  in  Hugh  Wil« 
liamson^s  possesaioh  in  1798.  Finally,  the  Bey.  Humphrey  Hunter  published  an 
autobiography  in  1827,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  present  wlien  the  Mecklenbuig 
Declaration  waa  made,  and  he  giTcs  Mr.  Alexander's  copy  of  the  bwfy  of  that  paper.* 

But  Mr.  J<^  McNitt  Alexander  set  forth  no  daim  that  the  copy  preserved  by 
himself  was  the  original  record  of  the  DeclaraUon  (or  proceedings)  or  a  copy  made 
*  fW>m  such  original    His  manuscript  concluded  thus : 

"It  may  be  worthy  of  notice  here  to  obaerre  that  the  foregoing  Btatoment, 
though  fundamentally  correct,  tr  mat  hot  utkballt  corbsspohd  with  thx  obioi* 

NAL  RXCORD  OF  TUtL  TRAHSACTIOirS  OF  SAID  DILEOATION  AXO  COUBT  OF  XNQI7IRT»  AS  ALL 
THOBX  RECORDS  AMD  PAPERS  WIRE  BURRT  WITH  THE  HOUSE,  ON  APRIL  6TB,  1800  ;  but 

previous  to  that  time  of  1800,  a  full  copy  of  sud  records,  at  the  request  of  Doctor 
Hugh  Williamson,  then  of  New  York,  but  formerly  a  representatiye  in  Congraaa 
from  this  State,  was  forwarded  to  him  by  Col.  Wm.  Polk,  in  order  that  those  early 
transactions  might  fill  their  proper  place  in  a  history  of  this  State,  then  writing  by 
said  Doctor  Williams,  in  New  York. 

"  Certified,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and  belief,  this 
3d  day  of  September,  1800,  by 

"J.  McN.  Alexakder/ 
"  MeckUnhurg  County,  K.  C." 

In  a  History  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  1829,  by  Judge  Martin,  a  North  Ca- 
rolina gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  appears  another  version  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg declaration  or  resolutions.     The  document  is  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  whosover  directly  or  indirectly  abets,  or  in  any  way,  form,  or 
manner,  countenances  the  invasion  of  our  rights,  as  attempted  by  the  Parliament 

1  We  think  none  of  the  witnesses  mention  having  heard  it  read  but  once,  and  then  from  the  stepa 
of  the  courthoiue,  as  a  public  proclamation.  The  point,  however,  is  of  no  consequence,  whether 
thejr  heard  it  once  or  a  dosen  times. 

*  We  are  informed  by  one  who  hafl  often  seen  Mr.  Alexander's  manuscrlpta  on  this  subject,  that 
they  exhibit  a  diversity  of  hand-writing,  fV'equent  interlineations,  erasures,  etc.  Whether  thb 
applies  to  the  resolutions  themselves  we  are  not  specially  apprised,  but  ftuppose  our  informaQt 
intended  such  application. 

*  It  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  a  copy,  but  we  observe  that  the  North  Carolina  University 
Magazine  says  that  the  Davie  copy  consbted  of  the  last  two  resolutions  *'  found  on  a  mutilateU 
manuscript"  [see  May  No.,  1858,  p.  170]. 

*  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  he  ever  pretended  that  he  obtained  his  copj  when  th« 
Declaration  was  made.  And  no  such  contemporaneous  document  of  Mr.  Uunter  has  met  tb«  eyea 
of  Governor  Swain  or  the  other  eminent  North  Carolina  Investigators  o(  the  subject. 

*  University  Magaxioe  for  May,  18&3,  p.  175.  We  iiud  the  name  Williamson  written  WilBama, 
ai  above,  where  it  occurs  the  second  time  in  this  copy. 
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of  Great  Britain,  is  an  enemj  to  this  country,  to  America,  and  the  rights  of 
man. 

*'  jResolved^  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County,  do  hereby  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  us  with  the  mother  country,  and  absolve  our- 
selves from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  abjuring  all  political  connection  with 
a  nation  that  has  wantonly  trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  inhumanly  shed 
the  innocent  blood  of  Americans  at  Lexington. 

'*  Resolvedj  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourseWes  a  free  and  independent  people ; 
that  we  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  self-goyeming  people,  under 
the  power  of  God  and  the  General  Congress ;  to  the  maintenance  of  which  indepen- 
dence, we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  cooperation,  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

**  Beiolvedj  That  we  hereby  order  and  adopt,  as  rules  of  conduct,  all  and  each  of 
our  former  laws,  and  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  considered  hereafter  as 
holding  any  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  among  us. 

**  Hesolvedf  That  all  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  in  this  county,  be  entitled  to 
exercise  the  same  powers  and  authorities  as  heretofore :  that  every  member  of  this 
delegation  shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  and  exercise  the  powers  of  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  issue  process,  hear  and  determine  controversies,  according  to  law,  pre- 
serve peace,  union  and  harmony  in  the  country,  and  use  every  exertion  to  spread  the 
love  of  liberty  and  of  country,  until  a  more  general  and  better  organized  system  of 
,  government  be  established. 

**  Heaolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted,  by  express,  to  the 
President  of  the  Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  to  be  laid  before 
that  body." 

There  are  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  paper,  but  none  that  we  have 
seen  pretend  to  say  from  whom,  or  tinder  what  circumstances  Judge  Martin  obtained 
it.  A  writer  in  the  North  Carolina  University  Magazine,  obviously  well  informed  in 
all  the  facts,  and  familiar  with  all  the  doeuments  pertaining  to  the  subject,  says : 
"  Although  inquiry  was  made  of  Judge  Martin,  it  is  not  Icnown  whence  he  obtained 
this  paper.  .  .  .  Ilis  copy  is  evidently  a  polished  edition  of  the  Davie  [Alexan- 
der] copy — ^poUshed,  because  its  guardians  knew  that  this  was  not  an  extract  from 
original  records,  and  therefore  felt  no  particular  reverence  for  it."  ' 

The  next  phase  of  this  curious  affair  is,  that  Colonel  Peter  Force,  of  Washington, 
(the  indefatigable  compiler  of  the  American  Archives),  discovered  in  an  English  pe- 
riodical, a  proclamation  issued  by  Martin,  then  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina,  on 
the  8th  August,  I'TVS,  from  which  he  copied  the  following  extract :  **  And  whereas, 
I  have  also  seen  k  most  infamous  publication  in  the  Cape  Fear  Mercury,  importing 
to  be  resolves  of  a  set  of  people,  styling  themselves  a  committee  for  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg,  most  traitorously  decUring  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  laws,  govern- 
ment, and  constitution  of  this  country,  and  setting  up  a  system  of  rule  and  regula- 
tion, repugnant  to  the  laws  and  subversive  of  his  Majesty*s  government,"  etc' 

This  established  beyond  question  two  facts — ^that  resolutions  of  an  analogous 
tenor  to  those  given  from  memory  by  J.  McN.  Alexander,  were  adopted  by  a  '*  com- 
mittee for  the  county  of  Mecklenburg  "  (the  same  body  or  authority  to  whom  Alex- 
ander assigned  the  passage  of  the  resolutions),  and  that  the  resolutions  were  contem- 
poraneously published  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  same  State. 

1  See  University  MftgAzine  for  May,  1858,  pp.  170, 175. 

3  Martin*!  ori^al  proctamatlon-book  was  discovered  a  few  months  after  this,  and  It  contained! 
the  proclamation  thus  quoted  by  Colonel  Force. 
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A  search  was  at  once  set  on  foot  to  diacorer  the  contemporaaeoaa  p«bBoslioii~> 
none  taking  so  actiye  a  part  hi  the  inTestigsdon  as  the  Hon.  David  L.  BwiUn,  ex- 
Governor  of  North  Carolina.!  At  length  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  of  Sooth  Oarofinn, 
diBcoyered  in  the  Charleston  Library,  a  copy  of  the  ^'Sonth  Carolina  Gaaette  and 
Country  Journal,*'  dated  **  Tuesday,  June  18th,  lYVftt"  in  which  were  tho  long-toafc 
resolutions. 

Governor  Swain,  in  a  published  addresSi  sayi : ' 

**  Shortly  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  Govenor  Martin's  proekonatloii,  Ju^ 
Sparks,  whUe  engaged  in  historical  investigations  in  London,  fiMnd  la  the  Stele  pe» 
per  oflSce,  an  original  letter  firom  Governor  Martin  to  Lord  Dattaumth,  dated  'North 
Carolina,  Fort  Johnson,  80th  June,  1770,'  from  which  he  eopied  the  fikUowiag  para- 
graph :  *  The  resolves  of  the  committee  of  MeeUenbnrg,  which  your  LordBliip  wiD 
find  in  the  enclosed  nsiMjMijMr,  surpass  all  the  honid  and  treasonable  pabttoatloiie 
that  the  inflammatory  spirits  of  this  continent  have  yetprodnced.  .  •  •  A  copy  of 
these  resolutions,  I  am  informed,  was  sent  off  by  express  to  the  Congress  of  FUI*- 
delphia,  as  soon  as  they  were  passed  by  the  committee.'  Mr.  E^Muiksatatee  that  the 
newspaper  alluded  to,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  fonnd  in  the  office." 

Mr.  Leasing,  however,  states,*  it  is  presnmed  on  Mr.  Bancroft's  authority,  that  the 
latter,  then  American  IGnister  at  London,  had,  before  receiving  IntelUgenoe  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  discovery  in  the  Charieston  Library,  found  a  copy  of  the  same  newspaper 
containing  the  Mecklenburg  resolutions,  whidi  had  been  forwarded  to  Lord  Dart> 
mouth  by  Sir  James  Wright,  then  Governor  of  Georgia,  with'  a  letter  in  which  he 
said:  "By  the  inclosed  paper  your  lordddp  wiU  see  the  extraordinary  roeolies  of 
the  people  of  Charlottetown,  in  Mecklenburg  county ;  and  I  ahouid  not  be  sv»> 
prised  if  the  same  should  be  done  everywhere  dse." 

This  rendered  the  identification  of  the  resolutions  complete.  Colonel  Force  sub- 
sequently found  copies  of  them  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  June  29th,  1776 ;  In 
the  Massachusetts  Spy  of  July  12th,  1775;  and  in  other  contemporaneous  newspa- 
pers of  the  northern  and  southern  States.     The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  these 

resolutions : 

"  Chaslotrtowr,  Mkcklbxbvbo  Oouirrr, 
May  81, 1775. 

*'  This  day  the  Committee  of  the  County  met,  and  passed  the  following  Resolves: 

"  Whereas,  by  an  Address  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  both  Uouses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  February  last,  the  American  Colonies  are  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  actual 
rebellion;  we  conceive  that  all  Laws  and  Commissions  confirmed  by,  or  derived 
from,  the  authority  of  the  King  or  Parliament,  are  annulled  and  vacated,  and  the 
former  civil  Constitution  of  these  Colonies  for  the  present  wholly  suspended.  To  pro- 
vide in  some  degree  for  the  exigencies  of  this  County,  in  the  present  alarming  period, 
we  deem  it  proper  and  necessary  to  pass  the  following  Resolve^,  viz. : 

**  1st.  That  all  Commissions,  civil  and  military,  heretofore  granted  by  the  Crown,  to 
be  exercised  in  these  Colonies,  are  null  and  void,  and  the  Constitution  of  each  par- 
ticular Colony  wholly  suspended. 

**  2d.  That  the  Provincial  Congress  of  each  Province,  under  the  direction  of  the 
great  Continental  Congress,  is  invested  with  all  legislative  and  executive  powers 
within  their  respective  Provinces,  and  that  no  other  legislative  or  executive  power 
docs,  or  can  exist,  at  this  time,  in  any  of  these  Colonies. 

**  Sd.  That  as  all  former  laws  are  now  suspended  in  this  Province,  and  the  Congress 

Vow  President  of  the  Unlvenlty  of  North  Carolina. 

Lecture  delivered  before  the  Uistorical  Society  of  the  UnlTenlty  of  N.  Carolina,  April  L  1898L 

B«e  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  toL  ii.  p.  628,  note. 
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have  not  yet  provided  others,  we  judge  it  necessary,  for  the  better  preserration  of 
good  order,  to  form  certain  rules  and  regulations  for  the  internal  government  of  the 
Countj,  until  laws  shall  be  provided  for  us  by  the  Congress. 

*'  4th.  That  the  inhabitants  of  thb  €k>unty  do  meet  on  a  certain  day  appointed  by 
this  Committee,  and  having  formed  themselves  into  nine  Companies,  to  wit :  eight  in 
the  County,  and  one  in  the  Town  of  Charlotte,  do  choose  a  Colonel  and  other  mili- 
tary officers,  who  shall  hold  and  ezcrdse  their  several  powers  by  virtue  of  this 
choice,  and  independent  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  former  Constitution  of 
this  Province. 

'*  5th.  That  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  administration  of  jus- 
tice, each  of  those  companies  do  choose  fVom  their  own  body  two  discreet  freehold- 
ers, who  shall  bo  empowered  each  by  himself  and  singly,  to  decide  and  determine 
all  matters  of  controversy  arising  within  said  Company,  under  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings ;  and  jointly  and  together  all  controversies  under  the  sum  of  forty  shillings ; 
yet  so  as  that  their  decisions  may  admit  of  appeal  to  the  Convention  of  the  select 
men  of  the  County ;  and  also,  that  any  one  of  these  men  shall  have  power  to  exam- 
ine and  commit  to  confinement  persons  accused  of  petit  larceny. 

**  6th.  That  those  two  select  men  thus  chosen,  do  jointly  and  together  choose 
from  the  body  of  their  particuUr  company,  two  persons  properly  qualified  to  act  as 
constables,  who  may  assist  them  in  the  execution  of  their  office. 

''7th.  That  upon  the  complaint  of  any  persons  to  either  of  these  select  men,  he 
do  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  the  Constable,  commanding  him  to  bring  the  aggres- 
sor before  him  or  them,  to  answer  said  complaint. 

*'  8th.  That  these  eighteen  select  men  thus  appointed,  do  meet  every  third  Thurs- 
day in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  at  the  Courthouse  in  Charlotte,  to  hear 
and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy  for  sums  exceeding  forty  shillings,  also 
appeals ;  and  in  case  of  felony,  to  commit  the  person  or  persons  convicted  thereof 
to  close  confinement,  until  the  Provincial  Congress  shall  provide  and  establish  laws 
and  modes  of  proceeding  in  all  such  cases. 

"  9th.  That  these  eighteen  select  men,  thus  convened,  do  choose  a  clerk  to  record 
the  transactions  of  said  Convention ;  and  that  said  clerk,  upon  the  application  of 
any  person  or  persons  aggrieved,  do  issue  his  warrant  to  one  of  the  constables  of 
the  Company  to  which  the  offender  belongs,  directing  said  Constable  to  summons 
and  warn  said  offender  to  appear  before  the  Convention  at  their  next  sitting,  to 
answer  the  aforesaid  complaint. 

''  10th.  That  any  person  making  complaint  upon  oath  to  the  Clerk  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Convention,  that  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  any  person  or  persons 
indebted  to  him  in  a  sum  above  forty  shillings,  intend  clandestinely  to  withdraw 
from  the  County  without  paying  such  debt,  the  Clerk  or  such  member  shall  issue  his 
warrant  to  the  Constable  commanding  him  to  take  said  person  or  persons  into  safe 
custody,  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  Convention. 

"  nth.  That  when  a  debtor  for  a  sum  below  forty  shillings  shall  abscond  and 
leave  the  County,  the  warrant  granted  as  aforesaid  shall  extend  to  any  goods  or 
chattels  of  said  debtor  as  may  be  found,  and  such  goods  or  chattels  be  seized  and 
held  in  custody  by  the  Constable  for  the  space  of  thirty  days ;  in  which  time,  if  the 
debtor  fail  to  return  and  discharge  the  debt,  the  Constable  shall  return  the  warrant 
to  one  of  the  select  men  of  the  Company,  where  the  goods  are  found,  who  shall  issue 
orders  to  tne  Constable  to  sell  such  part  of  said  goods  as  shall  amount  to  the  sum 
due ;  that  when  the  debt  exceeds  forty  shillings,  the  return  shall  be  made  to  the 
Convention,  who  shall  issue  orders  for  sale. 

VOL.  III. — 3? 
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"  12th.  That  all  reedren  and  collectors  of  qtdt-rentay  pablio  tnd  county  tasM,  do 
pay  the  same  into  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  this  Committee,  to  be  by  tbem  dis- 
bursed, as  the  public  exigencies  may  reqidre ;  and  that  such  reoelTers  and  coQecton 
proceed  no  farther  in  their  office,  until  they  be  approTed  of  by,  and  hare  gtven  to 
this  Conunittee  good  and  sufficient  security  for  a  fidthM  return  of  such  moneys  when 
collected. 

*<  18th.  That  the  Committee  be  accountable  to  the  County  for  the  appBfeation  of 
all  moneys  receiyed  from  such  pubUo  officers. 

**  14th.  That  all  these  officers  hold  their  oommissiona  during  the  ideasore  of  their 
sereral  constituents. 

'^^  15th.  That  this  Committee  wQl  sustain  all  damages  that  hereafter  maj  aeerao 
to  all  or  any  of  these  officers  thus  appointed  and  thus  acting,  on  account  of  tlMlr 
obedience  and  conformity  to  these  ResolTes. 

'*  16th.  That  whatsocTer  person  shall  hereafter  receire  a  Conmuanon  firom  Hio 
Crown,  or  attempt  to  exercise  any  such  Commisdon  heretofore  recelTed,  sihali  bo 
deemed  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and  upon  information  being  made  to  tho  Oaptain 
of  the  Company  in  which  he  resides,  the  said  Company  shall  cause  him  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  conreyed  before  the  two  select  men  of  the  said  Company,  who,  upon 
proof  of  the  fact,  shall  commit  1dm,  the  sdd  oflbnder,  to  safe  custody  unUI  the  aezi 
sitting  of  the  Committee,  who  shall  desl  with  him  as  prudence  may  direct. 

**  17th.  That  any  person  refusing  to  yield  obedience  to  the  sboTe  ResoWcs  shall 
be  considered  equally  criminal,  and  liaUe  to  the  asme  punishment  as  the  oflbnders 
last  aboTe  mentioned. 

"  18th.  That  these  ResoWes  be  in  foU  force  and  virtue  until  instructions  from 
the  ProTindal  Congress,  regulating  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  Frorinoe,  shall  provide 
otherwise,  or  the  legislatiye  body  of  Great  Britain  resign  its  unjust  and  aiUtraiy 
pretensions  with  respect  to  America. 

**  19th.  That  the  eight  militia  companies  in  the  County  provide  themselves  wiA 
proper  arms-  and  accoutrements,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  execute  the 
commands  and  directions  of  the  General  Congress  of  this  Province  and  of  this 
Committee. 

**  20th.  That  the  Committee  appoint  Colonel  Thomas  Folic  and  Dr.  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy to  purchase  300  lbs.  of  powder,  600  lbs.  of  lead,  and  1000  flints  for  the  use  of 
the  militia  of  this  County,  and  deposit  the  same  in  such  place  as  the  Committee  may 

hereafter  direct. 

"  Signed  by  order  of  the  Comnuttee, 

'^Ephhaim  Bretard, 

"  Clerk  of  Committee."  * 

This  document,  it  will  be  observed,  is  dated  eleven  days  later  than  Mr.  Alexan* 
der's  copy  of  tho  resolutions,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  hypothesis  that  two 
separate  declarations  or  manifestos  of  independence  were  issued  by  the  Mecklen* 
burg  Committee — the  one  on  the  20th,  and  the  other  on  the  Slst  of  the  same  month. 

In  favor  of  this  view  is  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witncsser  published  by  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature  in  the  *^  State  pamphlet."  But  out  of  nearly  twenty  of 
these  persons  less  than  half  mention  the  date  of  the  meeting,  and  among  those  who 
omit  it  are  Captain  Jack,  who  bore  the  resolutions  to  Congress,  and  John  Davidson, 
the  last  surviving  member  of  the  Committee  who  issued  the  manifestos.  Of  those 
who  name  the  date  of  the  20th,  nearly  all  add  something  which  shows  that  they  felt 

1  We  take  our  copy  of  this  paper  from  N.  C.  UniTenity  Magaxlne,  Hay,  18S8. 
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iho  uncertaintj  which  we  should  expect  credible  men  to  feel  in  testifying  to  bucq  & 
fact  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century.  Thus  General  Graham  says,  "  as  well  as  he 
can  recollect  after  the  lapse  of  fifty-five  years."  George  Graham,  William  Hutchin- 
son, Jonas  Clark,  and  Robert  Robinson  (all  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg  county)  say 
"to  the  best  of  their  recollection  and  belief."  Rev.  H.  Hunter  rests  his  recol- 
lection on  a  circumstance  which,  by  his  own  showing,  would  bring  the  date  of  the 
declaration  nearer  to  the  81st  than  the  20th — but  on  neither  day.  None  of  the  wit- 
nesses remember  two  declarations.  One  of  them  (John  Simeson)  states  that  the 
resolutions  contained  an  order  that  Colonel  Polk,  John  Phifer,  and  Joseph  Kennedy 
should  secure  miUtary  stores,  etc.  The  resolutions  of  the  31st  contain  such  an  order 
to  Colonel  Polk  and  Joseph  Kennedy ;  those  of  the  20th  contain  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  North  Carolina  University  Magazine  says  (while  enumerating  the  argu- 
ments of  objectors  to  the  resolutions  of  the  20th),  "  We  have  not  the  letters  which 
asked  for  the  recollections  of  these  gentlemen  [the  witnesses  whose  testimony  is 
given  in  the  State  pamphlet].  Perhaps  they  contained  leading  questions  and  sug- 
gested dates,  events,  names,  etc.,  etc."  There  is  a  more  general,  and  it  seems  to  us  a 
very  obvious  solution,  however,  which  puts  the  fairness  not  only  of  the  witnesses  but 
of  the  questioners  beyond  necessary  suspicion.  When  these  interrogatories  were  made 
and  answered,  there  was  no  controversy  as  to  the  precise  date  of  the  Mecklenburg 
resolutions.  The  real  question  then  was,  were  euc/i-  resolutions  passed  a  year  or 
more  anterior  to  the  National  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  so,  all  parties  then 
naturally  took  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Alexander's  copy  gave  the  correct  date. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  comment  on  the  degree  of  actual  identification  which  a 
particular  paper  can  derive  from  recollections  of  so  old  date,  ana  drawn  out  under 
such  circumstances,  as  those  given  in  the  testimony  published  in  the  North  Carolina 
State  pamphlet,  with  a  single  exception.  That  exception  is  the  declaration  of  Gov- 
ernor Montfort  Stokes,  already  mentioned,  that  in  1793  he  saw  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  20th,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Williamson. 

Governor  Stokes  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  honor,  and  vro  have  a 
manuscript  letter  lying  before  us  from  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  saying  that  ho 
had  a  remarkably  retentive  memory.  His  testimony  is  certainly  important  in  one 
view.  It  puts  the  good  faith  of  John  McNitt  Alexander  beyond  all  reasonable 
suspicion.  But  Governor  Stokes's  recollections  are  thirty-eight  years  old.  He,  like 
the  other  witnesses,  was  aware  of  no  issue  as  to  the  paper,  provided  it  could  be 
sliown  that  a  paper  of  similar  tenor  was  a  genuine  record  of  proceedings  in  Meck- 
lenburg in  May,  1775.  But  if  it  could  be  shown  that  Governor  Stokes's  memory 
was  so  remarkably  retentive  as  to  preserve  for  thirty-eight  years  the  precise  icordt 
of  the  document,  does  not  his  testimony  prove  too  much  ?  It  proves  tlmt  a  docu- 
ment was,  ipsissirna  verba^  a  copy  of  another,  when  the  maker  of  it  claimed  no  s\icb 
thing — when  he  only  claimed  that  it  contained  the  same  substance.* 

Tiie  intrinsic  evidence  furnished  by  the  two  manifestos  would  of  itself  be  con- 
clusive on  the  question  under  discussion.  We  shall  only  rapidly  allude  to  a  few  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these. 

1.  Both  documents,  if  genuine  xficords,  give  the  resolutions  of  the  same  repre- 
sentative body,  publicly  assembled  to  act,  and  vested  with  unlimited  authority.  The 
resolutions  of  May  Slst  are  conceded  on  all  sides  to  bo  genuine  record.-^.  If  those 
of  the  20th  also  are,  it  follows : 

2.  That  the  Mecklenburg  committee  at  the  first-named  date,  after  a  public 

»  Of  course  this  remark  reipecUng  Ctovemor  Stokes's  testimony,  would  apply  equall.r  to  the 
tridence  of  all  the  witnenei  who  tettlijr  to  the  identitj  of  the  papers. 
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diflcua^on  and  two  days  sittiiig,*  formally  abrogated  tha  Britiah  kwa  tlimi  in  faw  b 
the  county,  Tacated  the  offices  held  under  the  crown,  and  filled  them  by  their  «m 
authority,  organized  a  goremment,  and  made  pnhUo  prodamation  of  tida  Ihoft  bcfim 
assembled  thonsanda— and  then  met,  eleyen  days  afterward  (fimehm  9fUi9  mthstm 
the  $ame  aete  of  sorereign  authority  were  concerned)  and  did  the  whofa  tiling  otv 
again  I  On  the  second  occasion  they  abrogated  laws  wldeh  had  been  elient  dayi 
abrogated — ^racated  offices  which  had  been  eleven  days  vacated,  and  filled  by  m  new 
appointment — and  again  organised  an  entire  new  gorermnent  I  No  reeeone  for  this 
unprecedented  and  anomalous  second  action  are  giren ;  nor  is  the  pietieua  eetei 
even  alloded  to  in  the  records  kept  on  the  occsjdon. 

8.  A  cloud  of  witnesses  remember  the  first  proceedings,  (and  aone  hftve  tlMM|^ 
even  the  exact  kmguagt  and  4aU  of  the  manifesto  then  adopCed)|  and  hsve  wttstjy 
forgotten  the  second  proceedings,  an  aecount  of  which  was  oonteaipoiwwQH^ 
printed  and  published  in  their  State.  And  not  the  remotest  eontemponneoae  ala- 
sion  to  those  of  the  20th,  publicly  prodaimed  to  assembled  thouaandSi  eea  be  Ibod 
in  the  newspapers  which  published  those  of  the  81st. 

4.  The  first  document  declares  independence  unconditionally— the  eeeend 
"  the  legisIaUTe  body  of  great  Britain  resign  its  m^nst  and  arbiteafy 
sions  with  respect  to  America."    Did  the  comnuttee,  after  inenrring  aU  tbe  deagsr, 
recede  to  any  extent  from  their  previoos  action? 

5.  The  reasons  assigned  for  independence  in  the  two  doenmenle  ere  BOi  As 
same.  Those  in  the  resdutions  of  the  81st,  conform  better  to  circometeiioee  tiw— 
to  haye  existed  in  Mecklenburg  and  to  haTe  operated  on  the  minds  of  ntmf  of  the 
most  decided  whigs.' 

6.  The  ciril  orgaidiations  eflbcted,  as  already  hinted,  by  the  two 
were  dilferent.  By  the  first,  aD  military  officers  who  acquiesced  in  the 
were  reinstated,  and  the  conmiittee  declared  thenueltei  Justices  of  the  peace.  B|y 
the  second,  without  any  reference  being  made  to  these  new  appointments,  or  any 
reasons  assigned  for,  or  mention  made  of  vacating  thet/iy  new  elections  were  ordered, 
for  filling  all  military  and  civil  offices  by  a  popular  vote.  f^ 

7.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  John  Simcson  testifies  to  occurrences  recorded 
in  the  second  and  not  in  the  first  resolutions.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  a  critical 
ainalysis  of  all  the  testimony  in  the  State  pamphlet,  considered  in  reference  to  &cts 
now  settled,  would  almost  establish  the' conclusion,  without  other  evidence,  that  the 
witnesses  were  speaking  of  events  which  took  place  later  than  May  20th.  But  we 
shall  not  stop  to  enter  upon  such  an  analysis. 

8.  It  is  claimed  in  all  the  accounts  of  both  meetings,  that  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard 
drafted  the  resolutions.  Passing  over  the  other  discrepancies,  there  is  a  mazufest 
and  utter  difTerencc  in  their  literary  style.  Did  Doctor  Brevard's  whole  style  change 
m  eleven  days?  He  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  have  been  a  graduate  of  Princeton — 
2n  elegant  scholar — a  man  of  talents.  Did  he  who  wrote  with  such  nice  propriety, 
both  of  construction  and  language,  on  the  81st,  eleven  days  earlier,  deliberately  pre- 
pare for  public  proclamation  a  document  of  transcendent  importance,  into  which 
he  introduced  such  phraseology  as  an  *^^ unchartered  invasion,^'  an  invasion  "as 
claimed  by  Great  Britain,"  "  it  is  further  decreed^''^  etc.,  etc. — such  a  constructed 

'  It  appears  from  Mr.  Alexander's  manuscript  accompanjlng  his  resolutions,  and  by  the  stasc> 
ueat?  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  meeting  was  for  two  days. 

^'  They  had  taken  oaths  during  the  Regulation  troubles  not  to  bear  arms  against  his  Majesty's 
Kovernment.  It  is  In  proof  that  this  topic  was  discussed  when  the  manifesto  of  Independence  was 
'.r.'^Ier  consideration,  and  that  it  was  determined  that  inasmuch  as  his  Majesty  bad  declared  the 
people  out  of  his  protection,  allegiance  ceased,  and  that  their  oaths  were  no  longer  binding.  The 
regulations  of  the  81st  are  obyiously  drawn  to  meet  this  view. 
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sentence  as  that  which  forms  the  fourth  Alexander  resolution — such  an  extravagaut 
and  bungling  imitation  throughout  of  the  tautologies  of  legal  instruments?  And 
how  happened  he  in  the  second  paper  to  omit  those  collocations  of  words  which 
were  afterwards  thought  fine  enough  to  be  borrowed  into  the  national  Declaration  of 
Independence  I 

9.  And  how  came  Dr.  Brevard*s  style  on  the  20th,  so  unlike  his  own,  to  bear 
such  a  striking  resemblance  to  J.  McN.  Alexander's ;  to  exhibit  the  same  method  of 
frequently  presenting  several  verbs  and  nouns  to  express  the  same  action  or  thing ; 
to  give  some  of  the  same  peculiar  words ;  to  present  the  same  ambitious,  forcible, 
but  inaccurate  diction ;  and  in  a  word,  to  have  the  same  ring  throughout* 

The  bravo  and  true  old  man  was  graduated  among  battles  and  stirring  events, 
instead  of  the  classic  halls  of  Princeton.  Ho  gave  his  recollections  honestly,  but 
he  confounded  the  proceedings  of  different  meetings,  and  his  memory  uncon- 
sciously  blended  the  familiar  phrases  of  a  later  declaration  with  that  of  Mecklenburg. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  however,  to  believe  that  such  a  man  would  have  fancied  that 
he  had  been  the  secretary  of  a  meeting  on  such  a  momentous  tuhject^  without  some 
foundation  for  the  belief.  We  are  inclined  to  conjecture  that  there  was  a  poptdar 
meeting  at  Charlottetown  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  where  discussion  was 
had  on  the  subject  of  independence,  and  probably  some  more  or  less  explicit  under> 
standing  arrived  at,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  committee's  action  on  the  81st. 
If  so,  we  make  no  doubt  that  J.  McN.  Alexander  was  secretary  of  that  meeting.  Ho 
probably,  in  that  case,  recorded  the  proceedings,  and  among  them  some  resolution 
or  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  throwing  off  the  British  yoke.  It  would 
be  more  natural  to  suppose  that  such  a  popular  expression  preceded  the  all-im- 
portant and  decisive  action  of  the  committee,  than  to  suppose  the  latter  acted  with- 
out such  an  expression.  The  same  men  figured  in  both  meetings.  The  Polks,  tho 
Alexanders,  the  Brevards,  the  Balches,  the  Averys,  the  Grahams,  the  Kennons,  the 
Morrisons,  etc^^iU  the  leaders  of  the  unflinching  Scotch  Whigs  of  Mecklenburg — 
were  on  the  ground,  and  advocated  their  views.  It  was  in  attempting  to  remember 
the  records  of  that  meeting,  destroyed  by  fire,  that  John  McN.  Alexander,  then  an 
old  man,  fell  into  the  errors  we  have  named.  Is  this  not  a  reasonable — ^tho  mo>: 
reasonable — conjecture  f 

We  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Bancroft  with  an  inspection  of  the  proof-sheets  of 
his  forthcoming  volume  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  where  allusion  is  made 
to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence.    It  is  known  that  he  has  carefully 

1  For  example,  Mr.  Alexander  wrlt^ : 

**  Conformably  to  these  principles,  Colonel  Thomai  Polk,  throagh  solicitation,  issued  an  order  to 
each  captain's  company  in  the  County  of  Mecklenburg  (then  comprising  the  present  County  of  Cabar- 
rus), directing  each  militia  company  to  elect  two  persons,  and  delegate  to  them  ample  power  to  devlvc 
ways  and  means  to  aid  and  assist  Uieir  suffering  brethren  in  Boston,  and  also  generally  to  adopt 
mea:«ure8  to  extricate  themselves  firom  the  impehding  storm,  and  to  secure  unimpaired  thei:- 
inalltnabU  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties,  f^om  the  dominant  grasp  of  British  imposition  ani 
tyranny. 

"  In  conformity  to  said  order,  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1770,  the  said  delegation  met  in  Char- 
lotte, vested  with  unlimited  powers;  at  which  time  official  news  by  express  arrived  of  the  buttle  rf 
Lexington  on  that  day  of  the  preceding  month.  Every  delegate  felt  the  value  and  inipurtunce  of 
the  prize,  and  the  awful  and  solemn  crisis  which  had  arrived;  every  bosom  swelled  with  indignutir  n 
at  the  malice,  inveteracy,  and  Insatiable  revenge  developed  in  the  late  attack  at  Lexington.  1  h-^ 
universal  sentiment  was :  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that  popular  harangues  or  resolves,  tliat  po^iu- 
lar  vapor  will  avert  the  storm,  or  vanquish  our  common  enemy;  let  us  deliberate ;  let  us  calciilato 
the  issue — the  probable  result;  and  then  let  us  act  with  energy,  as  brethren  leagued  t^  preserve  ou. 
property,  our  Uves,  and,  what  is  still  more  endearing,  the  liberties  of  America. 

******* 

"  A  number  of  by-laws  were  also  added,  merely  to  protect  the  OMOcicUion  from  confusion,  au  J 
to  regulate  thehr  general  conduct  as  citizens.  After  sitting  in  the  court^iouse  all  night,  neithci 
Bleepy,  hungry,  nor  fatigued,  and  after  discussing  every  paragraph,  they  were  all  passed,  sano 
tioned,  and  decreed  unudmonsly,  about  two  o'clock,  ▲.)(■,  May  SOUi. 
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sud  ipociuU;  inveatignted  tbe  suhject.    He  nuJceg  no  aUusisn  to  ftn;  other  meeting 
or  i)«cl(u^tion  than  that  of  3l9t  of  Slay. 

Those  nbo  •risb  a  fulLet  and  mucii  mote  concJncing  espoeition  of  tbla  eubjMi 
tliui  bu  here  been  givea,  vilt  r«ceiTe  it  irhen  a  receul  lecture,  dellTared  hj  fir. 
Grigaby,  at  mchmoad,  sball  be  published. 
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Thru  LttUn  from  itr.  Jeffimon  lo  Franco  Epptt,  hftm-m  the  DKlnrali™  Dfltuk- 
ptruknce  HHil  iht  mij/HiUiott  a/ hit  leal. 

rifnaDOjat*,  Julw  ISM,  t^A 

DiAR  Sir:  Tours  of  tbe  3d  Inn.  ume  to  hand  lo-dn)'.  t  wish  I  eould  br  betiei 
utiBGod  on  the  point  of  Pntty'i  recovery.  I  hud  not  hcurd  from  her  at  all  for  ino 
poits  before,  and  no  letter  trom  herself  dov.  I  wish  it  were  lu  inj  power  to  reUini 
t>7  vBj  of  the  Forest,  as  you  think  it  will  be  impracUcable  for  Ura.  Eppee  lo  trarel 
werer,  it  will  be  lute  in  AoguBt  before  I  can  get  home,  aid 
will  cull  me  down  esHj  in  October,  Tilt  that  time,  therefore,  I  moM 
defer  the  hope  of  seeing  Mrs.  Eppcs  and  yourself.  Admiral  Ilowc  is  himself  arrired 
at  Xew  York,  and  two  or  tliree  Tesscls,  supposed  to  be  of  bis  fleet,  were  coming  iq. 
The  whole  is  eipected  doily. 

Washington's  numbers  are  greatly  increased,  but  wo  do  not  know  them  exactly. 
I  imo^ne  ho  muse  hare  from  30  to  Sfi,000  by  this  time.  Tlie  enetoy  the  other  day 
ordered  two  of  their  men-of-war  to  hoist  anchor  and  piieU  by  our  haticrics  up  the 
Hudson  Rircr.  Both  wind  and  tide  were  very  fair.  Tbey  passed  all  the  batteriet 
with  ease,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  without  Teceiring  material  damage;  though  there 
was  an  incessant  fire  kept  up  on  t)iem.  This  experiment  of  theirs,  I  suppose,  ia  a 
prelude  to  the  passage  of  their  whole  fleet,  and  seems  to  indicate  an  intention  of 
hailing  ahore  Kcw  York.  I  imagiue  General  Washington,  finding  he  cannot  pre- 
vent their  going  up  the  river,  will  prepare  to  amuse  them  wherever  tbey  sbkll  go. 

Our  army  from  Canada  is  now  at  Crown  Point,  but  stiU  one  half  down  with  the 
gmallpoj;.  You  oak  about  Arnold's  behavior  at  the  Cedars.  It  waa  this.  The 
acoundrel,  Major  Buttcrfield,  having  surrendered  three  hundred  and  ninety  men,  io 
a  fort  with  twenty  or  thirty  days'  provision,  and  ammnnitioo  enough,  to  about  forty 
regulars,  one  hundred  Canadians,  and  five  hundred  lodians,  before  he  had  lost  a  single 
man — and  Itaj.  Sherburne,  who  was  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  fort  with  one  hnndred 
men,  having,  after  bravely  engaging  the  enemy  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  killing 
twenty  of  them  and  losing  twelve  of  bis  own,  been  surrounded  by  them,  and  taken 
pri.Eoaers  also — Gen.  Arnold  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  prepared 
to  attack  them.  His  numbers  I  know  not,  but  believe  they  were  about  equal  lo  the 
fnemy.  Capt.  Foster,  commander  of  the  king's  troops,  sent  over  a  flag  to  liim,  pro- 
f  Oiing  an  exchange  of  prisoners  for  as  many  of  the  king's  in  our  poaseasioo,  and, 
ooreoTcr,  informed  Arnold  that  if  he  should  attack,  the  Indians  would  put  every 
man  of  the  prisoners  to  death.  Arnold  refused,  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  it  be- 
ing now  in  the  night,  it  was  determined  to  attack  next  morning.  A  second  flag 
caine  over ;  he  again  reOised,  though  io  an  excruciating  situation,  as  he  law  the  en- 
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em  J  were  in  earnest  about  klUing  the  prisoners.  His  men,  too,  began  to  be  impor- 
tunate for  the  recovery  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  A  third  flag  came,  the  men  grew 
more  clamorous,  and  Arnold,  now  almost  raying  with  rage  and  compassion,  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  the  exchange  and  six  days  suspension  of  hostilities,  Foster  de- 
claring he  had  not  boats  to  deliver  them  in  less  time.  However,  he  did  deliver 
them  so  much  sooner  as  that  before  the  six  days  were  expired,  himself  and  party  had 
fled  out  of  all  reach.  Arnold  then  retired  to  Montreal  Tou  have  long  before  this 
heard  of  Gen.  Thompson*s  defeat.  The  truth  of  that  matter  has  never  appeared  till 
lately.  You  will  see  it  in  the  public  papers.  No  men  on  earth  ever  behaved  better 
than  ours  did.  The  enemy  behaved  dastardly.  Col.  Allen  (who  was  in  the  engage- 
ment) assured  me  this  day,  that  such  was  the  situation  of  our  men,  half  way  up  to 
the  thighs  in  mud  for  several  hours,  that  five  hundred  men  of  spirit  must  have  taken 
the  whole ;  yet  the  enemy  were  repulsed  several  times,  and  our  people  had  time  to 
extricate  themselves  and  come  off.  It  is  believed  the  enemy  suffered  considerably. 
The  above  account  of  Arnold's  affair  you  may  rely  on,  as  I  was  one  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  Into  the  whole  of  that  matter,  and  have  it  from  those  who  were 
in  the  whole  transaction,  and  were  taken  prisoners. 

My  sincere  affections  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  and  adieu, 

Tu.  Jefferson. 

Frakcis  Eppis,  Esq. 

In  Charles  Citj. 

PHiLiTELpnix,  July  88, 1778. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  nothing  new  here  now  but  from  the  southward.  The  suc- 
cesses there  I  hope  will  prove  valuable  here,  by  giving  new  spirit  to  our  people.  The 
ill  successes  in  Canada  had  depressed  the  minds  of  many ;  when  we  shall  hear  the  last 
of  them  I  know  not;  everybody  had  supposed  Crown  Point  would  be  a  certain  stand 
for  them,  but  they  have  retreated  from  that  to  Ticonderoga,  against  everything 
which  in  my  eye  wears  the  shape  of  reason.  When  I  wrote  you  last,  we  were 
deceived  in  General  Washington's  numbers.  By  a  return  which  came  to  hand  a  day 
or  two  after,  he  then  had  but  16,000  effective  men.  His  reinforcements  have  come 
in  pretty  well  since.  The  flying  camp  in  the  Jerseys  under  General  Mercer  begins  to 
form,  but  not  as  fast  as  exigencies  require.  The  Congress  have,  therefore,  been 
obliged  to  send  for  two  of  our  battalions  from  Virginia.  I  hope  that  country  is  per- 
fectly safe  now ;  and  if  it  is,  it  seemed  hardly  right  that  she  should  not  contribute  a 
man  to  an  army  of  40,000,  and  an  army  too  on  which  was  to  depend  the  decision  of 
all  our  rights.  Lord  Howe's  fleet  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  first  division  sailed  five 
days  before  he  did,  but  report  says  it  was  scattered  by  a  storm.  This  seems 
probable,  as  Lord  Howe  had  a  long  passage.  The  two  other  divisions  were  not 
sailed  when  he  came  away.  I  do  not  expect  his  army  will  be  hero  and  fit  for  action 
till  the  middle  or  last  of  August ;  in  the  meantime,  if  Mercer's  camp  could  be  formed 
with  the  expedition  it  merits,  it  might  be  possible  to  attack  the  present  force  from 
the  Jersey  side  of  Staten  Island,  and  get  rid  of  that  beforehand ;  the  militia  go  in 
freely,  considering  they  leave  their  harvest  to  rot  in  the  field. 

I  have  received  no  letter  this  week,  which  lays  me  under  great  anxiety.    I  shall 

leave  this  place  about  the  11th  of  next  month.    Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Eppos,  and 

tell  her  that  when  both  you  and  Patty  fail  to  write  to  me,  I  think  I  shall  not  be 

unreasonable  in  insisting  she  shall.    I  am,  dear  sir. 

Tours  affectionately, 

Th.  Jefferson. 
To  Fbaxcis  Eppis,  Etq.  '^ 
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Philaoelphu,  Auff.  9th^  1778. 
Dear  Sir  :  As  GoL  Harrison  was  about  to  have  some  things  packed,  I  set  oat 
upon  the  execution  of  your  glass  commission,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  whole 
glass  stores  of  the  city  could  not  make  out  anything  like  what  you  desired.  I  there- 
fore did  what  I  thought  would  be  best,  imagining  you  wanted  the  number  you  men- 
tioned at  any  event,  and  that  not  being  able  to  get  them  of  that  form,  you  would 
take  them  of  any  other.  I  therefore  got  4  pint  cans,  10s. ;  2  quart  do.  Ss. ;  and 
6  half-pint  tumblers,  6b.,  aU  of  double  flint.  8o  that  there  still  remains  in  my 
hands  £4  16s.,  Pennsylva  curr^i^. 

Tour  teckle  is  not  yet  come.    It  seems  the  man  who  had  pronused  to  sell  it  to 
the  gentleman  I  employed  to  get  it,  now  raises  some  difficulties  cither  to  get  off 
others  which  he  calls  the  set,  or  to  enhance  the  price.    However,  the  gentleman  still 
expects  it,  and  I  am  after  him  every  day  for  it    Our  galleys  at  New  York  have 
had  a  smart  engagement  with  the  men-of-war  which  went  up  the  river;    it  is 
believed  the  enemy  suffered  a  good  deal.    The  galleys  are  much  injured,  though  we 
lost  but  two  men.    The  commander  writes  us  word  he  retired,  that  he  might  go  and 
give  them  another  drubbing,  which  in  plain  English  meant,  I  suppose,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire.    Gen.  Washington  commends  the  behavior  of  the  men  much. 
They  lay  pretty  close  to  the  enemy,  and  two  of  the  galleys  were  exposed  to  the 
broadside  of  their  ships  almost  the  whole  time.    The  damage  done  them  proves  they 
were  in  a  warm  situation.    Madison  (of  the  college)  and  one  Johnson,  of  Augusta, 
were  coming  passengers  in  the  New  York  packet ;  they  were  attacked  by  one  of  our 
armed  vessels,  and  nothing  but  the  intervention  of  night  prevented  the  packet  being 
taken.    She  is  arrived  at  New  York,  and  they  permitted  to  come  home.     In  a  letter 
by  them,  we  have  intelligence  that  the  French  ministry  is  changed,  the  pacific  men 
turned  out,  and  those  who  are  for  war,  with  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  at  their  head,  are 
taken  in.     Wo  have  also  the  king^s  speech  on  the  prorogation  of  parliament, 
declaring  he  will  see  it  out  with  us  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  South  Carolina  army  with  Chnton  Sr.,  arrived  at  Staten  Island  last  week, 
one  of  their  transports,  with  6  companies  of  Ilighlanders,  having  first  fallen  into 
General  Lee's  hands.  They  now  make  Lord  Uowe  12,000  strong.  With  this  force 
he  is  preparing  to  attack.  He  is  embarking  his  cannon ;  has  launched  8  galley^ 
and  formed  his  men-of-war  into  line  of  battle.  From  these  circumstances,  it  is 
believed  the  attack  of  New  York  will  be  within  three  or  four  days.  They  exj>ect 
with  the  utmost  confidence  to  carry  it,  as  they  consider  our  army  but  as  a  rude 
undisciplined  rabble.  I  hope  they  will  find  it  a  Bunker's  Hill  rabble.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  appearances  of  attack,  there  arc  some  who  believe,  and  with  appearance 
of  reason,  that  these  measures  are  taken  by  the  enemy  to  secure  themselves  and  not 
to  attack  us.  A  little  time  will  shew.  General  Arnold  (a  fine  sailor)  has  undertaken 
to  command  our  fleet  on  the  lakes.  The  enemy  are  fortifying  Oswego,  and  I  believe 
our  army  there,  when  recovered  from  their  sickness,  will  find  they  have  lost  a  good 
campaign,  though  they  have  ha'd  no  battle  of  moment. 

My  love  to  Mrs.  Eppcs.  I  hope  my  letter  by  last  post  got  there  time  enough  to 
stay  Patty  with  her  awhile  longer.     Adieu. 

Tn.  Jeffersos. 

Francis  Eppes,  Esq., 

At  the  Forest, 

By  favor  of  Col.  Ilanison. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  IV.— Vol.  I.  p.  282. 
BrtUbhaw's  Suppoiiiitiout  Epitaph* 

Mr.  Trist^s  Memoranda  proceed  as  follows : 

**  The  epitaph  on  Bradshaw,  written  on  a  narrow  slip  of  thin  paper,  was  a  fine 
specimen.  This  has  gone  to  France,  through  Gen.  La  Fayette,  for  M.  De  Lyon,  a 
young  friend  of  his  who  accompanied  him  on  his  triumphal  visit  to  our  country,  and 
was  with  him  at  Monticello.  De  Lyon  (who  afterwards  did  his  part  in  the  *  three 
days  *)  having  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  possess  a  piece  of  Mr.  J.'s  MS.,  I  had 
promised  to  malce  his  wish  known  at  some  suitable  moment.  But,  having  postponed 
doing  so  until  too  late,  and  being  struck  with  the  appropriateness  of  this  epitaph  as 
a  present  for  a  pupil  of  La  Fayette  (and,  through  him,  to  the  mind  of  *  Young 
France*),  I  asked  and  obtained  Mr.  Randolph's  consent  to  its  receiving  that 
destination. 

**  *Tis  evident,  that  the  motto  which  we  find  on  one  of  Mr.  J.*s  seals  was  taken  from 
this  epitaph,  which,  as  we  see  from  the  note  appended  thereto,  was  supposed  to  be 
one  of  Dr.  Franklin's  spirit-ttirring  inspirations." 

1776. 

**  The  following  inscription  was  made  out,  three  years  ago,  on  the  canncm,  near 
which  the  ashes  of  President  Bradshaw  were  lodged,  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  near 
Martha  Bay,  in  Jamaica,  to  avoid  the  rage  against  the  Regicides  exhibited  at  the 
Restoration : 

Stranger  I 

Ere  thou  pass,  contemplate  this  cannon,  nor  regardless  be  told 

That  near  its  base  lies  deposited 

the  Dust  of 

John  Bradshaw  : 

Who,  nobly  superior  to  all  selfish  regards. 

Despising  alike  the  pageantry  of  courtly  splendour. 

The  blast  of  calumny,  and  the  terrors  of  royal  vengeance, 

presided  in  the  illustrious  band 

of  Heroes  and  Patriots 

who  fairly  and  openly  adjudged 

Charles  Stuart, 

Tyrant  of  England, 

To  a  public  and  exemplary  death : 

Thereby  presenting  to  the  amazed  world. 

And  transmitting  down  through  applauding  ages, 

The  most  glorious  example 

Of  unshaken  virtue,  love  of  freedom,  and  impartial  justice, 

Ever  exhibited  in  the  blood-stained  theatre  of  human  actions. 

Oh  Reader  I 

Pass  not  on,  till  thou  hast  blest  his  memory, 

And  never — ^nevcr  forget. 

That  Rebellion  to  Tyrants  is  Obedience  to  God. 
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"From  mmy  lircumstanocs,  there  ia  reason  10  believe  there  does  not  ei'ist  anj 
Buch  inacriplion  09  llie  nbove,  and  Ihat  it  was  written  bj  Dr.  Franklin,  in  whoae 
bonds  it  iras  first  seen.     [Tlib  note  vas  eriUcntl}'  a  rcmiirt  bj  Mr,  J.  hinuclf.J  " 


APPENDIX  KO.  v.— Vol.  L,  p.  888. 

Tico  Ltllersfrom  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Fnacu  Sppti,  in  17SS. 

PBiuDELraii,  Jan.  14,  ITS). 
DlAB  Sib  :  Tou  irSll  hirdi;  eipect  to  recciTe  k  latter  fraio  mo  U  this  place,  and 
ofaa  Uta  a  date.  TetlhnTe  appreheosiooa  of  being  bcie  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  lon- 
ger, for  though  ready  myself,  some  lime  Nnce,  the  Teasel  in  which  I  go  ia  not  readf . 
Ttstordny's  jiost  brought  no  mnil  from  Virginia.  I  was  not  diuppoinled  in  this,  u 
I  was  prctly  cortnin  that  under  expectation  of  my  being  gone  jou  did  not  write,  I 
bad  cnlerlalncd  some  hope  of  meeting  a  Utter  from  you  on  my  first  arrival  here,  bat 
suppose  the  suine  idea  of  its  not  coming  in  time  prevented  it,  so  that  at  present  I 
have  no  liope  of  hearing  again,  while  on  this  side  viator,  from  yourself  and  Eunil; 
and  those  dear  little  ones  I  bavo  left  with  you.  We  hate  besrd  uothii^  aince  mj 
lut  from  which  the  length  of  my  absence  may  ho  conjectured.  The  last  authentio 
advices  were  of  the  14th  of  October,  but  the  affair  of  Gibraltar  happened  jujrt  then, 
and  the  negotiation  iros  in  aueh  a  state  that  what  had  passed  between  the  negotialon 
iras  at  that  time  tinder  aubtnisslon  to  the  British  (.'ourl  for  their  approbation  or  dis- 
avowal. How  fur  this  would  bo  inflnenced  by  tlieir  good  fortune  at  Gibraltar  is  the 
qucstioD  wliich  the  next  advices  must  certainly  eolvc.  Since  I  came  hero  there  haa 
been  sold  the  Westover  copy  of  Catesby's  llislory  of  Carolina.  It  wo^  held  near 
a  twelvemonth  at  twelve  guineas,  and  at  last  sold  for  teiL  This  aeema  to  fix  That 
should  be  given  for  Ur.  Boiling's  copy.  If  you  can  induce  him  to  let  me  haT«  it, 
which  I  am  very  anxious  for.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  temptation  to  offer  that  the  ten 
gnincas  should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Itoss's  agent  at  Nantes,  where  he  could  lay  them  out 
and  send  the  articles  to  Mr.  Boiling.  Hia  draft  shall  be  paid  on  eight  in  Paris. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  effect  this  by  making  the  proposition  to  Mrs.  Boiling.  Of 
this  your  knowledge  of  the  family  wilt  enable  you  to  Judge.  Be  so  good  as  to  pre- 
sent me  most  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Eppca,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Skipwith,  and  the  two  fami- 
lies, and  believe  me  to  be,  with  very  great  sincerity,  dear  sir. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Tb.  JirruuoK. 

PHn.uiiLrBii,  JfimA  4, 1TB& 
DlAli  Sis  :  In  my  last,  from  Baltimore,  I  informed  you  that  my  voyage  to  Ea- 
ope  was  at  least  suspended  till  further  inteUigence  should  bo  received.  I  returned 
to  this  place  about  four  or  five  days  ago,  Chat  I  might  be  on  the  spot  to  act  ob  shall 
be  ultimately  concluded  by  Congress.  Though  nothing  since  has  come  to  us,  we 
consider  the  event  of  peace  aa  certain  and  speedy.  The  hearing  nothing  is  a  proof 
of  this.  The  French  minister,  the  British  at  Kew  York,  and  Congress,  are  equally 
uninformed.  Tbij  would  not  have  been  the  ease  had  the  conferences  for  peace 
broken  off,  as  has  been  pretended,  or  bad  they  become  languid.  The  packets  and 
dispatch  vessels  are  detained,  doubtless,  on  a  daily  expectation  of  sending  something 
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more  dcfiDitiTe  than  the  signing  of  preliminaries.  Capt.  Baraey  is  Ijing  at  L*Orient 
with  the  Washington,  a  dispatch  Tessel  of  Congress,  ready  to  bring  the  advices  from 
our  plenipotentiaries.  From  these  circumstances,  you  will  judge  that  I  expect  erery 
hour  to  receive  permission  to  return  home.  I  shall  be  here  but  a  very  few  days 
after  this  shall  be  received,  and  expect  to  be  myself  the  bearer  of  the  first 
intelligence  to  you.  There  is  nothing  new  here.  I  hope  by  the  next  post  to  receive 
a  letter  from  you,  though  after  near  three  months*  absence  without  having  ever  heard 
a  word  of  my  dear  little  ones,  I  shall  receive  your  letter  with  fear  and  trembling,  lest 
any  accident  should  have  happened.  This  dread,  I  hope,  will  be  removed.  Patsy  is 
well.  I  hope  Mrs.  Eppes  has  recovered  better  health.  If  my  prayers  would  be  a 
medicine,  she  should  have  them  with  more  fervor  than  they  were  ever  offered  for 
myself.  Present  my  love  to  her  and  the  little  ones,  and  whenever  you  have  an  op- 
portunity, be  80  good  as  to  let  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skipwith  know  that  I  remember  them 
with  affection.    I  am,  dear  sir, 

Tour  sincere  friend, 

Th.  Jiftsbsok. 

Fbakcis  Eppks,  Esq., 

Epplngton,  (near  Richmond.) 
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APPENDIX  NO.  VI.— Vol.  I.,  p.  400. 
SynopsU  of  JeffersotCi  Draft  of  I'MtructionB  for  our  Foreign  MinUicrs^  in  IVS-l. 

1.  Each  party  to  have  the  right  to  carry  and  sell  its  own  merchandise  in  its  own 
bottoms  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  and  from  thence  to  purchase  and  carry  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  other,  paying,  in  both  cases,  only  such  duties  as  are  paid  by  the  most 
favored  nation. 

2.  The  United  States  to  be  allowed  direct  intercourse  on  the  same  conditions  with 
the  American  possessions  (or  certain  free  ports  in  them)  of  European  nations ;  or 
each  to  carry  their  own  merchandise  in  their  own  bottoms  to  the  other. 

3.  In  all  such  treaties,  the  United  States  to  be  considered  as  one  nation,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  federal  compact. 

4.  That  **  it  be  proposed,  but  not  indispensably  required,"  that  in  case  of  war, 
merchants  of  one  country  residing  in  the  other,  have  nine  months  to  collect  their 
debts,  and  the  privilege  of  carrying  off  their  entire  effects :  that  all  unarmed  fisher^ 
men,  cultivators  of  the  earth,  artisans  or  manufacturers,  peaceably  following  their 
employments,  shall  not  be  molested  by  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy,  and  all  things 
necessarily  taken  from  them,  paid  for :  that  merchants  and  traders  be  allowed  to 
pass  freely  :  that  all  privateering  be  abolished. 

5.  That  merchandise  hitherto  denominated  contraband  be  no  longer  subject  to  con- 
fiscation, but  that  it  be  liable  to  be  detauied  by  the  captor,  on  paying  for  such  de- 
tention, or  appropriated  by  him,  on  his  paying  its  current  value  at  its  place  of  desti- 
nation. If  otlier  nations  will  not  consent  to  discontinue  confiscation,  to  obtain  its 
limitation  to  articles  actually  contraband,  and  a  stipulation  that  when  these  are  de- 
livered up,  vessels  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  rest  of  their  cargoes. 

6.  That  whore  either  of  the  contracting  parties  are  at  war  with  a  third  power,  all 
goods  not  contraband,  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  such  third  power,  and  shipped  in 
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Lho  boctomg  or  the  coDtraclbg  part;  not  engaged  in  the  «ir,  ehaJl  pnxa  ft«e  [in 
other  nordi,  "  free  sbips  lo  mute  free  goods."]  Blockides  only  to  eiist  nhere  the 
ossiulmg  poncr  shall  bars  tnken  such  a  station  lis  10  eipOi<e  to  imminent  danger 
ships  eailiag  in  or  out  of  tlie  blockaded  port ;  no  neutral  lo  be  flopped  without  a 
material  and  well-grounded  cauae,  and  prompt  iadomniSistloii  to  be  renoered  when 
CAoaelcgslj  etoppcd. 

T.  Xo  stipulationj  to  bo  made  for  alieng  to  hold  real  properly  in  the  Dnil«d  Slatea, 
but  when  an  alien  la  heir  to  such  property,  he  to  be  allowed  a  reisoiMble  tima  lo  adi 
and  withdraw  the  croceeds  of  the  aamc. 

e.  Treaties  to  be  made  for  a  lerm  not  oiccediug  ten  years. 

0.  Ministers  to  be  allowed  to  extend  treatiea  to  fifteen  years  with  nations  iniriMing 
thereon.     [Other  provisions  follow  of  no  general  ioteiest.} 

Mr,  Jefferson  only  eharcs  with  Dr.  Franklin  the  credit  of  the  novel  proTisioos  here 
proposed  to  be  engrafted  ioto  the  code  of  intaniBtional  law.  In  a  letter  written  butj 
short  period  beiore  his  dentU  (to  J.  Q.  Adams,  March  80, 182fl),  he  declared  tbat  tbe 
proposed  Btipulationa  in  regard  to  privateering,  blockades,  contraband,  and  freedom 
of  the  Gaberies,  had  before  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  that  he  (Jefferson) 
"happened  only  to  have  been  the  inserter  of  them  in  the  first  publie  act  which  gave 
[them]  the  formal  sanction  of  a  public  authority." 
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Mr.  Jffei-soH  la  FrancU  Eppti. 

Paws,  rtb.  S,  ino. 
DtAK  Sib  :  By  the  Uorqnls  Fayette,  wblch  ftnived  here  the  2eth  of  Jan.,  I  n- 
celved  yours  of  Sept.  IBth,  ioforming  me  of  the  illness  of  our  children,  and  at  die 
same  time  one  from  Dr.  Currie,  of  Kov.  20th,  mentioning  Its  fatal  tennination.  It 
it  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  describe  the  situation  of  my  mind ;  it  would  pour  balm 
neither  into  your  wounds  nor  mine;  I  will  therefore  pass  00  from  the  sabjcct.  I 
wrote  you  by  the  lost  pocket,  of  Jan.  ISth,  on  the  subject  of  the  money  which  had 
been  voted  me  by  the  Assembly.  I  find  now,  by  your  letter,  that  it  coaoot  be  re- 
served for  the  purpose  I  had  in  contemplation,  and  therefore  wish  you  to  coll  for 
and  apply  it  as  shall  be  most  requisite,  should  Hr.  Madison  not  have  used  it  as  I 
offered  to  him.  When  I  look  over  the  list  of  my  debts  as  they  stood  at  my  depai^ 
tore  from  Tirginia,  and  consider  that  Eey  baa  had  the  crop  of  I7S3,  and  by  this  timo 
that  of  1V84,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  with  the  aid  abovementioned  from  the  treasury, 
all  very  urging  claims  may  be  salisGed.  I  have  a  lot  in  Kichmoad,  by  the  wktei^ 
Bide,  bought  of  Col.  Byrd,  to  the  sale  of  which  I  should  havo  no  objection;  the 
purchaser  undertaking  to  obtain  the  title  from  Ur.  Carter,  which  has  never  yet  been 
completely  done.  Europe  presents  nothing  new.  We  ore  still  hanging  between 
peace  and  war,  as  heretofore,  unable  to  conjectare  which  will  take  place.  The  depre- 
dations of  the  piratical  States  on  our  commerce  is  the  most  interesting  circumstance 
to  Ds.  This  can  only  be  prevented  by  war  or  tribute.  If  the  latter,  it  will  not  be 
light.  Mr.  Short  is  here,  and  well.  Patsy  enjoys  perfect  health  ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
cover mine.  I  am,  however,  so  much  better  than  I  have  been  that  I  hope  soon  tc 
be  weD-   Perhaps  this  gloomy  and  damp  climate  may  disappoint  my  hopes.    Present 
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me  affectionately  to  Mrs.  Eppes,  who  will  kiss  my  dear,  dear  Polly  for  mc— Oh !  could 
I  do  it  myself!  Give  our  love,  also,  to  the  children,  and  be  assured  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Tour  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

Tn.  Jefferson. 

P.  S. — I  must  beg  the  favor  of  you  never  to  send  a  letter  by  any  conveyance  but 
the  French  packet.  If  your  letters  leave  Richmond  by  the  first  of  the  month,  ad- 
dressed to  the  care  of  Neill  Jamieson,  in  New  York,  they  will  reach  that  in  time  to 
come  by  the  packet  of  that  month ;  and  we  are  sure  of  receiving  them,  submitting 
only  to  their  being  privately  read  by  the  postmaster,  as  is  the  case  in  every  country 
in  Europe ;  should  there  at  any  time  be  anything  which  ought  not  to  be  read  by  any 
other,  it  will  be  necessary  to  desire  Mr.  Jamieson  to  confide  it  to  some  passenger 
who  will  put  it  into  my  own  hand.  By  the  French  packet  I  shall  receive  your  letters 
in  seven  weeks  from  their  date. 

f RiMcis  Eppbs,  Efq. 
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Jeffenon  to  Maduon^  on  the  queBtion^  **  Can  one  generation  of  men  hind  another  f^^ 

Paris,  September  6M,  1789. 

The  question,  whether  one  generation  of  men  has  a  right  to  bind  another,  seems 
never  to  have  been  started  either  on  this  or  our  side  of  the  water.  Yet  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  such  consequences  as  not  only  to  merit  decision,  but  place  also  amoug  the 
fundamental  principles  of  every  gOTemment.  The  course  of  reflection  in  which  we 
are  immersed  here,  on  the  elementary  principles  of  society,  has  presented  this  ques- 
tion to  my  mind ;  and  that  no  such  obligation  can  be  so  transmitted,  I  think  very 
capable  of  proof.  I  set  out  on  this  ground,  which  I  suppose  to  be  self-evident,  that 
the  earth  belongs  in  usufruct  to  the  living ;  that  the  dead  have  neither  powers  nor 
rights  over  it.  The  portion  occupied  by  any  individual  ceases  to  be  his  when  him- 
self ceases  to  be,  and  reverts  to  the  society.  If  the  society  has  formed  no  rules  for 
the  appropriation  of  its  lands  in  severalty,  it  will  be  taken  by  the  first  occupants, 
and  these  will  generally  be  the  wife  and  children  of  the  decedent.  If  they  have 
formed  rules  of  appropriation,  those  rules  may  give  it  to  the  wife  and  children,  or  to 
some  one  of  them,  or  to  the  legatee  of  the  deceased.  So  they  may  give  it  to  his 
creditor.  But  the  child,  the  legatee  or  creditor,  takes  it,  not  by  natural  right,  but 
by  a  law  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  which  he  is  subject.  Then, 
no  man  can,  by  natural  rights  oblige  the  lands  he  occupied,  or  the  persons  who  suc- 
ceed him  in  that  occupation,  to  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  by  him.  For  if  he 
could,  he  might  during  his  own  life,  eat  up  the  usufruct  of  the  lands  for  several 
generations  to  come ;  and  then  the  lands  would  belong  to  the  dead,  and  not  to  the 
living,  which  is  the  reverse  of  our  principle. 

What  is  true  of  every  member  of  the  society,  individually,  is  true  of  them  all 
collectively ;  since  the  rights  of  the  whole  can  be  no  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
rights  of  the  individuals.    To  keep  our  ideas  dear  when  applying  them  to  a  multi- 
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tude,  let  08  rappoae  a  whole  generttion  of  men  to  be  bora  on  the  flame  day,  to  attain 
mature  age  on  the  same  day,  and  to  die  on  the  same  day,  leaving  a  snooeeding 
generation  in  the  moment  of  attidning  their  mature  age,  aD  together.  Let  the  ripe 
age  be  supposed  of  twenty-one  years,  and  their  period  of  life  thirty-four  yeaxs  more, 
that  being  the  arerage  term  ^ven  by  the  biUs  of  mortality  to  persons  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  Each  suocessiT^  generation  would,  in  this  way,  come  and  go  off  the 
stage  at  a  fixed  moment,  as  indlTiduals  do  now.  Then  I  say,  the  earth  bekmge  to 
each  of  these  generaUons  during  its  course,  folly  and  in  its  own  ri^t  The  aecond 
generation  receiyes  it  clear  of  the  debts  and  inoumbranees  of  the  first,  the  third  of 
the  second,  and  so  on.  F6r  if  the  first  could  charge  It  with  a  debt, -then  the  earth 
would  belong  to  the  dead  and  not  to  the  Hving  generation.  Then,  no  generation  can 
contract  debts  greater  than  may  be  paid  during  the  course  of  its  own  ezlstenoe.' 
At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  they  n^y  bind  themselTes  and  their  lands  for  tbirty- 
fbnr  years  to  come ;  at  twenty-two,  for  thirty-three ;  at  twenty-three,  for  thirty-two; 
and  at  fifty-four,  for  one  year  only ;  because  these  are  the  terms  of  Ufe  wUch 
remain  to  them  at  the  respectiye  epochs.  But  a  material  difference  must  be  noted, 
between  the  succession  of  an  indiridual  and  that  of  a  whole  generation.  Individn- 
als  are  parts  only  of  a  society,  sutject  to  the  laws  of  the  whole.  These  laws  may 
appropriate  the  portion  of  land  oecupied  by  a  decedent,  to  his  creditor  rather  than 
to  any  other,  or  to  his  child,  on  condition  he  satisfies  the  creditor.  But  when  a 
whole  generation,  that  is,  the  whole  society,  dies,  as  in  the  case  we  have  supposed, 
and  another  generation  or  society  succeeds,  this  forms  a  whole,  and  there  ia  no 
superior  who  can  give  their  territory  to  a  third  society,  who  may  have  lent  money 
to  their  predecessors,  beyond  their  faculties  of  pa^g. 

What  is  true  of  generations  succeeding  one  another  at  fixed  epochs,  as  has  been 
supposed  for  dearer  conception,  is  true  for  those  renewed  daily,  as  in  the  actual 
course  of  nature.  As  a  majority  of  the  contracting  generation  wiH  continue  in 
being  thirty-four  years,  and  a  new  majority  will  then  come  into  possession,  the 
former  may  extend  their  engagements  to  that  term,  and  no  longer.  The  conclusion, 
then,  is,  that  neither  the  representatives  of  a  nation,  nor  the  whole  nation  itself 
assembled,  can  validly  engage  debts  beyond  what  they  may  pay  in  their  own  time, 
that  is  to  say,  within  thirty-four  years  from  the  date  of  the  engagement. 

To  render  this  conclusion  palpable,  suppose  that  Louis  the  XIV.  and  XV.  had 
contracted  debts  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
milliards,  and  that  the  whole  had  been  contracted  in  Holland.  The  interest  of  this 
sum  would  be  five  hundred  milliards,  which  is  the  whole  rent-roll  or  net  proceeds 
of  the  territory  of  France.  Must  the  present  generation  of  men  have  retired  from 
the  territory  in  which  nature  produces  them,  and  ceded  it  to  the  Dutch  creditors  ? 
No ;  th(?y  have  the  same  rights  over  the  soil  on  which  they  were  produced,  as  the 
preceding  generations  had.  They  derive  these  rights  not  from  them,  but  from 
nature.  They,  then,  and  their  soil  are,  by  nature,  clear  of  the  debts  of  their  pre- 
decessors. To  present  this  in  another  point  of  view,  suppose  Louis  XV.  and  his 
cotcniporary  generation,  had  said  to  the  money-lenders  of  Holland,  '*  Give  us  money, 
that  we  may  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  in  our  day ;  and  on  condition  you  will  demard 
no  interest  till  the  end  of  thirty-four  years,  you  shall  then,  forever  after,  receive  an 
annual  interest  of  fifteen  per  cent."  The  money  is  lent  on  these  conditions,  is  divided 
among  the  people,  eaten,  drunk,  and  squandered.  Would  the  present  generation  be 
obliged  to  apply  the  produce  of  the  earth  and  of  their  labor,  to  replace  their  dissi- 
pations?   Not  at  alL 

I  suppose  that  the  received  opinion,  that  the  public  debts  of  one  generation  dc- 
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Tolve  on  the  next,  has  been  suggested  bj  our  seeing,  habituallj,  in  private  lite,  that 
he  who  succeeds  to  lands  is  required  to  pay*  the  debts  of  his  predecessor ;  without 
considering  that  this  requisition  is  municipal  only ;  not  moral,  flowing  from  the  will 
of  the  society,  which  has  found  it  convenient  to  appropriate  the  lands  of  a  decedent 
on  the  condition  of  a  payment  of  his  debts :  but  that  between  society  and  society, 
or  generation  and  generation,  there  is  no  municipal  obligation,  no  umpire  but  the 
law  of  nature. 

The  interest  of  the  national  debt  of  France  being,  in  fact,  but  a  two-thousandth 
part  of  its  rent-roll,  the  payment  of  it  is  practicable  enough ;  and  so  becomes  a 
question  merely  of  honor  or  of  expediency.  But  with  respect  to  future  debts,  would 
it  not  be  wise  and  just  for  that  nation  to  declare  in  the  constitution  they  are  form- 
ing, that  neither  the  legislature  nor  the  nation  itself,  can  validly  contract  more  debt 
than  they  may  pay  within  their  own  age,  or  within  the  term  of  thirty-four  years  ? 
And  that  all  future  contracts  shall  be  deemed  void,  as  to  what  shall  remain  unpaid 
at  the  end  of  thirty-four  years  from  their  date  ?  This  would  put  the  lenders,  and 
the  borrowers  also,  on  their  guard.  By  reducing,  too,  the  faculty  of  borrowing 
within  its  natural  limits,  it  would  bridle  the  spirit  of  war,  to  which  too  free  a  course 
has  been  procured  by  the  inattention  of  money  lenders  to  this  law  of  nature,  that 
succeeding  generations  are  not  responsible  for  the  preceding. 

On  similar  ground  it  may  be  proved,  that  no  society  can  make  a  perpetual  con- 
stitution, or  even  a  perpetual  law.  The  earth  belongs  always  to  the  living  genera- 
tion :  they  may  manage  it,  then,  and  what  proceeds  from  it,  as  they  please,  during 
their  usufruct.  They  are  masters,  too,  of  their  own  persons,  and  consequently  may 
govern  them  as  they  please.  But  persons  and  property  make  the  sum  of  the  objects 
of  government.  The  constitution  and  the  laws  of  their  predecessors  are  extin- 
guished then,  in  their  natural  course,  with  those  whoso  will  gave  them  being.  This 
could  preserve  that  being,  till  it  ceased  to  be  itself,  and  no  longer.  Every  constitu- 
tion, then,  and  every  law,  naturally  expires  at  the  end  of  thirty-four  years.  If  it  be 
enforced  longer,  it  is  an  act  of  force,  and  not  of  right.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
succeeding  generation  exercising,  in  fact,  the  power  of  repeal,  this  leaves  them  as 
free  as  if  the  constitution  or  law  had  been  expressly  limited  to  thirty-four  years 
only.  In  the  first  place,  this  objection  admits  the  right,  in  proposing  an  equivalent. 
But  the  power  of  repeal  is  not  an  equivalent.  It  might  be,  indeed,  if  every  form 
of  government  were  so  perfectly  contrived,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  could  always 
be  obtained,  fairly  and  without  impediment.  But  this  is  true  of  no  form.  The 
people  cannot  assemble  themselves ;  their  representation  is  unequal  and  vicious. 
Various  checks  are  opposed  to  every  legislative  proposition.  Factions  get  possession 
of  the  public  councils,  bribery  corrupts  them,  personal  interests  lead  them  astray 
from  the  general  interests  of  their  constituents ;  and  other  impediments  arise,  so  as 
to  prove  to  every  practical  man,  that  a  law  of  limited  duration  is  much  more  man- 
ageable than  one  which  needs  a  repeat 

This  principle,  that  the  earth  belongs  to  the  living  and  not  to  the  dead,  is  of  very 
extensive  application  and  consequences  in  every  country,  and  most  especially  in 
France.  It  enters  into  the  resolution  of  the  questions,  whether  the  nation  may 
change  the  descent  of  lands  holden  in  tail ;  whether  they  may  change  the  appro- 
priation of  lands  given  anciently  to  the  church,  to  hospitals,  colleges,  orders  of  chi- 
valry, and  otherwise  in  perpetuity ;  whether  they  may  abolish  the  charges  and 
privileges  attached  on  lands,  including  the  whole  catalogue,  ecclesiastical  and  feudal ; 
it  goes  to  hereditary  offices,  authorities  and  jurisdictions,  to  hereditary  orders,  dis- 
tinctions and  appellations,  to  perpetual  monopolies  in  commerce,  the  arts  or  sciences, 
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■1 

wilh  ■  long  iraio  of  (J  etierai;  and  it  rccden  (he  (lUention  of  reiinbursemrDl  •       ^ 
qneBtioii  of  generosity  and  nol  of  riglil.     In  all  thtae  caoM,  the  legislature  of  tir 

no  longer ;  and  the  present  holders,  oven  where  Ihoy  or  iheir  ancestors  hare  pur  ■ 

MinTey. 

' 

■ 

Oiw  Tom,  Fibmar^  4,  ITW. 

Jteis  &■:.  Tonr  &«w  of  Anonr  M,  b^King  one  of  September  Ust,  did  < 
not  get  to  bsod  tlD  >  ft*  dafl  ago.  Tbt  IdH  vliicb  the  latter  evoWea  U  n  gre4t 
one,  nnd  Gag:^«rtl  DHSJ  laHirMIIng  nOoeMoas  to  Ic^slore,  parUcutu-W  when  coo- 
tractiog  and  pnyridbig  for  pdtSa  dtblB.  VtMOcr  it  can  be  recatveil  in  the  ext«iM 
to  nhich  jour  nuoaingl  MR^  It,  ll  k  l|aMttB»  which  I  ought  to  turn  more  in  mj 
tboughta  than  I  hnv  y«t  bwa  aUa  to  do^  blAn  I  should  be  jiiBlificd  in  nakuig  tip 
B  full  opinion  on  iL  Itf&nt  Aoogba  )••<■•  lb  riew  the  doctrine  as  not  ■••  aU 
n^/vrficompirtlblairitlitlMeMiMofbnMSlfUiB.  I  will  endeaTOc  to  aketch  tba 
grounds  of  mf  iksptidm. 

"As  the  earth  bekHtgi  to  the  Itifag;  nattolhidend.  a  living  generation  can  bind    i 
itself  odIj:  inererjMMletrtbeirmi^tlMW^oritF  hinds  the  whole:  according  t« 
the  !ana  of  oitnlall^,  a  mijoritj  of  tboM  ilp«  Ibr  tlie  eierclse  of  their  will,  do  itot 
live  bevond  ihs  term  of  IS  J»m :  to  thli  terv,'tltcii,  is  limited  the  ralidit;  of  ererf    ' 
aet  of  the  lodety;  nor  ow  anj  aot  b«  MoJiawd  bcfond  thh  term,  vlihoni  on   | 
•^THt  daclaration  of  the  pobBo  iriD."    nd«  I  nndcmtiuid  to  he  tlie  outline  of  the    I 


Tbft  acta  of  a  pt^tieal  flodetj  may  be  ^Tided  iflto  iLiM  duHi : 

I.  Tbe  finidaiaeotal  otmstBntkm  of  (he  goTemmaiit. 

8.  lAWi  involTing  aome  atipulalion,  which  lendera  them  IrreTOoable  at  tlu  wiO 

of  the  legislatare. 

i.  Laws  inTolTing  no  such  irrevocable  quality. 

1.  noverer  applicable  in  theor;  the  doctrine  may  be  to  a  coostitntion,  it  aeewa 
liable,  iii.practice,  to  some  weighty  objections. 

Would  not  a  gOTernment  ceasiag  of  necesnty  at  the  end  of  a  giTen  term,  nnleea 
prolonged  by  some  constituUonal  set,  preTlous  to  its  expiration,  be  too  subject  to 
the  casualty  nnd  conaequencee  of  an  interregnum  f 

Would  not  a  government  so  often  revised,  become  too  mutable  and  novel  to 
retain  that  sbaro  of  prejudice  in  its  favor,  which  is  a  salutary  ud  to  the  mon 
rational  govemmenl? 

Would  not  such  a  periodical  revision  engender  pernicioiu  facUons,  th&t  might 
not  otherwise  come  into  existence,  and  agitate  the  public  mind  more  freqoenUj  end 
more  violently  than  might  be  expedient  f 

2.  In  the  second  class  of  acts  involving  sUpulations,  must  not  eiceptiona,  at 
least,  to  the  doctrine  be  admitted  ? 

If  the  earth  be  the  gift  of  naturt  to  the  U^g,  th^  tiUe  can  extend  to  the  earth 
in  its  natural  state  only.  The  improvemtnii  made  by  Che  dead  form  a  debt  againat 
the  Uving,  who  take  the  benefit  of  them.  This  debt  cannot  be  otherwise  dischaiged 
than  by  a  propor^onate  obedience  to  tbe  will  of  the  authon  of  the  improvements. 

>  W«  ar«  ladcbled  to  Profewir  TuiAer't  Ult  ot  JtfttWB  (vol  L,  p.  tKh  Tat  lUi  Inter,  tn 
rMor  tucka  rtctlied  It  tnm  Kr.  HadiKa. 
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But  a  case  less  liable  to  be  controTerted  may  perhaps  be  stated.  Debts  maj  be 
Incurred  with  a  direct  view  to  the  interest  of  the  unborn,  as  well  as  of  the  living. 
Such  arc  debts  for  repelling  a  conquest,  the  evils  of  which  descend  through  many 
generations.  Debts  may  be  incurred  principally  for  the  benefit  of  posterity ;  such, 
perhaps,  is  the  debt  incurred  by  the  United  States.  In  these  instances,  the  debt 
might  not  be  dischargeable  within  the  term  of  19  years. 

There  seems  then  to  be  some  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  in  the  relation 
which  one  generation  bears  to  another,  for  the  descent  of  obligations  from  one  to 
another.  Equity  may  require  it.  Mutual  good  may  be  promoted  by  it ;  and  all 
that  seems  indispensable  in  stating  the  account  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  is 
to  see  that  the  debts  against  the  latter  do  not  exceed  the  advances  made  by  the 
former.  Few  of  the  incumbrances  entailed  on  nations  by  their  predecessors,  would 
bear  a  liquidation  even  on  this  principle. 

8.  Objections  to  the  doctrine,  as  applied  to  the  third  class  of  acts,  must  be  merely 
practical.    But  in  that  view  alone  they  appear  to  be  materiaL 

Unless  such  temporary  laws  should  be  kept  in  force  by  acts  regularly  anticipating 
their  expiration,  all  the  rights  depending  on  positive  laws,  that  is,  most  of  the  rights 
of  property,  would  become  absolutely  defunct,  and  the  most  violent  struggles  ensue 
between  the  parties  interested  in  reviving,  and  those  interested  in  reforming  the 
antecedent  state  of  property.  Nor  does  it  seem  improbable  that  such  an  event 
might  be  sufTcred  to  take  place.  The  checks  and  difficulties  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  laws,  which  render  the  power  of  repeal  inferior  to  an  opportunity  to  reject,  as  a 
security  against  oppression,  would  have  rendered  the  latter  an  insecure  provision 
against  anarchy.  Add  to  this,  that  the  very  possibility  of  an  event  so  hazardous 
to  the  rights  of  property  could  not  but  depreciate  its  value ;  that  the  approach  of 
the  crLois  would  increase  the  effect ;  that  the  frequent  return  of  periods,  superseding 
all  the  obligations  depending  on  antecedent  laws  and  usages  must,  by  weakening 
the  sense  of  them,  cooperate  with  motives  to  licentiousness  already  too  powerful ; 
and  that  the  general  uncertainty  and  vicissitudes  of  such  a  state  of  things  would,  on 
one  side,  discourage  every  useful  effort  of  steady  industry,  pursued  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  existing  laws,  and  on  the  other,  ^ve  an  immediate  advantage  to  the  more 
sagacious  over  the  less  sagacious  part  of  society. 

I  can  find  no  relief  from  such  embarrassments  but  in  the  received  doctrine  that 
a  tacit  assent  may  be  givep  to  established  governments  and  laws,  and  that  this 
assent  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  omission  of  an  express  revocation.  It  seems  more 
practicable  to  remedy  by  well  constituted  governments,  the  pestilent  operation  of 
this  doctrine,  in  the  unlimited  sense  in  which  it  is  at  present  received,  than  it  is  to 
find  a  remedy  for  the  evils  necessarily  springing  from  an  unlimited  admission  of  the 
contrary  doctrine. 

m 

Is  it  not  doubtful  whether  it  be  possible  to  exclude  wholly  the  idea  of  an  implied 
or  tacit  assent,  without  subverting  the  very  foundation  of  civil  society  ? 

On  what  principle  is  it  that  the  voice  of  the  majority  binds  the  minority  ? 

It  does  not  result,  I  conceive,  from  a  law  of  nature,  but  from  compact  founded 
on  utility. 

A.  greater  proportion  might  be  required  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
society,  if  under  any  particular  circumstances  it  were  judged  eligible^  Prior,  there- 
fore, to  the  establishment  of  this  principle,  unanimity  was  necessary ;  and  rigid 
theory  accordingly  presupposes  the  assent  of  every  individual  to  the  rule  which  sub- 
jects the  minority  to  the  will  of  the  minority.  If  this  assent  cannot  be  given  tacitly, 
or  be  not  implied  where  no  positive  evidence  forbids,  no  person  born  in  society 
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Mr.  JTaAKa't  Etflamaliomt  >'■  nymt  la  kit  Stfarf  tf  Bamntm,', 


anr  mUm,  nnlcM It  bdK  Ik! (wUdi  we  ds  sot  bow n 

wlierE  MMir4)  (hu  ]l»£wn  duncd  bis  rtprnt  of  Xonii'a  (pc«d  to  the  m<iI«i 

Bat  It  ADi  out  Bxm  toBj  and  dtmiij  the  «x|dw>tioM  ^na  ia  dK  Mifina  p 


Kanrmutn,  ApL  K  A.  19M. 

"  HiuniUoti'i  Lift  (Itw  rorthMmung  tcJiudm)  I  (M.  P.  T.)  mentinKd  to  Ttr.lL, 
•itlxnil  (clung  bim  the  Knree,  v4ut  I  had  beard  with  ngud  to  tbe  beaiing  of  dM 
«orii  upoo  bEnu  Bii  report  of  Humlton's  apeecb  (in  tbe  coarentiiM  whidi  fiw  mu  it 
(lie  Conatitutlon),  of  which  report  I  knew  Mr  H.  h«d  fiirnidied  ■  copj  to  the  sea 
of  A.  n.,  wu  to  be  proved  to  be  'aeorrtet^  and  be  «u  to  be  represented  u  btTing 
dewrtcd  ColoDd  Hunilton,  Mr.  IL,  'I  can't  belieTe  it.'  ^lereapcni,  I  (X.  P.  T.) 
lold  lilm  that  m;  tDfomutioa  u  la  tbe  bearing  of  tbe  forlbcoming  book  npon  boo, 
came  from  the  mhi  of  Cotonel  Hamillon  binuelf— tbe  WMt  etigaged  in  writing  tbe 
life  of  hi*  father,  who  had  bad  a  eooTertatioo  on  the  lal^eet  with  Prafeeaor  Tjulkxr 
of  tbe  CnlrerBltT  of  Virginia,  who  baa  joit  retomed  from  a  trip  to  New  Torfc. 
Profeuor  Tucker  bad  meDtiooed  it  to  Proft«or  Dsrie*,  and  the  latter  to  nae-  I 
added,  what  I  had  heard,  that  there  wu  nothing  Bke  nnkind  feeEng  towarda  him 
■r.  Hadlaon)  manlfeated  bj  joong  Hr.  Hamilton,  bat  the  rerene.  Such,  howcTcr, 
wta  to  be  tbe  compleilon  i^  the  woric  at  to  hinuelf. 

"  lit.  H.,  '  Borrj  for  it.*  After  a  paose ;  '  I  can't  concrive  on  wlut  gmntid  (be 
Sdelltj  of  mj  report  of  Coleiwl  H.'i  ipeecb  c«n  be  fm|ngned,  unleia  it  ^onld  pr». 
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ceed  from  the  error  of  confounding  together  his  fitfi  speech  and  his  second.  The 
first,  I  reported  at  length.  It  was  a  Tery  able  and  methodical  one,  containing  a 
lucid  exposition  of  his  riews :  views  which  he  made  no  secret  of  at  the  time  or  subsc- 
quently^  particularly  with  persons  on  a  footing  of  the  ordinary  confidence  among 
gentlemen  thrown  into  political  relations  with  each  other  on  subjects  of  great 
moment.  The  second  speech  was  little  else  than  a  repetition  of  the  other,  or  parts 
of  the  other,  with  amplifications.  That  I  did  not  report,  for  the  reason  just  stated, 
and  because  he  had  told  me  of  his  intention  to  write  it  out  himself,  and  had  promised 
me  a  copy.  The  promised  copy  he  nerer  gare  me ;  whether  he  erer  executed  his 
intention  to  write  it  out,  eren,  I  donH  know.  Yates  has  blended  these  two  speeches 
together  in  his  account  of  the  proceedings.* 

**  I  (K.  P.  T.)  here  reminded  Mr.  Madison  of  his  having  given  me,  some  years  ago, 
an  account  of  these  speeches,  and  those  of  others  (of  which  I  made  a  memorandum 
at  the  time,  which  is  among  my  papers  in  Washington),  and  his  having  told  me  that 
he  read  to  Colonel  Hamilton  and  to  Govemeur  Morris  his  reports  of  their  speeches. 
That  CoL  H.  acknowledged  the  accuracy  of  lus,  suggesting  only  one  or  two  verbal 
alterations,  and  that  G.  M.  laughed  and  said  '  yes,  it  is  all  right.' 

**  Mr.  M.,  *  Yes,  Govemeur  Morrises  speech  was  a  very  extravagant  one.  It  dis- 
played his  usual  talent,  and  also,  in  a  striking  degree,  his  ttsual  fondness  for  saying 
things  and  advancing  doctrines  that  no  one  c^  would.  At  the  moment,  he  was  not 
perhaps  himself  conscious  how  far  he  went ;  and  when  the  thing  stared  him  in 
the  face  (this  was  Mr.  M.'s  exact  expression),  as  written  down  by  me,  it  caused 
him  to  laugh,  while  he  acknowledged  its  truth.' 

"  Mr.  M.,  *  As  to  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  I  deserted  Colonel  Hamilton, 
or  rather  Colonel  H.  deserted  mo ;  in  a  word,  the  divergence  between  us  took  place 
— from  his  wishing  to  administration^  or  rather  to  administer  the  Government 
(these  were  Mr.  M.*s  very  words),  into  what  he  thought  it  ought  to  be ;  while,  on  my 
part,  I  endeavored  to  make  it  conform  to  the  Constitution  as  understood  by  the 
Convention  that  produced  and  recommended  it,  and  particularly  by  the  State 
conventions  that  adopted  it*  ^ 


•«»• 
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Thomas  Jefferson  to  Francis  Eppes^  Esq,^  Eppingtoiu 

PaiLiOKLPHii,  Apr.  Ith^  179S. 
Dear  Sir  :  According  to  the  information  contained  in  my  letter  of  March  17th, 
Jack  now  sets  out  for  Virginia.  The  circumstances  which  have  determined  the  moment 
of  his  departure  have  been  the  commencement  of  a  term  at  William  k  Mary,  should 
you  accede  to  the  proposition  of  his  going  there,  and  my  relinquishing  my  house 
here  and  retiring  to  a  small  one  in  the  country  with  only  three  rooms,  and  from 
whence  I  shall  hold  myself  in  readiness  to  take  my  departure  for  Monticello  the  first 
moment  I  can  do  it  with  due  respect  to  myself.  I  can  give  you  the  most  consoling 
assurances  as  to  Jack^s  temper,  prudence,  and  excellent  dispositions.  On  these 
points  I  can  say  with  truth  everything  a  parent  would  wish  to  hear.  As  far,  too,  as 
his  badnrardness  would  ever  give  me  aa  opportunity  of  judging,  I  caa  pronounce  a 
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very  ruTorablo  verdict  on  hta  tilenu,  in  wliich  I  have  b«eD  entirelj  confinned  by 
thoao  nbo  hnve  had  better  opportunilivs  of  judging  it  baring  bad  better  opportuni- 
ties of  unrcaerred  rronrcrentions  «ith  him.  ARer  all,  the  talent  for  epeakiog  a  jet 
aatried,  imd  cnn  only  be  tried  at  the  moot  courts  at  the  college,  nhtoh  I  propose  for 
hi»  neit  object. 

Uf  papers  being  pocked  for  removal,  I  am  not  able  to  look  lo  jour  lust  letter  i 
but  I  think  jou  mj  in  it  that,  instead  of  monev,  we  are  to  reoeire  froin  Carj'a 
executor  only  bonils  of  fl,  9,  and  12  months.  This  being  the  cue  of  an  execution, 
I  do  not  Tell  luvlBrsland  it;  honoTcr  I  trill  Rollcit  your  atlenUoa  to  it,  on  mv 
behalf,  to  avul  mo  of  this  ceaource  for  any  sum  of  money  whieh  it  may  yield,  and 
as'enrlyns  it  can  be  jiolded  (I  mean  my  proportion  only),  for  a  diMppointmcnt 
from  another  quarter  in  TirginU  has  so  far  abridged  the  provision  I  bad  made  for 
iriadiiig  up  my  affkira  hare,  as  that  it  will  fall  conaidcrablj  short,  and  will  really 
distress  me,  and  perhaps  subject  me  to  id ortifi cation.  Wo  may  now  give  credit  to 
the  information  that  war  is  declared  between  Franco  and  England.  If  you  have 
not  sold  yoor  wheat,  the  moment  will  be  ftvorshle,  but  it  attould  not  be  ovcr- 
poieed,  OS  the  purchases  will  of  courso  cease  as  soon  as  the  chance  ceases  of  getting 
them  to  Europe  before  their  harvest.  I  hope  they  will  let  us  work  in  pence  to  feed 
them  during  the  continuance  of  their  foUiea.  Present  me  most  affectionately  to 
Hr9.  Eppes  and  the  faniily,  ta  also  to  our  friends  at  Horg  du  Uondc,  when  an 
occasion  oSbra,  and  believe  me  to  be  most  sincerely,  dear  air. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

Tn.  JmESSO'c. 
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Oiuteppt  Ceratchi,  Watkington't  Butt,  ete. 

Ccracchi  made  a  characterigtic  eiit  from  a  scene  where  he  had  met  Uttio  besides 
buffets.  '  He  entered  with  fiery  vehemence  into  the  project  of  an  Italian  Republic  in 
1799.  Compelled  to  leave  his  country,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  them  received  a  com- 
mission to  execute  a  bust  of  the  first  Consul,  Bonaparte.  Among  the  young  artists 
of  the  French  capital,  he  soon  formed  political  affiliations,  which  induced  him  to 
enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  Consul,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
oppressor  of  Italy.  Ue  was  arrested  and  Interposed  no  defence  before  the  court 
whieh  tried  him,  answeiing  the  quesUonfl  put  to  him  only  in  monosyllables.  In 
February,  1801,  he  marched  undauntedly  to  the  guilloUne.  la  respect  to  the 
further  history  of  Washington's  bust,  Mrs,  Randolph's  manuscript  contains  the 
following : 

"  Mr.  Madison  thought  it  bad  been  bought  by  Messrs.  Viar  and  Jaudennca,  the 

Spanish  commissioners,  and  by  them  carried  to [Spain?];  but  Burrows,  who 

executed  the  monument  for  the  Ocneral's  mother  in  Fredericksburg,  says  that  ft  son 
of  Mr.  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  bought  it,  and  that  Mr.  Howard  gave  it  to  Burrows 
upon  condition  that  he  would  place  it  upon  the  top  of  the  old  lady's  monument.  He 
told  Mr.  Madison  that  ho  had  It,  and  meant  of  course  to  place  it  there." 

Whether  General  Washington  was  displeuod  with  the  bust  ■■  a  woit  of  ui,  u  a 
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likeness,  or  because  Ceracchi  offered  it  to  him  (as  in  the  case  of  Jefferson)  as  a  gift, 
or  because  it  was  executed,  and  a  price  affixed  to  it,  without  previous  order,  we  are 
whollj  unable  to  say,  and  can  but  dimly  conjecture. 

In  1792,  Gerracchi  addressed  duplicate  letters  to  GoTemor  George  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  a  bass-relief  of  whom  was  to  bo  placed  on  the  National  Monument.  Both 
of  the  letters  are  before  us.  We  present  a  copy,  hi  the  writer's  very  imperfect 
English  and  spelling,  thinking  it  wiU  possess  a  melancholy  interest  to  lOTers  of  art. 

EXCSLLXNCT, 

Giye  me  lire  to  testify  my  recollection  for  the  honor  I  had  to  be  acquainted 
with  your  Excellency,  and  beg  the  faror  to  send  me  your  bust  in  clay  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  model,  in  order  to  introduce  your  portrait  in  the  basso  rilievos  of  the 
National  Monument,  which' according  to  the  decree  of  Ck>ngress,  in  the  year  1783, 
is  to  be  expressed  five  military  deeds  in  which  General  Washington  was  present,  and 
with  Genl.  Washington  other  eminent  caracters  most  naturaly  bo  introduced. 

Congress  wilT  probably  in  this  session  take  up  again  this  business,  and  carry  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  it,  but  in  this  case  I  am  in  nead  of  your  valuable  influence  in 
persuading  som  of  your  friends,  members  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  are  con- 
trary to  this  monument  because  Gen'.  Washington  is  yet  alive.  The  greatest  ancient 
nations  erected  monuments  to  their  Heros  while  living  in  order  to  produce 
emulation. 

Congress  at  that  time  when  passed  the  decree  show  the  [word  illegiblo— looks 
like  ^Hrue^*}  intention  of  erecting  directeley  the  monument,  but  the  skarsety  of 
mony  prevented  it  then  (to  be  brought  in  execution ;  now  this  difficulty  is  over,  and 
hopo  the  Hon.  gentlemen  will  be  persuaded  that  the  honor  to  which  are  gelos  was 
gaged  in  the  1783).  * 

If  your  Excellency  shall  be  pleased  to  honor  me  with  an  order,  I  beg  to  bo 
directed  to  Mr.  Alexorphius,  in  Amsterdam,  and  he  will  send  it  to  me  at  Rome, 
where  I  shall  be  in  October. 

I  beg  live  to  present  my  respectful  compliments  to  your  Lady  and  Doctors, 
while  with  a  perfect  estimo  and  respect,  I  am 

of  your  Excellency, 

The  most  ob.  ser. 

J.  Cbracchi.' 
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•  Ceremonials  practised  in  th$  first  Administration. 

Colonel  Hamilton  proposed  what  we  believe  constituted  the  basis  of  the  more 
important  official  ceremonials  which  were  adopted.  The  following  was  his  communi- 
cation to  President  Washington  on  the  subject : 

»  The  words  In  parcnthe«l«  In  dupUcate  but  not  in  draft.    There  are  other  dUagreementa  In  lan- 

^"""^  In  °both1opf«,  he  gives  the  initial  as  J.  (for  Joseph)  Instead  of  the  InlUal  of  the  lullan 
Qloseppe. 


Oam.  irtwiecaadkjsf  llwdedMsiianonadepMdeMe,aiidlbt«r  Aa^^» 
nttm  of  tlw  Pnddnt,  whkA  co^Med  the  Q^pidntiaa  flf  tk  CnMitai^B,  to  te 
prefefT>d ;  if  fonr  tnnM,  the  d>j  «f  the  treatj  oT  affiuiee  Tilh  nann,  aad  tlmt  of 
lbs  definjtiTe  tmlf  with  Britain  to  be  added,  nie  memben  of  the  tvo  bom^ 
of  the  L^sUtnre;  principal  offlcera  of  the  gOTenunent;  forapi  miniMen  a^ 
other  dlttingiuiliecl  Mnngen  onlf  to  be  iatited.  Ttie  numbed  form,  im  m;  ^u^ 
an  objection ;  bol  then  maj  be  wpuste  tiblei  in  separate  rooms.  His  ia  practiaed 
in  Mme  Eoropean  court*.  I  lee  no  other  method  in  which  foragn  miniateis  «•»■«_ 
with  propriety,  l>e  included  in  anj  attention*  of  the  table  which  the  Freadeat  ^nj 
tlunli  it  to  paj. 

3.  The  PreaideDt,  on  the  leree  daji,  either  bj  hinuelf  or  Bome  geatlemaii  ot 
bit  hooiebold,  to  gire  informal  inritationj  to  fiumlj  dinneri  on  the  days  of  imit^ 
tion.  yot  mor«  than  six  or  eight  to  be  inTited  at  a  time,  and  the  matter  to  be  e^m- 
fined  ewentially  to  membciB  of  the  legitlsture  and  other  offldal  characten.  Tbe 
Freddent  neret  to  remain  long  at  tbe  table. 

I  tbiiic  It  probable  that  the  laet  article  will  not  correspond  with  the  ideaa  of  mom 
of  (hose  with  whom  joar  eiceUeney  maj  coorerse ;  bnt,  on  pretty  mature  reBec- 
lion,  I  believe  It  wQl  be  necessary  to  remore  the  idea  of  too  immense  an  ineqiiaEtj, 
which  I  fear  woold  eicite  dissalislaction  and  cabaL  The  thing  may  be  so  managed 
Si  neither  to  occarion  much  wsste  of  dme  nor  to  infringe  on  dignity. 

It  i*  an  important  point  to  condder  what  perMnt  may  hare  access  to  yonr 
eicellency  on  business.  The  heads  of  department*  will,  of  cootee,  Iutc  thia  prin- 
Uge.    Foreign  ministers  of  some  description*  will  also  be  entitled  to  it     In  Encvpe, 
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I  am  informed,  ambassadors  only  ha^e  direct  access  to  the  chief-magistrate.  Some- 
thing very  near  what  prevails  there  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  right.  The  distinction 
of  rank  between  diplomatic  characters  requires  attention,  and  the  door  of  access 
ought  not  to  be  too  wide  to  that  ckss  of  persons.  I  have  thought  that  the  members 
of  the  Senate  should  also  have  a  right  of  individual  access  on  matters  relative  to  the 
public  odminiMtrtUian,  In  England  and  France  peers  of  the  realm  have  this  right. 
We  have  none  such  in  this  country,  but  I  belidve  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
people  to  know  that  there  is  some  body  of  den  in  the  State  who  have  a  right  of 
continual  communication  with  the  President.  It  will  be  considered  a  safeguard 
against  secret  combinations  to  deceive  him. 

I  have  also  asked  myself,  will  not  the  Representatires  expect  the  same  privilege, 
and  be  offended  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  participate  with  the  Senate  ?  There  is 
sufficient  danger  of  this  to  merit  consideration.  But  there  is  a  reason  for  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  Ck)n8titution.  The  Senate  are  coupled  with  the  President  in  certain 
executive  functions,  treaties,  and  appointments.  This  makes  them  in  a  degree  his 
constitutional  counsellors,  and  gives  them  a  peculiar  claim  to  the  right  of  access. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  the  discrimination  will  be  [proper  and  may  be  hazarded. 

I  have  chosen  this  method  of  commuidcation  because  I  understood  your  excel- 
lency that  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  you.  The  unstudied  and  unceremonious 
manner  of  it  will,  I  hope,  not  render  it  the  less  acceptable.  And  if,  in  the  execution 
of  your  commands,  at  any  time,  I  consult  frankness  and  simplicity  more  than  cere- 
mony or  profession,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  on  that  account  distrust  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  cordial  wishes  for  your  personal  happiness,  and  the  success  of  your 
Administratipu.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect. 

Your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble  serrant. 

Leveea, 

The  *'  Levees"  are  thus  described  in  "  Griswold's  Republican  Court :" 

**  Respectable  citizens  and  strangers,  properly  introduced,  were  seen  by  the  Pre- 
sident every  other  Tuesday,  between  the  hours  of  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  receptions  were  in  the  dining-room,  on  the  first  floor,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house.  At  three  o'clock,  all  the  chairs  baring  been  removed,  the  door  was  opened, 
and  the  President,  usually  surrounded  by  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  or  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  was  seen  by  the  approaching  yisitor  standing  before  the  fireplace, 
his  hair  powdered  and  gathered  behind  in  a  silk  bag,  coat  and  breeches  of  plain 
black  velvet,  white  or  pearl-colored  rest,  yellow  gloves,  a  cocked  hat  in  his  hand, 
silver  knee  and  shoe-buckles,  and  a  long  sword,  with  a  finely  wrought  and  glittering 
steel  hilt,  the  coat  worn  over  it,  and  its  scabbard  of  polished  white  leather.  On 
these  occasions  he  never  shook  hands,  even  with  his  most  intimate  friends.  The 
name  of  every  one  was  distinctiy  announced,  and  he  rarely  forgot  that  of  a  person 
who  had  beep  once  introduced  to  him.  The  visitor  was  received  with  a  dignified 
bow,  and  passed  on  to  another  part  of  the  room.  At  a  quarter  past  three,  the  door 
was  closed,  the  genUemen  present  moved  into  a  circle,  and  he  proceeded,  beginning 
at  his  right  hand,  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  each.  When  the  circuit  was  com- 
pleted, he  resumed  his  first  position,  and  the  yisitora  approached  him  in  succession, 
bowed,  and  retired." 

The  well  known  Col.  William  L.  Stone,  of  New  York,  gave  the  following  picture 
of  the  levees : 

"They  were  numerously  attended  by  all  that  was  fashionable,  elegant,  and 
refined  in  society ;   but  there  were  no  places  for  the  intrusion  of  the  rabble  in 


fTv^  or  for  fbe  nert  tKmewt  ftxid  musus-oib 

or  tii^  xnf^niden:  pbofr-bniBeT — vixi  \tw0st.  mnt  frvek' 

ym/A»^i  intepcfL  hzxt  h/wst  ti  "i^rj,  tdtt^vt.    On  the  euumu't.  iiipt  were-  aeWd.  ufi 

more  cohtlt  iLaii  aewt  X^sbl  pres  br  but  of  bb  siDoaKnL 

5ox*^  ^«r*:  aomhuid  W  fbe  Irreet  Imt  tbott  viio  bftd  otiber  a  lifte  br 

liva  t&  t^  tut;rf;,  or  were  entitled  to  the  prhiki^  br  cttakfidbed  jubbbl  and 

kx«tf  iuC  dr««»  vu  reqvrod  of  fclL*" 


Vr,  GrirwM  Mji,  m  bii  Bc|iiA£caa  Covrt: 

"  III  r'^xxtir  to  the  Benaie  be  [Genenl  Wadungion]  Hied  tbe  *■*— ^tpt  miib 
bor«e«.    AJl  ijf  acrairU  were  wbite,  and  wore  fircriei  of  wbhe  dotb, 
vHL  lauriei  or  onuj^*'  ....         **Ibe  ttue  eoacb 

fixtest  dUTttir^  in  tbe  estr.  It  wmf  osoallT  drawn  br  four  bonea.  but  wboi  ix  ca&- 
rejed  tLe  Frende&t  io  Federal  Hall,  alwari  bj  sx.  Ibe  bodr  waa  m  tbe  dbape 
of  a  LeiLif piiere,  and  is  wai  cxcam-cokored,  and  orniinmted  wixb  *'T»4ff^  ^'i^i^f-  ^'"*c 
leaUK/zik.  a&d  whb  bordering  <»f  flowen  aronnd  tbe  pands.^ 

Ekliard  KaaJi  deacribea  witb  ■nimiiinn  tbe  vpectade  witneaaed  bj  bxm  wben  a 
(>OT,  of  Geitend  WafihingtOD  proceeding  in  bii  carriage,  witb  his  aerranta  in  *-  gV>»- 
iiAg  lJTi,'rr/'  followed  bj  bis  secretaries  and  oCben  in  other  cairiagea,  bIowIt  pro- 
ceed] Jig  througb  a  lane,  formed  through  the  eongregated  tbonsands  of  spectaiors,  to 
open  O^ngreM  with  a  speech ;  and  Mr.  Bosh  eonlinDes: 

*'  UVhiu^oo  got  out  of  bis  curiage,  and,  sIowIt  croasing  the  paveaent, 
MC4fridf;d  \)ni  ffUeps  of  the  edifice,  upon  the  npper  pktform  of  which  be  paused,  •^ 
Uinnufg  half  round,  looked  in  the  direction  of  a  carriage  which  had  foDowed  tbe  lead 
of  hi*i  own.  Thub  be  stood  for  a  minute,  distinctlj  seen  bj  eTerrbodr.  He  stood  in 
all  hu  civic  digriitr  and  moral  grandeur,  erect,  serene,  majestic  His  costame  was 
a  full  f  uh  of  black  velTct ;  his  hair,  in  itself  blanched  by  time,  powdered  to  simwt 
whiUrutthi-,  a  rlres^-sword  by  bis  side,  and  bis  hat  held  in  his  hand.  Thus  he  «ood, 
in  fiU'U'f"^  ixTi'l  wliat  inoinerit'!  those  were!*' 

H';  Tua'iU-.'l  for  hi«  recrotaries,  who  got  out  of  a  chariot  "decorated  like  his  own." 
The  (-"cr'rUrv  a>^<;<.'nd^fd  the  htefii?  and  handed  bim  a  paf>er,  **  probably  a  copv  of  ibo 
tl^t't't)!  \n'.  was  to  deliver;*'  both  entered  the  building,  and  then  the  crowd  **  sent  tn 
huzza<-,  lo'id,  Ion;:,  earnest  and  enthusiastic." 

ArttvKr  of  the  Houhh. 

On  t}j<,*  JJou.-r*H  agreeing  to  their  addresses,  they  proceeded  in  a  processioa  of 
».*ania;^<'H  to  the  Prehidential  mansion,  and  deliTered  them  to  the  President. 

Birth  Day*. 

Th<!  I*n""i(l<.'nt'H  birth  days  were  celebrated  with  many  imposing  ceremonie« 
i'lofin;.'  with  a  nia^^nificent  ball.  "We  have  observed  no  particular  description  of  the 
rcHMnoniaN.  Some  glimpses  of  the  forms  practised  at  the  balls  appear  in  Jeffer- 
Hon*rt  Ana. 

The  Prenident  Walking. 

Mr.  (Iris wold  gives  the  following  among  other  recollections  of  Mrs.  Wallace  of 
Philiidrlphiu — a  lady,  he  remarks,  of  dij^tinguished  rank  and  **  eminent  for  wbat- 
rvrr  wiiH  b<'!iutifiil  and  noble  in  her  sex.*'  Her  house  was  opposite  General  Wasb- 
ington'H.     She  sai<l : 

"  U  wijM  the  (Icneral's  custom,  frequently,  when  the  day  was  fine,  to  come  out  to 
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walk,  attended  bj  his  secretaries,  Mr.  Lear  and  Higor  William  Jackson— -one  on 
each  side.  He  always  crossed  directly  oyer  from  his  own  door  to  the  sunny  side  of 
the  street,  and  walked  down.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  all  three  wore  cocked 
hats.  She  never  observed  them  conversing ;  she  often  wondered  and  watched,  as  a 
child,  to  see  if  any  of  the  party  spoke,  bat  never  could  perceive  that  anything  was 
said.    It  was  understood  that  the  aids  were  kept  at  regal  distance.*' 

The  FrmckfU  Traoellinff. 

On  his  Eastern  tour  (October,  1790),  says  Griswold,  he  travelled  *'  in  his  own 
chariot,  drawn  by  four  Virginian  bays,  and  accompanied  by  two  of  his  secretaries, 
Tobias  Lear  and  Miyor  Jackson,  on  horseback."  In  his  Southern  tour,  in  1791,  he 
used  six  horses.  In  these  journeys  he  was  escorted  from  place  to  place  by  military 
companies  and  civic  processions. 

< 

Afrs,  Wiuhingion. 

Mr.  Griswold  says,  '*  During  the  Revolution,  Mrs.  Washington  had  renudned  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  Chief.  At  the  close  of  each  campaign  an  aid-de<camp 
repaired  to  Mount  Vernon,  to  escort  her,  and  her  arrival  in  camp,  in  a  plain  chariot, 
with  postillions  in  white  and  scarlet  liveries,  was  always  an  occasion  of  general 
happiness,'^  etc. 

About  a  month  after  the  election  of  her  husband  to  the  Presidency,  **  she  set 
out  for  New  York,  in  her  private  carriage,  with  a  small  escort  on  horseback." 
Troops  of  dragoons,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  numerous  cavalcade  of  citizens,  met  her  ten  miles  from 
Philadelphia  "  with  the  honors  due  to  the  Commander-in-chief."  Other  processions 
met  her  at  Gray^s  ferry,  and  she  entered  the  city  amidst  the  pealing  of  bells,  the  roar 
of  cannon,  and  the  **  cheering  shouts  of  an  immense  concourse  of  joyous  people." 
As  she  approached  New  York,  similar  demonstrations  awaited  her.  Her  receptions 
were  as  stately  as  the  President's.    Colonel  Stone  remarks : 

"  Proud  of  her  husband's  exalted  fame,  and  jealous  of  the  honors  due,  not  only 
to  his  own  lofty  character,  but  to  the  dignified  station  to  which  a  grateful  country 
had  called  him,  Mrs.  Washington  was  careful  in  her  draWing-rooms  to  exact  those 
courtesies  to  which  she  knew  he  was  entitled,  as  well  on  account  of  personal  merit, 
as  of  official  consideration." 

It  was  her  custom,  says  Griswold,  '*  to  return  visits  on  the  third  day,  and  she 
always  thus  returned  Mrs.  Binney's :  a  footman  would  run  over,  knock  loudly,  and 
announce  Mrs.  Washington,  who  would  then  come  over  with  Mr.  Lear." 

Here  we  have  a  spice  of  politics :  "  When,"  says  the  same  writer,  *^  this  sort  of 
people  ['  Democrats']  came  into  fashion  during  the  French  Revolution,  full  grown, 
she  cherished  against  them  an  intensity  of  dislike  which  made  it  *quite  impossible  for 
even  the  most  amiable  of  that  patriotic  class  to  regard  her  with  any  affection 
whatever." 

Again :  "  With  what  feelings  the  excellent  woman  regarded  these  Democrats  is 
shown  in  an  anecdote  of  the  same  period  [1794].  She  was  a  severe  disciplinarian, 
and  Kelly  Custis  was  not  often  permitted  by  her  to  be  idle  or  to  follow  her  own 
caprices.  The  young  girl  was  compelled  to  practise  at  the  harpsichord  four  or  five 
hours  every  day ;  and  one  morning,  when  she  should  have  been  playing,  her  grand- 
mother entered  the  room,  remarldng  that  she  had  not  heard  her  music,  and  also 
that  she  had  observed  some  person  going  out,  whose  name  she  would  much  like  to 
know.  Nelly  was  silent,  and  suddenly  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  blemish  on 
he  wall,  which  had  been  newly  painted  a  delicate  cream  color.    *  Ah  it  was  no 
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Federaliitt ! '  she  eicUimed,  looking  at  iho  spoc,  Juat  above  a  settee;  'none  but  a1 
fllthj  Dcmaurst  would  mark  a  ptuce  nith  hie  good-for-Dothing  head  in  tliaC  mannc 

We  think  there  19  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  Ibcso  lallcr  Btaleraeuta.     Thv   | 
narrator  ns3  probably  misiaformed,  and  possiblj'  iie  alao  uq consciously  allowed  hia  / 
own  Tiews  ot "  Dcmocnils  "  (digcloacd  on  erery  pagn  of  the  Republican  Court)  to 
Bomewlut  color  hia  ■nocdateg.     We  know  at  least  that  there  waj  ona  "  Damocrat"   . 
nhom  Urs.  Wasblugton  always  treated  with  the  dignity  befitting  her  own  [X^liOD, 
with  (he  grace  of  bcr  Bex,  anil  with  the  cordiality  of  a  friend.     We  know  that  she 
did  this  through  and  after  ber  husband's  presidcacy,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life 
and  after  his  death.    TJiat  "Democrat"  was  Mr.  Jeflereon.     Wc  think  poslraly 
ahonld  be  alow  to  beliore  that  a  wife  who  has  nerer  been  accused  of  being  oDwortby 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  vould  allow  heraetf  lo  speak  of  the  Republican  party 
as  "  Eilhj  Democrats."    There  is  not  a  remote  probability  that  she  ercr  did  anything 
of  Ihe  kind. 


APPENDIX  NO.  Xni.— Vol.  n.  p.  2S4. 
JiVom  John  AdantM  to  Mbridgt  Gerry. 


I,  Ma^  a 


DaiR  SiH  ;  I  have  just  receirod  your  favors  of  SSlh  May,  No.  5  and  No.  7,  wiUi 
&  copy  of  No.  3.    This  Usl  I  had  ree'  before. 

I  had  no  ahare  in  the  recall  of  Mouroo,  and,  therefore,  am  not  respoiuiblo  for 
the  rrasoiu  of  it.  But  t  have  heard  such  rcporU  of  hia  own  language  la  Fnmce  at 
hb  own  table,  and  the  language  of  those  whom  he  entertained  and  countenaneed, 
and  of  his  correspondeoces  with  Uaehe,  Becklcy,  etc.,  and  his  cooimunication* 
through  the  Aurora,  that  1  wonder  not  at  hia  rceail.  His  speech  at  hia  nudicnoe  of 
leave  is  a  base,  false,  and  servile  thing.  Indeed,  it  was  Jtamklpk  whet  at^ointed 
him.  He  was,  in  Senate,  as  dull,  heavy,  and  stupid  a  fellow  as  he  could  be  con- 
sistently with  malignity  and  inveteracy  perpetual.  A  more  nnfit  piece  of  wood  to 
make  a  Mercury  could  not  bare  been  culled  from  the  whole  forest.  It  is  improper 
for  me  to  delineate  the  system  of  speculaUon  and  the  persona  concerned  in  it 
Members  orCoogreas,  collectors  of  customs,  cooauls,  secretaiies,  aod  ministers,  et&, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  suspected  of  such  a  mystery  of  it,  as  I  shudder  to  think  of.  How  fir 
Monroe  «aa  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  it,  I  know  not.  But  he  was  the 
friend  and  idol,  and  apparently  the  centre  of  the  whole  group.  How  is  it  that  Bitdt- 
bourne  has  become  so  rich  T  How  is  it  that  so  many  others,  have  rolled  in  wealth 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  without  any  viuble  meoos.  These  were  confidential 
eorreapondcnts  and  intimate  acquaintances  of  Monroe.  I  know  not  that  he  is  eaU- 
tied  to  any  bearing,  as  there  is  no  accusation.  But  I  doubt  eitremelyhis  inclina- 
tion  to  ask  for  bearings  or  inquiries.  He  will  have  bearings  enough  of  his  friends, 
and  certificates  enough  of  French  politicians  and  American  speculators  I  doubt  not 
— as  many  as  Silas  Deane  had. 

The  want  otpriiuiplt  in  so  many  ot  our  citliena,  which  you  menljon,  is  awfully 
ominous  to  our  elective  govemmeDt.  Want  of  principle  seems  to  be  a  recommenda- 
tion to  popularity  and  influenee.  The  avarice  and  ambition  which  yoit  and  I  have 
witnessed  for  these  thirty  years,  is  too  deeply  rooted  la  the  hearts  and  education 
and  eiamplcB  of  our  people  ever  lo  be  eradicated,  and  it  will  make  of  all  our  elec- 
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lions  only  a  species  of  lacratiye  speculation,  and,  consequenUj,  scenes  of  turbu- 
lence, corruption,  and  confusion,  of  which  foreign  nations  will  avail  themseWes 
in  the  future  as  the  French  did  in  the  last. 

That  there  is  a  strong  anti-6allican  partj  so  far  as  to  oppose  an  undue  influence 
of  France,  I  know.  There  are  some  who  are  anti-Gallican  because  they  think  the 
French,  a  false,  deceitful,  treacherous  people.  There  are  others  anti-Gallican 
because  they  hate  Atheism,  Deism,  and  debauchery.  There  are  others  anti-Crallican, 
because  at  present  so  many  of  the  French  profess  to  be  democrats,  saus-culottes, 
and  disorganizers.  As  to  anti-Gallicans  because  the  French  are  republicans, 
I  donH  know  any  such;  indeed,  I  don't  know  any  anti-Gallicans  who  belieye 
the  French  to  be  republicans  pr  capable  of  a  republican  gOYemment — any  more 
than  a  snowball  can  exist  a  whole  week  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  under 
a  burning  sun  of  August  or  September.  There  are  many  who  belieye  the  French 
republican  system  cannot  endure,  and  I  am  one  of  these.  There  are  nuiny 
who  believe  that  our  republican  system  cannot  last  long,  for  the  Tery  reason  you 
mention,  the  want  of  principle.  I  am  not  one  of  these— though  our  cities  are  cor- 
rupt, our  country  is  not,  and  I  beliere  our  republican  plan  may  last  a  good  while. 
But  it  will  not,  if  French  influence  as  well  as  English  is  not  resisted.  That  there 
are  persons  principled  against  republicanism,  I  suppose  is  true — but  they  are  alto- 
gether among  the  class  of  old  tories  as  far  as  I  know,  and  are  very  few  in  number, 
and  of  no  Influence  at  all  in  the  State.  There  may  be  others  besides  my  Parson 
Wibirt,  who  think  a  hereditary  King  and  House  of  Lords,  with  a  good  House  of 
Commons  the  best  form  of  government — but  he  is  the  only  whig  that  I  know  of  who 
professes  this  faith.  I  doubt  not  old  0.  J.  Chew  nony  be  of  the  same  opinion — and 
am  told  Dr.  Nesbit,  of  Dickinson  College,  is  also— «nd  these  are  all  I  have  heard  of-^ 
indeed,  some  of  the  Quakers  may  be  of  this  sect.  But  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
these  numbers  or  characters.  The  real  danger  is  in  the  umversal  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  the  people,  which  may  make  all  the  best  men  sick  and  weary  of  the  per- 
petual anxiety,  which  electioneering  projects  and  exertions  occasion. 

I  wish  you  could  have  come  on  to  Philadelphia.  But  the  six  children  were 
excuse  enough.    Blessings  on  them  and  their  parents.    So  says  Mrs.  A.  as  well  as 

John  Adams. 

Mh.  Oksbt. 

The  foregoing  letter  is  accurately  copied  from  the  original  autograph  letter  of 
Mr.  Adams  in  my  possession. 

Geo.  M.  Conarroe. 

For  Ms.  RA.KD1LL.  PBiLADiLpmi,  Juns  17, 1856. 
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AFPESDK  KO.  XIV^Toi- IL  p.  n«. 
J/r.  Jladiton't  Suppnuti  0>rTtMponAiiet.—Mr.  TViit  (a  Bnay  S. 


(he  tolloniu^  eitnetf  from  Junci  Ha^sMi  M  N.  P.  Triit : 


"  I  luTc  Dot  made  ■  iKorongh  exuniiuuioD  of  the  ciuam  in  ■ 
JeffcnoQ  rvf  Hnwfl  6y  A  in ;  unong  thote  Kknoirlcdged  in  his  to  nc,  and  bm  is  d 
Awu^  nlBnurf  ^  kirn,  I  Sod  : 

in  nw— 4 


1803— a 


180»— 8 


lan— 10 

180»^  8  periups  more 


1818—  1 


k 

■  "  II  !•  qitilc  powilile  tlial  among  the  misaing  lelten  tJiere  were  eonw  of  a  a 

I  more  proper  to  be  dcsLTofcd  llisn  preserved.' 

I  "  ir  there  be  ■□;  Icttera  from  me  betneeD  1783  and  170?,  1  sluU  be  p 

I  gUd  lo  knoir  the  d.tc«  anrl  sul,j«t.^  oi'  liiem. 

'■  In  II  li'lt.T  to  Mr.  Jiffir.-on  of  -liin.  i2ii,  1766,  ■  printed  proposition  in  iig 
House  'of  Delegat«i  for  ginog  commerdal  poven  to  Cangi«sa  U  referred  to  w 
inclosed  in  the  letter ;  but  was  not  in  it  when  returned.  The  propotition  ta  prioted 
i(  stated  in  the  letter  to  hare  been  referred  to  a  committee,  and  to  have  ttcn 
received  tfae  alterations  not«d  with  tlie  pen.  This  Is  the  propoution  referred  to  ia 
the  1st  Tol.  of  the  Laws  of  the  U.  5.,  page  BS,  and  piloted  there  as  it  was  materially 
altered  in  committee  of  tbe  whole,  and  Jiot  u  It  wu  originallj  made.  It  ia  mtm 
probable  tbftt  the  document  wa»  not  praaerred  than  that  it  was  separated  fnun  tbe 
letter  aod  is  now  to  be  found  on  the  Glea  of  Kr.  J.  Should  it,  bowerer,  be  Utoiv 
I  would  wish  a  dght  of  it. 

"  Is  there  among  the  tetters  of  Hr.  J.  to  Hr.  Adama  senior,  one  dated  Deceoditt. 
28,  nset    Tbe  reason  for  the  quenion  I  will  explain  when  I  see  700." 

["  Tbe  foregoing,"  ea;s  Hr.  Trist,  "  led  to  a  request  for  tbe  return  oftheletten 
(which  I  had  found),  a  request  made  orallf  to  Hr.  JelTcieon  Bandotph  throogli  b^ 
and  acceded  to  bj  bim.  He  was  the  bearer  of  the  letters  to  Ur.  M.,  aa  la  seen  by 
the  foUowlng:"] 

f .  P.  Trim. 


"Ttaliih 

b««niud<i 

10  mt.  knowing    .    .    ,    irbU  mart  b«  bl)  principal  msllT*,  at  IcaM,  1  iIhhiM  han 

beilutcd 

ofTs.    But.  1  nu  on  the  dccmIch  b  men  J^IlUln(i  of  ■  rcqnnl,  and  11  did  not  umtA 

niilnliii 

-lib  SIT  Tl 

'lSiU«rinTi!eUilriclljlon./c.pi"yo(diu«l."              "                                    "  "* 

OptolOD. 
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**  MoHTPiLLio,  Feb.  4, 188a 
*'  Since  mine  of  tlie  26th  ult.,  which  I  hope  got  safely  to  hand,  I  ha^e  receiTed 
yours  of  the  29th,  since  which,  that  of  the  80th,  with  the  bundle  of  letters,  has  been 
handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Randolph*  I  am  rery  sorry  for  the  trouble  it  cost  you  to 
take  advantage  of  that  conveyance.  I  return,  as  you  desire,  the  extracts  you  made 
from  some  of  the  letters.  I  return  also  the  copies  of  two  letters,  inclosed  in  yours 
of  the  Ist  instant,  just  brought  by  the  mail,  though  not  desired ;  ^  making  of  one 
of  them,  however,  an  extract  only,  by  lopping  from  it  a  paragraph  irrelative  to  the 
subject." 
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The  Forrett  Utter ^  and  th$  ccmmenU  of  Mr.  Adanui'i  biographer, — /oAn  AdatM  to 

Uriah  ForruL 

Philaoslphu,  S8  i/uim,  1797. 
Dear  Sir:  I  received  yesterday  your  favor  of  the  28d,  and  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  it.  The  paper  indosed  in  it  is  a  serious  thing.  It  will  be  a 
motive,  in  addition  to  many  others,  to  be  upon  my  guard.  It  is  evidence  of  a  mind 
soured,  yet  seeking  for  popularity,  and  eaten  to  a  honey-comb  with  ambition,  yet 
weak,  confused,  uninformed,  and  ignorant.  I  have  been  long  convinced  that  this 
ambition  is  so  inconsiderate  as  to  be  capable  of  going  great  lengths.  I  shall  care- 
fully keep  the  secret,  as  far  as  it  may  compromise  characters  and  names.       .     .     . 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Adamses  biographer  and  annotator  subjoins  the  following 
explanation  in  a  note : 

"  General  Forrest  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Adams,  from  memory,  having  heard 
it  read,  the  substance  of  one  of  the  many  letters  circulated  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, under  the  strongest  injunctions  that  no  copy  should  be  allowed  to  be  taken. 
It  is  worth  while  to  contrast  the  opinion  here  expressed  of  Mr.  J.  with  the  uneashiess 
felt  by  Mr.  Ilamilton  and  his  friends  lest  Mr.  Adams  should  bo  led  by  that  gentle- 
man. Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  all  the  parties,  if  the  idea  of  leading  Mr. 
Adams  had  not  been  always  uppermost  in  tJieir  minds!"  (Adams's  Works, 
vol.  viii.  p.  647.) 

The  italics  are  those  of  the  annotator.  When  we  first  came  to  a  particular 
examination  of  this  subject,  we  were  persuaded  that  the  above  application  of  the 
harsh  remarks  of  the  Forrest  letter  to  Jefiferson  was  an  inadvertent  error,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Adamses  biographer.  We,  therefore,  addressed  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams  a  letter  stating  these  impressions,  the  facts  and  reasonings  on  which  they 
were  based,  and  then  proceeded  to  say : 

"  If  Mr.  Forrest^s  letter  does  not  name  or  indicate  Mr.  Jefferson,  you  can  judge 
what  weight  the  suggestions  I  have  made  ought  to  have  on  your  mind ;  and  should 
they  lead  you  to  a  train  of  inquiries  that  should  satisfy  you  that  my  solution  of  the 

«  Note  by  N.  P.  Trist. 

*'  He  here  uses  '  desired  *  in  the  fense  of  requegted,  I  did  deHre  (wish)  it.  But  I  deemed  it 
Indelicate  to  express  the  wish.  Good  faith  forbid  that  I  shouid  retain  copies  without  his  consent. 
Delicacy  forbid  that  I  should  ask  this  consent.  Such  a  request  ftom  me,  under  the  circumstances, 
mi^t  be  unpleasant  to  him.  as  presenting  an  altematlTe,  both  boms  of  which  would  be  disa^o'eea- 
ble.  I  therefore  Inclosed  tne  copies,  leaving  him  to  infer  my  wish,  and  leaving  him  free  also  to 
acknowledge  the  inference  or  not,  as  might  be  moat  agreeable  to  him.  As  to  the  *  extracts  *  I  had 
made,  their  nature  was  lacb  as  to  preclude  aU  heaitatloa  In  asUng  to  be  Intnuted  with  them." 
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fair  la  the  eorwcl  one — or  that  yours  ' 

Ive  ^ou  profound  pletL<iur(i  to  enable  mo  at  onco,  <□  my  work,  to  com:ct  jour 

oislako  00.  jour  aulboritj . 

"  If,  on  Ibo  otber  haod,  jou  should  be  snUsGcd  that  you  arc  not  id  error  aa  to 
facta  or  dalM,  I  Tonture  to  Eolich  from  you  such  a  refercact;  as  kUI  enable  mc  to 
asottiain  where  ihoso  elaudegljaelj  circulateii  letters  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  any  of 
thcni,  bearing  diCe  anterior  10  Forreel'fl  letter,  lod  which  (preauni»bly)  conlaitt 
attucks  of  some  kind  on  Ur.  Adams,  are  to  be  found.  I  Tenlure  on  thia  liberty, 
because  T  am  miting  a  Life  of  He.  Jefferson  under  the  full  saoctiou  of  bta  f&mily — 
bccsuBC  I  am  peculiarly  anxious  to  trace  accurately  and  juitly  to  botb  putics,  the 
relatioDi  which  existed  bclwoen  him  and  John  Adams — and  because  jou  are  the 
sole  nuihorily  I  knon  of  entitled  to  notice,  ihst  he  wrote  or  secrctiy  circulated  let- 
ters up  to  Hay  [Juno]  33(1,  17>T  (tiiv  date,  I  bclieie,  of  Forrcat's  letter),  which  it 
would  be  presumed  could  ilraw  out  such  remarks  at  Mr.  Adams  makes  to  Mr.  For~ 
rest — and  which,  Iktrtforc,  would  be  wholly  at  varianco  with  other  letters  whick  )Ir. 
Jefferson  woa  cntUmporatttowli/  writing  to  Buch  men  aa  Madison  and  Gerry,  not 
teilhout  the  txpetlation,  in  ionic  ituMneei,  that  Ikei/  aonid  be  nluMn  lo  Mr.  Adamil ' 
"  When  your  note  ippeodcil  lo  the  Forrest  letter  was  first  read  by  myself,  uj 
many  other  frlenda  of  Hr,  Jefferson,  we  deeply  lamcoted,  sir,  that  any  feeling  of 
forbearance  or  delicacy  towards  Ur.  JeSeriOD  should  have  prerentod  you  from 
giving  the  Forrest  letter,  and  some  of  the  '  many '  of  Ur.  Jefferson,  oorrcsponding 
with  (he  one  described  In  it,  which  you  arer  wore  then  secretly  circulating.  Neitltcr 
the  foniily  nor  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  cUim,  by  any  meaiu,  that  he  was  perftcl. 
But  they  are  conlcnt  that  ho  tako  the  full  blame  of  cTcry  misdeed  that  it  can  W 
shown  hu  commitwd.    They  ask  simply  juslicu  and  no  mercy  for  him." 

Mr.  AdamJi  Annoer. 

To  HsjiaT  8.  fttuiju,  Eaa-.  tJoaruis  Tiu^aa,  K.  Y. 

BoToa,  Klh  Soreitibfr,  laH. 

BliH  Sir  :  You  etami  in  no  need  of  apology  for  Ihe  leller  you  were  tda<' 
enough  to  address  to  hh'  on  the  ISth.  I  am  happy  to  receive  siiggoslions  frou 
every  quarter  which  may  l«nd  to  insure  greater  correctness  in  matters  of  biatart 
Uy  obserration  of  the  errors  committed  by  others,  as  well  as  those  into  which  I  ti 
myself  in  spite  of  all  my  anxiety  to  bo  accurate,  leads  me  to  be  little  incUned  to  I 
positirc  about  anything.  If  I  hare  made  mistakes,  I  am  very  ready,  on  coiwdei 
lion,  to  repair  them. 

With  respect  to  all  the  persona  whoae  action  I  cannot  help  touching  upon  in 
work,  my  rule  has  been  never  to  do  so  without  deliberation,  and   perfect  ct 
ness.     Aware  of  my  duty  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  tried  to  do  so  without  acrini* 
and  without  feeling.     So  far  as  Mr.  Jefferson  ia  concerned,  I  am  very  aure  I  ei 
tain  no  unfriendly  sentiment — for,  although  he  at  times  did  great  injury  to  .' 
Adams,  at  others  he  repaired  it  more  generously  than  some  did  nearer  home, 
not,  therefore,  with  the  emalleat  personal  bias  Ihat  I  proceed  to  the  analysis  < 
character.     What  I  shall  say  of  him  in  the  forthcoming  volume  may  not  be  co 
but  I  win  answer.  Chat  it  shall  be  free  from  every  unworthy  or  illiberal  motive 

'  Thki  remark  waa  wiiUen  nnder  a  miiapprabnuion  In  refird  lo  ilala.  The  Mtadl 
iDleaded  14  be  ibown  to  Ur.  Adami,  which  w«  bad  In  mind,  vaa  addroted  to  Elbridg*  Oct 
igita,  IKT,    Hr  Adanig's  commuDlcatloai  to  Canfroi  luo  <taf  afUrxmr^i,  convarMd  J 
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In  this  spirit  I  approach  a  reexamina^on  of  mj  note  on  the  547  th  page  of  the 
8th  volume,  to  which  you  call  mj  attention,  and  compare  it  with  mj  authority. 
And  here  I  must  say  that  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  drawing  my  attention  to  two 
errors  that  shall  be  at  once  corrected  on  .the  plates.  The  first  is  typographical,  and 
must  have  occurred  to  you.  I  mean  the  daie  of  the  letter  of  J.  A.  to  General  For- 
rest.   It  should  be  the  28th  of  June  and  not  the  20tfa. 

The  second  error  is  in  that  part  of  my  note  which  says  that  General  Forrest  had 
only  hoard  Mr.  Je£fer8on*s  letter  read.  I  find,  on  examination,  that  he  says  he  read 
it  OTer  twice,  and  immediately  committed  his  impressions  of  it  to  paper. 

Further  than  this  I  see  no  mistake— and  you  will  perceive  that  the  correction 
makes  the  case  stronger  than  I  stated  it  rather  than  weaker. 

Tou  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  feeling  which  the  communication  of  this 
letter  occasioned  in  Mr.  Adams  grew  out  of  any  personal  attack  it  made  upon  him. 
It  was  the  disingenuous  representation  of  the  policy  he  was  recommending  which 
roused  him — perhaps  not  more  so  than  is  common  with  men  under  strong  party 
bias,  but  aggravated  by  the  injunctions  of  secresy  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  communicate  more  of  General  Forrcst^s  own  letter 
than  the  facts  it  contains.  The  letter  was  written  by  '*  the  Yice-President "  to  Mr. 
P.  Htzhugh,  dated  the  4th  of  June,  1797.  Mr.  Fitzhugh  was  a  Democrat,  but  a 
relative  of  Forrest.  The  letter  had  been  shown  to  several  Democrats,  but  only  to  one 
Federalist  besides  General  Forrest. 

Tlie  statement  respecting  Mr.  Jefferson's  injunctions  that  no  copy  should  be  taken 
of  his  letter  to  his  correspondents,  is  taken  from  the  abstracts  of  the  letter  itself 
which  fully  sustains  it.  If  you  possess  a  copy  of  that  letter,  which  I  presume  you 
must,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  publish  it,  and  thus  leave  the  world  to  judge  of 
the  justice  of  my  grandfather's  commentary.  If  found  too  harsh,  I  shall  not  defend 
him. 

While  I  am  about  it,  permit  me  to  express  my  regret  that  the  publication  made 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works  had  not  likewise  been  intrusted  to  you.  I  mean  the  last 
one  in  nine  volumes.    It  swarms  with  typographical  errors. 

I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  F.  Adams. 

It  does  not  appear  from  this  that  President  Adams  learned  that  more  than  one 
letter  concerning  himself  or  his  Administration  was  *'  circulated  at  that  time  [June, 
1797]  by  Mr.  Jefferson  under  the  strongest  injunctions  that  no  copy  should  be 
allowed  to  be  taken ;"  and  it  does  appear  that  this  oru  letter  contained  no  '*  personal 
attack  "  on  President  Adams.  Of  its  "  disingenuous  representations  "  (even  as 
interpreted  through  the  **  impressions "  of  an  individual  who  wrote  down  from 
memory  the  substance  of  a  private  letter  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  it  to  the 
subject  of  its  animadversions),'  the  public  are  not  allowed  to  judge.  The  letter  is  in 
neither  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  works,  and  if  it  had  been  preserved  among  his 
manuscripts,  we  should  natutally  expect  to  find  it  in  the  Congress  edition.  That 
Mr.  Jefferson  went  into  more  confidential  or  more  dangerous  disclosures  or  repre- 
sentations to  Mr.  Peregrine  Fitzhugh  at  that  critical  moment,  than  he  did  to  Madison 

1  It  is  possible  Forrest  obtained  Fltsbugh*!  permisdon  to  make  tbe  communication,  but  we  bare 
DO  proof  or  assertion  of  that  fact,  and  tbe  contrary  would  be  inferred  on  several  grounds.  1.  Fits* 
hugh  was  a  gentleman  of  character,  and  would  not,  therefore,  be  likely  to  Intentionally  betray  the 
contents  of  a  private  letter  to  the  very  individual  whose  conduct  was  censured  in  it.    2.  He  was 

rlitically  and  personally  friendly  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  was  not  politically  friendly  to  Mr.  Adams 
Bee  Jefferson's  subsequent  letter  to  him  given  in  the  text. 
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kud  otlivr*.  voulil  aMiv-d;  be  eipectnl  fsoni  llie  drgree  of  intiisacy  iriaefc  •xtabd 

twlireen  tbem.    Wc  tUnk  in  >ll  of  J^fferwin'i  pnbliitied  coirespOBdemce  tMn  CM 

bat  two  ot  three  letters  addretwd  U>  JiUbngh.     And,  oi  ' 

Ukeo,  that  of  June  4ib,  IT97,  vai,  la  the  opinion  of  FiUhogb  hi 

Diig»pr¥HnI»l  br  tlie  "  impreasloia  "  of  Uiose  wliom  he  had  p 

We  infer  eo  from  Ibe  foUowmg  pus 

from  Jefferson  : 


"  DtAK  Sir  ; — 1  tuve  yet  H>  uknoirledge  j'out  lut  fiTor,  vliich  I  n 
HoctUvllo,  and,  then-fore,  cannot  no*  r«for  to  the  dale.    The  prrveraie—  »f  d 
tiytfiont  of  &  former  UOa  to  you  niioh  ^n  m^iitKHi  (o  Aom  km  i       -    -     -^ 
iteiripapcrs,  I  inA  not  till  tbca  beiird  of.     Tet  the  epuit  of  it  was  not  a 
tteeo  for  BoiDe  time  used  ai  the  ptopenj  of  the  newapepeis,  i  Eur  nurfc  for  e 
man's  fin."      ........ 
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Thu  Matztl  Lata  and  Pidceriii^i  Cliarga—Jtfermm  to  ilariat  Van  Bam- 
HavncMio,  Jmu  SHh,  \»t. 
Dear  Sir  :   I  havH  to  Ihuilt  jou  for  Ur.  Pifberin^s  clibaratf  philippic  Rgiiut 
Ur.  Adam#,  Gorr;,  Smith  and  mynelf ;  and  I  hare  deluTod  tha  Kcknowlcdgtooil 

until  I  ooiild  rcii'l  it  and  make-  eoiav  0)>sC'rv3iion9  on  it. 

I  ,-f,.,!.i    ;.,(    1  ,ir    f,..|l,.-,...!,  ,:,.,<    r.:r    -.,   Tur.i  y,.;r-,  M,<i   ro   -■;■.  L   a   period  OB  J 
•dvaiii  I  'I    :.  .■.;■!...■  ■•  iperom,     ftfl 

appears,  tbat  for  thirty  years  pa^  be  has  been  iDdustriooalj  toQecIiiig  Biftteriak  ftr 
Titupentling  the  characters  he  had  marked  for  bis  hatred  ;  some  of  whom,  certainly. 
If  enmiUeB  towards  him  had  erer  existed,  had  forgotten  them  all,  or  buried  them  in 
the  grave  with  themselTea.  As  to  njeelf,  there  nerer  had  been  aoTtfaing  pciamal 
betveen  ui — nothing  l}ut  the  general  oppoution  of  party  •entinient ;  and  onr  per- 
sonal intercourse  bad  been  that  of  urbanitj,  as  himself  aaya.  Bat  it  seem*  be 
bu  been  all  this  time  brooding  over  an  amnitj  which  I  bad  nerer  felt,  and  that, 
with  respect  to  myself  as  well  as  others,  he  bas  been  writing  far  and  near,  and  in 
ererj  direction,  to  get  hold  of  original  letters  where  he  could,  copies  where  he 
could  not,  certificates  and  journals,  catching  at  erery  gomipping  story  he  cooU 
hear  of  in  anj  quarter,  snppljing  b;  eusfncioos  what  be  could  find  nowhere  else, 
and  then  arguing  on  this  motley  farrago,  as  if  established  on  gospel  evidence.  And 
while  ciprcBsing  his  wonder,  that  "  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  the  itrong  paasooi 
of  Ur.  Adams  ihouid  DOt  bare  cooled;"  that,  on  the  contrary,  "they  had  acqoiied 
the  mastery  of  bis  soul,"  (p.  100)j  that  "where  these  were  enlisted,  ^o  reliaoce 
could  be  placed  on  his  statements,"  (p.  104);  the  facility  and  little  truth  wi^  whieli 
he  could  represent  facts  and  occurrences,  concerning  persons  who  were  the  objecta 
of  his  hatred  (p.  3) ;  that  "  he  is  capable  of  making  the  grossest  misrepresentations, 
and,  from  detached  facta,  and  often  from  bare  susi^ciona,  of  drawing  unwmrraDtaUe 
biferences,  if  suited  to  his  purpose  at  the  iiutaDt''(p.  IT4);  while  making  cuch 
charges,  I  say,  on  Hr.  Adams,  Instead  of  his  "sees  Aamo"(p.lOO);  how  Justlj  might 
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we  saj  to  him,  ^^mut€Uo  nomine^  de  U  fabula  narr<Uur."  For  the  assiduity  and 
industry  he  has  employed  in  his  beneTolent  researches  after  matter  of  crimina- 
tion against  us,  I  refer  to  his  pages  18,  14,  84,  86,  46,  71,  79,  90  bis,  92,  93  bis, 
101  tcr,  104,  116,  118,  141,  148,  146,  160,  161,  168,  168,  171,  172.  That  Mr. 
Adamses  strictures  on  him,  written  and  printed,  should  have  excited  some  notice  on 
his  part,  was  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at.  But  the  sufficiency  of  his  motive  for 
the  large  attack  on  me  may  be  more  questionable.  He  says  (p.  4),  **  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son I  should  hare  said  nothing,  but  for  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  of  October  the  12th, 
1828."  Now  the  object  of  that  letter  was  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  a  friend,  wounded 
by  a  publication  which  I  thought  an  "  outrage  on  priyate  confidence."  Not  a  word 
or  allusion  in  it  respecting  Mr.  Pickering,  nor  was  it  suspected  that  it  would  draw 
forth  his  pen  in  justification  of  this  infidelity,  which  he  has,  however,  undertaken 
in  the  course  of  his  pamphlet,  but  more  particularly  in  its  conclusion. 

He  arraigns  me  on  two  groimds :  my  actions  and  my  motives.  The  very  actions, 
however,  which  he  arraigns,  have  been  such  as  the  great  nugority  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  have  approved.  The  approbation  of  Mr.  Pickering,  and  of  those  who 
thought  with  him,  I  had  no  right  to  expect  My  motives  he  chooses  to  ascribe 
to  hypocrisy,  to  ambition,  and  a  passion  for  popularity.  Of  these  the  world  must 
judge  between  us.  It  is  no  office  of  his  or  mine.  To  that  tribunal  I  have  ever 
submitted  my  actions  and  motives,  without  ransacking  the  Union  for  certificates, 
letters,  journals,  and  gossiping  tales,  to  justify  myself  and  weary  them.  Nor  shall 
I  do  this  on  the  present  occasion,  but  leave  still  to  them  these  antiquated  party 
diatribes,  now  newly  revamped  and  paraded,  as  if  they  had  not  been  already  a  thou- 
sand times  repeated,  refuted,  and  a^udged  against  him,  by  the  nation  itself.  If  no 
action  is  to  be  deemed  virtuous  for  which  malice  can  imagine  a  sinister  motive,  then 
there  never  was  a  virtuous  action ;  no,  not  ev^  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  himself. 
But  he  has  taught  us  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fhiit,  and  to  leave  motives  to  Him 
who  can  alone  see  into  them. 

But  whilst  I  leave  to  its  fate  the  libel  of  Mr.  Pickering,  with  the  thousands  of 
others  like  it,  to  which  I  have  given  no  other  answer  than  a  steady  course  of  simi- 
lar action,  there  are  two  facts  or  fancies  of  his  which  I  must  set  to  rights.  The  one 
respects  Mr.  Adams,  the  other  myself.  He  observes  that  my  letter  of  October  the 
12th,  1823,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  one  from  Mr.  Adams,  of  September  the 
18th,  which,  having  been  written  a  few  days  after  Cunningham^s  publication,  he  says 
was  no  doubt  written  to  apologize  to  me  for  the  pointed  reproaches  he  had  uttered 
against  me  in  his  confidential  letters  to  Cunningham.  And  thus  having  *'  no  doubt" 
of  his  conjecture,  he  considers  it  as  proven,  goes  on  to  suppose  the  contents  of  the 
letter  (19,  22),  makes  it  place  Mr.  Adams  at  my  feet,  suing  for  pardon,  and  continues 
to  rant  upon  it,  as  an  undoubted  fact.  Now,  I  do  most  solemnly  declare,  that  so  far 
from  being  a  letter  of  apology,  as  Mr.  Pickering  so  undoubtedly  assumes,  there  was 
not  a  word  or  allusion  in  it  respecting  Cunningham^s  publication. 

The  other  allegation,  respecting  myself,  is  equally  false.  In  page  34,  he  quotes 
Doctor  Stuart  as  having,  twenty  years  ago,  informed  him  that  Oeneral  Washington, 
**  when  he  became  a  private.citizen,"  called  me  to  account  for  expressions  in  a  letter 
to  Mazzci,  requiring,  in  a  tone  of  unusual  severity,  an  explanation  of  that  letter. 
He  adds,  of  himself,  **in  what  manner  the  latter  humbled  himself  and  appeased 
the  just  resentment  of  Washington,  will  never  be  known,  as  some  time  after  his 
death  the  correspondence  was  not  to  be  found,  and  a  diary  for  an  important  period 
of  his  presidency  was  also  missing."  The  diary  being  of  transactions  during  his 
presidency,  the  letter  to  Ma»ei  not  known  here  until  some  time  after  he  became  a 
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pritott  ciliun,  and  ibe  prvtendH  coiTfpomUncg  «f  c«ilrw  after  Uut,  t  loMV  ■ 
wbj  Ibi?  loal  dUT7  and  aappowd  coircspoDdence  u«  bnra^l  lagpth«r  bn«,  m^mi 
fitr  iiuiniutioiis  worth;  of  the  letter  itielf.  The  oorraqraDdeoce  could  not  bt  fa— i 
faidwd.  heraiiie  it  had  neTcr  exiated.  I  do  aiEnii  that  Ihrre  nerer  paned  a  word,  wril- 
t«n  or  Tcrlial,  directl;  Or  iodirecUj-,  IwtWMB  GenEnl  WubinftOD  mad  mjtelf  oa  the 
■object  of  tbM  letter.  Ho  would  nertr  ht^e  degraded  hiDi««ir  fo  &r  lu  to  ukc  to 
bimulf  the  inputaiioa  in  that  letter  oa  the  "Suasons  Id  combat."  The  whole 
ttOTT  a  ■  feliricatioD.  aad  I  dcf;  the  fmnerf  of  it,  and  lU  mackiad,  to  prodwe  ■ 
icrip  of  a  pen  between  Genenl  Wuhm^n  and  mytelf  on  the  snbject,  tyt  anj  otfas 
cridcnce  more  worth;  of  credit  than  the  miiNcioDS,  iapp4»itiDiu,  aii<]  pr««ijinptioits 
of  the  two  persona  here  quoting  and  qnoted  for  it.  With  Doctor  Stuart  I  had  not 
moeh  acquuinlsDci!.  I  (apposed  him  to  be  an  hoEuM  man.  knew  him  to  be  a  rcrr 
weak  one.  and,  like  Ur.  Hckering,  rerj  prone  to  antipathies,  boiJEog  with  p«nj  pM- 
tiOQS,  and,  onder  the  dominion  of  these,  rcadilj  welcoming  fanciea  for  tmda.  Bat 
come  the  xlorj  from  whomsoeTer  it  oiifibt,  it  i;  an  nnqualiSed  Uaehood. 

This  letter  to  Uazaci  has  been  a  pivcioua  theme  of  crimination  Tor  Fedm) 
malice  It  was  a  long  lctl«r  of  boainecs,  in  which  wai  io^rted  a  cin^e  pAngnph 
onlj  of  political  information  as  to  the  atato  of  oor  country.  lo  this  informatiaa  ■ 
lltere  wa^  not  one  word  which  would  not  then  bavo  been,  or  would  aot  cow  b« 
approved  b;  every  Kepablicao  in  the  United  States,  looking  back  to  tb09e  times,  u 
jou  will  ace  hj  a  faithful  copy  now  inclosed  of  the  whole  of  what  that  letter  ^d 
on  the  subject  of  the  United  States,  or  of  its  gOTcmment.  This  paragraph, 
extracted  uid  translated,  got  into  a  Paris  paper  at  a  time  when  the  persoos  in  Mvtr 
there  were  laboring  under  Terj  general  diifaror,  and  their  friends  were  eager  to 
catch  even  at  Blra«s  to  booy  tbem  up.  To  tliero,  therefore,  I  have  always  imputed 
the  iaterpolalion  of  an  entire  paragraph  additioool  to  mine,  which  makea  me  chaire 
my  own  counlrj  with  ingratitude  and  injit'iicf  lo  FnnoK.  TIrt.:  f.i^  not  s  woidio 
mj  Ictlpr  rcspocliiig  FrniK-i^.  n     .,■■.-■:   -!.•■  I    i .-    ■■!    i.    ,:..!■-    '.t>tireeD  lU* 

eoumrt  und  ilwt.     Yd  il.i-  ■■■■  r.  of  FedenI 

calomnj,  haa  been  conatanttj  quoted  by  them,  made  the  snbject  of  unceanng  and 
virulent  abuse,  and  is  still  quoted,  as  vou  see,  by  Ur.  Pickering,  page  S3,  aa  if  it 
were  genuine,  and  really  written  bj  roe.  And  even  Judge  Marahall  makes  faislotj 
descend  from  its  dignity,  and  the  ermine  from  its  sanctity,  to  exaggerate,  to  record, 
and  lo  sanction  this  forgery.  In  the  very  last  note  of  his  book,  he  says,  "a  letter 
from  Ur.  Jefferson  to  Hr.  Uaizei,  an  Italian,  wu  published  in  Florence,  and  re^wb- 
lished  in  the  Honileor,  with  very  severe  strictarcs  on  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States."  And  instead  of  the  letter  itself^  he  copies  what  he  saya  are  the  remarks  of 
the  editor,  which  are  an  exaggerated  commentary  on  the  fabricated  paragraph 
itself,  and  «Iently  leaves  to  his  reader  to  make  the  ready  inference  that  these  wen 
the  sentiments  of  the  letter.  Proof  is  the  duty  of  the  affirmative  side.  A  negatiTe 
cannot  be  possibly  proved.  But,  in  defect  of  impos^ble  proof  of  what  was  not  ia 
the  original  letter,  I  have  its  press-copy  Milt  in  my  possession.  It  has  been  shown 
to  several,  and  ia  open  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  see  it.  I  have  prestuned  otHj,  that 
the  interpolation  was  done  in.Paris.  But  I  never  saw  the  letter  in  cither  its  Italian  or 
French  dress,  and  It  may  have  been  done  here,  with  the  commentary  handed  down 
to  posterity  by  the  judge.  The  genuioe  paragraph,  re-tranalated  tbrongh  Italian 
and  French  into  English,  as  it  appeared  here  in  a  Federal  paper,  be^des  the  moti- 
lated  hue  which  these  translations  and  retranslatlons  of  it  produced,  generallv  gave 
a  mietranalation  of  a  single  word,  which  enUrely  perverted  Its  meauiog,  and  made 
it  &  pllaot  and  fertile  t«it  of  misrepresenlatiOD  of  my  poliUcal  priDciples.     The 
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originalf  speaking  of  an  Anglican,  monarchical  and  arifltocratical  party,  which  had 
sprung  up  since  he  had  left  us,  states  their  object  to  be  "  to  draw  over  us  the  sub- 
stance, as  they  had  already  done  the /orm«  of  the  British  Government.**    Now  the 
**  forms  ^*  here  meant,  were  the  levees,  birthdays,  the  pompous  cavalcade  to  the 
State-house  on  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  formal  speech  from  the  throne,  the  pro- 
cession of  Congress  in  a  body  to  reecho  the  speech  in  an  answer,  etc.  etc.    But  the 
translator  here,  by  substituting  fomx  in  the  singular  number,  for  forms  in  the 
plural,  made  it  mean  the  frame  or  organization  of  our  Government,  or  its  form  of 
legislative,   executive  and  judiciary  authorities,  coordinate  and  independent;  to 
which  form  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  I  was  an  enemy.    In  this  sense  they  always 
quoted  it,  and  in  this  sense  Mr.   Pickering  still  quotes  it,  pages  84,  35,  88,  and 
countenances  the  inference.    Now  General  Washington  perfectly  understood  what  I 
meant  by  these  forms,  as  they  were  frequent  subjects  of  conversation  between  us. 
When,  on  my  return  from  Europe,  I  joined  the  Government  in  March,  1790,  at  New 
York,  I  was  much  astonished,  indeed,  at  the  mimicry  I  found  established  of  royal 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  more  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  phenomenon,  by  the 
monarchical  sentiments  I  heard  expressed  and  openly  maintained  in  every  company, 
and  among  others  by  the  high  members  of  the  Government,  executive  and  judiciary 
(General  Washington  alone  excepted),  and  by  a  great  part  of  the  legislature,  save 
only  some  members  who  had  been  of  the  old  Congress,  and  a  very  few  of  recent 
introduction.    I  took  occasion,  at  various  times,  of  expressing  to  General  Washing- 
ton my  disappointment  at  these  symptoms  of  a  change  of  principle,  and  that  I 
thought  them  encouraged  by  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which  I  found  prevailing, 
not  at  all  in  character  with  the  simplicity  of  republican  government,  and  looking  as 
if  wishfully  to  those  of  European  courts.    His  general  explanations  to  me  were, 
that  when  he  acrived  at  New  York  to  enter  on  the  executive  administration  of  the 
new  government,  he  observed  to  those  who  were  to  assist  him,  that  placed  as  he 
was  in  an  office  entirely  new  to  him,  unacquainted  with  the  forms  and  ceromonies 
of  other  governments,  still  less  apprised  of  those  which  might  be  properly  estab- 
lished here,  and  himself  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  forms,  he  wished  them  to  con- 
sider and  prescribe  what  they  should  be ;  and  the  task  was  assigned  particularly  to 
Geneml  Knox,  a  man  of  parade,  and  to  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  had  resided  some 
time  at  a  foreign  court.     They,  he  said,  were  the  authors  of  the  present  regulations 
and  that  others  were  proposed  so  highly  strained  that  he  absolutely  rejected  iheni. 
Attentive  to  the  difference  of  opinion  prevailing  on  this  subject,  when  the  term  of 
his  second  election  arrived,  he  called  the  Heads  of  Departments  together,  observed 
to  them  the  situation  in  which  he  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  advice  he  had  taken  and  the  course  he  had  observed  in  compliance  with 
it ;  that  a  proper  occasion  had  now  arrived  of  revising  that  course,  of  correcting  it 
in  any  particulars  not  approved  in  experience ;  and  he  desired  us  to  consult  together, 
agree  on  any  changes  we  should  think  for  the  better,  and  that  he  should  willingly 
conform  to  what  we  should  advise.    We  met  at  my  office.    Hamilton  and  myself 
agreed  at  once  that  there  was  too  much  ceremony  for  the  character  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  particularly,  that  the  parade  of  the  installation  at  New  York   ought  not 
to  be  copied  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  President  should  desire   the  Chief 
Justice  to  attend  him  at  his  chambers,  that  he  should  administer  the  oath  of  office 
to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  certificate 
of  the  fact  should  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  recorded.  Randolph 
and  Knox  differed  from  us,  the  latter  vehemently  ;  they  thought  it  not  wlrisable  to 
change  any  of  the  established  forms,  and  we  authorized  Randolph  to  report  our 
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4rr^  hf  Oiasml  WMftfiagtOD.    St  kaeir  Aac  I  bmbiis  b  iir  di*  triwi ■■■■■— ■ 

rally*  tttif  dUtf  frMi  wWs  bail  paaKii  beiwtca  la  ac  c&« 

^jK^fnoMf  I  eaaU  soc  ncaa  so  aufioda  Iub.    WBca  the 

llr^r  icft  lacaMUaMM;  I  wm  a  8ieafc«r  af  ibe  Coagrtfli  tbco. 

0<KM!nf  WaafcsatfUMi  vfiice  t»  ow,  aMsag  Bf  apmsoa  oa  Aas 

vonrvft,  cf  any,  m\aA  I  dMOf^fct  CtofRai  voaU  obaervt  itttftwu'iia.  &.    E 

f rarJifjr  AT  o«&  iliaatpymJiarfiwi  ad  ie  ;  tfcst  I  fbaad  th* 

f^Hf/A  ifhft  flMM  aaggaaeitt;  Aa<  I  tEoagbt  tB«7  vooU  Mfca 

hfit  that  ia  an  appMcnena  of  tnac,  hoaatf  ar  profit,  ibcy  woaU  aOcoi^  pas  bv  ■! 

^icfiilatiM  of  that  orAtr,  and  give  aa  imxteBt  pvcfercaee  to  aAtift.    Oil  &» 

tk#^  fine  BMietiiiK  {&  PhgaiWpfcia,  wfaiefa  I  timik  waa  m  the  apBOff  af  L71 

"/fl  iM  at  Anna{«&.    It  waa  a  little  after  caaille-l^iit,  aad  he 

mMr.ight,  ef>nTeimD|{;  almott  ezdoATclj,  oa  that  tobjV 

ifuialgeat  to  the  motiren  which  might  indnee  the  offieen  to] 

w'lth  me  entfrelf  fa  ooftdeniiiiig  !t ;  and  when  I  czpreaied  aa  idea  thac  if  dW 

TAtj  finafitj  were  auppreta^  the  inedtodoB  might  pcrfaapa  b«  EBda%ed 

V.rtA  of  the  ofieen  now  Bring,  and  who  had  actoallj  aerred ;  "  No,**  he  aaai^  -  bob  « 

r.or':  of  it  oa^rht  to  \i*'.  I*ft,  to  h«  slxi  eje-aore  to  the  pablic,  a  groond  ot"  *^i-«a ?•;«>?«..- 

*>;:.,  ^«4  a  lir.ft  of  4«^pantIori  heCwe<:D  them  and  their  coontrr ;"  A3.tl  he  let'i  xn«  ^rirn 

.  'i/'r<:nr*iriation  to  iiAe  ^1  his  iLflnenc^^  for  it*  eaare  sxippressioo.     «>ti  bia  ?vars 

^'or.'i  ih'i  rfift^'tin?,  he  called  on  me  azain,  and  reLited  to  me  the  coor:**?  tee  t^-?' r  aaj 

'.U*-:.,     lift  Mild,  that,  from  the  tieginaiBg,  he  had  used  every  ead^aror  to  prer^  .;c 

■  r.':   officer M   Ut  t«:tJAiikCft  the  project  altogether,  urging  the  mAnv  co:i5i.ier»::oc» 

'  ;.!■  h  wo'ild  reridf:r  it  odious  to  their  fellow-citlzeLf,  and  diirepatable  and  ii:j:mccL$  :•• 

*!.'Tr.><>:lv4;  that  he  had  at  length  prevailed  on  mo^t  of  the  old  officers  to  r^j^^v:: :', 

..\r..f,M^\i  with  great  and  warm  opfiOMition  from  others,  and  cspeciallr  the   ▼o.-ii^-r 

i,Xii.-,  rirnong  whom  he  named  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith  a3  particularly  intemperate.    6^ 

.1;;*  in  thill  fttate  of  things,  when  he  thought  Uie  question  «afc,  and  the  m^^rin.* 

'!:;i?'ing  to  a  cloflc,  Major  L'Enfant  arrived  from  France  with  a  bundle  of  e^gies.  ior 

•y:\.r.\i  be  had  been  ftent  there,  with  letters  from  the  French  officers  who  had  serrcd 

.1.  America,  praying  for  admiiuion  into  the  order,  and  a  solemn  act  of  their  king  pe> 

ii.il ting  them  to  wear  iUi  ensign.   Thi^,  he  said,  changed  the  face  of  matters  at  oa^.-e. 

;.ro'!iu:ed  an  entire  revolution  of  sentiment,  and  turned  the  torrent  so  stroccly  iij 

.[.  ofipohite  direction,  that  it  could  be  no  longer  withstood :  all  he  could  thee  obtais. 

..u^  fi  ••upprcfMton  of  the  hereditary  quality.     lie  added,  that  it  was  the  Fren«.h 

•  ;;iflications,  and  respect  for  the  approbation  of  the  king,  which  sared  the  estabU«h- 

ii.i-iit  In  i^  modified  and  temporary  form.    Disapproving  thus  of  the  institution  a« 

iiitit  ii  OK  1  did,  and  conscious  that  1  knew  him  to  do  so,  he  could  never  suppose  that 

I  iiK  nut  to  include  him  among  the  Samsons  in  the  field,  whose  object  was  to  draw 
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over  us  the /arm,  as  they  made  the  letter  say,  of  the  British  Government,  and  espe- 
cially its  aristocratic  member,  an  hereditary  House  of  Lords.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
letter  saying,  **  that  two  out  of  the  three  branches  of  legislature  were  against  us,'^  was 
an  obvious  exception  of  him  ;  it  being  well  known  that  the  majorities  in  the  two 
branches  of  Senate  and  Representatives  were  the  very  instruments  which  carried,  in 
opposition  to  the  old  and  real  Republicans,  the  measures  which  were  the  subjects  of 
condemnation  in  this  letter.  General  Washington,  then,  understanding  perfectly 
what  and  whom  I  meant  to  designate,  in  both  phrases,  and  that  they  could  not  have 
any  application  or  view  to  himself,  could  find  in  neither  any  cause  of  offence  to  him- 
self; and  therefore  neither  needed,  nor  ever  asked  any  explanation  of  them  from 
me.  Had  it  even  been  otherwise,  they  must  know  very  little  of  General  Washing- 
ton, who  should  believe  to  be  withm  the  hiws  of  his  character,  what  Doctor  Stuart 
is  said  to  have  imputed  to  him.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  story  is  infamously 
false  in  every  article  of  it.  My  last  parting  with  General  W]ashington  was  at  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  March,  1797,  and  was  warmly  affectionate;  and  I 
never  had  any  reason  to  believe  any  change  on  his  part,  as  there  certainly  was  none 
on  mine.  But  one  session  of  Congress  intervened  between  that  and  his  death,  the 
year  following,  in  my  passage  to  and  from  which,  as  it  happened  to  be  not  conve- 
nient to  call  on  him,  I  never  had  another  opportunity ;  and  as  to  the  cessation  of 
correspondence  observed  during  that  short  interval,  no  particular  circumstance 
occurred  for  epistolary  communication,  and  both  of  us  were  too  much  oppressed 
with  letter-writing,  to  trouble,  either  the  other,  with  a  letter  about  nothing. 

Ttic  truth  is,  that  the  Federalists,  pretending  to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of 
General  Washington,  have  ever  done  what  they  could  to  sink  his  character,  by 
hanging  theirs  on  it,  and  by  representing  as  the  enemy  of  Republicans  him,  who, 
of  all  men,  is  best  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  Father  of  that  republic  which 
they  were  endeavoring  to  subvert,  and  the  Republicans  to  maintain.  They  cannot 
deny,  because  the  elections  proclaimed  the  truth,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  approved  the  Republican  measures.  General  Washington  was  himself 
sincerely  a  friend  to  the  republican  principles  of  our  Constitution.  His  faith, 
perhaps,  in  its  duration,  might  not  have  been  as  confident  as  mine ;  but  he  repeat- 
edly declared  to  me,  that  he  was  determined  it  should  have  a  fair  chance  for  suc- 
cess, and  that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  its  support,  against  any 
attempt  which  might  be  made  to  change  it  from  its  republican  form.  He  made 
these  declarations  the  oftener,  because  he  knew  my  suspicions  that  Hamilton  had 
other  views,  and  he  wished  to  quiet  my  jealousies  on  this  subject.  For  Hamilton 
frankly  avowed  that  he  considered  the  British  Constitution,  with  all  the  corrup- 
tions of  its  administration,  as  the  most  perfect  model  of  government  which  had 
ever  been  devised  by  the  wit  of  man,  professing,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  spirit  of  this  country  was  so  fundamentally  republican,  that  it  would  be  vision- 
ary to  think  of  introducing  monarchy  here,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  the  duty  of 
its  administrators  to  conduct  it  on  the  principles  their  constituents  had  elected. 

General  Washington,  after  the  retirement  of  bis  first  Cabinet,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  his  second,  entirely  Federal,  and  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Pickering 
himself,  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  both  sides  of  any  question.  His  measures, 
consequently,  took  more  the  hue  of  the  party  in  whose  hands  he  was.  Tlio.^^e 
measures  were  certainly  not  approved  by  the  Republicans  ;  yet  were  they  not  iiii  • 
puted  to  him,  but  to  the  counsellors  around  him ;  and  his  prudence  so  far  restrained 
their  impassioned  course  and  bias,  that  no  act  of  strong  mark,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  Administration,  excited  much  dissatisfaction.    He  lived  too  short  a  time  after, 
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and  too  nmcfi  nirhdmiFD  from  iufonuation,  to  correct  ihc  Tievs  into  nhiclk  be  bad 
ht^ea  deluded  i  and  Ihc  continued  waiilmlies  of  tbc  part;  drew  him  int 
of  their  JQtenipcrate  cnrecr;  sepiUHled  liiiii  fllill  fnrther  frooi  lib  real  frienda,  inl 
excited  him  to  tctlonn  anil  cipreesions  of  dismal isfactiou,  nhicb  griered  tbem,  bat 
couU  not  loosen  their  affections  froin  him.  They  would  not  Buffer  the  temporarj' 
uberrulion  to  weigh  against  the  immeasurable  merits  of  hia  life  ;  and,  althougb  the; 
lambled  his  seducers  tram  tbeir  plAcea,  tbey  preserTcd  his  mcniorj  embalnicd  in 
tbeir  hearts,  with  undlniinishcd  lore  aud  dGTotioti ;  and  there  it  forever  will  rciDaiti 
embalmed,  in  entire  oblirion  of  ever;  tempomrf  thing  which  miglit  cloud  tbe  glories 
of  Ills  splendid  life.  It  it  Tain,  then,  tor  Mr.  rickerlng  and  bis  fiiends  to  endeavor 
to  faL'^ify  lib  .character,  by  representing  hiin  as  an  cncni)'  to  Republicans  and  repub- 
lican principles,  nxul  as  eieiusively  the  friend  of  thoec  who  were  lo ;  and  had  be  liveil 
longer,  he  would  have  returned  to  liiif  ancient  and  anbiased  opinions,  would  hare 
Tcplnccd  his  confidence  in  those  whom  the  people  approved  and  eapport«d,  and 
n'outd  havo  seen  that  they  were  only  restoring  and  acting  oa  the  ptinciplci  of  his 
own  first  A  dmi  nisi  rati  on. 

I  find,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  hove  written  you  a  very  long  Iflter,  or  mtber  a 
history.  The  civiUty  of  having  sent  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Picbcriag's  diatribe,  would 
scarcely  justify  Ita  address  to  jou.  I  do  not  publish  these  thin^  because  my  Tule 
oflife  has  been  never  lo  harass  the  public  witb  fcndiogs  and  provlngs  of  personal 
tilanders;  and  least  of  all  would  I  descend  into  the  arena  of  slander  with  such 
1  chainplon  as  Mr.  Pickering.  I  have  ever  trusted  to  tlio  justice  and  consideration 
of  mv  fellow-citizens,  and  hare  no  reason  to  repent  it,  or  to  change  mj  course. 
At  this  time  of  life,  too,  tranquillity  is  the  tuHEniuin  fionuni.  But  although  I 
decline  all  newspaper  controversy,  yet  when  falsehoods  have  been  advanced,  withic 
llie  kJiowlcdge  of  no  one  so  much  as  myself,  1  have  Eometimei  deposited  a  contradic- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  which,  if  worth  preacrralion,  may,  when  I  am  no 
tnorc,  Qor  those  whom  I  might  olTend,  throw  hghl  on  hietory.  and  recall  that  iulo 
the  path  of  truth.  And  if  of  no  other  value,  the  present  communieadoa  may  amuse 
you  with  anecdotes  not  known  to  every  one. 

1  hud  meant  to  have  added  some  views  on  the  amalgamation  of  parties,  to  which 
your  favor  of  the  Sth  has  ?ome  allusion ;  an  amalgamation  of  name,  but  not  of 
principle.  Tories  arc  tories  still,  by  whatever  name  Ihcy  may  be  colled.  But  my 
K-tler  is  .ilrcady  too  unmcrtifuUy  long,  and  I  close  it  here  with  assurances  of  my 
great  esteem  and  respectful  consideration.  Tit.  Jktfersok. 

This  contains  a  manifest  error  in  the  statement  that  the  declaration  {iu  the 
Mazzei  letter)  that  "two  out  of  the  three  hranchesof  legistature"  were  against 
the  Republicans,  was  an  "  ohvious  eiccption"of  General  Washington.  What  makes 
ihe  error  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  same  ttnttiice  from  which  Mr.  JeSerson  thus 
(,iiolcs,  contained  the  ciprcss  affirmation,  "against  us  are  iAt  Eiecutite."'  And 
uid  anybody  know  belter  than  be,  liad  he  stopped  to  consider,  tliat  in  the  first 
fcssiou  of  ibc  fourth  Congress  (1705-ti)  the  Republicans  were  in  iho  ascendency 
i;i  the  House,  and  that  every  page  of  the  published  journals  of  Congress  would 
r.lTord  decisive  evidence  of  that  fact? 

^Vheii  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mazzci,  in  1790,  he  unquestionably  meaut  what  he  said, 
ihit  two  branches  of  Congress  were  against  the  Republicans,  and  that  one  of  these 
Iruneliea  was  the  Execuilee.     All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  (Pickering,  Wolcotl, 

■  AiHllii'torttatdedloUr.  VanBuTEn,  acopyofihellauelleilercoBUlnlng.tliiuenlence, 
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McHenry  and  Lee)  were  decided  Federalists.  In  the  introduction  to  bis  Ana,  and  in 
innumerable  other  places  in  his  writings,  Jefferson  particularly  and  distinctly  declares 
that  fact,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  under  the  Cabinet  arrangements  then  pre- 
Tailing,  that  the  Executive  department  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
party.    Nay,  he  declares  so,  a  little  further  on,  in  the  same  letter  to  Mr.Van  Buren. 

But  Jefferson,  just  as  uniformly  where  be  mentions  General  Washington's 
individual  opinions,  asserts  that  his  principles  were  different  from  those  of  his 
(second)  Cabinet — that  at  heart  he  was  a  Republican— that  he  was  "  true  to  his 
Republican  charge,"  etc. 

Conscious  that  he  had  always  mentally,  or  by  direct  affirmation,  made  this 
'*  exception  "  of  General  Washington,  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  too  little  attention,  was 
betrayed  into  the  error  we  have  seen  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

This  exhibits  one  of  those  momentary  aberrations  of  memory  which  would  be 
deemed  remarkable,  were  they  not  so  common  among  persons  of  advanced  years. 
Mr.  Jefferson  corrects  his  own  error,  two  paragraphs  later,  by  describing  the 
actual  political  composition  of  the  "Executive,"  "after  the  retirement  of  his 
[Washington's]  first  Cabinet "  and  consequently  its  political  composition  at  the 
period  when  the  Mazzei  letter  was  written. 

There  is  another  statement  in  the  letter  to  Van  Buren,  which  might  at  firs'; 
blush  seem  to  involve  an  error,  viz.,  that  in  which  after  mentioning  his  affectionate 
parting  with  General  Washington  in  1*797,  he  proceeds  to  aver  that  he  "  never  had 
any  reason  to  believe  any  change  "  on  Washington's  part,  as  "  there  certainly  was 
none "  on  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  to  the  Ana  contains  this 
sentence :  "  Undcrsfanding,  moreover,  that  I  disapproved  of  that  [Jay's]  treaty, 
and  copiously  nourished  with  falsehoods  by  a  malignant  neighbor  of  mine,  who 
ambitioned  to  be  his  correspondent,  he  had  become  alienated  f^om  myself  person^ 
ally^  as  from  the  Republican  body  generally  of  his  fellow-citizens,"  etc. 

Where  Jefferson  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  "change"  on  Wash- 
ington's part,  he  referred  to  per«maZ  feelings,  for  two  paragraphs  later,  he  distinctly 
mentioned  political  alienations  between  Washington  and  the  Republican  party,  and 
unmistakably  alluded  to  such  alienations  between  Washington  and  himself.  In  the 
sentence  quoted  from  the  Ana,  the  word  "  personally  "  manifestly  has  the  sense  of 
individually^  as  opposed  to  generally  in  the  next  clause.  Otherwise,  Jefferson  must 
be  understood  as  meaning  to  declare  that  Washington  was  personally  alienated  from 
**the  Republican  body  generally  of  his  fellow  citizens" — ^in  other  words,  from  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people.    This  would  be  a  preposterous  interpretation ! 

The  error  in  regard  to  the  "  Executive,"  which  a  glance  at  the  adjoining  words 
of  the  same  sentence  would  have  served  to  correct,  reminds  us  to  make  a  remark 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  thrown  out  quite  fully  enough  in  the  text  of  these 
volumes.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  memory  failed  perceptibly  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  a  settling  of  the 
haze  of  forgetfulness  over  all  events  in  proportion  to  their  importance  or  remoteness 
of  date,  as  occasional  forgetfulnesses  or  rather  aberrations  of  memory  in  regard  to 
some  one,  or  one  or  two,  points  in  a  subject  of  which  his  general  recollections  were 
tolerably  good.  We  have  seen  another  distinct  instance  of  this  in  his  letters  to 
Giles  in  1825,  in  regard  to  J.  Q.  Adams's  disclosures,  etc.,  in  1808-9,  and  one  or 
two  other  examples  could  be  specified.  He  was  painfnlly  conscious  of  his  liability 
to  fall  into  these  errors  of  memory,  and  guarded  against  them  jealously  in  writing.. 
Hence  they  are  so  very  few ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  not  one  of  them  relates  to  ai 
really  controverted  point,  or  raises  a  vapor  of  doubt  as  to  what  constituted  the^ 
settled  opinions  or  belief  of  the  writer  on  any  point 
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J^*nm'i  Dr^  of  Ktnbttk]/  RfoUHoiu  tf  1798. 

1.  R-Uttd,  Thkt  tbe  WTma  SUtei  compodng  the  United  StilM  of  Amerioi, 
•n  not  united  on  the  piindide  of  nnllmlted  KibiiilMlon  to  their  Qanenl  Govoiinwnt ; 
but  that  hj  a  compact  onder  the  etjle  and  title  of  ■  Coutltiitioa  for  lh«  tMlcd 
Slatea,  and  of  aaendmenti  thereto,  thej  eonitlttited  a  Otnml  flliniiiinmiiil  for 
qwelal  porpoMS— delegated  to  that  OoTerament  eert^  de&nha  powen,  i  mti  iliig 
Mch  Btate  to  itieU^  tin  reeldnarr  maw  of  right  to  their  own  adtgorenmcnt ;  eai 
that  whenioeTer  the  General  Qoreniment  atfnmea  onddegated  powen,  Ita  aets  an 
onaathoritatiTe,  Ti^d,  and  of  no  force;  that  to  thia  oompaot  eaeh  Btate  aeceded  aa  a 
Stale,  and  la  an  integral  pat^,  lt«  co-Statee  fom^g,  aa  to  itaall^  the  other  party; 
that  the  QoTerament  created  b;  this  eompaet  wm  not  made  the  eidndTe  or  flaal 
Jodge  of  the  extent  of  tlie  powers  delegated  to  Itaelf ;  linoe  that  woold  haT«  made 
it!  diieretion,  and  not  the  Cooititation,  the  meainre  of  iti  powen ;  but  that,  aa  in 
aU  other  caaea  of  compact  tmoiig  powen  having  no  oomiaon  jodge,  eaoh  part;  haa 
an  equal  right  to  jndge  for  Unlf^  aa  well  of  InfhuitionB  ai  of  the  node  and  nieaaafo 

S.  EettJvtd,  That  the  Conatitation  of  the  United  States,  hariog  delegated  to 
Congren  a  power  to  pnniih  treason,  coonterfridng  the  iecuricies  and  cnrreot  nIb 
of  tbe  United  Statea,  i^radea,  and  felonies  committed  on  the  hlgb  icbb,  andofltaces 
againtt  the  law  of  nadoiu,  and  no  other  crime*  wbatsooTer ;  and  it  bring  tame,  aa  a 
genenl  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendmenta  to  the  ConaUtotion  having  alM 
declared,  that  "the  powen  not  delegated  to  the  United  Statei  bj  the  CoiutittitioB, 
nor  prohibited  b;  it  to  the  States,  are  reaerTed  to  the  States  respectiTely,  or  to  the 
people,''  thcrefare  the  adt  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  I4th  daj  of  Jul;,  179S,  a:id 
Intituled  "  An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act  intituled  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  against  tbe  Uiuted  States,"  as  also  the  act  passed  by  them  on  the  — 
liar  of  June,  IISS,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  punisli  frauds  commilted  on  the  bank 
of  tho  United  States"  (snd  all  tbeir  other  acts  which  assume  to  create,  define,  or 
punish  Clonics,  other  than  those  so  enumerated  in  the  Cooslituiion),  are  altogcthu- 
void,  and  of  no  force ;  and  that  the  power  to  create,  define,  and  punish  such  other 
crimes  is  reserved,  and,  of  right,  appertains  solely  find  eiclusivel;  lo  tbe  respectire 
States,  each  within  Its  own  territory. 

3.  Xtmliitd,  Tbat  it  is  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  is  also  oipresslj  declared 
by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  that  "  the  powen  not  delegated  M 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  proliibttcd  by  it  to  the  Stales,  are  ¥•• 
secTcd  to  the  Stulcs  respectively,  or  to  tbe  people ;"  and  that  no  power  orar  tho 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the  press  being  delegatad  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitulioo,  Dor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  all  kwM 
poners  respecting  the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were  reserred  to  the  fttalra  w 
the  people ;  that  thus  was  manifested  their  determination  to  retain  to  ihemscltta  J 
the  right  of  judging  how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  tho  press  maf  b 
aliridged  without  lessening  their  useful  freedom,  and  how  br  Ouma 
cannot  be  separated  from  their  use,  should  be  tolerated,  rather  than  tha  otv  fe 
destroyed.    And  (bus  also  Ihcy  guarded  against  all  abridgnient  by  ttio  Unltod  6l 
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of  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  uid  eiercises,  and  retabed  to  themeelrea  the 
right  of  protecting  tho  Nune,  aa  tbis  State,  b;  a  lair  ptMsd  on  the  general  demand 
of  its  citizeoa,  had  already  protected  them  from  all  hnman  reUraint  ot  inter- 
ference. And  that,  ia  addition  to  this  geaeral  priaoiple  and  eipreaa  declaration, 
anolber  and  more  special  provision  bu  been  made  by  one  of  the  amendments  to 
ibo  ConstitntioQ,  which  eipreealy  declares,  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  estsblishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ;"  thereby  goardiog  io  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  under  the  same  words,  tho  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press ;  insomuch  that  whateTcr  Tiolsted  either,  throws  down  the  sanctuary  which 
coTen  the  others,  and  that  libels,  falsehood,  and  defkmation,  equally  with  heresy 
and  false  religion,  are  withheld  from  the  cognizance  of  Federal  tribunals.  Tbil, 
therefore,  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  14lh  day  of  July, 
IT9B,  intituled  "  An  Act  in  addition  to  tbo  act  intituled .'  An  Act  for  the  punishment 
of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  Slates,' "  which  does  abridge  Che  freedom  of 
Ihe  press,  is  not  Inw,  but  is  altogether  roid,  and  of  no  force. 

4.  Stiohed,  That  alien  friends  are  under  tho  jurisdiolion  and  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  wherein  they  are ;  that  no  power  over  them  has  been  delegated  to 
the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  individual  States,  distinct  from  their  power 
OTer  citizens.  And  it  being  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  having  also  declared,  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  tho 
United  States  by  the  Constitntion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  ' 
States,  passed  on  the  —  day  of  Jnly,  1798,  entitled  "An  Act  concemiae  aliens," 
which  assumes  powers  over  alien  friends,  not  delegated  by  the  Constitulion,  is  not 
law,  but  is  altogether  void,  and  of  no  force. 

B.  Eeiolttd,  That  in  addition  to  the  general  principle  as  well  as  the  express 
declaration,  that  powers  not  delegated  are  reserred,  another  and  more  special  pro- 
vision, inserted  in  the  Constitution  from  abandant  caution,  has  declared  that  "  the 
migration  or  iraporlatioD  of  sacb  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  c:(iating  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  bo  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year 
1806 ;"  that  this  commonwealth  does  admit  the  migration  of  alien  frieode,  described 
oa  the  subject  of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens ;  that  a  provision  agaiost  prohibiting 
their  migration  is  a  provision  against  all  acta  equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would  be  nu- 
gatory 1  that  to  remove  them  when  migrated,  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  their 
migration,  and  Is,  therefofC,  contrary  to  the  said  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and 

e.  Retoliitd,  That  tho  imprisonment  of  a  person  ouder  the  protection  of  the 
htws  of  this  commonwealth,  on  bis  failure  to  obey  the  simple  oriir  of  the  President 
lo  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  said  act  intituled  "  An  Act 
concerning  aliens,"  1*  contrary  to  the  ConsUtation,  one  amendment  to  which  has 
provided  that  "no  patMB  shall  be  deprived  of  Sbntj  without  do*  process  of  law;" 
and  that  another  hafiag  prorldod  ttat  "!■  all  cri^al  pwwwakwM,  tho  occMssd 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  p  '"^ 
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in  his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel,  is  contrary  to  the  provision  also  of 
the  Constitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void,  and  of  no  force ;  that  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  judging  any  person,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
from  the  courts  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  8ain« 
act  concerning  aliens,  is  against  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that 
**  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of 
which  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior  ;^  and  that  the  said  act  is  void 
for  tJiat  reason  also.  And  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer  of  judiciary 
power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  General  Government  who  already  possesses  all  the 
Executive,  and  a  negative  on  all  Legislative  powers. 

7.  Re^olvcdy  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  General  Govemineot  (as  is 
evidenced  by  sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  delegate  to  Congress  a  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  dntiesi 
imports,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  gene- 
ral welfare  of  the  United  States,**  and  **  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  iiccessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof,'*  goes  to 
the  destruction  of  all  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution ;  that 
words  meant  by  the  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  limited 
powers,  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a 
part  to  be  so  taken  as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  that  instrument ;  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Government  under  color  of  these  articles,  will  be  a  fit 
and  necessary  subject  of  revisal  and  correction,  at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity, 
while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolutions  call  for  immediate  redress. 

8th.  Rcaolved^  That  a  committee  of  conference  and  correspondence  be  appointed, 
who  shall  have  in  charge  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  Logisla* 
tures  of  the  several  States  ;  to  assure  them  that  this  commonwealth  continues  in  the 
same  esteem  of  their  friendship  and  union  which  it  has  manifested  from  that  moment 
at  wliioh  a  common  danger  first  suggested  a  common  union :  that  it  considers 
union,  for  ppccified  national  purposes,  and  particularly  to  those  specified  in  their  late 
federal  compact,  to  bo  fi^cndly  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  all  the 
States :  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in 
which  it  was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxious 
for  its  i)re.sorvation :  that  it  does  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States  all  the 
powers  of  solf-governmcnt  and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  govern- 
ment, without  regard  to  the  special  delegations  and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to 
in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness  or  prosperity  of  these  States ;  and 
that,  therefore,  this  commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its  co-States  are, 
to  submit  to  undelegated,  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man,  or  body  of 
men  on  earth  :  that  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of 
the  General  (joverumcnt,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  would 
be  the  constitutional  remedy  ;  but  where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been 
delegated,  a  nulUfication  of  the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy :  that  every  State  has  a 
natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the  compact  {caaus  non  faideris)  to  nullify  of  their 
own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others  within  their  limits :  that  without 
this  right,  they  would  1)0  under  the  dominion,  absolute  and  unhmited,  of  whosoever 
might  exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for  them :  that,  nevertheless,  this  common- 
wealth, from  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co-States,  has  wished  to  communi- 
cate with  them  on  the  subject :  that  with  them  alone  it  is  proper  to  communicate, 
they  alone  being  parties  to  the  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  Ult 
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rcsott  of  the  powers  exercised  under  it,  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the 
creature  of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to  its  assumptions  of  power  to  the  final 
judgment  of  those  by  whom  and  for  whose  use  itself  and  its  powers  were  all  created 
and  modified :  that  if  the  acts  before  specified  should  stand,  these  conclusions  would 
flow  from  them ;  that  the  General  Government  may  place  any  act  they  think  proper 
on  the  list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselyes  whether  enumerated  or  not  enume- 
rated by  the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them :  that  they  may  transfer  its  cogni- 
zance  to  the  President,  or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser,  coun- 
sel, judge  and  jury,  whose  nupieions  may  bo  the  evidence,  bis  order  the  sentence, 
his  officer  the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the  sole  record  of  the  transaction :  that  a 
very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  being,  by 
this  precedent,  reduced,  as  outlaws,  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man,  and  the 
barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  away  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains 
against  the  passions  and  the  powers  of  a  majority  in  Congress  to  protect  from  a  like 
exportation,  or  other  more  grievous  punishment,  the  minority  of  the  same  body, 
the  legislatures,  judges,  governors  and  counsellors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other 
peaceable  inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  the  constitutional  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  who  for  other  causes,  good  or  bad,  may  be 
obnoxious  to  the  views,  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  be  thought 
dangerous  to  his  or  their  election,  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal :  that  the 
friendless  alien  has,  indeed,  been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment ; 
but  the  citizen  will  soon  follow,  or  rather  has  already  followed,  for  already  has  a 
sedition  act  marked  him  as  its  prey :  that  these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same 
character,  unless  arrested  at  the  threshold,  necessarily  drive  these  States  into  revo- 
lution and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  republican  government, 
and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot  be  governed 
but  by  a  rod  of  iron :  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in 
the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights :  that  confi- 
dence is  everywhere  the  parent  of  despotism — free  government  is  founded  in 
jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence ;  it  is  jealousy  and  not  confidence  which  prescribes 
limited  constitutions,  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power : 
that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which,  and  no  further,  our 
confidence  may  go ;  and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the 
government  it  created,  and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits. 
Let  him  say  what  the  government  is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our 
choice  have  conferred  on  our  President,  and  the  President  of  our  choice  has  assented 
to,  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers  to  whom  the  mild  spirit  of  our  country 
and  its  laws  have  pledged  hospitality  and  protection :  that  the  men  of  our  choice 
have  more  respected  the  bare  sufpiciont  of  the  President,  than  the  solid  right  of 
innocence,  the  claims  of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and 
substance  of  law  and  justice.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of 
confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  this  commonwealth  does,  therefore,  call  on  its  co-States  for  an  expres- 
sion of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  hereinbefore  specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts  are  or  are 
not  authorized  by  the  federal  compact.  And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  l^e 
BO  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  government,  whether 
l^eneral  or  particular.  And  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co-States  will  be 
•xpoted  to  no  dmgera  by  remaining  embarked  in  a  common  bottom  with  their  own. 
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Thot  they  ivitl  concur  vhh  this  commonweslcb  1o  coDildering  tlie  eaid  acls  as  so  pal- 
pably s^inst  the  Conailtution  as  to  ruaounC  to  in  aacIiEguIse d  declarniioa  tbat  thai 
compocl  is  not  meant  to  be  the  mcoBure  of  the  poncra  at  the  General  Government, 
but  ihnt  It  will  proceed  in  the  eicrcbe  oter  those  States,  of  all  powers  wliataocver : 
that  they  will  view  thti  as  stniiiig  the  rights  of  the  States,  ajid  coruolidnting  them  io 
the  hands  of  the  Oenenit  Government,  with  the  power  usumad  to  bind  tlic  States 
(not  merely  as  the  esses  made  federal  [earn  faderii),  but)  in.  all  cases  whatsoever, 
by  Inwa  made,  not  with  their  consent,  but  by  others  against  tbtir  consent :  that  this 
would  bo  to  Burreoder  the  form  of  gOTemoienl  we  h»Te  chosen,  and  Utc  under  one. 
deriving  its  powew  from  its  owa  will,  and  not  from  our  anthority ;  and  that  the 
co-Stales,  recarriog  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  Dot  made  Tederal,  will  concur  in 
declaring  these  acts  void,  and  of  no  force,  and  wilt  each  take  measures  of  its  own 
for  providing  that  neither  the)>o  net?,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  GoverniDeat  not 
plainly  and  intentionally  aathorized  by  the  Comititutlon,  shall  be  exercised  wiihin 
their  resi)ective  (erritorics. 

eth.  Rixiliied,  That  the  said  committee  be  authoriicd  to  commuQicate  by  writing 
or  personal  conferences,  at  any  times  or  places  whatever,  with  any  peraoa  or  per^ 
Gons  who  may  be  appointed  by  any  one  or  more  co-States  to  correspond  or  coc/gt 
with  them  ;  and  (hat  they  lay  their  proceedings  before  the  next  session  of  Aasemhly. 
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Siv.  Dr.  MtionU  Fimphlet  tti  Jtffcrten'i  Riligiota  View;  etc.,  iuuid  ilnhng  th, 
Mtcelirmof  1800. 

Dr.  UasoD  pubUshed  this  pamphlet  In  Seplember,  entitling  it  "The  Voice  of 
Warning  to  Cliriatians  on  the  Ensuing  Election ;"  and  that  It  was  not  intended  as 
a  fugitive  production,  would  be  implied  from  the  fact  that  it  was  Included  in  h\i 
Works  published  by  his  son  in  1849. 

Dr.  Mneon  infonns  his  readers  that  the  belief  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  infidelity  bad 
for  years  been  imiform  and  strong,  but  that  now,  "  happily  for  truth  and  for  i;s,  Ur. 
JcBenon  had  wtiilin  and  be  had  printed.^''  He  then  assumes  that  Hr.  Jefferson  has 
avowed  his  infidelity  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  io  various  ways,  which  he  proceeds 
to  specify. 

The  Grft  regards  the  Deluge.  Ur.  JeFTerson  argued  in  the  Kotcs  against  a  gen- 
eral deluge  having  taken  place,  from  the  fact  that  all  the  contents  of  the  atmos- 
phere measured  by  weight,  were  they  water,  would  cover  the  globe  but  thirty-five 
feet  deep,  or  raise  the  ocean  but  fifiy-two  and  a  half  feet  above  its  present  level. 
He  therefore  supposed  that  any  deluge  must  hare  been  partial  and  local.  [He 
made  no  allusion  to  the  Mosaic  account,  but  was  discussing  the  geological  question 
whether  the  marice  shells  found  in  high  mountains,  and  particularly  Chose  of  South 
America,  could  be  accounted  for,  as  claimed  by  many,  among  the  effects  of  a  uni. 
versat  deluge.] 

Dr.  Mason  makes  an  important  admission : 

"Mr.  Jefferson's  concessioD  of  the  probability  of  deluges  within  certain  limits, 
does  not  rank  him  with  those  great  and  good  men  who  have  supposed  the  deluge 
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to  be  partial,  because  his  argument  concludes  against  the  Scriptural  narrative^ 
even  upon  that  supposition.  He  will  not  admit  his  partial  deluges  to  rise  above  fifty-' 
two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean." 

Mr.  Jefferson  bad  said  nothing  of  the  kind  here  imputed  to  him ;  and  it  will 
hardly  do  to  infer  that  because  he  argued  that  the  contents  of  the  atmosphere 
would  raise  the  whole  ocean  but  fifty-two  and  a  half  feet,  that  they  would  not  pro- 
duce a  **  partial "  deluge  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  times  that  depth. 

The  geological  argument  grows  amusing.  Dr.  Mason  quotes  and  italicizes  Mr. 
Jcfferson*s  words  as  follows : 

**  A  second  opinion  has  been  entertained,  which  is,  that,  in  times  anterior  to 
the  records  either  of  history  or  tradition,  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  shelled  tribe,  has,  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  been  heaved 
to  the  heights  at  which  we  now  find  shells  and  other  remains  of  marine  animals. 
The  favorers  of  this  opinion  do  well  to  suppose  the  ffreai  events  on  which  it  rests  to 
liave  taken  place  beyond  all  the  eras  of  history  ;  for  within  these^  certainly  none 
such  are  to  be  found ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say  further,  that  no  fact  has  taken 
place,  either  in  our  own  days,  or  in  the  thousands  of  years  recorded  in  history, 
which  proves  the  existence  of  any  natural  agents,  within  or  without  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  of  force  sufficient  to  heave  to  the  height  of  15,000  feet,  such  masses  as 
the  Andes." 

Dr.  Mason  pronounces  this  a  **  sneer  at  the  Scripture  itself,"  a  **  malignant  sar- 
casm," an  "  oblique  stroke  at  the  Bible."  He  calls  Mr.  Jefferson  "  a  profone  phi- 
losopher," **An  infidel,"  and  other  hard  names.  "  It  is  thus,"  he  exclaims,  "  Chris- 
tians, that  a  man,  whom  you  are  expected  to  elevate  to  the  chief  magistracy,  insults 
yourselves  and  your  Bible," 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  arguing  against  the  now  adopted  theory  of  upheaval ;  that  is, 
that  mountains  had  been  raised  from  the  beds  of  the  ocean  by  volcanic  or 
other  dynamic  agencies,  operating  from  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  and  he  said  the 
geologists  who  favored  this  theory  did  well  to  suppose  such  events  took  place  be- 
yond all  the  eras  of  history.  Doctor  Mason  appears  to  have  mistaken  this  for  an 
attack  on  the  Mosaic  declaration  that  **  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  broken  up !" 

Passing  over  some  other  cosmic  criticisms,  about  as  profound,  we  find  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  quoting  the  following  sentence  from  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  a  part 
of  it  placed  in  capitals,  thus  :  **  Those  who  labor  in  the  fields  are  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  IF  EVER  HE  HAD  A  CHOSEN  PEOPLE." 

Dr.  Ma.<!on  asks  how  Christian  ears  relish  this  "profane  babbling,"  and  he  ranks  it 
among  other  "  affronts  to  the  oracles  of  God."  A  writer,  in  our  recollection,  said : 
*'  Washington  was  great,  if  there  ever  was  a  great  man."  Was  this  writer  to  be 
understood  as  denying  that  there  ever  was  a  great  man,  or  simply  as  using  a  fami- 
liar and  purely  idiomatic  form  of  expression,  to  give  strength  to  his  affirmation  ? 

Dr.  Mason  quotes  Mr.  Jefferson  as  saying :  **  The  legitimate  powers  of  govern- 
ment exten<l  only  to  such  acts  as  are  injurious  to  others.  But  it  does  me  no  injury 
for  my  neighbor  to  say  there  are  twenty  gods  or  no  God.  It  neither  picks  my 
pocket  nor  breaks  my  leg."  The  meaning  and  peculiar  phraseology  of  this  sentenccx 
are  sufficiently  explained  in  vol.  i.  pp.  870,  371  of  this  work.  Dr.  Mason  pro- 
nounced it  a  preaching  of  "  atheism." 

He  declared  that  Mazzci  told  a  Reverend  Dr.  Smith  that  on  once  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  ruinous  condition  of  a  church  to  Jefferson,  the  latter  replied : 
"  It  is  good  enough  for  him  who  was  born  in  a  manger  I"    Dr.  Mason  said  some  o' 
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Ur.  JeOurson's  tricnia  "  hmTO  been  desperate  eaau^  to  challenge  lIiU  anecdote  ti  x 
alamnr  rubricated  for  electioneering  purposes,"  Bui  be  declared  he  had  hlawclf 
he»rd  it  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  and  he  thought  Maizei  would  not  have  been 
guiltj  of  "  tnimping  up  a,  deliberate  lie,"  etc.  etc. 

Dr.  Mhsod  thought  all  these  things  proved  JcflenDn  to  be  n  confirmed  infidel, 
bnt  if  sBTthlag  naa  n'onting  to  establish  thia.  It  would  be  ahonn  bj  *'  hit  salicilude 
Tor  wr«st!ng  the  Bible  from  the  bonds  of  their  children — bis  natoriousl;  auehriatiui 
ohnrncler — hia  disregard  of  all  the  cTidencc*  of  divioe  worship — h\»  nllcr  and  open 
conlcnipl  of  the  Lord's  day,  inaatnueh  aa  to  receive  on  it  a  public  ratcrtainmenl.*' 
Lftatlj',  be  pronounced  Jcftraon  "  a  man  who  wrote  againct  the  truths  of  Ood"» 
Word — wIlo  made  not  even  a  profeaslon  of  Cbriatianiij — who  was  without  Sab- 
baths— without  the  sanctuar; — i^ithout  so  much  as  a  decent  cilcrnal  reapMt  for 
tins  fnitb  and  worship  of  Christians." 

Binee  the  aboTC  was  written,  we  Gad  in  the  oewspapers  the  following  eitract 
from  the  Eev.  Dr.  Spragae's  "  Annals  of  the  Americau  Pulpit."     Some  rricndlx 
de»criber  of  Dr.  Slnson,  who  appears  to  imagine  that  the  Republican  pan;  pro-     i 
posed  "  an  alliance  with  Napoleon  Donaparte,"  gives  the  foUowiog  cliaractcrutis 
picture  of  Iho  times :  ' 

"There  is  another  sermon  of  which  I  retain  a  distinct  rcinenibraiice,  and  M 
which  I  advert,  partly  because  I  regard  it  as  one  of  Dr.  Mason's  greatest  elfortJ,  and 
partly  because  It  serves  to  Illustrate  a  feature  of  character  for  which  he  was  ^stin- 
gmsbcd  above  most  men:  I  refer  to  his  fearlcsa  disregard  of  consequences  in  tha 
discharge  of  what  he  deemed  a  publio  dutj,  The  sermon  was  preached  upon  a  fan 
day,  and  at  a  time  of  extreme  political  excitement.  Personal  violence  bad  be«a 
threulcucd  in  case  be  dcuouncL'd,  ns  liu  had  before  done,  the  proposed  alliancH  vitit 
France.  1  m.rielf  remember  lo  have  heard  a  young  lawjrcr  and  a  violent  partisan 
declare  that  'if  the  Doctor  dared  to  repeat  the  thing,  even  the  horns  of  the  altu 
should  not  protect  him,  for  he  would  himself  be  one  of  the  first  to  pull  him  ODt 
of  the  pulpit.'  When  the  fast-iiuj-  arrived,  a  largo  audience  aasemhied,  eipecling 
to  bear  a  sermon  '  to  the  times.'  The  Doctor  chose  for  his  text,  Etekiel  ii.,  S,  utd 
the  whole  chapter  was  read  in  bis  most  impressive  manner.  Near  the  close  of  hit 
discourse,  ho  broke  forth  into  a  solemn  and  impassioned  apostrophe  to  Delly  in 
nearly  those  words :  '  Send  us,  if  Thou  wilt,  murrain  upon  our  cattle,  a  famine  upon 
our  land,  cleanness  of  teeth  in  our  borders;  send  us  pestilence  to  waste  our  cities; 
send  us.  If  It  please  Thee,  the  sword  to  bathe  itself  in  the  blgod  of  our  sons ;  but 
spare  ua.  Lord  God  Most  Merciful,  spare  us  that  curse — most  dreadful  of  all  cnrses — 
an  allUnco  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte !'  As  he  uttered  those  startling  sentences,  the 
blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils;  he  unconsciously  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face, 
aod  tlie  iieit  instant  made  a  gesture  which  looked  as  if  he  were  designedly  waving 
It  before  the  audience  like  a  bloody  and  symbolic  flag.  You  can  fancy  belter  than 
I  can  describe  the  impression  which  this  incident,  coupled  with  the  awful  apos- 
trophe, made  upon  the  crowded  assembly.  Next  day  I  asked  the  young  lawyer  wfay 
be  did  [lot  proceed,  as  he  had  promised,  to  pull  the  Doctor  from  the  pnlpiL 
'Why,'  said  he,  'I  was  perfectly  horror-struck  when  be  wound  up  (hat  terrible 
apostrophe  by  waving  hia  bloody  handkerchief.' " 

So  doubt  is  intended  here  to  be  expressed  that  Dr.  Uason  was  a  well-meaning, 
devout,  and  within  the  limits  of  his  profession,  signally  able  man.  Indeed,  it  ia  on 
account  of  his  character,  his  talents,  his  erudition  and  high  distinctioa,  that  we 
h.ive  chosen  his  as  a  more  striking  illustration  of  that  clerical  warfare  on  Jefferson, 
o(  "liich  the  "bloody  flag"  was  truly  "symbolic." 
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Dtpotilioit  of  J.  A.  Bayard. 

The  deptuitioD  of  Junes  A.  Baj&rd,  iworn  tai  exuoined  on  the  twenty dij 

of ,  in  the  jear  of  our  Lord  one  thouund  eight  hondreil  and  Bre,  at 

Wilmington,  la  Ibc  State  of  Delairare,  bj  rirtue  of  ft  camminion  isaulog  out  of 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  Jolin  Vaughn, 
directed  for  the  exKminatioa  of  the  saidJameaA.BaT'rd,  In  a  cause  there  depend- 
ing betirccD  A&Ton  Burr,  plaintiif^  and  James  Cheelbam,  defendant,  on  the  part 
and  behalf  of  the  defendant 

lEt.  To  the  first  Interrogatorr  this  deponent  answers  and  MfS ;  As  a  member 
of  the  Home  of  Kepcesentatirea,  T  paid  a  nslt  of  ceremony  to  the  plitinliff  on  the 
4th  of  Uarch,  in  the  year  one  tbourand  eight  hundred  and  one,  and  iras  iotrodaced 
to  him.  I  bad  no  acquaintance  with  him  before  tbat  period.  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  defendant  but  what  was  dcrired  from  his  general  reputation  before  Ihc  last 
•ession  of  Congress,  when  a  peraooal  acquaintance  commenced  upon  my  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Senate. 

2d.  To  the  second  interrogatory  this  deponent  saith.;  I  was. 

3d.  To  the  third  interrogatory  this  deponent  saith :  There  was  an  equality  of 
electoral  Totcs  for  Ur.  Jefferson  and  Ur.  Bnrr,  and  the  choice  of  one  of  them,  did, 
of  consequence,  deTolrc  On  the  House  of  Repreeen  tat  ires. 

4lh.  To  the  fourth  iotcirogalory  this  deponent  soith:  The  House,  resolTcd  into 
Slates,  balloted  for  a  President  a  number  of  times — the  exact  number  is  not  at 
present  in  m;  recollection — before  a  choice  was  nijide.  The  frequency  of  balloting 
was  oecasioncd  by  the  preference  giren  by  the  Federal  side  of  tbo  House  to  Ur. 
Burr.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Huger,  of  South  Carolina,  I  recollect  no  Federal 
member,  who  did  not  concur  in  the  general  course  of  balloting  for  Mr.  Burr.  I 
cannot  name  each  member.  The  Federal  members,  at  that  time,  composed  a 
mijorit;  of  tho  House,  though  not  of  the  States.  Their  names  can  be  ascertained 
by  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  ReprcsentatiTos. 

Sth.  To  the  fifth  interrogatory  this  deponent  salth :  I  know  of  no  measuTes  but 
those  of  argument  and  persuasion  which  were  used  to  secure  the  election  of  Ut. 
Burr  to  the  Presidency.  Bcrcral  gentlemen  of  tlie  Federal  party  doubted  the  proc- 
ticabilily  of  cU'cting  Mr.  Burr,  and  the  policy  of  attempting  it.  Before  the  clectiou 
came  on,  there  were  several  meetings  of  the  party  to  consider  the  subject.  It  wna 
frequently  debated ;  and  mokt  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  adi^ted  a  dedded  apiaian 
in  favor  of  hi^  election,  employed  their  influence  and  address  ii 
who  doubted,  of  tho  propriety  of  the  measure.  I  cannot  tell  wbizllicr  llr.  lIurrwaA  | 
acquainted  with  what  passed  at  our  meetings.  But  1  neither  linen'  nor  hcurd  of  an^  J 
letter  being  written  to  him  on  the  subject.  He  never  informed  nic, 
■on  to  beliere,  further  than  inference  from  tho  open  professions,  :\\ 
pursued  by  the  Federal  party,  that  he  was  apprised  that  an  attenjpt  wuulJ  he  maita'J 
to  secure  his  election. 

6.  To   the  sixth  interrogatory  the  deponent  saith :  Ur.  Burr,  o 
his  behalf,  never  did  communicate  to  me  in  writing,  or  otherwise,  i 
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persons  of  which  J  havo  any  knowledge,  that  any  measures  had  been  suggested^  or 
would  be  pursued,  to  secure  his  election.    Preceding  the  day  of  the  election,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  the  Federal  members  of  Congress  had  a  number  of  general 
meetings,  the  professed  and  sole  purpose  of  which  was  to  consider  the  proprieir  of 
giving  their  support  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Burr.    The  general  sentiment  of  the 
party  was  strongly  in  his  favor.    Mr.  Hugcr,  I  think,  could  not  be  brought  to  Tote 
for  him.      Mr.  Craik  and  Mr.  Baer,  of   Maryland,  and  myself  were  those  who 
acquiesced  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  hesitation.    I  did  not  belioTe  Mr.  Burr 
could  be  elected,  and  thought  it  vain  to  make  the  attempt.    But  I  was  chiefly  influ- 
enced by  the  current  of  public  sentiment,  which  I  thought  it  neither  safe  nor  politic 
to  counteract.    It  was,  however,  determined  by  the  party,  withont  consulting  Mr. 
Burr,  to  make  the  experiment,  whether  he  could  be  elected.    Mr.  Ogden  neyer  was 
authorized  nor  requested  by  mo  nor  any  member  of  the  House  to  my  knowledge,  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Burr,  and  to  make  any  propositions  to  him  of  any  kind  or  pature.     I 
remember  Mr.  Ogdcn^s  being  at  Washington,  while  the  election  was  depending.     I 
spent  one  or  two  evenings  in  his  company  at  StiUer^s  hotel,  in  small  parties,  and  we 
recalled  an  acquaintance  of  yery  early  life,  which  had  been  suspended  by  a  separa- 
tion of  eighteen  or  twenty  years.    I  spent  not  a  moment  with  Mr.  Ogden  in  prirate. 
It  was  reported  that  he  was  an  agent  for  Mr.  Burr,  or  it  was  understood  that  be 
was  in  possession  of  declarations  of  Mr.  Burr,  that  he  would  serve  as  President  if 
elected.    I  never  questioued  him  on  the  subject    Although  I  considered  Mr.  Ban- 
personally  better  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  President  than  Mr.  Jefferson,  yet  for 
a  reason  above  suggested,  I  felt  no  anxiety  for  his  election,  and  I  presumed  if  Mr. 
Ogden  came  on  any  errand  from  Mr.  Burr,  or  was  desirous  of  making  any  dis> 
closure  relative  to  his  election,  he  would  do  it  without  any  application   from  me. 
But  Mr.  Ogden  or  any  other  person  never  did  make  any  communication  to  me 
from  Mr.  Burr,  nor  do  I  remember  having  any  conversation  with  him  relatiTe  to  the 
election.    I  never  had  any  communication  directly  or  indirectly  with  Mr.  Burr  in 
relation  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency.    I  was  one  of  those  who  thought  from 
the  beginning  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Burr  was  not  practicable.     The  sentiment 
was  freely  and  openly  expressed.     I  remember  it  was  generally  said  by  those  who 
wished  a  perseverance  in   the   opposition   to  Mr.   Jefferson,   that   several    Demo- 
cratic  States  were  more  disposed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Burr  than  for  Mr.  Jefferson. 
That    out    of    complaisance  to  the    known   intention    of.  the  party    they    woulj 
vote    a   decent  length   of  time    for   Mr.    Jefferson,  and    as  soon  as  thcv    could 
excuse  themselves  by  the  imperious  situation  of  affairs,  would  give  tlicir  votes  for 
Mr.  Burr,  the  man  they  really  preferred.     The  States  relied  upon  for  this  change 
were  Xew  York,  New  Jersey,  Vermont  and  Tennessee.     I  never,  however,  under- 
stood that  any  assurance  to  this  effect  came  from  Mr.  Burr.     Early  in  the    election 
it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  the  Representative  of  tlie  city  of  Xcw 
York,  was  the  conBdential  agent  of  Mr.  Burr,  and  that  Mr.  Burr  had  committed  hiin- 
self  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Livingston,  having  agreed  to  adopt   all  his 
acts.     I  took  an  occasion  to  sound  Mr.  Livingston  on  the  subject,  and  iniim.iteJ 
that,  having  it  in  my  power  to  terminate  the  contest,  I  should  do  so,   unless  ho 
could  give  me  some  assurance  that  we  might  calculate  upon  a  change   in  the  votes 
of  some  of  the  members  of  his  party.     Mr.  Livingston  stated  that  he  felt   no  great 
concern  as  to  the  event  of  the  election,  but  he  disclaimed  any  agency  from  Mr. 
Burr,  or  any  connection  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burr's 
designing  to  cooperate  in  support  of  his  election. 

7th.  The  deponent  answering  that  part  of  the  seventh  interrogatory,   which 
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relates  to  letters  receiycd  from  the  late  Alexander  Hamilton,  sajs :  I  did  receive,  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  of  1801,  several  letters  from  General  Hamilton  upon  the 
subject  of  the  election,  but  the  name  of  Dayid  A.  Ogden  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of 
them.  The  general  design  and  effect  of  these  letters  was  to  persuade  me  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  not  for  Mr.  Burr.  The  letters  contain  very  strong  reasons 
and  a  very  earnest  opinion  against  the  election  of  Mr.  Burr.  In  answer  to,  the 
residue  of  the  same  interrogatory,  the  deponent  saith :  I  repeat  that  I  know  of  no 
means  used  to  promote  the  election  of  Mr.  Burr,  but  persuasion.  *I  am  wholly 
ignorant  of  what  the  plaintiff  was  apprised  of  in  relation  to  the  election,  as  I  had 
no  communication  with  him,  directly  or  indirectly ;  and  as  to  the  expectation  of  a 
change  of  votes  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Burr,  I  never  knew  of  a  better  ground 
for  it  than  the  opinions  and  calculations  of  a  number  of  members. 

8th.  In  answer  to  the  eighth  interrogatory,  the  deponent  saith :  I  know  of 
nothing  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  of  service  to  the  defendant  in  the  cause. 

To  the  interrogatory  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff^  the  deponent  answers :  Having 
yielded  with  Messrs  Graik  and  Baer,  of  Maryland,  to  the  strong  desire  of  the  great 
body  of  the  party  with  whom  we  usually  acted,  and  agreed  to  vote  for  Mr.  Burr, 
and  those  gentlemen  and  myself  being  governed  by  the  same  views  and  motives,  we 
pledged  ourselves  to  each  other  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  act  together. 
We  felt  that  some  concession  was  due  to  the  judgment  of  a  great  mig'ority  of  our 
political  friends,  who  differed  from  us  in  opinion,  but  we  determined  that  no  con- 
sideration should  make  us  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the  necessity  of  a  President 
being  chosen.  We,  therefore,  resolved  that  as  soon  as  it  was  fairly  ascertained  that 
Mr.  Burr  could  not  be  elected,  to  give  our  votes  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  General  Morris, 
of  Vermont,  shortly  after  acceded  to  this  arrangement  The  result  of  the  ballot  of 
the  States  had  uniformly  been  eight  States  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  six  for  Mr.  Burr,  and 
two  divided.  Mr.  Jefferson  wanted  the  vote  of  one  State  only ;  those  three  gentle- 
men belonged  to  the  divided  States,  I  held  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Delaware ;  it 
was,  therefore,  in  the  power  of  either  of  us  to  terminate  the  election.  Those 
gentlemen  knowing  the  strong  interest  of  my  State  to  have  a  President,  and  know- 
ing the  sincerity  of  my  determination  to  make  one,  left  it  to  me  to  fix  the  time 
when  the  opposition  should  cease,  and  to  make  terms,  if  any  could  be  accomplished* 
with  the  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  took  pains  to  disclose  this  state  of  things  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  known  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Burr,  and  to  those 
gentlemen  who  were  believed  to  be  most  disposed  to  change  their  votes  in  his 
faror.  I  repeatedly  stated  to  many  gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  acting,  that  it  was 
a  vain  thing  to  protract  the  election,  as  it  had  become  manifest  that  Mr.  Burr 
would  not  assist  us ;  and  as  we  could  do  nothing  without  his  aid,  I  expected,  under 
these  circumstances,  if  there  were  any  latent  engines  at  work  in  Mr.  Burr's  favor, 
the  plan  of  operations  would  be  disclosed  to  me.  But,  although  I  had  the  power, 
and  threatened  to  terminate  the  election,  I  had  not  even  an  intimation  from  any 
friend  of  Mr.  Burr's,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  them  to  protract  it.  I  never  did 
discover  that  Mr.  Burr  used  the  least  influence  to  promote  tlie  object  we  had  in 
view.  And  being  completely  persuaded  that  Mr.  Burr  would  not  cooperate  with 
us,  I  determined  to  end  the  contest  by  voting  for  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  publicly 
announced  the  intention  which  I  designed  to  carry  into  effect  the  next  day.  In  the 
morning  of  the  day  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  party,  where  it  was  gener- 
ally admitted  that  Mr.  Burr  could  not  be  elected ;  but  some  thought  it  was  better 
to  persist  in  our  vote,  and  to  go  without  a  President  rather  than  to  elect  Mr. 
Jefferson.    The  greater  number,  however,  wished  the  election  terminated,  and  a 
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Ued,  which  inf^l 
ion,  bj  comma'   ' 


PrceidcDt  nrndo ;  and,  in  tbe  coiirea  of  tbe  iaj,  the  numDer  was  Mttled,  i 
riftorwartia  adopted,  to  end  the  buiineaa. 

Mr,  Burr,  probably,  might  Iibtb  put  an  end  pooner  to  the  electiOD,  by  c 
forward  and  iledaring  that  he  vould  not  serve,  If  chosen ;  but  I  have  no  renlon  10 
betieTc,  and  never  did  tliink,  that  he  interfered,  even  to  (he  point  of  personal 
influence,  to  obstruct  tbe  election  of  Hr.  JeffersDn,  or  to  promote  hU  own. 
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Skilch  of  Iht  Li/i  of  Gtturai  Smilh. 

General  Samuel  Smith,  aa  oSeer  of  tbe  Rcrolution,  iraa  bam  in  Carlisle,  Pcutf  i 
on  tbe  27ch  July,  Hsi.  Hia  grandfatlier,  of  the  same  name,  was  a  large  lsndal4 
proprietor  in  Lancaster  countj,  and  liaring  disposed  of  his  eatates,  rcmored  N  J 
Carliflle.  There,  in  ooiyunctiOD  with  hia  only  son,  John,  he  engaged,  auoceeafoDf,  T 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  The  Utter  waa  repeatedly  elected  a  member  of  the  legit' 1 
lature  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  17flO,  his  father  having  retired  from  business,  he  removed  to  Baltimore 
flndiiig  tbe  sphere  of  Carlisle  too  limited  for  hia  enterprises.  Here,  with  his  enei^ 
and  sound  jodgmcnl,  he  not  only  rapidly  ailded  to  his  capital,  but  contribaied 
Urgely  in  giving  a  more  invigorating  Impulse  to  the  eommerce  of  that  toirn.  It  is 
not  loo  much  to  say,  that  he,  with  Kreral  gentlemen  of  like  ehanictcr,  who  eiai- 
grsted  from  Pennsylvania  about  the  same  time,  were  the  founders  of  tbe  commei^ 
cial  proapcrily  of  Baltimore.  He  ivas  a  member  of  the  convention,  which,  in  I'li 
framed  the  first,  if  not  the  beet  constitution  that  Marylaud  has  eiyojed.  Charli-d 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  said:  "I  have  John  Smith  on  my  committee  for  Bbaping  the 
Senate,  and  it  will  be  the  safegiprd  of  liberty  and  order." 

Ur.  Smith  was,  for  several  years,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  under  the  new 
constitution,  and  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  war,  was  chairmsu  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  in  tbe  House  of  Delegates.  Noted  for  bis  sound  Judg- 
ment and  devoted  patriotism,  he  was  not  the  less  distingaisfaed  for  his  probity,  pneiy, 
and  great  umplicity  of  habits. 

General  Smith  obtained  the  rudiments  of  bis  cduca^on  at  Carlisle,  then  he  was 
a  pupil  in  a  school  in  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  at  another  in  ElktoD.  But,  at  a 
very  early  age,  he  waa  recalled,  to  enter  his  father's  coon  ting-house.  In  this  situ- 
ation he  continued  until  llll,  when  his  father  sent  him  in  one  of  hia  own  vessels 
to  Europe.  Whilst  abroad,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  Spain,  Portagal,  France, 
and  England.  Soon  af^er  his  return,  he  became  a  partner  in  hia  father'.')  mercantile 
house.  On  hia  voyage  home.  Major  Andr£  was  his  companion,  and  a  sincere  frieod- 
ahip  existed  between  tbem  until  the  unhappy  death  of  the  latter. 

Participating  in  the  general  feeling,  that  a  resort  to  arms  could  alono  secure  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  be  at  on  early  period  joined  a  volunteer  company.  This  was 
the  school  in  which  he  acquired  such  mihlary  knowledge  aa  he  poaseaaed.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1770,  Smallwood'a  regiment  was  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  S(at«.  In  this  be 
bad  conferred  on  him  the  rantc  of  captain.  The  regiment  was  soon  after  taken  iote 
the  Bervic«  of  Congress,  and  marched  in  July  to  Long  Uand,     It  did  eminent 
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service,  in  tbe  memorable  battle  there,  losing  one-third  of  its  men,  and  being  the 
last  to  quit  the  field.  He  was  alike  distinguished  at  Harlaem,  and  White  Plains, 
where  Captain  Smith  was  slightly  wounded.  On  the  harassing  retreat  through 
Xew  Jersey,  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  Delaware  battalion,  covered  the  rear,  and 
was  the  last  of  the  army  that  crossed  the  river  to  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 

He  was  then,  December,  1776,  greeted  with  a  nuyor^s  commission,  and  ordered 
to  Baltimore,  on  the  recruiting  service.  When  the  seven  Maryland  regiments  were 
embodied,  in  1777,  he  received  the  commission  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  fourth 
regiment,  there  being  but  a  brief  interyal  between  the  two  commissions. 

He  was  with  his  regiment  at  the  attack  on  Staten  Island,  and  in  the  hapless  affair 
of  the  Brandywine.  Immediately  after  this,  he  was  detached  by  Gen.  Washington, 
to  the  defence  of  Fort  Mifflin.  In  this  naked  and  exposed  work,  of  mud  and  pali- 
sades, he  maintained  himself,  under  a  continued  fire  from  the  land  batteries  and 
shipping  of  the  enemy,  from  26th  September  to  the  11th  November.  On  that  day, 
he  was  so  severely  wounded  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  him  to  the  Jersey 
shore.  For  this  gallant  defence.  Congress  voted  him  thanks  and  an  elegant  sword. 
Not  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  he  yet  took  part  in  aU  the  suf- 
ferings of  Valley  Forge.  From  thence  he  was  again  ordered  to  Baltimore,  on  the 
recruiting  service,  and  joining  the  army  early  in  the  spring,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  battle  of  Monmouth. 

He  went  into  the  army  a  man  of  fortune.  After  a  service  of  three  and  a  half 
years  he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  by  means  of  the  suspension  of  commerce,  conti- 
nental money,  the  worthlessness  of  shipping  property,  and  hopeless  country  debts. 
These  causes  brought  hU  father's  commercbl  business  to  a  ruinous  end,  whilst  they 
drove  Colonel  Smith  to  the  painful  necessity  of  resigning  his  commission.  He  did 
not,  however,  refrain  absolutely  from  military  duties.  The  command  of  a  militia 
regiment  was  conferred  on  him,  with  which  he  continued  to  do  duty,  when  its  ser- 
vice was  required,  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

A  few  years  after  the  peace,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland, 
where  he  remained  until  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress,  in  1792.  In  that 
body,  either  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate,  he  continued  until  1883,  having  served 
forty  years,  in  the  national  councils,  with  an  interval  of  but  six  weeks  during  that 
long  period. 

Wiien  Mr.  Jefferson  was  forming  his  first  Cabinet,  he  tendered  to  Gen.  Smith  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Navy,  and  most  urgently  pressed  it  on  him.  He  felt  himself, 
however,  constrained  to  decline  the  honor  from  considerations  entirely  private,  and 
connected  with  his  commercial  house.  He  nevertheless,  consented  to  serve,  and  did 
so,  until  the  post  was  filled  by  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  it  having  previously  to  the  accep- 
tance of  it  by  the  latter,  been  offered  to  Mr.  Langdon,  and  to  Mr.  William  Jones  of 
Philadelphia. 

On  all  important  occasions,  connected  with  mercantile  or  financial  matters,  he 
WQS  consulted  by  the  administrations  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams  and 
Jackson,  and  he  very  frequently  gave  his  opinions  in  writing.  He  was  repeatedly 
chosen  Vice-President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  and  generally  was  at  the  head  of  its 
Committee  on  Finance,  as,  in  the  House,  he  had  been  usually  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means. 

As  a  brigadier-general  of  militia,  he  commanded  the  Maryland  Contingent  on 
the  We.-'tern  Insurrection,  known  as  the  **  Whisky  Expedition,"  and  as  major-""ene- 
ral  of  the  same  description  of  troops,  he  commanded  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore  in 
the  war  of  1812. 
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The  knowledge  he  had  acquired  at  Fort  Mifflin,  admirably  adapted  him  to  the 
task  now  imposed  on  him.  As  was  the  former,  in  1777,  so  was  Baltimore  in  1812, 
wholly  defenceless,  with  the  exception  of  a  miserable  fort,  having  neither  a  bomb- 
proof magazine  or  a  casemate  to  protect  the  men.  £Ter3rthing  was  to  be  done,  and 
that  too,  on  a  brief  notice ;  yet,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
of  all  classes,  whether  in  money,  labor,  snppUes,  counsel,  or  subordination,  be  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  the  city  in  as  strong  an  attitude  of  resistance,  as  under  the  cir- 
cumstances could  well  be.  It  suffices  to  say  in  this  brief  memoir,  that  the  enemy, 
flushed  with  his  triumph  at  Washington,  was  repulsed  from  Baltimore.  This  signal 
success,  was  as  grateful  to  the  patriot  heart,  as  it  was  honorable  to  the  commander 
and  his  gallant  followers.  It.  may  be  remarked  that  so  untiring  was  his  energy, 
and  so  wary  his  arrangements,  that  not  an  assailable  point  was  left  anprotected. 

In  his  83d  year,  a  committee  of  his  fellow  citizens  called  on  him  at  his  comitrT 
residence  in  the  summer  of  1835,  to  put  down  a  fearful  mob  which  had  possession 
of  the  city,  and  was  setting  all  law  at  deflance.  With  his  native  diffidence  he  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  he  had  been  forgotten,  and  did  not  possess  the  infloence 
ascribed  to  him,  by  the  committee.  However,  he  immediately  entered  their  carriage, 
and  drove  to  the  city. 

He  found  a  number  of  people  collected  at  the  Exchange,  and  soon  after  he  was 
iutroduced,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  offered  to  the  meeting.  He  at  once  rose  up 
and  said :  "  Resolutions ! — we  want  no  resolutions ;  let  us  have  arms,  and  those  who 
are  ready  to  use  them,  follow  me  V*  The  result  was,  that  from  the  moment,  the  mob 
may  have  been  deemed  as  quelled.  Before  six  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  that  day, 
every  prominent  point  of  the  city  was  under  the  protection  of  armed  men^  and  such 
artillery  and  cavalry  as  could  be  brought  out.  So  intense  was  the  feeling  of  grati- 
tude, that  he  was  elected  Mayor,  almost  by  acclamation.  He  continued  in  that 
office  until  a  few  months  before  his  death.  This  event  took  place  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1839. 

Baltiinore  gave  liim  a  public  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  all  the   authoritiei!» 
civil  and  military,  a?  well  as  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  his  Cabinet 
lie  retained  his  mental  and  physical  faculties  to  the  hour  of  his  decease. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Col.  Benton,  who  knew  him  well,  having  served  with  him 
imny  years  in  the  Senate,  has  portrayed  his  character  with  masterly  skill  anJsirnuI 
jistness.  In  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Thirty  Years  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  he  says  of  Gen. 
Smith  :  '*  He  was  thoroughly  a  business  member,  under  all  the  aspects  of  the  cha- 
racter;  intelligent,  well  informed,  attentive,  upright;  a  very  effective  speaker  with- 
out protending  to  oratory  ;  well  read,  but  all  his  reading  subordinate  to  commoii 

•fcn^e  and  practical  views ; was  particularly  skilled  in  matters   of  finance 

and  commerce,  to  which  his  clear  head,  and  practical  knowledge,  lent  light  and 

cider,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intricate  statements Patriotism,  honor,  and 

integrity  were  his  eminent  characteristics,  and  utilitarian  the  turn  of  his  mind,  and 
beneficial  results  the  object  of  his  labors.  ...  He  was  a  working  member ;  and 
vorked  diligently,  judiciously,  and  honestly,  for  the  public  good."  In  advortin*'  to 
liis  services  to  Baltimore,  Col.  Benton  adds :  "As  having  defended  her,  both  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  that  of  1812;  and  as  having  made  her  welfare  and 
prosperity  a  special  object  of  his  care,  in  all  the  situations  of  his  life,  both  puMic 
and  private." 

The  above  sketch  was  drawn  up  at  our  request  by  an  authorized  hand  ;  and  we  have 
presented  it  without  any  alterations.  The  following  letters  are  published  in  neither 
edition  of  Mr.  Jefferaon^s  works: 
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Wimmnoi,  Marik  >,  1901. 
Dt4B  S» ;  Bj  the  time  joa  receive  tbU,  yoa  will  have  been  «t  home  long  enough,  I 
hope,  to  take  a  riew  at  the  poasibililies,  and  of  the  arrtngcmeola,  whlcli  ma,y  enable 
fou  M  to  dispose  of  jourpnTAte  affiiira,  u  to  take  a  share  in  those  of  the  public,  and 
gire  us  joor  «d  a*  Secretary  of  theNarj;  if  joacan  be  added  to  the  Adminiatratioa 
I  am  forming,  it  will  cooatitute  a  maas  so  entirely  poascased  of  the  public  conS- 
deuce  that  I  shall  fear  nothing.  There  is  nothing  to  which  a  nation  it  uot  eqoal 
where  it  poura  all  ita  energies  and  leal  into  the  handa  of  thoM  to  whom  they  con- 
fide the  direction  of  their  force.  Yon  will  bring  ua  the  benefit  of  adding  In  a  coo- 
aiderabte  degree,  the  acquiescence  at  least  of  the  leaden  who  have  hitherto  opposed 
03 1  your  geographical  situation,  too,  is  peculiarly  advantageoua,  as  it  will  favor  the 
policy  of  drawing  our  naral  resources  towards  the  centre,  from  which  their  bene- 
fite  and  protection  may  be  eitcaded  equally  to  all  the  parti  ;  but  what  renders  it  a 
matter  not  only  of  desire  to  us,  bnt  permit  me  to  say,  of  more  duty  in  you,  ia,  that  if 
yOD  refuse,  where  arc  we  to  find  a  aubaiitnte  !  Yon  know  that  the  knowledge  of 
naral  matters  in  this  country  ia  confined  entirely  to  persona  who  aro  under  other 
absolutely  disqualifying  clrcamatjincea.  Let  mo  then,  my  dear  Mr,  entreat  jou 
to  join  in  conducting  Ibo  albirs  of  Our  country,  and  to  proTe  by  consequences, 
that  the  views  they  entertained  in  the  change  of  their  aervanla  are  not  to  be  with- 
out effect ;  in  short,  if  you  refuse,  I  must  abandon,  from  necessity,  what  I  have  been 
so  falsely  charged  of  doing  from  choice — the  eipectatiou  of  procuring  to  our  coun- 
try such  benefits  as  may  compensate  the  eipensea  of  their  Navy.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, Tou  will  accede  to  the  proposition.  Everything  shall  be  yielded  which  may  ac- 
commodate it  to  your  aflkirs.  let  me  hear  from  you  favorably  and  soon.  Accept 
assurances  of  my  high  and  friendly  consideration  and  esteem. 

Tu.  Jefferson. 
Gia.  SiN'L  SxiTi. 

WiaBiioToa,  JfareAlB,  IBOl. 

Dear  Sir  :  Tlie  circnmstance  of  my  intended  departure  induces  me  to  press 
the  promised  answer  U)  my  Usi  letter  at  the  first  possible  moment,  because  what- 
ever it  he,  some  important  measures  must  be  adopted  reUtive  to  the  Navy 
before  I  can  go  away.  In  the  wished  for  event  of  your  acceptance,  it  would  seem 
necessary  you  should  be  with  us  for  three  or  four  days  to  form  those  leading  de- 
terminations which  the  laws  and  eiistingcircnmstances  require  respecting  the  Navy, 
In  hopes,  therefore,  of  hearing  from  you  soon,  as  wcil  as  favorably,  I  tender  you 
assurances  of  my  high  and  affectionate  esteem. 

Tr.  Jeffkrson. 

Gm.  Bim'l  SiurH, 

WiaaiaaTOX,  JfurcA,  tl,  1301. 
Deir  Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  jour  favor  of  tlie  SOlh.  The 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Nary  waa  immediately,  on  receipt  of  your  letter 
declining  it,  proposed  to  Mr.  Jones  of  Fbiladelphia.  I  cannot  have  an  answer  from 
him  till  the  night  of  the  Sfllh,  but  I  have  great  reason  to  expect  a  negative.  In 
that  case,  I  wilt  gladlf,  for  the  public,  accept  your  offer  to  undertake  it  lor  n  lime ; 
besides,  that  it  will  comprehend  impcrlaiit  operations  to  bo  immediately  carried  into 
effect,  it  will  give  us  time  to  loot  out  for  a  successor.  I  mention  it  now  in  hopes 
that  in  the  moment  you  receive  notice  from  me  of  Ur.  Jones's  refusal,  if  it  takes 
place,  yon  may  bo  so  good  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  come  here  for  a  few  days.  If  I 
receive  Jones's  refusal  on  Thursday  night,   you  shall  bear  from  me  Friday  night. 
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And  may  be  here,  I  hope,  yourself  on  Saturday  night  Sunday  and  Monday  will 
probably  suflSce  for  the  first  decisions  necessary,  so  that  I  may  get  awaj  on  ToMday, 
which  now  becomes  very  urgent 

I  inclose  you  the  answer  to  the  address  you  forwarded  me.  Though  these  ex- 
pressions of  good  will  from  my  fellow-citizens  cannot  but  be  grateM  to  me,  yet  I 
would  rather  relinquish  the  gratification,  and  see  republican  aelf-reepect  ptersil 
OTer  movements  of  the  heart,  too  capable  of  misleading  the  penon  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.    Howerer,  their  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

Be  pleased  to  present  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Sndth,  and  to  aooepi  jodrsell^  amor* 
ances  of  my  high  considertition  and  esteem. 

On.  Sam'l  Sxitb. 


WASnvorar,  Jfarek  M.  IStL 

Dkab  Sir:   According  to  what  I  had  augured,  I  bare  this  moment  reoeiTed 

Mr.  Joneses  refusal  of  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Nary.    In  mine  of  two  daya  ago,  I 

mentioned  to  you  this  fear,  and  .that  in  that  event  I  must  avail  the  pablie  of  your 

kind  offer  to  accept  the  office  for  awhile.    I  now  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  my 

request  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  come  on,  on  Saturday,  that  we  may  have  a 

consultation  on  the  measures  immediately  to  be  taken.   The  urgency  arises  not  only 

from  the  state  of  sufferance  In  which  the  department  is,  but  from  the  necessity  of 

my  departure  immediately,  lest  the  assembHng  of  our  Adndnistration  at  the  time 

agreed  on  should  be  delayed,  which  would  be  very  iijurious  to  the  public     Accept 

assurances  of  my  great  respect  and  esteem. 

Th.  Junsaoit 

Ou.  8.  SmTB. 


Dear  Sir  :  After  the  trouble  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  take  with  die  Nary 

Department,  and  the  complete  disposition  you  have  made  of  everything  in  it  which 
was  prcsfiiiig,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  press  anything  further ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
becomes  my  duty  as  a  public  officer  to  return  you  thanks  in  the  name  of  our  coun- 
try for  the  useful  services  you  have  rendered,  and  the  disinterested  footing  on 
which  they  have  been  rendered.  You  have  done  for  us  gratis,  what  the  emoluments 
of  ofHce  have  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  induce  others  to  undertake,  and  it  is  with 
ec^ual  truth  and  pleasure  I  testify  that  you  have  deserved  well  of  your  coimtry. 
Mr.  Langdon  having  ultimately  declined,  I  must  look  into  some  other  line  of  profes- 
eiou  for  a  Secretary ;  and  by  this  mail  propose  the  office  to  your  brother,  Mr. 
Robert  Smith.  It  id  not  on  his  reading  in  Coke  Littleton,  that  I  am  induced  to  this 
proposition,  though  that  also  will  be  of  value  in  our  Administration ;  but  from  a 
confidence  that  he  must,  from  his  infancy,  have  been  so  familiarized  with  naval  things, 
that  he  will  be  perfectly  competent  to  select  proper  agents  and  to  judge  of  their  con- 
duct. Let  me  beseech  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  influence  with 
him,  to  prevail  on  his  acceptance.  You  can  give  him  the  necessary  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  office,  and  what  it  is  like  to  be ;  and  I  hope,  through  your  intercession 
p.nd  his  patriotism,  that  this  is  the  last  time  the  commonwealth  will  have  to  knock 
at  the  door  of  its  children  to  find  one  who  will  accept  of  one  of  its  highest  trusts. 
Accept  yourself  assurances  of  my  constant  and  affectionate  esteem  and  respect. 

Th.  JEmcRsox. 

Gu.  Sam'l  Smith. 
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OallatiiCi  nmarii  on  TUe-PreiidttUial  Nomination  of  1804. 

In  Mr.  Triat's  Hemoranda  occun  tha  foUoirlng  record  of  a  cocTenation  which 
.  took  pUce  between  himself  and  Ur.  Qallatin,  April  Slat,  IBSO ; 

"The  custom  [eaid  Ur.  Gallatin]  was  becoming  eitabluhed  for  the  Vice-Pre^- 
dent  to  Bucceed  to  the  Preaidencj ;  the  onlj  siception  bad  beea  ia  the  coae  of  Hr. 
Burr,  who  '  billed  himself.'  Under  these  clrcmnstaiices  it  occurred  to  John  Smith 
(perhaps  K.  P.  T.  is  mistaken  in  the  Chiigtian  name),  an  excellent  man  and  tctj 
good  friend  of  mine,  to  bring  forward  Qoremor  Clinton.  Governor  CUnton  was 
confesaedlj  ooe  of  the  most  weighty  charactera  in  the  Union  ;  but  be  had,  thus  far,  . 
coDflned  liioiself  altogether  to  Ms  own  State ;  he  had  aevsr  aspired,  nor  did  be  now 
aspire, '10  federal  office ;  moreover,  the  age  at  which  he  wis  arriving,  in  a  great 
measure,  precluded  a  change  of  theatre.  Still,  he  must  needs  bo  brought  forward. 
Smith,  con-'iderabl;  to  my  surprise,  enlisted  Wilson  C.  NlcbolM  in  the  plan.  I  called 
their  Ktieniioa  to  the  standiiig  of  Governor  Clinton,  to  the  customary  title  to  the 
preaidencj  which  had  already,  in  some  measure,  become  attached  to  tlie  yice-Presi- 
dcDcy ;  and  pointed  out  that,  if  their  intention  was  not  to  elcTate  Governor  C.  lo 
the  Presidency  (which  'twas  not),  they  must  be  cautious  how  they  dealt  with  liim.  lie 
was  DO  man  of  straw,  whom  they  could  pat  up  and  talie  down,  lo  suit  their  purposes. 
These  admonilions  had  not  the  desired  effect.  At  that  time  the  caucus  system  was 
in  f^ll  force.  There  was  a  party  opposed  to  Smith's  scheme,  at  the  head  of  them 
John  Randolph  and  Uacon  ('  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  tl.  Reps.'  N.  P.  T.  thinks 
he  siud),  who  went  into  the  caucus  inteading  to  sat  op  old  Langdon  {S.  P.  T,  thinks 
was  the  name),  of  Massachusetts  ;  the  sort  of  man  that  the  purposes  of  the  party 
required.  To  tbeir  utter  dismay,  they  found  themselves  in  a  minority,  and  Clinlan 
was  nominated.  Uacon  swore  he  would  never  attend  another  caucus,  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  his  enmity  to  them.  When  the  period  came,  the  patty  did  not  lake 
up  Clinton  for  President,  and  my  anticipations  were  veriBed.  The  whole  Clinton 
Ckmily  and  influence  broke  otT." 

Ur.  Trist  is  undoubtedly  correct  In  the  name  of  John  Smith,  who  was,  at  the  time, 
s  senator  in  Congress  from  New  York.  So,  too,  of  Mr.  Langdon,  except  that  he 
was  from  Kciv  Hampshire  instead  of  Massachusetts.  Nicholas  snoro  (or  stated)  on 
Burr's  trial,  that  he  himself  was  active  in  behalf  of  Clinton's  nomination  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  and  that  fact  is  otherwise  notorious.  But  the  '■  whole  Clinton  family 
and  infltteocc  "  did  not  "  break  off"  In  consequence  of  George  Clinton's  not  being 
"  taken  up,"  for  President.  That  ht  felt  sore  on  the  subject  is  certain.  But  that 
he  understood  Dc  Witt  Clinton  to  be  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Madison  in  Ute  election  of 
1808,  we  have  tiio  evidence  of  his  own  hand,  in  manuscript  letters.  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton was  a  senator  in  tlie  New  York  Legishilure,  and  before  taking  his  scat  in 
the  session  of  1807-8  (says  Hammond  in  the  Political  Watorj  of  New  York), 
"  renounced  his  oppoiilioa  to  tht  Embargo  lana,  and  professed  his  approbation  of 
the  measures  of  the  General  Administration."  On  the  Slst  of  January,  1809,  he 
introduced  resolutions  in  the  New  Tork  Legislature  approving  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  pledging  the  State  of  New  Tork  to  its  support.  Id  bis  speech  on  the 
occasion,  he  denounced  the  measures  ia  Massichuselts  to  prevent  the  Embargo  from 
being  enforced — charged  the  opposition  there  with  purauing  measures  (cniUng  lo  a. 
dissolution  of  the  Union — and  applying  to  them  a  line  from  Milton,  decUredi 
they  thought  it 

"  BMtsr  lo  Ttlfo  lo  HiU  Iban  mtts  la  Hsavsa." 
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To  ihc  honomble  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  RepreseDtfttives  of  Ibe  Ucitcd  BiAtes  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled,  tlic  UemorinI  of  ihe  subscribers,  merchaiila  and 

□tbers,  inbabitanU  of  tbe  city  of  Hew  York,  rcapectfullj  gbowcth  : 

Tbat  yotir  memorialisla  feet,  in  eomi 
aniioui  eolicituds  for  Ibe  bonor  and  ml 
minatioQ  to  iiaiert  and  miinldin  them. 

Thsl  your  momorialista  bolieve  that  a  continuation  of  tbe  restrictite  m 
uoK  in  operation  viU  produec  all  tbe  beneSts,  while  it  prevents  the  cnlamiiin  of 
war.  That  nhen  the  Britiab  minUtrj  become  eouTinoed  that  a  trade  vitb  the  United 
Stales  cannot  be  renewed,  but  bj  tbe  repeal  of  tbo  orders  in  council,  the  dlstreas 
of  Ibelr  mercbBDts  lUld  njanufBctarere,  and  their  inability  to  support  their  anniea  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  vill  probablj  compel  them  to  that  mcoiure. 

Your  memarialiBta  beg  leave  to  remark  that  sacb  cITecta  are  cTen  now  viublc; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  a  continuance  of  the  Embargo  and  non-impor- 
tation laws,  a  few  months  beyond  the  fourth  day  of  July  next,  nlU  effect  a  complete 
and  bloodless  triumph  of  our  righta. 

Tour  memorialista,  therefore,  respectfully  Eolicit  of  your  honorable  body  the 
pasiage  of  a  law  condnuing  tbe  Embargo,  anil  giving  to  the  President  of  the  t'nited 
States  power  to  diseontbue  the  whole  of  tbo  restrictive  system,  on  the  rescinding 
of  the  British  orders  in  coDnell. 

The  conduct  of  France  in  burning  ouf  abips,  in  Boquestering  out  properly  enter- 
ing ber  porU,  expcc^ng  protection  in  consequence  of  the  promised  repeal  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  the  delay  in  completing  a  treaty  with  the  American 
ndnisler,  has  eicllcd  great  sensations:  and  we  hope  and  tru<t  wilt  cnll  forth  from 
yoar  honorable  body  such  retaliatory  meuorea  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  procure 

John  T.  Lawrence, 
Joseph  W.  Totten, 
Isaac  Schermerhom, 
Alexander  Rudcn, 
Joseph  Otis, 
Lewis  Hartman, 
Garret  Storm, 
George  BemenC, 
S.  A.  Rich. 
Abraham  Smith, 
TbomaaH,  Smith,  jr., 
Andrew  Foster, 
Jacob  Barlter, 
William  Lovett, 
William  Edgar,  jun. 
.Samuel  Still  well, 
Jacob  F.  Giraud, 
John  Hone, 
John  Kane, 


John  Jacob  Astor, 
Samuel  Adams, 
Ilonland  k  Grinncl, 


Israel  Gibbs, 
Isaac  Clason, 
Jolin  Slidell, 
John  K,  Townscnd, 
Andrew  Ogdcn  A.  Co., 
Tbomaa  Storm, 
Amos  Butler, 
Ebenezer  Burrill, 
Isaac  Ueyr, 
Ralph  Bulkley, 
Samuel  Bell, 
John  F.  Delaplaine, 
Peter  Stagg, 
David  Taylor, 
William  Adee, 


Amasa  Jackioo, 
William  J.  Robinaon, 
Joseph  Strong, 
Abraham  J.  Hallet, 
Joshua  Jones, 
Frederic  Giraad,  jr., 
Robert  Robert^ 
John  Crookes, 
Hugh  H'Cormick, 
John  Depeyster, 
Gilbert  Haight, 
James  LoTett, 
LeScrt  LeSerta, 
Augustus  Wynkoop, 
John  W,  Gale, 
Thomas  Rich, 
Samuel  Harshall, 
Elbert  Herring. 


wYoB«,^Hn<l«,lilI. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  XXIII.— Vol.  III.  p.  86a 

Three  Letters  from  Mr,  Jefferwn  to  a  grand-daughter  when  a  young  child, 

WiSBixoTO*,  April  8,  *06L 
Mt  dear  Cormiliac  I  have  owed  you  a  letter  two  months,  but  have  had 
nothing  to  write  about,  till  last  night  I  found  in  a  newspaper  the  four  lines  which  I 
now  inclose  you :  and  as  you  are  learning  to  write,  they  will  be  a  good  lesson  to 
convince  you  of  the  importance  of  minding  your  stops  in  writing.  I  allow  you  a 
day  to  find  out  yourself  how  to  read  these  lines,  so  as  to  make  them  true.  If  you 
cannot  do  it  in  that  time,  you  may  call  in  assistance.  At  the  same  tii^e,  I  will  give 
you  four  other  lines,  which  I  learnt  when  I  was  but  a  little  older  than  you,  and  I 
still  remember. 

IVe  seen  tiie  lea  all  In  a  blaie  of  fire 
Pre  leea  a  hooM  hi|^  as  tiie  moon  and  higher 
Vt9  seen  tiie  son  at  tweWe  o*cIock  at  night 
I*Te  seen  the  man  who  saw  this  wondrous  sight.'* 

All  this  is  true,  whatever  you  may  think  of  it  at  first  reading.    I  mentioned  in 

my  letter  of  last  week  to  Ellen,  that  I  was  under  an  attack  of  periodical  headache. 

This  is  the  10th  day.    It  has  been  very  moderate,  and  yesterday  did  not  last  more 

than  three  hours.    Tell  your  mamma  that  J  fear  I  shall  not  get  away  as  soon  as  I 

expected.    Congress  has  spent  the  last  five  days  without  employing  a  single  hour  in 

the  business  necessary  to  be  finished.     Kiss  her  for  me,  and  all  the  sisterhood.    To 

JefftSrson  I  give  my  band,  to  your  papa  my  affectionate  salutations.    You  have 

always  my  love. 

Th.  Jefferson. 

P.  S. — April  6.    I  have  kept  my  letter  open  till  to-day,  apd  am  able  to  say  now, 
that  my  headache  for  the  last  two  days  has  been  scarcely  sensible. 


Washinoton,  Dec.  26,  *08. 
I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Cornelia,  on  having  acquired  the  valuable  art  of 
writing.  How  delightful  to  be  enabled  by  it  to  converse  with  an  absent  friend,  as 
if  present !  To  this  we  are  indebted  for  all  our  reading ;  because  it  must  be  written 
before  we  can  read  it.  To  this  we  are  indebted  for  the  Iliad,  the  j£nead,  the  Colum- 
biad,  Henriad,  Dunciad,  and  now,  for  the  most  glorious  poem  of  all,  the  Terra- 
piniad,  which  I  now  inclose  you.  This  sublime  poem  consigns  to  everlasting  fame 
the  greatest  achievement  in  war  ever  known  to  ancient  or  modem  times :  in  the 
battle  of  David  and  Gk>liath,  the  disparity  between  the  combatants  was  nothing  in 
comparison  to  our  case.  I  rejoice  that  you  have  learnt  to  write,  for  another  reason ; 
for  as  that  is  done  with  a  goose-quill,  you  now  know  the  value  of  a  goose,  and  of 
course  you  will  assist  Ellen  in  taking  care  of  the  half-dozen  very  fine  grey  geese 
which  I  shall  send  by  Davy.  But  as  to  this,  I  must  refer  to  your  mamma  to  decide 
whether  they  will  be  safest  at  Edgehill  or  at  Monticello  till  I  return  home,  aud  to 
give  orders  accordingly.  I  received  letters  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  Bankhcad  and 
Anne.     They  are  well.    I  had  expected  a  visit  from  Jefferson  at  Christmas,  had 
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n  h<K  lectures.  But  I  suppose  ihere  w»a  not,  «• 
lie  is  nat  come.  Rcmcnibpr  mo  affuctioui.telj  to  jour  papa  and  mjmnu,  Knd  kiw 
EUpq  Bud  nil  tlie  children  for  mc. 

Td.  JEFrE«ao!i. 

P.  S.— Since  writing  the  abore,  I  have  s  lelter  rrom  Mr,  Pe«le  inforniiiig  me 
IhM  JeOerson  ia  well,  and  saying  the  best  things  of  him. 


Mr  Dtis  CoasdiA;  I  have  Ulelj  received  a  eopj  of  Mias  Edgeworih'a  Uaral 
TiJes,  which  Becming  better  suited  to  your  years  than  to  mine,  1  inclose  you  iho 
fint  volume.  The  other  two  shall  follow  as  soon  as  your  inomtan  has  read  ihetn. 
Tliey  arc  to  make  a  part  of  your  library.  I  have  not  looked  into  them,  preferring 
lo  receive  their  character  froia  you,  after  you  shall  bare  road  thorn.  Tour  family 
of  rilk-iFarins  ia  reduced  to  a  single  individual.  That  is  now  spinoing  his  broach.' 
To  entourage  Virginia  and  Mary  to  take  care  of  it,  I  tell  them  that  as  aoon  as  they 
can  get  wedding-gowns  from  this  spinner,  they  shall  be  married.  I  propose  the 
■ame  lo  you  ;  that,  in  order  to  hapten  its  work,  you  may  hasten  home  ;  for  we  all 
wish  much  to  9ee  you,  aiid  to  express  in  person,  rather  lliaii  by  letter,  the  assurance 
of  our  alTectionate  Iotc. 

Tn.  JsrrEaaOH. 

P.  S. — Tlie  girls  desire  me  to  add  a  postscript,  to  Inform  you  that  Ifrs.  Hlg^- 
bolliam  has  just  giren  them  new  dolb. 
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Ditunion  fttUngt  tn  Neit  England. 

A  gtrong  disunion  feeling  manifested  itself  In  Ifew  England,  as  early  a«  1796, 
during  General  Wosbingloa'i  Administration.  A  carefully-written  series  of  papers, 
said  at  the  time  to  be  prepared  by  an  association  of  individuals  of  the  higbost  posiUoa 
end  influence,  appeared  in  a  leading  Connecticut  newspaper  (the  Hartford  Courant), 
over  the  signature  of  Pelham,  urging  a  dissolution  of  the  confederacy.  The  tenor 
and  spirit  of  these  articles  will  be  suSdently   understood  from  tbo  following 

"  The  Northern  States  can  subsist  as  a  nation,  as  a  Bepublic,  without  any  connec- 
tioa  with  the  Southern.  It  cannot  be  contested,  that  if  the  Southern  Stales  were 
possessed  of  the  same  political  Ideas,  on  union  would  stilt  be  more  desirable  than  a 
separation.  But  wbcn  ii  becomes  a  serious  question,  whether  we  shall  give  up  dot 
government,  or  part  with  the  Stales  south  of  the  Potomac,  no  man  Dorth  of  that 
river,  whose  heart  is  not  thoroughly  democratic,  can  hesitate  what  decision  to 

"  I  shall  in  future  papers  consider  some  of  the  great  eventa  which  will  load  to  a 
■  The  name  given  bjr  ilirei,  and  protiabl;  gcDcrall;,  in  cocuaon  waTenallos  in  Tlrglnla  to  a 
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separation  of  the  United  States ;  show  the  importance  of  retaining  their  present 
Constitution,  even  at  the  expense  of  a*  separation ;  endeavor  to  prove  the  impossi- 
bility of  an  union  for  anj  long  period  in  future,  both  from  the  moral  and  political 
habits  of  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States;  and  finally  examine  carefully  to  see 
whether  we  have  not  already  approached  the  era  when  they  must  be  divided.^' 
•  •»»»»»* 

**  Negroes  are,  in  all  respects,  except  in  regard  to  life  and  death,  the  cattle  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States.  If  they  were  good  for  food,  the  probability  is,  that 
even  the  power  of  destroying  their  lives  would  be  enjoyed  by  their  owners,  as  fuUy 
as  it  is  over  the  lives  of  their  cattle.  It  cannot  be,  that  their  laws  prohibit  the 
owners  from  killing  their  sUves,  because  those  slaves  are  human  beings,  or  because 
it  is  a  moral  evil  to  destroy  them.  If  that  were  the  case,  how  can  they  Justify  their 
being  treated,  In  all  other  respects,  like  brutes  f  for  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  alone 
that  negroes  in  the  Southern  States  are  considered  in  fact  as  different  from  cattle. 
They  are  bought  and  sold — they  are  fed  or  kept  hungry — they  are  clothed  or  re* 
duced  to  nakedness — they  are  beaten,  turned  out  to  the  fury  of  the  elements,  and 
torn  from  their  dearest  connections,  with  as  little  remorse  as  if  they-  were  beasts 
of  the  field/' 

The  election  of  John  Adams  quieted  these  feelings  for  a  period ;  and  so  rapid 
and  general  was  the  popular  defection  fVom  the  Federalists,  on  JeflTerson^s  accession 
— so  hopeless  were  the  leaders  of  finding  any  followers — ^that  disunion  slept  until  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana.  We  have  already  recorded  that  the  younger  Adams,  when 
President  (October  2l8t,  1828),  declared  publicly  that  a  disunion  party  existed  in 
New  England  at  the  period  of  the  Embargo,  and  had  existed  there  *^  for  several 
years  " — that  he  knew  this  from  "  unequivocal  evidence."  On  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber following,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  twelve  other  prominent  Federal  gentlemen 
of  Massachusetts,  in  a  public  letter,  asked  Mr.  Adams  to  furnish  "  a  full  and  precise 
statement  of  the  facts  and  evidence  relating  to  this  accusation,"  solemnly  declaring 
**  that  they  had  never  known  nor  suspected  that  the  party  which  prevailed  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  year  1808,  or  any  other  party  in  that  State,  ever  entertained  the 
design  to  produce  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
confederation." 

President  Adams  replied,  December  80th,  1828: 

**This  design  had  been  formed  in  the  winter  of  1803  and  '4,  immediately  after, 

and  as  a  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana This  plan  was  so 

fur  matured,  that  the  proposal  had  been  made  to  an  individual  to  permit  himself,  at 
the  proper  time,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  movements,  which  it  was 

foreseen  would  be  necessary  for  carrying  it  into  execution That  project, 

I  repeat^  had  gone  to  the  length  of  fixing  upon  a  military  leader  for  its  execution ; 
und  although  the  circumstances  of  the  times  never  admitted  of  its  execution,  nor 
even  of  its  full  development,  I  had  yet  no  doubt  in  1808  and  1809,  and  have  no 
doubt  at  this  time,  that  it  is  the  key  of  all  the  great  movements  of  these  leaders  of 
the  Federal  party  in  New  England,  from  that  time  forward,  till  its  final  catastrophe 

in  the  Hartford  Convention The  annexation  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union 

was  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  it  produced  no  excitement  to  resistance 
among  the  people.  Its  beneficial  consequences  to  the  whole  Union  were  soon  felt, 
and  took  away  all  possibility  of  holding  it  up,  as  the  labarum  of  a  political  religion 
of  disunion.  The  projected  separation  met  with  other  disasters,  and  slumbered  till 
the  attack  of  the  Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake,  followed  by  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
1 1th  November,  1807,  led  to  the  Embargo  of  the  22d  December  of  that  year.    .    .    . 
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This  was  precisely  tlie  penod  nt  which  the  GoTernor  of  So'a  Scotia  wis  gifiag  to 
his  corrfupondpnt  in  Unfsachaseita,  the  friendly  varning  from  tlie  Briiivh  GoT«ni- 
ment  of  tbo  roTotulJouiting  and  tonquering  plan  of  France,  nhich  was  comniujiical^ 
ta  me,  and  of  which  I  apprised  Hr.  JelTcrBon.  The  Embargo,  in  the  meftotime,  ha4 
been  laid,  and  had  ssied  moel  of  our  tcbscIs  and  seamea  from  the  grasp  of  Brilish 

cmisera The  qaestlsn  of  the  oonstitationalit;  of  the  Embargo  wu 

solemnly  argued  before  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Sslem;  and 
allhongh  the  decision  of  the  jadge  was  in  its  favor,  it  continued  lo  bo  argued  to  the 
juries ;  and  cren  when  silenced  before  them,  was,  in  the  distemper  of  the  ticaee,  to 
infectious,  that  the  juries  themselres  hibitually  acquitted  those  charged  with  the 
Tiolation  of  that  law I  forbear  to  pursue  tha  narrative.  The  two  pos- 
tulates for  disunion  were  noarlif  consummated.  The  interposition  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, resloring  peace  to  our  country  and  to  tbc  world,  averted  the  moat  deplorable 
of  catastrophes,  and  turning  over  to  the  recepUole  of  tbln^  lost  npoo  earth,  the 
adjourned  convention  from  Hartford  to  Boetoa,  extinguished  (bj  the  mere?  of 
Heaven,  may  it  be  forever  I)  the  projected  New  England  confederacT. 

"  It  is  not  improbable  tbat  at  some  future  day,  a  sense  of  solemn  duty  to  mj 
uountry,  may  retjuire  of  me  to  disclose  the  evidence  which  I  do  possess,  and  for 
which  you  call.  But  of  that  day  the  selection  must  be  at  my  own  judgment,  and  it 
may  bo  delayed  till  I  myself  shall  have  gone  to  answer  for  (he  testimony  I  may 
bear  before  the  triboniil  of  your  God  and  mine.  Should  a  discloaure  of  names  cied 
then  be  made  by  me,  it  will,  if  possible,  be  made  with  such  reserve  as  tend-^raes  to 
the  feelings  of  the  living,  and  to  the  families  and  friends  of  the  dead,  may  ad- 
monlsb." 

Mr.  Adama  vrrote  Governor  WiQiam  Plumer,  of  Now  Ilampshire,  December  Slat, 
IS28: 

"  Miicb  of  my  information,  at  the  lime,  was  eoUeetcd  from  Mr.  Traev,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Conneclicut,  who  disapproved  the  project,  but  was.  I  believe,  msde  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  all  its  particulars.  I  think,  though  I  am  not  sure,  that  it  na  he 
who  named  to  mo  the  writer  of  the  plan  by  which  the  separation  was'  to  be  effected, 
with  three  altemativea  of  boundary.  1.  If  possible,  the  Potomac.  2.  The  Snsque- 
haana.  3.  The  Hudson.  Tbat  is,  the  Northern  eonfederocy  was  to  extend,  if  it 
should  be  fonnd  practicable,  so  as  to  include  Maryland.  This  was  the  maximum. 
The  Hudson,  that  is.  New  England  and  a  part  of  New  York,  was  the  minimum.  The 
Susquehanna,  or  Pennsylvania,  was  the  middle  term."  (See  Life  of  William  Plumer.) 
The  following  extract,  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  himself  in  1829,  was  subse- 
quently communicated  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Flumer,  It  gives  the  particulars  of  a  visit 
nude  by  Adams  to  Itufus  King,  April  S,  1S04  : 

"  I  found  there  silting,  Mr.  Timothy  Pickering,  who,  shortly  after  I  went  in,  took 
leave  and  withdrew.  Mr.  King  said  to  me,  '  Coionel  Pickeriog  has  been  talking  to 
me  about  a  project  they  havo  for  a  separation  of  the  States,  and  a  Northern  con- 
federacy ;  and  be  has  also  been  this  day  talking  of  it  with  General  Hamilton.  Have 
you  heard  anything  of  it  at  Washington?'  I  said  I  had — much — but  not  from 
Colonel  Pickering.  [Adams  and  Pickering,  ^ough  colleagues,  were  not  friends.] 
'Well,'  said  Mr.  King,  'I  disapprove  entirely  of  this  project;  and  so  I  have  told 
him ;  and  so,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  does  General  Hamilton.' " 

On  seeing  the  denials  of  Otis  and  others.  Governor  Flumer,  who  was  a  Federal 
n.  S.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  at  the  time  of  the  aciiuisition  of  Loul^ana 
(1S03'4),  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  which  he  declared  that  lie  (Plumer) 
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was  a  disunionist  at  that  period — "  iu  favor  of  forming  a  separate  gOYcrnment  in 
New  England  ^* — that  he  was  consulted  on  such  a  plan  by  Federal  members  of  Con- 
gress from  New  England — but  that  on  returning  home,  be  found  a  great  majority 
of  the  well-informed  Federalists  of  his  State  entirely  opposed  to  the  project — and 
from  **  partial  and  limited  inquiries/'  he  concluded  a  nearly  similar  state  of  things 
existed  in  Massachusetts.  Uc  consented  to  have  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  contain- 
ing these  statements  published. 

Neither  Governor  Plumer*s  high  personal  character  nor  veracity  was  ever,  we 
believe,  questioned  before  or  after  this  publication.  Both  are  acknowledged  in  an 
article  discussing  this  very  subject  in  the  North  American  Review,  of  October,  1856, 
written  obviously  under  strong  partialities  for  the-accused  parties. 

In  a  Hfe  of  Governor  Plumer,  by  his  son,  various  extracts  arc  given  from  bis  con- 
temporaneous journals  and  correspondence,  exhibiting  special  and  definite  particu- 
lars of  the  plan  of  disunion,  and  of  interviews  in  reference  to  it  with  its  projec- 
tors and  favorers.  We  have  not  found  tliis  biography  readily  accessible,  and  we 
shall  quote  extracts  from  it  which  we  find  in  the  article  in  the  North  American 
Review. 

Under  date  of  November  23d,  1806,  Plumer  mentions  in  his  journal,  that  in  the 
winter  of  1804,  Timothy  Fickering,  James  Ilillhouse  and  himself  dined  with  Aaron 
Burr;  that  Hillhouse  ** unequivocally  declared  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
United  States  would  soon  form  two  distinct  and  separate  governments  ;**  that  "  Mr. 
Burr  conversed  very  freely  "  on  the  subject ;  **  and  the  impression  made  on  his 
[Plumer's]  mind  was,  that  he  not  only  thought  such  an  event  would  take  place,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  it  should.'*  Plumer  adds :  **  to  that  opinion  I  was  myself  then 
a  convert  ;'*  and  then  follows  this  characteristic  touch  of  Burr :  "  Yet,  on  returning 
to  my  lodgings,  after  critically  analyzing  bis  words,  there  was  nothing  in  them  that 
necessarily  implied  his  approbation  of  Mr.  Hillhouse's  observations.  Perhaps  no 
man's  language  was  ever  so  apparently  explicit  and  at  the  same  time  so  covert  and 
indefinite."  The  record  of  this  conversation  will  remind  the  reader  of  General 
Eaton's  testimony  on  the  trial  of  Burr,  that  he  (Eaton)  "  opened  "  to  certain  repre- 
Fcntativcs  of  Connecticut,  "  the  projects  of  Colonel  Burr "  for  separating  the 
Union,  etc.,  during  the  winter  of  1805-6;  and  that  "they  did  not  seem  much 
alarmed."  It  will  also  remind  the  reader  of  a  good  many  attempts  on  that  trial 
and  since,  to  laugh  down  Eaton's  testimony  on  the  ground  of  the  utter  absurdity 
of  believing  that  a  disunion  project  could  at  that  time  have  possibly  existed. 

Plumer  says,  February  6th,  1809:  **When  the  late  Samuel  Hunt  intimated  to 
me  the  necessity  of  receding  from  the  Union,  he  observed  that  the  work  must  com- 
mence in  the  State  legislatures ;  so  that  those  who  acted  should  be  supported  by 

State  laws.    This,  he  said,  was  the  opinion  of ,  of  Uriah  Tracy,  and  of 

many  others.''  Plumer  wrote  Oliver  Peabody,  January  19th,  1804  :  "  What  do  you 
wish  your  senators  and  representatives  to  do  here  ?  We  have  no  part  in  Jeflerson, 
and  no  inheritance  in  Virginia.  Shall  we  return  to  our  homes,  sit  under  our  own 
vines  and  fig  trees,  and  be  separate  from  the  slaveholders  ?"  The  Rev.  Jedediah 
M^orse,  of  Massachusetts,  wrote  Plumer,  February  8d,  1804:  **If  we  were  peaceably 
tjcvcred  from  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  with  perhaps  some  other  States  joined 
to  us,  and  left  to  manage  our  own  affairs  in  our  own  way,  I  think  we  should  do 
much  better  than  we  now  do."  Plumer  replied,  March  10th :  "  I  hope  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  people  east  of  the  North  River  will  manage  their  own 
affairs  in  their  own  way,  without  being  embarrassed  by  regulations  from  Virginia, 
and  that  the  sound  part  will  be  separate  from  the  corrupt." 
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On  ereing  HiUhoiue'R  denial  of  Mr.  Adams's  sMUnienls  in  1 SS8,  Flumei  nude  tba 
folloKing  entrj  in  his  journal: 

"There  is  no  cirt^amstance  in  thesi?  publicftllons  iHat  surpriaca  me  go  much  h 
tlin  1oti«r  or  Jnmen  Eillliouae.  I  recollect,  luiil  am  certain,  Ihat  on  returning  early 
one  evctiing  from  dining  wilh  Aaron  Burr,  thia  aaiDO  Mr.  Hillliouae.  after  Kajiog  ta 
me  tliHt  New  Eagiand  had  DO  inSuenee  in  the  Government,  added  in  aji  BQiniaied 
tone,  'The  EaMem  States  muat  and  will  diasolTe  the  Union,  and  rorm  a  aeinraM 
goTcnimcnt  of  their  onn ;  and  the  sooner  Ibej  do  this  the  better.'  1  think  the 
first  man  nho  mentioned  the  subject  of  diamemberment  to  me  waa  Samuel  Hunt,  a 
representative  from  N'eir  Hampshire.  Ue  conversed  iritli  me  often  and  long  upon 
the  subject.  But  there  was  do  man  with  whom  I  conversed  so  oflca,  so  fully  and 
trvcly  aa  «ith  Roger  Griswold.  He  waa,  without  doubt  or  beiitation,  decidedly  in 
ftvor  of  diasolving  the  Union,  and  cstablialiing  a  Northern  confedcrncj.  He  thougla 
It  might  be  ef&cled  peaceably,  without  a  resort  lo  aims  ;  and  entered  toto  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  mode  of  etiieting  iL  Next  lo  Griawiild,  Uriah  Tracj  conversed 
most  freelj  and  fullj  upon  this  subject.  It  was  ho  who  infonned  mo  that  General 
Hamitlon  had  consented  to  attend  a  tncatlng  of  »^1eot  Federalist!  at  Boston,  in  the 
aatupin  of  iS04.  I  do  not  recollect  that  ho  aaid  Oaniillon  wa»  in  favor  of  the 
measure ;  bat  I  know  he  said  Hamilton  had  consented  to  attend.  Tracy  aaid  the 
daj  for  meeting  was  not  appointed;  nor  were  the  persons  who  were  to  attend 
selected ;  but  that  I  should  be  no^fied  of  the  time,  and  Invited  to  attend.  It  was 
Tracj  who.  in  the  aeasion  of  ISCH-B,  informed  me  that  the  death  of  Hamilton  had 
prevented  the  meeting  in  Boston;  but,  he  added,  the  plan  of  t^paraUon  is  noi 
abandoned.  The  three  men  last  named,  Tracy,  GHawold,  and  Hunt,  were  the  men 
with  nhom  I  principallj  cobversed  on  that  subject 

"  One  daj,  in  the  session  of  1  BOl-6,  1  djstinetlj  recollect  walking,  about  two 
hours,  with  Timothy  Pickering,  round  the  northerly  and  eaaterlj  lines  of  the  City 
of  Washington:  and  in  thai  walk  no  other  person  accompanied  its.  I  perfectly 
recollect  his  converting  with  me  at  that  time,  ai  if  he  were  desirous  of  saying 
something  to  me,  which  he  beailated  to  commnnieate.  Bis  manner  made  such  a 
strong  and  deep  impreaaion  on  my  mind,  that  I  shall  never  forget  it.  At  length  be 
uid,  that  he  thought  the  United  States  were  too  large,  and  their  intcresta  too  vari- 
ant, for  the  Union  to  continue  long  ;  and  that  Xew  England,  New  York,  and  perhap* 
Pennsylvania,  might  and  ought  to  form  a  separate  government.  He  then  paused, 
and  looking  me  fully  in  the  face,  awaited  my  reply.  !  simply  asked  him,  if  the 
division  of  the  States  was  not  the  abject  which  General  Washington  most  patheti- 
cally warned  the  people  lo  oppose  ?  He  said  '  Yes ;  the  fear  cf  it  was  a  ghost  that 
for  a  long  time  haunted  the  imagination  of  that  old  gentleman.'  I  do  not  recol- 
lect that  he  afterwards  mentioned  tome  the  subject  of  dismemberment." 

Of  Hunt,  Flumer,  under  date  of  July  31,  1831,  aays:  "Bis  object  was  to  divide 
the  United  States  into  two  separate  independent  governments;  the  States  easterly 
of  Maryland  to  unite  and  form  a  government  more  energetic,  and  more  favorable 
to  commerce  than  the  one  which  then  existed.  To  effect  this  object,  be 
corresponded  with  a  considerable  number  of  inflnenlial  Federalists  in  various 
States.' 

Under  date  of  June  4,  1640,  Flumer  says:  "That  Tracy  told  him  in  the  winter  of 
1804,  '  That  he  was  iu  favor  of  the  Northern  States  withdrawing  from  the  Union.' " 

Flumer's  biographer  thia  son)  calls  attention  to  a  significant  facL  Timothy 
Pickering  was  alive  when  tlila  controversy  occurred  in  regard  to  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a  disunion  party  in  Xew  England.    Every  one  understood  that  ht  waj 
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specially  implicated  by  those  charges.  He  did  not  deny  them.  Much  as  Mr. 
Pickering  loved  controversy — deeply  as  he  hated  the  Adamses — he  suffered  the 
charge  made  by  John  Quincy  Adams  to  go  without  a  public  denial.  He  probably 
understood  that  hi$  denial  of  complicity  would  call  out  too  many  proofs. 
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Governor  CcM  Vint  to  Mr,  Adams, 

Pbiladklpbu,  May  11, 1867. 
DsAB  Sir: 

I  will  now,  without  further  explanation,  comply  with  your  request,  by  stating 
some  of  the  facts  you  allude  to  as  having  heard  from  me,  and  which  are  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Jefferson^s  letter  to  Dr.  Rush,  of  Dec.  5th,  1811.  In  the  summer  of  1811, 
while  secretary  to  President  Madison,  I,  accompanied  by  my  brother  John,  made  a 
tour  through  the  Northern  States,  and  took  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that  section  of  the  Union — among 
others,  to  ex-President  John  Adams,  with  whom  we  spent  the  greater  part  of  two 
days,  and  were  treated  by  him  and  his  wife  with  great  civility  and  kindness.  Mr. 
Adams  talked  very  freely  of  men  and  things,  and  detailed  many  highly  interesting 
facts  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  particularly  of  his  own  Administration,  and 
of  incidents  connected  wit^  the  Presidential  election  of  1800.  This,  and  his  know* 
ledge  of  my  being  a  neighbor  and  intimate  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  led  him  to  converse 
fVeely,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  remarks  to  open  the  door  to  expose  his  grievances, 
and  to  invite  explanations  of  the  causes  of  them.  He  complained,  and  men- 
tioned several  instances  in  which  he  thought  he  had  reason  to  complain,  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's treatment  of  him.  I  told  him  I  could  not  reconcile  what  he  had  heard  of 
Mr.  Jefferson^s  language,  and  conduct  to  him,  with  what  I  had  heard  him  repeatedly 
say,  and  that,  too,  to  friends  who  were  politically  opposed  to  Mr.  Adams.  Upon 
repeating  some  of  the  complimentary  remarks  thus  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Adams  not  only  seemed,  but  expressed  himself  highly  pleased.  In  our  speaking  of 
Mr.  Jefferson^s  conduct,  a  remark  of  Mr.  Adams  seemed  to  elicit,  and  render  it  appro- 
priate, in  illustration  of  his  course,  for  me  to  give  Mr.  Jefferson's  account  of  the  first 
interview  they  had  after  Mr.  Adams  had  lost  his  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1800. 
I  told  him  I  had  heard  Mr.  Jefferson  say,  that  during  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams's 
being  President,  and  he  Vice-President,  in  despite  of  party  excitement,  he  regularly 
called  on  the  President,  and  had  his  visits  as  Vice-President  returned,  and  from 
time  to  time  dined  with  President  Adams,  and  when  thus  i^ngling  together  no  one 
could  see  anything  but  the  most  civil  and  gracious  conduct  displayed  by  both.  In 
the  correctness  of  this,  Mr.  Adams  concurred.  I  then  told  him  at  the  first  meeting 
of  Congress  after  the  election  of  1800,  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  knowing  Mr.  Adams's  sen- 
sitiveness, and  wishing  to  do  nothing  to  arouse  it,  he  deliberated  much  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  making  his  usual  call  on  the  President ;  fearing  if  he  called  very 
soon,  it  might  have  the  appearance  of  exulting  over  him,  and  if,  on  the  other  band, 
he  delayed  it  any  longer  than  Mr.  Adams  thought  was  usual,  his  sensitive  feelinga 
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might  conslraa  it  into  a  sUgbt,  or  tlic  turning  a  cold  .'Iioulder  to  hiia,  in  coti^^jueuce 
of  hif  hiLvIn~  lost  Lis  elcttioa.  'When,  fiiwUj,  he  coni^liidcd  Ibc  proper  tltoe  had 
nrriicd,  he  culled  on  the  President,  and  found  liim  uloac.  But  the  first  glimpw 
of  bim  convinced  Ur.  JelTorson  be  had  come  too  soon.  Mr,  Adams  udraiiced  to 
bim  in  a  hurried  und  ngilaled  step,  and  with  a  tremulous  voice,  suld,  '■  You  bare 
tamed  me  out,  jou  hnrc  turned  mo  out  I"  Hr.  JcfTctson  replied  in  tt  mild  and  col- 
lected manner,  "  I  hare  not  turiied  jou  out,  Hr.  Adams,  and  am  gUd  to  UTait  myself 
of  this  occasion  to  show  I  have  not,  and  to  explain  mj  viona  oa  this  subject.  In 
consequence,"  he  said,  "  of  a  dirimon  oC  opinion  existing  among  our  fellow -citiiens, 
OS  to  the  proper  conBlitution  of  our  political  institutions,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
piict)'  of  certain  measured  which  had  been  adopted  bj  our  GoTcmment,  that  por- 
tion of  our  citizena  who  approved  and  adTocaicd  one  clasa  of  these  opinions  and 
meonre^,  selected  jou  aa  their  catidiiUio  for  the  Frcsidencj,  uid  their  oppoQCnt« 
seteoled  me."  If  Ur,  Adams  or  himaulf  had  not  been  in  eiiitence,  or  for  anj  other 
cause  hod  not  bten  selected,  other  persona  would  hare  been  selected  in  their  pliu:e9. 
■nd  thus  the  contest  would  bare  been  tarried  on,  and  with  the  same  result,  except 
that  (he  parlf  which  supported  Mr.  Adama  would  hava  been  duffaled  bj  a  greater 
nu^ontf,  as  It  was  known  that,  but  for  Ur.  Adorns,  his  part;  would  have  carried 
their  unpopular  measures  mach  further  than  thev  did.  "You  will  see  from  this,"  Mid 
Hr.  Jciffiirson,  "  thut  the  late  eonlest  was  not  one  of  a  personal  character,  between 
John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeflcrson,  but  between  the  udTocates  and  opponents  of 
certain  poUtieul  opinions  aud  measurea,  and,  therefore,  should  produce  no  unkind 
feelings  between  the  two  men  who  happened  to  tie  pbiced  st  tbo  h»ad  of  tbc  two 
parties."  After  these  and  other  details,  which  the  deep  interest  Mr,  Adams  evinced 
Induced  me  1o  give,  of  which  Iho  above  is  but  an  outline,  Ur.  Jelferson  said  Ur. 
Adams  became  composed,  and  they  took  their  seats,  and  talked  on  tbe  usuul  topics 
of  a  morning  visit.  When  I  finished  mj  oarralire,  Ur.  Adams  aaid  if  I  had  been 
present  and  wilne^ed  the  scene,  I  could  not  have  given  a  more  accurate  account  of 
whiit  passed — tind  promptly  added,  "  Mr.  JfiTeraoQ  said  I  was  aensilivc.  did  be  * 
Well,  I  was  sensiUve.  But  I  never  beard  before  that  Hr.  Jefferson  hod  giren  k 
second  thought  as  to  the  proper  time  for  making  the  particular  visit  described." 

In  the  course  of  the  many  long  eonversationg  t  had  with  Hr.  Adams,  he  dis- 
played, in  general,  kind  feelings  to  Ur.  Jefferson,  and  an  exalted  admiration  of  his 
■character,  and  appreciation  of  his  services  to  his  country,  as  well  during  the  Bevo- 
lution  as  subsequently ;  frequently  making  complimentary  allusions  to  them,  aod  di£- 
phiying  friendly  feelings  for  him,  in  such  expressions  as  "  I  always  loved  Jefferson, 
and  still  love  him  ;"  expressing  in  strong  terms  his  disapprobation  and  mortification 
at  the  course  pursued  by  some  of  his  (Adams's)  friends  in  their  scurrilous  nbuse  of 
Ur.  Jefferson,  etc.,  etc.  Ur.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Dr.  Bush,  above  referred  to,  shows 
I  conimuoicatcd  to  liim  what  passed  of  an  interesting  oaturo  during  my  visit  to  Ur. 
Adams,  and  how  inslrumeotal  it  was  in  reviving  the  long-suspended  correspondeitce 
betReen  these  two  great  men  of  1T76. 

As  I  am  tired  of  writing,  and  fear  you  are  of  reading,  I  will  conclude  bj  renew- 
ing asBuruQces  of  my  high  respect  and  sincere  regard. 

EniVARn  Co  LIS. 
Hmi  &  RiHDiLin  On.,  CortUnd  TlUage, 
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j€ffeT80fC%  DilinetUum  of  Wdshinffton, 

Doctor  Walter  Jones,  of  Virginia,  had  written  an  able  essay  on  parties  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  proposed  to  prepare  another.  In  respect  to  one  of  the  topics 
of  this  essay,  he  expressed  the  doubt  to  Jefferson  which  is  answered  in  the  following 
letter : 

MoinciLLO,  Jamtary  id,  1814. 

Ton  say  that  in  taking  General  Washington  on  your  shoulders,  to  bear  him 
harmless  through  the  federal  coalition,  you  encounter  a  perilous  topic.  I  do  not 
think  so.  You  have  given  the  genuine  history  of  the  course  of  his  mind  through 
the  trying  scenes  in  which  it  was  engaged,  and  of  the  seductions  by  which  it  was 
deceived,  but  not  depraved.  I  think  I  knew  General  Washington  intimately  and 
thoroughly ;  and  were  I  called  on  to  delineate  his  character,  it  should  be  in  terms 
like  these. 

His  mind  was  great  and  powerf\il,  without  being  of  the  very  first  order ;  his 
penetration  strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke ;  and 
as  far  as  he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in  operation,  being 
little  aided  by  invention  or  imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common 
remark  of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where  hear- 
ing all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever,  was  best ;  and  certainly  no  general  ever 
planned  his  battles  more  judibiously.  But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the 
action,  if  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was 
slow  in  a  re-adjustment.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field,  and 
rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was  incapable  of 
fear,  meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
feature  in  his  character  was  prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every 
consideration,  was  maturely  weighed ;  refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but,  when  once 
decided,  ^oing  through  with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity 
was  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known,  no  motives  of 
interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision. 
He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  words,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His 
temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  high-toned ;  but  reflection  and  resolution  had 
obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendency  over  it.  If  ever,  however,  it  broke  its 
bonds,  he  was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honorable, 
but  exact ;  liberal  in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility ;  but  frowning  and 
unyielding  on  all  visionary  projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity.  His 
heart  was  not  warm  in  its  iJections ;  but  he  exactly  calculated  every  man's  value, 
and  gave  him  a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  iU  His  person,  you  know,  was  fine,  his 
stature  exactly  what  one  would  wish,  his  deportment  easy,  erect  and  noble ;  the  best 
horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback. 
Although,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be  unreserved  witb  safety,  he 
took  a  free  share  in  conversation,  his  coUoqdal  talents  were  not  above  medtoority, 
possessing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas,  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  public,  when 
called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  was  unready,  short,  and  embarrassed.  Yet  ho 
wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely,  in  an  easy  and  correct  style.    This  he  had  acquired 
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by  conversation  with  the  world,  for  his  education  was  merely  reading,  writing,  and 
common  arithmetic,  to  which  he  added  surreying  at  a  later  day.  His  time  was 
employed  in  action  chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in  agriculture  and  English 
history.  His  correspondence  became  necessarily  extensive,  and,  with  journalizing 
his  agricultural  proceedings,  occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.  On 
the  whole,  his  <3haracter  was,  in  its  mass,  perfect,  in  nothing  bad,  in  few  points 
indifferent ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  never  did  nature  and  fortune  combine 
more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  place  him  in  the  same  constellation  with 
whatever  worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his 
was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  successfully 
through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establishment  of  its  independence ;  of  conducting 
its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a  government,  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until 
it  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupulously  obeying  the 
laws  through  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the 
world  furnishes  no  other  example. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  perilous  for  you  to  take  such  a  man  on  your  shoulders  ? 
I  am  satisfied  the  great  body  of  Republicans  think  of  him  as  I  do.  We  were, 
indeed,  dissatisfied  with  him  on  his  ratification  of  the  British  treaty.  But  this  was 
short  lived.  Wo  knew  his  honesty,  the  wiles  with  which  he  was  encompassed,  and 
that  age  had  already  begun  to  relax  the  firmness  of  his  purposes ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced he  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  Republicans,  than 
in  the  Pharisaical  homage  of  the  federal  Monarchists.  For  he  was  no  Monarchist 
from  preference  of  his  judgment.  The  soundness  of  that  gave  him  correct  views  of 
the  rights  of  man,  and  his  severe  justice  devoted  him  to  them.  He  has  often 
declared  to  mo  that  he  considered  our  new  Constitution  as  an  experiment  on  the 
practicability  of  republican  government,  and  with  what  dose  of  liberty  man 
could  be  trusted  for  his  own  good ;  that  he  was  detemuned  the  experiment  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it.  And 
these  declarations  he  repeated  to  me  the  oftcner  and  more  pointedly,  because  he 
knew  my  suspicions  of  Colonel  Hamilton's  views,  and  probably  had  heard  from  him 
the  same  declarations  which  I  had,  to  wit,  *'  that  the  British  constitution,  with  its 
unequal  representation,  corruption,  and  other  existing  abuses,  was  the  most  perfect 
Government  which  had  ever  been  established  on  earth,  and  that  a  reformation  of 
those  abuses  would  make  it  an  impracticable  Government."  I  do  believe  that  Gene- 
ral Washington  had  not  a  firm  confidence  in  the  durability  of  our  Government.  He 
was  naturally  distrustful  of  men,  and  inclined  to  gloomy  apprehensions ;  and  I  was 
ever  persuaded  that  a  belief  that  we  must  at  length  end  in  something  like  a  British 
constitution,  had  some  weight  in  his  adoption  of  the  ceremonies  of  levees,  birth- 
days, pompous  meetings  with  Congress,  and  other  forms  of  the  s;ime  character,  cal- 
culated to  prepare  us  gradually  for  a  change  which  he  believed  possible,  and  to  let 
it  come  on  with  as  little  shock  as  might  be  to  the  public  mind. 

These  are  my  opinions  of  General  Washington,  which  I  would  vouch  at  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  God,  having  been  formed  on  an  acquaintance  of  thirty  years.  I  served 
with  him  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  from  1769  to  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  again, 
a  short  time  in  Congress,  until  he  left  us  to  take  command  of  the  army.  During  tie 
war  and  after  it  we  corresponded  occasionally,  and  in  the  four  years  of  my  con- 
tinuance in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  our  intercourse  was  daily,  confidential, 
and  cordial.  After  I  retired  from  that  office,  great  and  malignant  pains  were  taken 
by  our  federal  Monarchists,  and  not  entirely  without  effect,  to  make  him  view  me  as 
a  theorist,  holding  French  principles  of  government,  which  would  lead  infallibly  lo 
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licentiousness  and  anarchy.    And  to  this  he  listened  the  more  easily,  from  my 

known  disapprobation  of  the  British  treaty.    I  never  saw  him  afterwards,  or  these 

malignant  insinuations  should  have  been  dissipated  before  his  just  judgment^  as 

mists  before  the  sun..   I  felt  on  his  death,  with  my  countrymen,  that  "  Terily  a  great 

man  hath  fallen  this  day  in  Israel." 

More  time  and  recollection  would  enable  me  to  add  many  other  traits  of  his 

character ;  but  why  add  them,  to  you,  who  knew  him  well  ?    And  I  cannot  justify  to 

myself  a  longer  detention  of  your  paper. 

VaUj  proprieque  tuum^  me  $s9e  tibi  pertuadeai, 

Th.  Jimiuov. 
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Jeffer9(m  to  Edward  Colee  on  Slavery^  etc, 

MoanoiLLO,  Aug,  95t  181i. 

DiAB  Sib:  Tour  fayor  of  July  81  was  duly  reoeired,  and  was  read  with  peculiar 
pleasure.  The  sentiments  breathed  through  the  whole,  do  honor  both  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  writer.  Mine,  on  the  subject  of  the  slavery  of  negroes,  have  long 
since  been  in  possession  of  the  public,  and  time  has  only  served  to  give  them 
stronger  proof.  The  love  of  justice  and  the  love  of  country  plead  equally  the  cause 
of  these  people,  and  it  is  a  mortal  reproach  to  us  that  they  should  have  pleaded  so 
long  in  vain,  and  should  have  produced  not  a  nngle  effort,  nay,  I  fear,  not  much 
serious  willingness  to  relieve  them  and  ourselves,  from  our  present  condition  of  moral 
and  political  reprobation. 

From  those  in  a  former  generation,  who  were  in  the  fullness  of  age  when  I  came 
into  public  life,  which  was  while  our  controversy  with  England  was  on  paper  only, 
I  soon  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped.  Nursed  and  educated  In  the  daily  habit 
of  seeing  the  degraded  condition,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of  those  unfortunate 
beings,  not  reflecting  that  that  degradation  was  very  much  the  work  of  themselves 
and  their  fathers,  few  minds  had  yet  doubted  but  that  they  were  as  legitimate  sub- 
jects of  property  as  their  horses  or  cattle.  The  quiet  and  monotonous  course  of 
colonial  life  had  been  disturbed  by  no  alarm,  and  little  reflection  on  the  value  of 
liberty.  And  when  an  alarm  was  taken  at  an  enterprise  of  their  own,  it  was  not 
easy  to  carry  them  the  whole  length  of  the  principles  which  they  invoked  for  them- 
selves. 

In  the  first  or  second  session  of  the  legislature,  after  I  became  a  member,  I,  drew 
to  this  subject  the  attention  of  Colonel  Bland,  one  of  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  most 
respected  members,  and  he  undertook  to  move  for  certain  moderate  extensions  of 
the  protection  of  the  laws  to  these  people.  I  seconded  his  motion,  and,  as  a 
younger  member,  was  more  spared  in  the  debate ;  but  he  was  denounced  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  was  treated  with  the  greatest  indecorum.  From  an 
eariy  stage  of  our  Revolution,  other  and  more  distant  duties  were  assigned  to  me, 
so  that  from  that  time  till  my  return  from  Europe,  in  1789,  and  I  may  say,  till  I 
returned  to  reside  at  home  in  1809, 1  had  little  opportunity  of  knowing  the  progress 
of  public  sentiment  here  on  this  subject. 
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I  bad  always  hoped  that  the  younger  generatioii,  receifliig  their  earty  imlveiiioiu 
after  the  flame  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  in  every  breast,  and  had  become^  as  h 
were,  the  vital  spirit  of  every  American,  that  the  generoos  temperament  of  jm^ 
analogous  to  the  motion  of  their  blood,  and  above  the  mggestlons  ofavmrioe,  wooM 
have  sympathised  with  oppression  wherever  foond,  and  proved  th^  love  of  Sberty 
ft  beyond  their  own  share  of  it.  But  my  Interoonrse  with  them,  sfaioe  my  return,  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  ascertain  that  they  had  made  towards  tids  point  the  ptogress 
I  had  hoped. 

Yonr  solitary  bat  welcome  voice  Is  the  first  which  has  brought  this  aonnd  to  any 
ear;  and  I  have  considered  the  general  silence  wUoh  prevails  on  tlds  8nl:||eet,  as 
indicating  an  apathy  unfavorable  to  every  hope.  Yet  the  hour  of  emancipation  is 
advancing  In  the  march  of  time.  It  will  come ;  and  whether  brought  on  by  the^ 
generous  energy  of  our  own  minds,  or  by  the  bloody  process  of  St.  Dondngo,^ 
excited  and  conducted,  by  the  power  of  our  present  enemy,  if  once  stationed  perma* 
nently  within  our  coun^,  and  ofliBring  asylum  and  arms  to  the  oppressed.  Is  a 
leaf  of  our  history  not  yet  turned  over. 

As  to  the  method  by  wluch  this  difficult  work  is  to  be  effected,  if  permitted  to 
be  done  by  ourselves,  I  haye  seen  no  proportion  so  e3Epedtent,*on  the  whole,  as 
that  of  emancipation  of  those  bom  after  a  given  day,  and  of  their  education  and* 
.  expatriation  at  a  proper  age.  This  would  give  time  for  a  gradual  extinction  of 
that  species  of  labor,  and  sabstitution  of  another,  and  lessen  the  severity  of  the 
shock,  wUcb  an  operation  so  fundamental  cannot  fidl  to  produce.  The  idea  of 
emandpatittg  the  whole  at  once,  the  old  as  well  as  the  young,  and  retaining  than 
here,  is  of  those  only  who  have  not  the  guide  of  dther  knowledge  or  experienoe  oa 
the  subject  For  men,  probably  of  any  color,  but  of  this  color  we  know,  brought 
up  from  their  infancy  without  neoessity  for  thought  or  fbrecast,  are  by  their  habHs 
rendered  as  incapable  a»  children  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  are  extinguialied 
promptly  wherever  industry  is  necessary  for  raising  the  young.  In  the  meantime, 
they  are  pests  in  society  by  their  idleness,  and  tho  depredations  to  which  this  leads/ 
them.  Their  amalgamation  with  the  other  color  produces  a  degradation  to  which 
uo  lover  of  hie  country,  no  lover  of  excellence  in  the  human  character,  can  inno- 
cently consent. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  partialities  with  which  you  have  looked  towards  me  as  the 
person  who  sbonld  undertake  this  salutary  but  arduous  work.  But  this,  my  dear 
sir,  is  like  bidding  old  Priam  to  buckle  on  the  armor  of  Hector — "  trementibu*  <rro 
humeri  A  et  inutile  ferrnmcingi.^  No,  I  have  outlived  the  generation  with  which 
mutual  labors  and  perils  begat  mutual  confidence  and  influence.  This  enterpriso 
is  for  the  young — for  those  who  can  follow  it  up,  and  bear  it  through  to  its  cousum- 
niation. 

It  shall  have  all  my  prayers,  and  these  are  the  only  weapons  of  an  old  man-.  Bat, 
in>fhe  meantime,  are  you  right  in  abandoning  this  property,  and  your  country  with 
it  ?  I  think  not.  My  opinion  has  ever  been  that,  until  more  can  be  done  for  them, 
we  should  endeavor,  with  those  whom  fortune  has  thrown  on  our  hands,  to  feed 
and  clothe  them  well,  protect  them  from  ill  usage,  require  such  reasonable  labor 
only  as  is  performed  voluntarily  by  freemen,  and  be  led  by  no  repugnance  to  abdi- 
cate them,  and  our  duties  to  them.  The  laws  do  not  permit  us  to  turn  them  loose, 
if  that  were  for  their  good  ;  and  to  commute  them  for  other  property,  is  to  com- 
mit  them  to  those  whose  usage  of  them  we  cannot  control. 

I  hope,  then,  my  dear  sir,  you  will  reconcile  yourself  to  your  country  and  its 
unfortunate  condition  ;  that  you  will  not  lessen  its  stock  of  sound  disposition,  by 
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withdrawing  your  portion  from  the  mass.  That,  on  the  contrary,  joa  wM  come 
forward  in  the  public  councils,  become  the  mlfisionary  of  thia  doctrine,  truly  Chris* 
tian,  insinuate  and  inculcate  it,  softly  bat  steadily,  through  the  medium  of  writing 
and  converaation,  associate  others  in  your  labors,  and,  when  the  phahinx  is  formed, 
bring  on  and  press  the  proposition  perseveringly,  until  its  accomplishment. 

It  is  an  encouraging  ob^r ration  that  no  good  measure  was  eyer  proposed  which, 
if  duly  pursued,  failed  to  prerail  in  the  end.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the 
history  of  the  endearors,  in  the  British  Parliament,  U>  suppress  that  very  trade 
which  brought  this  evil  on  us.  And  you  will  be  supported  by  the  religious 
precept,  **•  Be  not  wearied  in  well  doing/*  That  your  success  may  be  as  speedy 
and  as  complete  as  it  will  be  honorable  and  immortal  consolation  to  yourself,  I  shall 
as  fervently  and  sincerely  pray,  as  I  assure  you  of  my  great  friendship  and  respect 

Th.  Jiffbrsok. 
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Proeeedinffi  in  MauachuMtU  in  1814. 

The  first  factious  proceedings  in  Massachusetts  in  1814,  arose  on  the  imprison- 
ment of  some  British  officers  in  the  jails  of  that  State.  The  circumstances  were  as 
follows :  A  number  of  our  Irish-born  soldiers  (twenty-three  we  think)  captured  by 
the  British  at  Queenston,  were  sent  to  England  avowedly  to  be  tried  for  irenuon. 
The  President  ordered  an  equal  number  of  British  prisoners  into  close  confinement, 
to  await  the  same  punishment  which  should  be  inflicted  on  the  former.  Thereupon 
General  Prevost  imprisoned  a  double  number  of  American  officers,  and  decUred  that 
if  the  retaliation  continued,  he  would  not  spare  the  American  cities  and  villages. 
The  President  again  made  an  even  retaliation.  Prevost  next  ordered  all  his  prison- 
ers ipto  confinement,  and  the  United  States  authorities  did  the  same. 

Some  British  officers  were,  by  the  orders  of  the  Commissary-General,  sent  to  the 
jail  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  under  the  Act  of  that  State  of  1790,  which  placed 
its  jails  at  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government.  A  strong  sympathy  for 
these  prisoners  immediately  manifested  itself  among  the  ultra-Federalists.  A  plan 
for  their  escape  was  concocted  by  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  who  assisted  them  to 
secure  their  keeper  and  break  jail.  Five  were  retaken,  but  four  made  good  their 
flight.  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  rejoiced  over  the  escape  of  these  "  gallant 
officers  whom  Mr.  Madison  desired  to  answer  for  the  lives  of  self-acknowledged 
traitors.** 

The  Legislature  promptly  (February  7th,  1814)  repealed  the  act  of  1790,  so  far 
as  it  applied  to  the  confinement  of  prisoners  by  other  United  States  authorities 
beside  the  judiciary,  and  it  ordered  all  prisoners  in  the  State  jails,  **  committed 
under  the  Executive  authority  of  the  United  States,**  to  be  discharged  within  thirty 
days. 

A  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  same  Legislature,  praying  that  a  remonstrance 
be  sent  to  Congress — ^that  State  laws  be  enacted  against  searches  and  seizures  under 
the  then  existing  Embargo  law — and  that  delegates  be  appointed  by  the  Legislar 
ture  to  meet  other  similarly  appointed  delegates  "for  the  purpose  of  devising 
proper  measures  to  procure  the  united  efforts  of  the  eammereial  States  to  obtain 
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siieh  anvidmenti  or  expbuiAtioiis  of  the  OoaalltuUon  m  would  aeou*  tlwm  &«■ 

future  erili.'* 

▲  Joint  committee  reported  on  tlito  memoi^  IWbmuy  IBth,  ^'•A^wrfng  tibi 
remonitrencef  to  Ckmgren  had  alreedy  boen  too  long  reiorted  tff  that  Hm  Sttii 
laws  were  now  adequate  to  prerent  Marches  and  ■riini  ee  and  ayprwing  of  Um  pn- 
poeed  conTentioD  of  Statea.  Bnt  faeamndi  aa  a  new  Lfglriatare  was  to  bo  ianne- 
diatd J  elected  and  to  aMemUe  bi  Maj,  the  oommlltee  reeommonded  Hm*  definitife 
action  be  deferred  for  its  ccmaideratlon.  The  hmgtmge  of  the  report  vno  irfg^y 
demmdatorj  and  threatening  towaidi  the  national  Gofemment.  In  Kgnid  to  Ae 
war,  for  example,  it  nid : 

"  We  b^ere  that>thir  war,  go  ftrtile  in  cahunitiei,  and  co  threateidiig  in  iti  eca- 
aeqnencei,  hai  been  waged*  idth  the  wont  poeriUe  Tiewa,  and  oarrMI  on  in  the 
wont  poanble  manner,  forming  a  nidon  of  wickednecB  and  weakneoa  which  deiei^ 
for  a  parallel,  the  annels  of  the  world,**  etc 
And  in  regard  to  the  Embargo : 

**  A  power  to  regulate  commeroe  is  abused  when  employed  to  deotroj  it^  and  a 
Tofamtarj  abuse  of  power  taneHaiu  ike  right  a/mUUmci  as  much  aa  a  dii«ek  and 
ps^ble  usurpation.** 

The  approval  of  a  call  for  a  couTention  of  only  a  part  of  the  States  to  rhaun 
thB  OtrntUhUiim^  could  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  expresa  "^nction  of  db- 
union— and  it  alanned  that  small  body  of  FederaHsts  who  were  neither  ^"■"■-Inniili 
nor  80  far  swept  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  times  as  not  to  see  to  what  end  Ae 
measure  tended. 

Of  this  class  was  Samud  Dexter,  iHio  had  been  fieeretaiy  of  War,  and  aabw* 
quently*Secretary  of  the  Treunry  during  President  John  Adaais*s  AdmUiiatiatidb. 
He  was  the  ablest  lawyer  in  New  England,  and  had  rery  few  equals  in  tlio  UnioQ. 
flis  private  character  was  irreproachable — his  sbioerity  and  eamestneas  as  a 
politidan  unquestionable.    He  had  gone  with  his  party  against  the  Kmhai^o,  the 
war,  and  all  the  principal  measures  of  Jefferson's  and  Mad^n*8  administrations. 
He  had  even  succeeded  in  convincing  himself  that  the  Embargo  was  unconsti- 
tutional— ^thus  preying    the  strength  of  his  party  prejudices  and    fealty.     But 
Mr.  Dexter  was  not  a  disunionist,  and  when  the  initiatory  step  of  disunion  rcc^ved 
a  legislative  sanction,  he  shrunk  back.    He  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  appealed 
to  his  fcUow-citizcns  to  pause,  and  in  the  strongest  terms  pointed  out  the  impolicy 
of  dissolving  the  Union.    He  declared  that  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  **'  were 
made  for  each  other,*'  and  that  "  a  man  and  a  woman  might  as  reasonably  quarrel 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  their  formation."    He  avowed  his  continued  oppo- 
sition to  commercial  restrictions  and  war,  but  contended  that  as  the  war  had 
been  constitutionally  declared,  acquiescence  was  far  preferable  to  <Usunion  and  civil 
war. 

The  Republicans  thereupon  nominated  Dexter  for  Governor,  hoping  to  draw  off 
enough  Federalists  to  defeat  Strong,  the  ultra-Federal  or  disunion  candidate.  John 
Adams,  who  throughout  the  gathering  storm  had  stood  by  his  whole  country  as 
resolutely  as  in  the  Revolution,  and  a  few  other  such  men,  voted  for  Dexter;  but  the 
lieat  and  fury  of  local  excitement  and  delusion  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that 
Strong's  majority  (March,  1814)  was  as  large  as  it  had  been  in  the  preceding  election 
over  the  Republican  candidate.  This,  however,  was  but  trifling,  so  evenly  were 
parties  divided. 

The  new  Legislature  met  in  May.  The  Governor's  speech  and  the  replies  of  the 
houses  took  the  usual  tone,  but  the  repeal  of  the  new  Embargo  and  the  supposed 
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increased  prospects  of  peace,  on  accoant  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  were  thoaght 
to  call  for  another  delay  in  assembling  a  convention  of  the  New  England  States. 

The  insulting  conditions  demanded  by  Great  Britain  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners  sent  to  treat  for  peace,  roused  anew  the  war  spirit  of  the  middle  and 
Southern  States,  and  when  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  again  convened  in  autumn, 
the  prospect  of  speedy  adjustment  had  apparently  entirely  subsided.  Thereupon 
Otis*s  report  from  the  Joint  committee  (October  Sth^  1814)  was  introduced,  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  called,  and  an  act  passed  to  nuse  a  State  army,  as  mentioned  in 
the  text. 
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Jejfer$on  to  Samuel  Kereheval  on  the  ConBtiitUion  of  Virginia. 

MoxnciLLO,  July  12, 1816. 
Sib  :  I  duly  received  your  favor  of  June  the  18th,  with  the  copy  of  the  letters  on 
the  calling  a  convention,  on  which  you  are  pleased  to  ask  my  opinion.  I  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  mysterious  reserve  on  any  subject,  nor  of  buttoning  up  my 
opinions  within  my  own  doublet.  On  the  contrary,  while  in  public  service  especially, 
I  thought  the  public  entitled  to  frankness,  and  intimately  to  know  whom  they  em- 
ployed. But  I  am  now  retired :  I  resign  myself,  as  a  passenger,  with  confidence  to 
tl^se  at  present  at  the  helm,  and  ask  but  for  rest,  peace  and  good  will.  The  ques- 
tion you  propose,  on  equal  representation,  has  become  a  party  one,  in  which  I  wish 
to  take  no  public  share.  Yet,  if  it  be  asked  for  your  own  satisfaction  only,  and  not 
to  be'  quoted  before  the  public,  I  have  no  motive  to  withhold  it,  and  the  less  from 
you,  as  it  coincides  with  your  own.  At  the  birth  of  our  republic,  I  committed  that 
opinion  to  the  world,  in  the  draught  of  a  constitution  annexed  to  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  a  provision  was  inserted  for  a  representation  permanently  equal. 
The  infancy  of  the  subject  at  that  moment,  and  our  inexperience  of  self-government, 
occasioned  gross  departures  in  that  draught  from  genuine  republican  canons.  In 
truth,  the  abuses  of  monarchy  had  so  much  filled  aU  the  space  of  political  contem- 
plation, that  we  imagined  everything  republican  which  was  not  monarchy.  We  had 
not  yet  penetrated  to  the  mother  principle,  that  **  governments  are  republican  only 
in  proportion  as  they  embody  the  will  of  their  people,  and  execute  it*'  Hence,  our 
first  constitutions  had  really  no  leading  principle  in  them.  But  experience  and 
reflection  have  but  more  and  more  confirmed  me  in  the  particular  importance  of  the 
equal  representation  then  proposed.  On  that  point,  then,  I  am  entirely  in  sentiment 
with  your  letters ;  and  only  lament  that  a  copy-right  of  your  pamphlet  prevents  their 
appearance  in  the  newspapers,  where  alone  they  would  be  generally  read,  and  pro- 
duce general  effect.  The  present  vacancy,  too,  of  other  matter,  would  give  them 
place  in  every  paper,  and  bring  the  question  home  to  every  man^s  conscience. 

But  inequality  of  representation  in  both  houses  of  our  Legislature,  is  not  the  only 
republican  heresy  in  this  first  essay  of  our  revolutionary  patriots  at  forming  a  con- 
stitution.   For  let  it  be  agreed  that  a  government  is  republican  in  proportion  as  every  - 
member  composing  it  has  his  equal  voice  in  the  direction  of  its  concerns  (not  -, 
indeed  in  person,  which  would  be  impracticable  beyond  the  limits  of  a  city,  or  small 
township,  but)  by  representatives  chosen  by  himself^  and  responsible  to  him  at  short 
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periods,  and  let  us  bring  to  the  tett  of  this  esnon  eteiy  hcniidi  of  our 
tlon. 

In  the  Legiriatme,  the  House  of  BeptesentittTes  is  ehosen  by  leas  than  WIf  the 
people,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  those  who  do  ohoose.    The  Senate  an  stB 
more  diaproportiofiatt,  and  for  long  terms  of  irresponsibility.    In  tlie  SseealiTe^  the 
Goreraor  is  entirely  ind^endent  of  the  dioiee  of  tim  people,  and  of  their  ooatoel; 
his  conndl  eqnally  so,  and  at  best  bat  a  fiflh  wheel  to  a  wagon.    la  tlw  Judiciary, 
Che  Jndges  of  the  highest  ooorts  ate  depeodeat  on  none  but  themaeltea.     la  flag- 
land,  where  Jndges  were  named  and  remofaUe  at  tiie  wfflof  an  hereditary  osoealii«» 
from  which  branch  most  mismle  was  feared,  and  has  flowed,  it  was  a  great  pefart 
gained,  by  fizlDg  them  for  lifo,  to  make  them  independent  of  that  ezeontiveL    Bat 
in  a  gOTemment  founded  on  the  poblio  wiD,  this  principle  operatea  in  an  o|niusiis 
direction,  and  against  that  wUL    There,  too,  they  were  stlU  remorable  oo  a  «oo> 
eurrence  of  the  ezecatiTC  and  tegiahUlTe  branches.    Bat  we  have  made  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  nation  itselfl    They  are  irremovable,  bnt  by  their  own  body,  Itar 
any  depimTities  of  conduct,  and  eren  by  their  own  body  for  the  imbeoHitiaa  of  diK 

tage.  The  Justioes  of  the  infbrior  courts  are  self-chosen,  are  for  lifb,  and  potpetaato 
their  own  body  in  socoession  forcTer,  so  that  a  foction  once  possessing  thrnimeliia 
of  the  bench  of  a  coonty,  can  never  be  broken  np^  bnt  hold  their  eoontj  in 
chains,  forever  Indiasolable.  Yet  theee  Justices  are  the  real  executiva  aa  wall  as 
Judiciary,  in  all  our  minor  and  most  ordinary  concerns.  They  tax  iia  at  will ;  ID 
tiie  office  of  sherifl^  the  most  important  of  afl  the  executive  officers  of  tha  ooonky) 
name  nearly  all  our  mititary  leaders,  which  leaders,  once  named,  are  renaovahla  bvl 
by  themselves.  The  juries,  our  Jndges  of  all  foot,  and  of  law  when  thaj  ehooae  il^ 
are  not  selected  by  the  people,  nor  amenable  to  them.  They  are  ohooen  bj  aa 
officer  named  by  the  court  and  executive.  Chosen,  did  I  say  f  Picked  up  by  Oa 
sheriff  from  tiie  loung^ngs  of  the  court-yard,  after  everything  reqpeetable  baa  r«- 
tired  from  it  Where  then  is  our  republicanism  to  be  found  f  Not  In  onr  Gonstita- 
tion  certainly,  but  merely  in  the  spirit  of  our  people.  That  would  oblige  eren  a 
despot  to  goTcrn  us  rcpublicanlj.  Owing  to  this  spirit,  and  to  nothing  in  the  form  of 
our  Constitution,  all  things  have  gone  welL  But  this  fact,  so  triumphantly  misquoted 
by  the  enemies  of  reformation,  is  not  the  fruit  of  our  Constitution,  but  has  preTailed 
in  spite  of  it.  Our  functionaries  have  done  well,  because  generally  honest  meo. 
If  any  were  not  so,  thev  feared  to  show  it. 

But  it  will  be  said,  it  is  easier  to  find  faults  than  to  amend  them.  I  do  not  tKinW 
their  amendment  so  difficult  as  is  pretended.  Only  lay  down  true  principles,  and 
adhere  to  them  inflexibly.  Do  not  be  frightened  into  their  surrender  by  the  alarms 
of  the  timid,  or  the  croakings  of  wealth  ag^ainst  the  ascendency  of  the  people.  If 
experience  be  called  for,  appeal  to  that  of  our  fifteen  or  twenty  govemmcnta  for 
forty  years,  and  show  me  where  the  people  have  done  half  the  mischief  in  these 
forty  years,  that  a  single  despot  would  have  done  in  a  single  year;  or  show  half  the 
riots  and  rebellions,  the  crimes  and  the  punishments,  which  have  taken  place  in  any 
single  nation,  under  kingly  government,  during  the  same  period.  The  tme  founda- 
tion of  republican  government  is  the  equal  right  of  every  citizen,  in  his  person  and 
property,  and  in  their  management  IVy  by  this,  as  a  tally,  every  provision  of  our 
Constitution,  and  see  if  it  hangs  directiy  on  the  will  of  the  people.  Reduce  your 
Legislature  to  a  convenient  number  for  full,  but  orderly  discussion.  Let  every  man 
who  fights  or  pays,  exercise  his  just  and  equal  right  in  their  election.  Submit  them 
to  approbation  or  rejection  at  short  intervals.  Let  the  Executive  be  chosen  in  the 
same  way,  and  for  the  same  term,  by  those  whose  agent  he  is  to  be ;  and  leave  no 
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soreea  of  a  council  behind  which  to  skulk  from  rosponBibilitj.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  people  are  not  competent  electors  of  judges  learned  in  the  law.  But  I  do 
not  know  that  this  is  true,  and,  if  doubtful,  we  should  follow  principle.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  elections,  they  would  be  guided  by  reputation,  which  would  Jiot  err 
oftencr,  perhaps,  than  the  present  mode  of  appointment  In  one  State  of  the  Union, 
at  least,  it  has  been  long  tried,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  success.  The  judges 
of  Connecticut  have  been  chosen  by  the  people  every  six  months,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  I  believe  there  has  hardly  ever  been  an  instance  of  change ;  so  pow- 
erful is  the  curb  of  incessant  responsibility.  If  prejudice,  however,  derived  from  a 
monarchical  institution,  is  still  to  prevaU  against  the  vital  elective  principle  of  our 
own,  and  if  the  existing  example  among  ourselves  of  periodical  election  of  judges 
by  the  people  be  still  mistrusted,  let  us  at  least  not  adopt  the  evil,  and  reject  the 
good  of  the  English  precedent ;  let  us  retain  amovability  on  the  concurrence  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  and  nomination  by  the  Executive  alone.  Komi- 
nation  to  office  is  an  Executive  function.  To  give  it  to  the  Legislature,  as  we  do,  is 
a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers.  It  swerves  the  members 
from  correctness,  by  temptations  to  intrigue  for  office  themselves,  and  to  a  oorrupt 
barter  of  votes ;  and  destroys  responsibility  by  dividing  it  among  a  multitude.  By 
leaving  nomination  in  its  proper  pUce,  among  Executive  functions,  the  principle  of 
the  distribution  of  power  is  preserved,  and  responsibility  weighs  with  its  heaviest 
force  on  a  single  head. 

The  organisation  of  «ur  county  administrations  may  be  thought  more  difficult. 
But  follow  principle,  and  the  knot  unties  itself.  Divide  the  counties  into  wards  of, 
such  size  as  that  every  citizen  can  attend  when  called  on,  and  act  in  person.  Ascribe 
to  them  the  government  of  their  wards  in  all  things  relating  to  themselves  exclusively. 
A  justice,  chosen  by  themselves,  in  each ;  a  constable,  a  military  company,  a  patrol, 
a  school;  the  care  of  their  own  poor,  their  own  portion  of  the  public  roads;  the 
choice  of  one  or  more  jurors  to  serve  in  some  court,  and  the  delivery,  within  their 
own  wards,  of  their  own  votes  for  all  elective  officers  of  higher  sphere,  will  relieve 
the  county  administration  of  nearly  all  its  business,  will  have  it  better  done,  and  by 
making  every  citizen  an  acting  member  of  the  government,  and  in  the  offices 
nearest  and  most  interesting  to  him,  will  attach  him  by  his  strongest  feelings  to  the 
independence  of  his  country,  and  its  republican  constitution.  The  justices  thus 
chosen  by  every  ward  would  constitute  the  county  court,  would  do  its  judiciary 
business,  direct  roads  and  bridges,  levy  county  and  poor  rates,  and  administer  all  the 
matters  of  common  interest  to  the  whole  county.  These  wards,  called  townships  in 
New  England,  are  the  vital  principle  of  their  governments,  and  have  proved  them- 
selves the  wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of 
self-government,  and  for  its  preservation.'  We  should  thus  marshal  our  Government 
into,  1.  The  general  Federal  republic,  for  all  concerns  foreign  and  federal ;  2.  That 
of  the  State,  for  what  reUtes  to  our  own  citizens  exclusively ;  8.  The  county  repub- 
lics, for  the  duties  and  concerns  of  the  county ;  and,  4.  The  ward  republics,  for  the 
small,  and  yet  numerous  and  interesting  concerns  of  the  neighborhood :  and  in 
government,  as  well  as  in  every  other  business  of  life,  it  is  by  division  and  subdivi- 
sion of  duties  alone,  that  all  matters,  great  and  small,  can  be  managed  to  perfection. 

>  He  wrot«  J.  (^.  Cabell,  Feb  Sd,  1816 :  **  How  powerftilly  did  we  feel  the  energy  of  this  orgaoi- 
lallon  in  the  case  of  embargo  1  I  felt  the  foundations  of  the  Oovemment  shaken  under  my  feet  by 
the  New  England  townships.  There  was  not  an  Indirldnal  in  their  States  whose  body  was  not 
thrown  with  all  its  momentum  into  action ;  and  although  the  whole  of  the  other  States  were  known 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  measure,  yet  the  organisation  of  this  little  selfish  minority  enabled  It  to  over- 
rule the  Union.    What  would  the  unwieldy  counUes  of  the  middle,  the  South,  and  the  West  do? 
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And  the  whok  to  oemMited  bf  i/Mag  to  efwy  dtiieii,  penonanyp  a  pari  hk  te 
•dmlntotrttion  of  the  poUto  dBdn. 

The Bom of  theae tmendinroti to ;  1.  GMenlnfflngo;  a.Biiind  fffiproaantotfoB 
in  tho  Legidalon;  S«  An  SioentiTO  diotai  hif  the paopto;  4.  Jodges  doettvo  or 
emorable;  g.  Jnrticce, JofOie,  end iheiMBi etoctiTo;  >>  Word diitoio—;  nad,  7. Pb" 
riodkal  emendmente  of  the  Oonstitiition. 

I  have  thrown  oat  theee,  es  looee  heade  of  amimdmewt  te  ooiyidoration  and  e«» 
rectkm;  end  thdr  otjeel  to  to  aeoore  idf-gofeniment  by  the  rapabBooBtoM  of  oor 
Conftitntion,  as  well  as  by  the  epirit  of  the  people;  and  to  nonridi  and  pnniiitMH 
that  ipirit.    I  am  not  unong  thoee  who  ter  the  people.    They,  oad  Boi  Urn  Ak^ 
are  oar  dependence  for  oonthraed  flwedon.    And  to  pteeerTo  their  indepomitoaei^ 
we  molt  not  ki  onr  rotora  load  OS  with  perpetoal  debt.  We  nraet  make  our  eleetioa 
between  eemum^  md  lihert^^  or  profmi^m  md  mniUtit,  If  weranlntoanoh  deb^ 
aa  that  we  moat  be  taxed  in  onr  meat  and  in  oar  drinki  In  oar  nana—ilaa  and  oor 
comibrta,  in  oar  labora  and  oar  amnaementi,  to  oar  eaJHayi  and  ovronod%oo  the 
people  of  Engtond  are,  oar  people,  Bke  than,  moat  oome  to  tobor  dTteea  hoaia  fa 
the  twenty-foor,  glTo  the  eaminga  of  lllleen  of  theae  to  the  GorenuBoni  Ibr  ttoto 
debta  and  tbeif  d^y  eipeaaea;  and  the  alxteenth  being  JnaniBotoat  to  aflbid  m 
bread,  we  most  live,  aa  they  now  do,  on  oatmeal  "and  potatoea;  havo  no  ttee  to 
think,  no  means  of  calling  the  miamanagera  to  aoeonnt;  bat  be  |^  to  obtnla 
alatence  by  hiring  onrselYes  to  rivet  their  chains  on  the  necks  of  onr  lUloi 
Oar  land-holdeTs,  too,  like  tiieirs,  retalnbig  Indeed  the  tide  and  ntewardah^  of 
estates  called  theirs,  bat  held  really  in  trust  ibr  the  treasoiy,  mast  waador,  Iks 
theirB,  In  foreign  countries,  and  be  contented  with  penary,  obscority,  ezQe,  aad  the 
glory  of  the  nation.    Thto  example  reads  to  as  the  salutary  lesson  that  prifato  fti^ 
tones  are  destroyed  by  pubUo  as  well  as  by  priTate  extraTigance.    And  tUa  to  Ae 
tendency  of  all  human  goTomments.    A  departure  from  prindple  in  one 
becomes  a  precedent  for  a  second ;  that  second  for  a  third;  and  so  mi,  tSl  Urn 
of  the  society  is  reduccd*to  be  mere  automatons  of  misery,  to  have  no  sensibilities  1^ 
but  for  sinning  and  sufifering.    Then  begins,  indeed,  the  bellum  ommum  in  ohmm, 
which  some  philosophers  observing  to  be  so  general  in  this  world,  hsTC  mistaken  it 
for  the  natural,  instead  of  the  abusive  state  of  man.    And  the  fore-horse  of  this 
frightful  team  is  public  debt    Taxation  follows  that,  and  in  its  train,  wretchedness 
-^♦I'i  oppression. 

^^o:ne  men  look  at  constitutions  with  sanctimonious  reverence,  and  deem  them 
like  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  too  sacred  to  be  touched.  They  ascribe  to  the  men  of 
the  preceding  age  a  wisdom  more  than  human,  and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be 
beyond  amendment.  I  knew  that  age  well :  I  belonged  to  it,  and  labored  with  it 
It  deserved  well  of  its  country.  It  was  very  like  the  present,  but  without  the  expe- 
rience of  the  present ;  and  forty  years  of  experience  in  government  is  worth  a  oentoiy 
of  book-reading :  and  this  they  would  say  themselves,  were  they  to  rise  from  the 
dead.  I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  and  untried  changes  in  laws  and 
constitutions.  I  think  moderate  imperfections  had  better  be  borne  with ;  because, 
when  once  known,  we  accommodate  ourselves  to  them,  and  find  practical  means  of 
correcting  their  ill  effects.  But  I  know  also,  that  laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more  developed, 
more  enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and  maimers 
and  opinions  change  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  institutions  must  advance 
also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times.  We  might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear  still 
the  coat  which  fitted  him  when  a  boy,  as  dvilixed  society  to  remain  ever  under  the 
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regimen  of  their  barbarous  ancestors.  It  is  this  preposterous  idea  which  has  latelj 
deluged  Europe  in  blood.  Their  monarchs,  instead  of  wisely  yielding  to  the  gradual 
changes  of  circumstances,  of  favoring  progressire  accommodation  to  progressive 
improvement,  have  clung  to  old  abuses,  entrenched  themselves  behind  steady  habits, 
and  obliged  their  subjects  to  seek  through  blood  and  violence  rash  and  ruinous  inno- 
vations, which,  had  they  been  referred  to  the  peaceful  deliberations  and  collected 
wisdom  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  put  into  acceptable  and  salutary  forms. 
Let  us  follow  no  such  examples,  nor  weakly  believe  that  one  generation  is  not  as 
capable  as  another  of  taking  care  of  itself,  and  of  ordering  its  own  affairs.  Let  us, 
as  our  sister  States  have  done,  avail  ourselves  of  our  reason  and  experience,  to  cor- 
rect the  crude  essays  of  our  first  and  unexperienced,  although  wise,  virtuous,  and 
well-meaning  councils.  And  lastly,  let  us  provide  in  our  Ck>nstitutition  for  its 
revision  at  stated  periods.  What  Uiese  periods  should  be,  Kature  herself  indicates. 
By  the  European  tables  of  mortality,  of  the  adults  living  at  any  one  moment  of  time, 
a  majority  will  be  dead  in  about  nineteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  then,  a 
new  majority  is  come  into  place ;  or  in  other  words,  a  new  generation.  Each  gene- 
ration is  as  independent  of  the  one  preceding,  as  that  was  of  all  which  had  gone 
before.  It  has,  then,  like  them,  a  right  to  choose  for  itself  the  form  of  government 
it  believes  most  promotive  of  its  own  happiness ;  consequently,  to  accommodate  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  finds  itself,  that  received  from  its  predecessors ;  and  it 
is  for  the  peace  and  good  of  mankind,  that  a  solemn  opportunity  of  doing  this  every 
nineteen  or  twenty  years,  should  be  provided  by  the  Constitution ;  so  that  it  may  be 
handed  on,  with  periodical  repairs,  from  generation  to  generation,  to  the  end  of 
time,  if  anything  human  can  so  long  endure.  It  is  now  forty  years  since  the  con- 
stitution of  Virginia  was  formed.  The  same  tables  inform  us,  that,  within  that 
period,  two  thirds  of  the  adults  then  living  are  now  dead.  Have,  then,  the  remain- 
ing third,  even  if  they  had  the  wish,  the  right  to  hold  in  obedience  to  their  will,  and 
to  laws  heretofore  made  by  them,  the  other  two-thirds,  who,  with  themselves,  com- 
pose the  present  mass  of  adults?  If  they  have  not,  who  has?  The  dead?  But 
the  dead  have  no  rights.  They  are  nothing ;  and  nothing  cannot  own  something. 
Where  there  is  no  substance,  there  can  be  no  accident.  This  corporeal  globe,  and 
everything  upon  it,  belong  to  its  present  corporeal  inhabitants,  during  their  genera- 
tion. They  alone  have  a  right  to  direct  what  is  the  concern  of  themselves  alone, 
and  to  declare  the  law  of  that  direction ;  and  this  declaration  can  only  be  made  by 
their  majority.  That  majority,  then,  has  a  right  to  depute  representatives  to  a  con- 
vention, and  to  make  the  Ck)nstitution  what  they  think  will  be  best  for  themselves. 
But  how  coUect  their  voice?  This  is  the  real  difficulty.  If  invited  by  private 
authority  to  county  or  district  meetings,  these  divisions  are  so  large  that  few  will 
attend;  and  their  voice  will  be  imperfectly,  or  falsely  pronounced.  Here,  then, 
would  be  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  ward  divisions  I  have  proposed.  The  mayor 
of  every  ward,  on  a  question  like  the  present,  would  call  his  ward  together,  take  the 
simple  yea  or  nay  of  its  members,  convey  these  to  the  county  court,  who  would 
hand  on  those  of  all  its  wards  to  the  proper  general  authority ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
whole  people  would  be  thus  fairly,  fully,  and  peaceably  expressed,  discussed,  and 
decided  by.  the  common  reason  of  the  society.  If  this  avenue  be  shut  to  the  call 
of  suffrance,  it  will  make  itself  heard  through  that  of  force,  and  we  shall  go  on,  as 
other  nations  are  doing,  in  the  endless  circle  of  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation ; 
and  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation,  again ;  and  so  on,  forever. 

These,  sir,  are  my  opinions  of  the  governments  we  see  among  men,  and  of  the 
principles  by  which  alone  we  may  prevent  our  own  from  falling  into  the  same  dread* 
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•dL  I  have  girei)  them  at  greater  length  than  your  letter  ci 
It  nj'  tluDga  by  hsliea ;  luid  I  confide  liuaa  to  your  boirar,  bo  to  une  tbem  u 
aacnto  mo  from  the  gridiron  oC  the  public  papers.  If  yon  ali&U  approve  saJ 
ee  Acm,  ta  you  have  done  that  of  equal  repreaentalion,  Ihey  may  do  same 
,  If  not,  keep  them  to  yourself  as  the  offUHiom  of  vilhered  age,  and  oselrdi 
I  i.hai1,  vlth  not  the  leu  truth,  awun;  you  of  my  great  reepec>t  mi  con- 


!  Tours  of  the  10th  U  receifefl,  aod  I  have  to  acknowledge  a 
fll^flf  of  tlM  tamlp  seed  reque^led.  Besdoa  taking  care  myaetr,  I  shall  eadairoT 
•(ite  to  WHumSi  it  to  the  repository  of  the  oeighborhood,  generally  found  to  be  the 
fe«l  pfsOMitioa  aguost  loung  a  good  thing.  I  will  add  a  vord  ob  the  poliiitsl  jmn 
tt  (Mr  Mian.  I  beliere  we  do  aot  differ  on  either  of  the  points  you  suppose.  Oa 
1^  QMtiJnIy  not ;  of  which  Che  proo6  are  my  bill  for  iha  diffurioa  of  kaow- 
ir  forty  years  ago,  and  my  nniform  ondearora,  to  this  day,  to  get 
■•  dltided  into  wards,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  which  is,  the  cslab- 
*  ft  primary  Bchool  in  each.  But  education  not  being  a  bmncb  of  muoi- 
ut,  like  the  other  arts  and  KienccB,  an  accident  only,  I  did  not 
flkM  it,  wWi  (lection,  na  a  fundamental  member  ia  the  siructure  of  govenuned. 
Km,  I  belieT«,  do  we  differ  as  to  the  county  courts.  I  acknowledge  the  value  of 
iUa  inatltatlon ;  thai  it  is  in  truth  oar  principal  executive  nod  judiciarj',  and  that  h 
dan  DHoh  fer  little  peeuniar;/  reward.  It  ia  their  self-appointment  I  wish  to  corg 
not:  to  flafl  aame  meant  of  breaking  up  a  cabal,  when  such  a  one  gets  poji^esnon 
•f  Dm  beiMli.  When  this  takes  place,  it  becomes  Ihc  most  afHtcting  of  lymnnies, 
besaOM  Ha  powers  arc  so  various,  aud  eierciscil  on  everything  rnnE^t  imiacdiaietT 
■round  ui.  And  how  many  inatanoei  have  yoa  and  I  known  of  theae  monopoBM 
of  county  administration  t  I  knew  a  county  In  which  a  particnlar  family  (a  nmnei^ 
oui  one)  got  possesaion  of  the  bench,  and  for  a  whole  generation  oeTcr  admitted  a 
man  on  it  who  was  not  of  its  clan  or  connec^on.  I  know  a  county  now  of  one 
thousand  and  Bre  hundred  militia,  of  which  liity  are  FederaHsta.  Its  court  is  of 
thirty  members,  of  whom  twenty  an  Federdists  (ever;  third  man  of  the  aeec). 
There  are  large  and  populous  districts  in  H,  without  a  justice,  becanse  wilhont  a 
Federalist  for  an>ofDtTnent :  the  miliUa  are  as  disproportionably  under  Federal 
olBcers.  And  there  is  no  authority  on  earth  which  can  break  np  this  junto,  short 
of  a  general  convention.  The  remuning  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  (briy, 
free,  fighting,  and  paying  eltixeos,  are  governed  by  men  neither  of  their  choice  nor 
confidence,  and  without  a  hope  of  relief.  They  are  certainly  exclnded  from  the 
blessings  of  a  free  gaverament  for  life,  and  IndeBnitely,  for  aoght  the  Cotutitatiaa 
has  provided.  This  solecism  may  be  called  anything  but  repubUcan,  and  ought  un> 
donbtedly  to  be  corrected.    I  sahle  jan  with  constant  friendship  and  reapect. 

Tb.  J 


UomtSLLO,  Sij>l4mli4r  B,  IB16. 
Sir  :  Tonr  letter  of  Augnst  the  letb  b  just  received.     That  which  I  wrote  to 
yoa  under  the  address  of  H.  Ttnniftinaan,  waa  intended  for  the  author  of  tbe  pam- 
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phlet  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  and  tbereforei  in  your  hands,  found  its  true 
destination.  But  I  must  beseech  you,  sir,  not  to  admit  a  possibility  of  its  being 
publisbed.  Many  good  people  will  rerolt  from  its  doctrines,  and  my  wish  is  to 
offend  nobody ;  to  leave  to  those  who  are  to  Ktc  under  it,  the  settlement  of  their 
own  Constitution,  and  to  pass  in  peace  the  remainder  of  my  time.  If  those  opinions 
are  sound,  they  will  occur  to  otherS|  and  will  preyail  by  their  own  weight,  without 
the  aid  of  names.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Staunton  meeting  has  rejected  the 
idea  of  a  limited  convention.  The  article,  however,  nearest  my  heart,  is  the  division 
of  the  counties  into  wards.  These  will  be  pure  and  elementary  republics,  the  sum 
of  all  which,  taken  together,  composes  the  State,  and  will  make  of  the  whole  a  true 
democracy  as  to  the  business  of  the  wards,  which  is  that  of  nearest  and  daily  con- 
cern. The  affairs  of  the  larger  sections,  of  counties,  of  States,  and  of  the  Union, 
not  admitting  personal  transaction  by  the  people,  will  be  delegated  to  agents  elected 
by  themselves ;  and  representatipn  will  thus  be  substitutedy  where  personal  action 
becomes  impracticable.  Yet,  even  over  these  representative  organs,  should  they 
become  corrupt  and  perverted,  the  division  into  wards  constituting  the  people,  in 
their  wards,  a  regularly  organized  power,  enables  them  by  that  organization  to 
crush,  regularly  and  peaceably,  the  usurpations  of  their  unfaithful  agents,  and 
fescues  them  from  the  dreadful  necessity  of  doing  it  insurrectionally.  In  this  way 
we  shall  be  as  republican  as  a  large  society  can  be ;  and  secure  the  continuance  of 
purity  in  our  Government,  by  the  salutary,  peaceable,  and  reguUr  control  of  the 
people.  No  other  depositories  of  power  have  ever  yet  been  found,  which  did  not 
end  in  converting  to  their  own  profit  the  earnings  of  those  committed  to  their 
charge.  George  the  III.,  in  execution  of  the  trust  confided  to  him,,  has,  within  his 
own  day,  loaded  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  with  debts  equal  to  the  whole  fee- 
simple  value  of  their  island,  and,  under  pretext  of  governing  it,  has  alienated  its 
whole  soil  to  creditors  who  could  lend  money  to  be  lavished  on  priests,  pensions, 
plunder  and  perpetual  war.  This  would  not  have  been  so,  had  the  people  retained 
organized  means  of  acting  on  their  agents.  In  this  example,,  then,  let  us  read  a 
lesson  for  ourselves,  and  not  "  go,  and  do  likewise." 

Since  writing  my  letter  of  July  the  12th,  I  have  been  told,  that  on  the  question 
of  equal  representation,  our  fellow-citizens  in  some  sections  of  the  State  claim 
peremptorily  a  right  of  representation  for  their  slaves.  Principle  will,  in  this,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  open  the  way  for  us  to  correct  conclusion.  Were  our  State  a 
pure  democracy,  in  which  all  its  inhabitants  should  meet  together  to  transact  all 
their  business,  there  wouM  yet  be  excluded  from  their  deliberations,  1.  Infants, 
until  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  2.-  Women,  who,  to  prevent  depravation  of 
morals  and  ambiguity  of  issue,  could  not  mix  promiscuously  io  the  pubHc  meetings 
of  men.  8.  Slaves,  from  whom  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  with  us  takes  away 
the  rights  of  will  and  of  property.  Those  then  who  have  no  will  could  be  permitted 
to  exercise  none  in  the  popular  assembly ;  and  of  course,  could  delegate  none  to  an 
agent  in  a  representative  assembly.  The  business,  in  the  first  ease,  would  be  done 
by  qualified  citizens  only ;  and  in  the  second,  by  the  representatives  of  qualified 
citizens  only.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  general  Constitution,  our  State  is  allowed  a 
larger  representation  on  account  of  its  slaves.  But  every  one  knows,  that  that 'Con- 
stitution was  a  matter. of  compromise;  a  capitulation  between  conflicting  interests 
and  opinions.  In  truth,  the  condition  of  different  descriptions  of  inhabitants  in  any 
country  is  a  matter  of  municipal  arrangement,  of  which  no  foreign  country  has  a 
right  to  take  notice.  All  its  inhabitants  are  mea  as-  to  them.  Thus,  in  the  New 
England  States,  none  have  the  powers  of  citizens  but  those  whom  they  csXi  freemen; 
and  none  are  freemen  until  admitted  by  a  vote  of  the  freemen  of  the  town.    Tet,  in 
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the  (lenerol  Government,  Ihew  non-freeinon  ure  rounwil  in  tlieir  quttotum  of  repre- 
sonlatian  and  of  taiaiion.  So,  ilnreE  nith  lu  hate  no  poners  as  cilXixaa ;  jet,  in 
rppreactitatian  in  (he  General  Govcniment,  tb?<^  count  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
fife  ;  and  so  also  in  laiation.  Wfacllier  tbia  ia  cigual,  is  not  bere  the  quesCJon.  It 
it  a  Gspitul&tioii  of  diECOrilant  sentimeatfl  aod  circQiii9laiic««,  and  is  obligatory  oo 
lliit  ground.  Bat  this  tidw  shows  there  ia  no  inconsislcacj  in  claming  rcprcsea- 
tation  for  them  from  the  other  States,  and  refusing  it  vichin  our  own.  Accept  the 
rpnawal  of  nssuroncts  of  mj  respect. 


i 
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Mr.  Ji-ffinan'i  Bthriinm  /rem  tht  Ntie  HitanKtU. 

The  followini:  ia  the  original  coUectioD  of  English  texts  made  in  1BD3  (mantioiied 
In  letmra  Id  Johu  Adnms,  October  IStii,  1813 ;  10  Charles  Thompson,  January  9th, 
ISlfl;  to  Hr.  Vanderkemp,  April  2Bth,  IBIS,  etc.);  iind  which  is  olao  somelima 
mentioned  as  Ur,  JeSerson's  coUectioa  for  the  Indiana. 

Tht  Phitoiopkg  ofjttut  o/Niuanth. 

Eitracled  from  the  account  of  his  life  and  doctrines  as  given  bj  Ualthew,  Marii, 
Lulie,  and  Jolm.  Being  an  abridgment  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  use  of  the 
Indians,  unembarrassed  with  matters  of  fact  or  faith  beyond  the  level  of  their  com* 

A  table  of  the  texts  extracted  from  the  (iospol^,  of  the  order  in  nhicL  thej  ar« 
amuigeil  into  ecctiooa,  and  the  hoad;^  of  each  section. 

Si- 
ll.—Uatt.  I.  S-31,  43.    PrecepU  for  the  Priesthood. 

John  lui.  4-17.    ( 

IV John  I.  1-lS.      ) 

Luke  li.  SS.       V  FalH  teacbera. 
xii.  IS,  IS. ) 
V. — John  liii.  34,  SG.    Disciples  should  love  one  another. ' 
TI.— MatL  luL  24-80,  3&-4S.    Parahle  of  the  (area.    Htn  not  to  judge  for 
God. 
Vn.— Uatt.  II.  1-lB.    P&rabte  of  the  laborers. 

Till.— Uark  u.  IS-ll.      ^  Pfajsiciana  ewe  for  the  dak.    Parable  of  the  loet 
Uatt.  iviii.  10, 11.^      sheep.    The  lost  piece  of  ^ver.    The  prodigal 
Luke  IV.  8-32.      )      son. 
IX.— John  Tiii,  1-11.      \ 

Uatt.  iviiL  1E-11.>  The  doty  of  mutual  forgirenea  and  forbeaiuce. 
Luke  liii.  6-9.       ) 
X— Matt.  V.  1-10,19-48.  J 

vi,  1-S4.  >  The  eennon  on  the  mount, 

vii.  1-27.  J 
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XI.-Matt.  xix.  18-24,  J9,  80. »  q,„^  „„^   ^  ^, 
xxii.  85-40.  ) 

\ 

37-48. ) 
r.  1-9.  5 


Words  the  fruit  of  the  heart. 


XIL-Matt.  xii.  1-6,  11,  U.^  ^  s,i,b,^ 

Luke  juv.  1-6. 
Xra.—       xi.  37-48. 1  jj^^j^  ^^  jjQ^  ceremonies  avail 

Matt  XT. 
XrV.—  10-20. ) 

xiL  88-87. ) 

XV.—  xiiL  1-9, 18-29.    Parable  of  the  sower. 

XVI.-Luke  tU  86-47. )  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Mark  xu.  41-44. ) 
XYn. — ^Matt  xi.  28-80.    General  exhortation. 
XVlll. — ^Loke  X.  25-37.    Parable  of  the  Samaritan,  true  benevolence. 

XK—Matt.  xxiu.  1-88.)  h,,^^     ^^    hypocrisy. 
Luke  xviu.  9-14.  f  ^'  ^  ^    ^*^    ' 

xiv.  7-11.   )  ph^ri3^^ 

Matt.  xviu.  1-6.  S  '^"*'^™^"^ 

XX. — ^Luke  xvi.  19-81.    Dives  and  Lasarus. 


Matt.  xxU.  1-14.    The  weddmg  supper,  f  ^^  ^^  ^^^  of  persons. 

xh.  46-50.  ^ 

viii.  11. 

XXI. — ^Luke  xiiL  1-5.    Misfortune  no  proof  of  sin. 

XXII. —         xiv.  26-88.    Prudence  and  firmness  to  duty. 

XXni. —         xvi.  1-18.    Parable  of  the  unjust  steward,  worldly  wisdom. 

XXIV. —         xviii.  1-8.    Parable  of  the  unjust  Judge. 

XXV. — Matt.  xxi.  83-41.    Parable  of  the  unjust  husbandmen  and  their  lord. 

XXVL — Luke  xvii.  7-10.    Mere  justice  no  praise. 

XXVII.—         xiv.  12-14.    The  merit  of  disinterested  good. 

XXVIII. — ^Matt.  xxl.  28-81.    Acts  better  than  professions. 

XXIX. —         xxii.  15-22.    Submission  to  magistrates. 

XXX. —         xix.  8-12.    The  bond  of  marriage. 

XXXI.—         XXV.  14-80.    The  duty  of  improving  our  talent. 

XXXII.— Luke  xii.  16-21.    Viun  calculations  of  life. 

XXXIIL-Matt.  XXV.  1-18. )  y^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

Luke  xii.  85-48.  J  ^ 

XXXIV.— John  xii.  24,  25.    A  future  life. 

XXXV.— Matt.  xxii.  23-82.    The  resurrection. 

XXXVI.—         XXV.  31-46.    The  last  judgment. 

XXXVn.—         xiil.  31-33,  44,  52.    The  kingdom  of  heaven. 

XXXVni.— John  iv.  24.    God. 

XXXIX.— John  xviii.  12,  13  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  49,  50 ;  John  xviii.  4,  5,  8. 

Matt.  xxvi.  55 ;  John  xvilL  12 ;  Matt.  xxvl.  57. 

John  xviii.  19-23 ;  Matt  xxvi.  69-62  ;  Luke  xxii.  67,  68, 70. 

Mark  xiv.  60,  64 ;  Luke  xxia.  1-8 ;  John  xvia.  86.  I  ^®J*^  ^^ 

Luke  xxili.  4-28  ;  Matt,  xxvii,  24,  25 ;  Luke  xxiii.  23,  24.  ^^^^ 

Matt  xxvii.  26 ;  John  xix.  16 ;  Luke  xxili.  83,  84. 

John  xix.  25-27 ;  Matt  xxvii.  46 ;  John  xix.  28-80. 


The  second  collection  is  contained  in  a  handsome  octavo,  bound  in  morocco, 
and,  as  already  said,  labelled  on  the  back  **  Morals  of  Jesus.**    We  copied  its  entire 
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list  of  contents,  aad  for  grcftici  accurai:;,  compared  our  copy  irilli  tlie  original  m 
read  bj  ■  member  of  Colonel  Randolph's  ramily.    The  litle  page  is  in  Ur.  JeKreoa^   ] 
handnriting,  and  is  m  followB : 


UFE  AND  MORALS 
JE8CB   OP   NaZABETQ 


tJctwcen  Ihe  not  two  pages  arc  pasted  two  prinlod  niap^,  the  first  "  Loea  terra 
Sancta  yvorvm  «(  menlio  in  EvaiigrliU" — llie  other,  "Tabula  Oeoffraptita  od 
aela  AjieHit."  Then,  On  each  left  hand  page,  in  parallel  catumna,  are  the  Greek  and 
Latin  teit,  and  on  the  rig;ht,  the  corresponding  French  and  English  text. 

An  index  is  pasted  into  tho  beginuing  of  the  booli,  of  n'bich  the  foUoving  b  a 
copy: 


> 


A  TABLE 

nnploiied  in  f Ait ; 
arrnHffemtni. 


c,  and  of  the  order  0/  Iteir 


relh. 

40,  4£-48,  SI,  G2 1  At  IS  ;eani  of  age  be  accompaaies  his  pareati 
to  Joniaalem  and  rcturag, 

ii.  1,  2 ;  Mk.  i.  4 ;  Ml.  iii.  4,  S,  6 :  John  baptites  in  Jordan, 
iii.  13 :  Jcsaa  is  baptiied.    L.  iii.  S3 :  At  30  years  of  age. 
J.iL12~16:  Drires  the  traders  out  of  tho  temple. 
J.  ill  22 ;  UL  iT.  12 ;  Mli.  vi.  11-2S :  He  baptizes,  but  retires  into  Gali- 

in  the  deatli  of  John. 
Uk.  L  21,  22 :  He  teaches  in  Ihe  Synagogne. 

Ut.  Iii.  1-5,  fi-12  ;  Mk.  ii.  ST  1  ML  iii.  14,  IS  ;  Explains  the  &kbbath. 
L.  vi.  12-17  :  Call  ofhia  disciples. 

'.  1-ia ;  L.  Ti.  24,  25,  an ;  Mt  t.  lS-^7 :  L.  vi.  34,  35,  36  ;  Mt.  »i. 
1-34;  Tii.1,2;  L.  vi.  3S  ;  Mt.Tu.3-20{  liL  Sfi,  3S,  87  ;  rii.  24-2B: 


Thesi 


Ht.  vili.  1;  Hlc.  vi.  6j  Mt.  li.  2S,  29,  30:  Exhorts. 
i.  Sa-te  :  A  woman  anointeth  him. 
iii.  31-35;  L.  ili.  1-7,  13-15:  Preccpta. 
i.  lti-21 :  Pornble  of  the  rich  man. 
22-18,  64-59;  L.  xiii.  1-6:  Precepla. 
L.  xiii.  e-9 :  Parable  of  the  fig  tree. 
xL  Sl-a,  62,  G3,  fi4 :  rreeepta. 
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28    j 

24,  25 
2d,  27 

28 
29 

80,  81 


82, 

88 

84 

86 

86 

87 

88 

89 

40 

41 

42 

48, 

44 

45 

46 

4'7, 

48 

49 

60, 

61 

62 

68, 

64 

65, 

66 

67 

58 
59 
60 
61,  62 
68 
64 


65 

66 

67,  68 

69 


Mt  xiii.  1-9;  Mk.  iy.  10;  Mt.  xui.  18-28:  Parable  of  the  sower. 

Mk.  iv.  21, 22, 28 :  Precepts.    Mt.  xiiL  24-80, 86-52 :  Parable  of  the  tares. 

Mk.  It.  26-84 :  L.  ix.  67-62 :  L.  r.  27-29 ; »  Mk.  ii.  15-17 :  Precepts. 

L.  ▼.  86-89 :  Parable  of  new  wine  in  old  bottles.  * 

Mt.  xiii.  58-57 :  A  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country. 

Mt.  ix.  86;  Mk.  tL  7;  Mt  x.  5,  6,  9-18,  28,  26-81,  Mk.  yL  12,  80:  Mis- 
sion instractions,  return  of  apostles. 

J.  vii.  1 ;  Mk.  riL  1-5,  14-24 ;  Mt*  xviiL  1-4,  7-9,  12-17,  21-85 :  Plre- 
cepts. 

Mt.  XTiii.  28-85 :  Parable  of  the  wicked  serrant. 

L.  X.  1-8, 10-12 :  Mismon  of  the  seventy. 

J.  yil  2-16,  19-26,  82,  48-68 :  The  feast  of  the  tabernacles. 

J.  viii.  1-11 :  The  woman  taken  in  adultery. 

J.  ix.  1,  2,  8 :  To  be  bom  blind  no  proof  of  sin. 

J.  X.  1-5,  11-14,  16:  The  good  shepherd. 

L.  X.  25-87 :  Love  God  and  thy  neighbor ;  parable  of  the  Samaritan. 

L.  xi.  1-18 :  Form  of  prayer. 

L.  xiv.  1-6 :  The  Sabbath. 

7-24 :  The  bidden  to  a  feast 
28-82:  Precepts. 

L.  XY.  1-82 :  Parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  prodigal  son. 

L.  xTi.  1-15 :  Parable  of  the  ui^just  steward. 
18-81:  Parable  of  Lasarus. 

L.  xvii.  1-4,  7-10,  20,  26-86 :  Precepts  to  be  always  ready. 

L.  XTiii.  1-14:  Parables  of  the  widow  and  judge,  the  pharisee  and  pub- 
lican. 

L.  X.  88-42 ;  Mt  xix.  1-26 :  Precepts. 

Mt.  XX.  1-16 :  Parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard. 

L.  xix.  1-28 :  Zaccheus,  and  the  parable  of  the  talents. 

Mt  xxL  1-8,  6-8, 10;  J.  xii.  19-24;  Mt  xxi.  17:  Ooes  to  Jerusalem 
and  Bethany.  ' 

Mk.  xi.  12, 15-19 :  the  traders  cast  out  from  the  temple. 

Mk.  xi.  27 ;  Mt.  xxi.  27-81 :  Parable  of  the  two  sons. 

Mt  xxi.  88 ;  Mk.  xiL  1-9 ;  Mt  xxi  46,  46 :  Parable  of  the  vineyard  and 
husbandman. 

Mt  xxU.  1-14 :  Parable  of  the  king  and  wedding. 
15-83 :  Tribute,  marriage,  resurrection. 

Mk.  xii.  28-81 ;  Mt  xxiL  40 ;  Mk.  xiL  82,  88 :  The  two  commandments. 

Mt  xxiiL  1-88 :  Precepts,  pride,  hypocrisy,  swearing. 

Mk.  xii.  41-44  r  The  widow's  mite. 

Mt  xxiv.  1,  2, 16-21,  82,  88,  86-89,  40-44 :  Jerusalem  and  the  day  of 
judgment 

45-51:  The  faithful  and  wise  servant 

Mt  XXV.  1-18 :  Parable  of  the  ten  virgins. 
14-80:  Parable  of  the  talents. 

L.  xxi  84-86 ;  Mt  xxv.  81-46 :  The  day  of  judgment 

Mk.  xiv.  1-8 :  A  woman  anointeth  him. 


15." 


1  ▲  p«rt  of  yene  29  If  quoted  thus:  **  Aad  Levi  made  blm  a  great  feait  in  hli  own  hooie;  and 
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«68 


70,  11 

n 

78 
74 
75 


76 

77 
78 

79,  80 
81 


Mt  zitL  14-16  rJndtsimdertakM  to  poiiil  out  JetOB. 

17-80;  L.  adL  i4-i7;  J.  sffi.  9,  4-17,  11-16,  SI,  S4^  U\ 

Mt.xxTi.n,  88;  L.  z:dL  88,84;  MtzzTL85^tf:  Freecpttto  hli 

diadplfii,  wmIms  HbtST  feet,  ^nmble  of  vind  a&d  preyer. 
J.  ztUL  l-«;  Mt  xxri.  4»-«0:  Jvdu  ooodaeta  the  offiem  to  Jerae. 
J.xiriH.4-8;  Mt  zz?L  MM»;  68,66;  Mk.zin  61,61;  Mt  xzvL  67; 

J.  xtUL  16, 16,  ir,  18;  J.  zrlB.  16,  16,  17;  Mt  zjnrL  76;  J.  z?BL 

19-18 ;  Mk.  sir.  66-61 ;  L.  z^  67, 68, 70;  Mk.  sir.  6t-66:  Ho  ii 

arrested  and  carried  before  GU^dias,  the  high-prieet|  and  ia  oob- 

demned. 
J.  xym.  18-81,  88-88;  L.  zilH.  6;  Mt  xsM.  IS:  Is  tiieii  eairiod  to 

Fflate. 
L.  xz^  6-11:  Who  sends  Um  to  Herod. 
L.  xxiiL  18-16 ;  Mt  zzfIL  15-18, 16 :  BeoelTes  Um  bade,  eeouses  and 

deliTers  him  to  ezeentlon. 
Mt  xzTiL  17,  19-81,  8-«;  L.  xzilL  16-81;  J.  ziz.  17-14;  Mt  zzA 

89-48;  L.  xzm.  89-41,  84;  J.:dx.l6-17;  Mt  zxvfi.  46-60^  56,56: 

His  orooifizion,  death,  and  bnriaL 
J.  ziz.  81-84^  88-41;  Mt  zzrfl.  60:  His  borisL 
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Mr»  JefftrwtCt  Reply  to  tkB  Charge  af  Overdrawing  hie  AeemmisU, 

In  a  letter  to  Messrs  Ritchie  k  Oooch^ffay  18th)  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  to  a  charge 
brought  against  him  by  a  writer  in  the  newspapers,  orer  the  signature  of  '*  A  XatiTe 
Virginian/*  of  having  overdrawn  $1,148  of  public  money  in  the  settlement  of  his 
account  as  Minister  to  France.  In  settling  that  account  with  the  Government  in 
1792  (a  pressure  of  business  on  the  public  accounting  officers  prevented  them  from 
taking  it  up  earlier),  a  balance  of  $888  67,  was  found  to  be  due  from  him,  and  waf 
immediately  paid.  When  the  accounts  of  the  United  States  bankers  in  Amsterdam 
(Willinks,  Van  Staphorsts  &  Hubbard)  were  subsequently  received,  it  appeared  that 
a  bill  of  2,800  florins  Banco,  credited  to  the  Government  in  Mr.  Jefierson^s  account  as 
drawn  by  him  to  the  order  of  Grand  &  Ck>.,  on  the  above  bankers,  had  never  been 
paid  by  them.  Their  accounts  contained  no  notice  of  it  The  auditor  of  the  Trea- 
sury apprised  Mr.  Jefferson  uf  this  fact  (in  1804),  and  consequently,  that  the  2,800 
florins  **  stood  at  his  debit  only  as  a  provisional  charge.**  The  latter  allowed  the 
matter  to  remain  in  this  situation  until  1809,  when,  making  a  final  settlement  of  his 
official  accounts  with  the  Government,  and  twenty  years  having  now  elapsed  without 
anything  being  heard  of  the  bill  drawn  on  the  Amsterdam  bankers,  he  accefited  back 
its  amount,  declining,  however,  to  receive  interest  The  auditor  made  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  facts,  and  had  it  at  any  time  subsequently  appeared  that  Willinks,  Tao 
Staphorsts  &  Hubbard  had  actually  paid  the  order,  the  overpayment  to  Mr.  Jeffersoo 
by  the  Government  would  at  once  have  been  made  apparent  and  capable  of  being 
remedied.  But  the  Dutch  bankers  never  brought  any  such  bill  into  their  account  with 
our  Government.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  account  was  accurately  settled,  in  this 
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particular,  as  between  the  United  States  GoTemment  and  Mr^  Jefferson.  If  anybody 
suffered  it  was  Willinks,  Van  Staphorsts  &  Hnbbard,  and  purely  by  their  own  fault,  in 
neglecting  to  charge  the  amount  of  a  bill  of  exchange  paid  by  them.  This  is 
not  a  very  common  oversight  among  bankers.  Nor  did  they  ever  put  fbrward  a 
hint  that  such  an  oversight  had  occurred — though  the  matter  was  once  or  twice 
publicly  discussed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States.  Neither  did  Grand  t  Co., 
in  their  account  against  the  United  States,  nor  in  their  private  account  against  Mr. 
Jefferson,  ever  notice  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  Jefferson  gives  the  following  solution  of  the  aflair  in  his  letters  to  Ritchie 
OJid  Gooch : 

**  Turning  to  my  pocket  diary,  I  find  that  on  the  21st  day  of  October,  1789,  the 
date  of  this  bill,  I  was  at  Cowes  in  England,  on  my  return  to  the  United  States.  The 
entry  in  my  diary  is  in  these  words :  *  1789,  October  21st  Sent  to  Grand  &  Co., 
letter  of  <;redit  on  Willinks,  Van  Staphorsts  k  Hubbard,  for  2,800  florins  Banco. 
And  I  immediately  credited  it  in  my  account  with  the  United  States  in  the  following 
words:  M789,  October  21.  By  my  bill  on  Willinks,  Yan  SUphorsts  t  Hubbardt 
in  favor  of  Grand  k  Co.,  for  2,800  florins,  equal  to  6,250  livres  18  sous.*  My 
account  having  been  kept  in  livres  and  sous  of  France,  the  auditor  settled  this 
sum  at  the  current  exchange,  making  it  $1,148.  This  bill,  drawn  at  Cowes  in  Eng- 
land, had  to  pass  through  London  to  Paris  by  the  English  and  French  mails,  in 
which  passage  it  was  lost,  by  some  unknown  accident,  to  which  it  was  the  more 
exposed  in  Uie  French  mail,  by  the  confusion  then  prevailing ;  for  it  was  exactly  at 
the  time  that  martial  law  was  proclaimed  at  Paris,  the  country  all  up  in  arms,  and 
executions  by  the  mobs  were  daily  perpetrating  through  town  and  country.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  the  bill  never  got  to  the  hands  of  Grand  &  Co.,  was  never, 
of  course,  forwarded  by  them  to  the  bankers  of  Amsterdam,  nor  anything  more 
ever  heard  of  it" 

Turning  to  this  *'  pocket  diary,"  (which  we  have  so  repeatedly  quoted  as  Mr. 
Jefferson*s  *'  pocket  account-book  "),  w|^bserve  that  he  arrived  at  Cowes  **  at  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning  "  on  the  9th  oi  October ;  and  running  our  eye  over  inter- 
vening entries,  drawn  out  with  the  rigorous  precision  so  often  mentioned,  down  to 
October  21st,  we  find  the  following  entry  verbatim  and  literatim  (the  contractions 
apparently  made  to  compress  it  into  a  single  line) :  <*  21.  Sent  to  Grand  k  Co.,  letter 
of  credit  on  Will.,  V.  Staph,  k  Hub.,  for  2,800  f.  Bo." 

**  A  Native  Virginian  "  returned  to  the  charge,  taking  the  ground  that  Mr.  Jeffer. 
son  had  at  all  events  received  the  money  twice,  first  of  Grand  k  Co.,  on  the  sale  or 
negotiation  of  the  bill  in  Europe,  and  a  second  time  from  the  Treasury.  The  first 
assertion  he  endeavored  to  sustain  by  quoting  the  following  entry  as  if  from  Mr. 
Jefferson^  account  rendered  to  the  Treasury,  "  J?y  ctuh  received  of  Grand  for  bill  on 
Willinks  &c."  The  words  in  italics  were  an  interpolation  or  forgery,  ventured  on 
by  this  "  psuedo  Native  Virginian,"  as  Mr.  Jefferson  conjectures,  from  a  sufficient 
familiarity  with  the  Treasury  department  to  know  that  the  original  account  was 
destroyed  in  the  Register's  office,  when  the  British  burnt  the  public  offices  in  1814. 
But,  unfortunately  for  this  writer's  ingenuity,  Mr.  Jefferson  had  retained  a  press-copy 
of  that  account,  and  he  now  tendered  it  to  public  inspection.  Besides,  he  pertinently 
asked  how  he  could  have  received  money  of  Grand,  when  he  was  in  England  and 
Grand  in  France.  The  bill  might,  certainly,  have  been  negotiated  in  England.  Mr. 
Jefferson  says  that  it  never  was  so  negotiated — that  it  was  not  drawn  to  raise  money 
in  the  market — that  it  was  inclosed  to  Grand  k  Co.  in  a  letter  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose.   His  assailant  did  not  claim  that  the  biU  was  sold  in  England  or  to  any  one 
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besides Qreod  &Ca.  But  irhat  if  ihis  claim  bad  been  niBde?  Wiu  tbere  any  prool 
of  it  t  And  nrhciever  the  bill  vaa  ^Id  to,  vouJd  it  nol  baTe  gone  utlimatelj  to  tbc 
druRCCB,  Ucssra.  Willlnkfi,  Van  Staphoreu  &  Hubbard,  and  boen  by  them  raabml 
■Dd  charged  to  (he  Aniericui  Oorernment — or  duihoaored  and  Iben  returocd  back 
bi  the  faoldera  to  tha  ongiaal  drawer? 

Some  otber  pointa  were  raised  b;  a  Native  Virginian,  but  thej  ore  not  entiiled 
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Ilenrj  Lee  wrolo  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  May  3d,  1B2P,  that  be  was  prepuing  a  De» 
edition  of  ihe  Mcmoira,  eie.,  of  his  father,  General  Henry  Lee— that  he  found  "the 
account  given  of  Arnold's  inyaeion  was  not  favorable  to  hia  [Jeffcrsoo'e]  fow- 
Eight  or  energy  " — and  he  offered  (o  embody,  or  give  literally,  in  notea  lo  the  vork, 
any  eipUnatioiis  the  latt«r  "  might  chooae  (o  furnish  him  with,"  ghoutd  ttiey  appvtf 
Mtisfaclory  to  hia  (Leo's)  jadgmeuL     (Lee's  Uemoire,  etc.,  !d  edi^on,  p.  2t)S.) 

On  the  9th  of  the  lame  month,  nithoat  nailing  for  an  answer  lo  the  aboTc, 
kc  again  vrote  to  Mr.  Jeffersoo,  "that  under  the  circumstances  io  vhich  iho 
GoYornors  of  States  and  the  Continental  Officers  were  placed,  it  was  reasonable  w 
iuppoae  thai,  however  correct  the  former  may  have  been,  the  opinions  of  the  latter 
would  be  unfavorable  to  them."  He  said,  "he  bad  little  doubt,  if  Jefferson  had 
been  the  'military  chieftain,'  and  Qreen  the  regulated  gtateaniBD—tbe  cAm  of 
Hontesqoiea  and  Lacke— that  Green  wovld  bare  occasioned  the  same  stricture* 
■  hich  •nere  actually  applied  lo  Jefferson,"  The  letter  contained  much  more  in  tbe 
iQoie  courteoua  strain.    (Lee's  Menioirs,  p.  2"1.| 

Ur.  Jefferson  replied  to  the  first  letter  Hay  leth,  1B26,  glria^  that  nnansver 
able  defence  of  bis  administration,  as  Oovemor  of  Virginia,  at  the  period  of  Ainold'a 
invasion,  which  ia  published  (without  any  address)  in  tbe  Congress  editioti  of  lua 
works,  at  vol.  viL,  p.  444.    It  is  not  given  in  Randolph's  edition. 

On  the  SOth  of  May,  Jefferson  replied  to  a  letter  from  Lee  of  Uaj  S5th  (not 
published),  in  which  the  tatter  bad  proposed  to  make  a  visit  lo  MonUcello.  Be  said, 
"  He  should  be  happy  to  receive  him  at  the  time  he  mentioned,  or  at  anj  other,  if 
any  other  should  be  more  conveaient  to  Ur.  Lee." 

The  Tislt  was  made  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  last  illness,  and  Mr.  Lee  aent  an 
account  of  what  he  saw  lo  the  Bichmond  Enquirer,  coutaiDing  some  fanciTul  embel- 
lishments— all,  however,  we  believe,  drawn  up  in  a  tone  of  admiration  towards  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

In  1821,  Lee's  edition  of  his  father's  Memoirs  was  published.  He  made  no 
atteratiooB  La  (heir  text,  in  regard  to  Arnold's  invamen  of  VirgiDia,'  bat  he  sub- 
joined, in  Dotes,  his  full  correspondence  with  Ur,  Jefferson  on  that  sabject,  and  be 
stated,  that  the  "eloquent  justificaUon"  of  the  latter  ''appeared  to  be  directed 

'  Tha  Bn>  BdlthiD  Is  nat  betora  u.  But  tba  sdllor  ilitu  in  tb«  "  advirtlieiaaat,"  at  tha  «h>. 
lai  ot  the  volome,  that  ha  hu  not "  leDlnteil  to  titer"  tbe  ten,  except  In  regard  "to  neb  «bi1« 
BiiUkH  aa  to  data,  naiiiee,  aod  placet,  at  csuld  not  affect  the  IdenlU;  at  tha  cooipoaiila^''  aod 
Lo  reiard  to  a  paitlciUar  emendatloD  whleb  Is  epecUled 
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agdnst  severer  strictures  than  those  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  vhieh  appl'ud 
rather  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  gevernment  of  Virginia^  at  the  timCf  than  to  <Ae 
particular  Executive  magietrate.^ 

Thus  he  not  only  vindicated  Mr.  Jefferson  on  his  own  Judgment,  but  atten^ted 
to  exonerate  him  from  all  the  individual  censure  inflicted  by  General  Lee. 

In  his  conversations  and  letters  of  this  period,  Henry  Lee  avowed  the  most 
unbounded  admiration  of  Mr.  Jeffer^on^s  character,  talents,  and  public  services. 

In  1829,  Randolph's  edition  of  Jefferson^s  Works  was  published.  It  contidned 
Jefferson*s  strictures  on  General  Henry  Lee*s  personal  and  political  conduct  en 
various  occasions,  and  also  (in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Monroe,  January  1st,  1816)  the 
following  animadversion  on  General  Lee^s  Memoirs :  **  Although  the  Legislature,  who 
were  personally  intimate  with  both  the  means  and  measures,  acquitted  me  with' 
justice  and  thanks,  yet  General  Lee  has  put  all  these  imputations  among  the 
romances  of  his  historical  novd,  for  the  amusement  of  credulous  and  uninquisitive 
readers.** 

Henry  Lee,  the  son,  took  offence  at  these  strictures.  He  appears  to  have 
thought  that  the  editor  ef  Mr  Jefferson^s  Works  vhu  bound  to  "  venture  to  alter 
the  text,**  or  either  omit  or  explain  away  by  notes,  what  probably  Mr.  Jefferson's 
editor  did  not  believe  truth  or  justice  required  to  be  obliterated.  Or  else,  he  was 
fired  by  finding  evidences  that  Jefferson,  ttfi  well  as  his  father,  had  felt  resentments, 
and  expressed  them— that  he  had  retaliated  to  the  exient  of  warmly  declaring  his 
indignation,  where  he  conceived  himself  both  privately  and  publicly  wronged. 
Accordingly,  the  younger  Lee,  in  1882,  published  *' Observations  on  the  writings 
ef  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  particular  reference  to  the  attacks  they  contain  on  the 
Memory  of  the  late  General  Lee,**  etc. 

Had  this  work  defended  General  Lee  with  warmth,  and  retorted  with  severity 
on  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  respect  to  the  issues  which  he  himself  had  raised  (or  any 
related  ones),  nobody,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  condemned  the  feel> 
ings,  however  much  they  might  have  dinented  from  the  conclusions  of  an  offended 
son.  But  when  the  latter  went  back  to  attack  Mr.  Jefferson's  private  character, 
in  regard  to  transactions  of  old  date  and  themes  of  old  controversy — to  rake 
together  and  revive  Callender*s  scurrilities — ^he  placed  himself  in  that  unfortunate 
predicament  in  which  a  witness  never  fails  to  stand  who  avows  enthmastie  admira- 
tion until  he  quarrels,  and  then  suddenly  remembers  that  the  subject  of  his  over- 
tures and  caresses  has  always  been  infamous! 

We  shall  leave  Henry  Lee's  representations  and  acts,  prior  to  1829,  to  answer 
his  later  ones.  Their  comparative  credibility  needs  no  other  illustrations  than 
are  to  be  drawn  from  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  life,  and  from  the  feelings  and 
presumed  motives  of  Mr.  Lee  on  these  two  different  occasions. 

Perhaps  justice  to  Mr.  Jefferson  requires  that  we  state  more  fully  than  we  have 
done  in  the  text  the  grounds  on  which  he  pronounced  the  Memoirs,  etc.,  of  General 
Lee  a  *'  historical  noveL"  In  doing  this,  we  shall  not  discuss  the  merits  of  any  of 
the  controversies  between  the  two  men. 

General  Lee's  Memoirs  were  written  in  1809.  No  claim  was  put  forward  in 
them  that  they  were  founded  on  memoranda  or  journals  kept  by  the  writer  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  Southern  campdgns.    The  contrary  was  admitted. 

In  regard  to  the  events  of  Arnold's  invasion  of  Virginia,  General  Lee  had  no 
personal  knowledge  or  recollections,  as  he  was  absent  from  the  State  at  the  time. 

He  gave  the  statements  of  none  of  the  distinguished  officers  who  commanded  in 
Virginia,  at  the  time,  to  confirm  his  owil 
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Hia  Dpporiun!ii?i  for  inTeiitigiiiing  hialoric  ItiL'ta  in  rcUtioa  lo  tbal  period  ire*  | 
tberefure,  prvsuuied  to  litvc  bccu  the  sntne  nith  thoao  of  bqj  otber  ioiliTidiial  of  ' 
Ibi;  same  rpsenrcli  unil  mpucitj,  wticlber  in  or  out  of  mititaiy  life. 

Bctwn-n  the  dose  of  the  var  of  Ibc  Revolutioo  and  the  period  of  writing  hit 
UemoirB,  be  had  been  engaged  in  almost  DnceiiSiDg  political  hoatilitica  agiittat  -i 
JelTergon.  The  \aller  accnacd  him  of  attempting  to  prodnce  a  pereonal  alienat 
betncen  himself  and  Washington  (see  toI.  ii.  p.  29S).  Leo  waa  in  Congress  itheii 
the  straggle  look  pisce  to  elect  JefTerson  and  Burr,  in  1801,  and  nas  nnderstood  to 
be  foremost  amongst  thOBO  who  urged  "doiporale  measures"  to  prefent  Jefferson'i 
success  (see  to!,  ii.  p.  aOB),  He  was  thenceforth  left  out  of  political  life,  bj  the 
ascendency  of  Jefferson's  politicnl  friends  in  Tirginin.  After  eight  jcira  of  lliia 
eidueion,  and  after  a  train  of  ciroumglant'CB  not  cnlculsled  lo  soften  bis  asperities 
of  feeling,  he  wrote  the  "  Memoirs." 

Jefferson  nmii/lertd  hbnself  treated  in  tJicm,  nith  gross,  and  a  sort  of  eunning 
injustice — for  the  author,  while  producing  his  rffccl  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  ab- 
etdned  from  those  eiplicit  and  tangible  asseTeraiions  which  could  be  met  and  o^ec- 
thrown  by  well-eeltled  fads.  Under  these  circnmslaacei,  be  pronounced  the  wort  » 
"llialorical  novel." 


Deeply  reluctant  to  carry  anything  which  seemed  to  saior  ot  mere  personal  dia- 
cuaeion  into  the  limits  of  aggreuion,  we  tiad  ultimately  resolved  to  add  notliing  to  tbs 
above  eiplsnidons.  Bat  since  the  preoeding  remarks  were  penned,  we  have  seen 
the  gtatemcnt  put  forth  in  a  Uterary  work  of  great  general  liberaUty  aod  candor, 
■hat  the  charges  of  Henry  Lee  (the  younger)  against  Jefferson  havo  never  been 
''directly  answered."  This  romark  is  undeniably  true.  It  is  equaUy  true  (hat 
Callender'a  chorgee  were  never  diroctly  answered.  Ereo  witncases  of  moral  re- 
gpectability,  who  B-acerely  believed  what  they  wrote,  were  never  directly  answered. 
so  for  aa  we  know,  wbeu  they  descended  into  petty  or  dirty  personal  allegation*.' 
And,  what  is  more,  tlioy  prolinbly  nevfr  will  be  directly  aaiwered.  If  il  was  not 
held  necessary  by  any  friend  of  Ur.  Jefferson  contemporaneonsly  to  desoend  into 
the  dirt  lo  prove  mgativn,  when  a  party  in  our  country  religiously  believed  the 
aothor  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepeadence  was  so  incarnate  demon  who  had  no 
claims  to  honor  or  honesty,  who  spat  upon  the  Bible,  who  lived  in  an  'Afrion 
brothel,  etc.,  etc.,  it  probably  will  not  be  held  necessary  to  do  eo  now,  when  Mr. 
Jefferson's  character  is  so  well  understood,  that  (as  we  remarked  id  the  preface)  not 
a  candidate  for  civil  office  dare  rise  before  any  popular  constituency  withio  the 
American  Republic  and  insult  his  memory. 

Whenever,  Henry  Lee's  "  vial  of  rage  " — as  it  is  termed  io  a  U3.  letter  of  Vr. 
Uadiion,  a  copy  of  which  lies  before  as — DonGues' Itself  to  the  region  of  pure  argu- 
ment (as,  for  example,  in  his  attempt  lo  show  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  not  much  of  a  production,  after  all),  it  is  of  course  entitled  to  all  the  weight 
which  the  aame  reasoning  would  possess  by  whomsoever  altered.  Bat  when  he 
approaches  the  Geld  of  assertion,  inference,  conjecture,  explanation,  or  condusioB, 
we  are  entitled  to  examine  the  motives  and  character  of  the  assailant. 

On  the  motives  of  Ur.  Lee,  sufKcient  light  woald  be  thrown  already,  if  we  had 
substantiated  by  facts  our  assertion  of  his  sudden  change,  nnder  the  drcDHiBlaocei 
recorded,  from  a  vehement  admiration  to  »  viperous  hale  of  Hr.  Jefferson's  charac- 


le  <pirii  of  ih*  limn. 


ill;  or  iDddenlaUj,  mcrelj  lo  Ulcitralc  the  citdaUlT  or  otdlbiUty  of  the  irilauHa, 
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ter.  It  occurring  to  us  that  tangible  eridenoe  might  exist,  on  this  head,  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  make  public,  we  addressed  the  gentleman  on  whom  principallj 
devolved  the  charge  of  entertaining  Mr.  Lee,  during  his  visit  to  Monticello.  He 
remembered  having  received  letters  from  Mr.  Lee,  and  on  search  found  two, 
copies  of  which  he  pUced  at  our  disposaL    The  first  was  as  follows : 

Henry  Lee  to  N.  P.  Trist. 

DsiR  Sir  :  Tou  are  probably  aware  that  my  late  visit  to  Monticello  grew  out 
of  a  correspondence  I  had  the  honor  to  hold  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  was  intended  to 
verify  and  illustrate  the  principal  public  facts  to  which  that  correspondence  related. 
Tou  are  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  cause  of  my  disappointment, 
and  that  Providence  had  already  determined  to  seal  those  hallowed  lips  from  which 
I  was  to  receive  inspiration.  Now  that  the  illustrious  patriot  has  ceased  to  live 
among  the  sons  of  men,  and  has  attained  a  stage  of  existence  as  immortal  as  his  own 
glory,  a  sentiment  of  more  awful  reverence  and  still  more  pious  attachment  devotes 
me  to  his  memory,  than  actuated  me  towards  his  person  and  character.  The  utmost 
Justice  I  am  determined  to  do  him,  in  the  case  produced  by  the  republication  of  my 
.  father^s  Memoirs'  (now  in  the  press),  and  to  Uiat  end  must  publish  our  correspond- 
ence, as  my  letters  will  illustrate  his,  and  his  will  vindicate  him  better  than  anything 
that  I  could  possibly  compose.  His  principal  letter  is  in  answer  to  two  of  mine,  one 
of  the  3d  and  one  of  the  9th  of  May  last.  Of  that  of  the  9th,  I  retained  a  copy — 
or  rather  composed  one  from  memory ;  of  that  of  the  8d,  I  have  no  copy.  The 
object  of  this  letter  is  to  get  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  asking  too 
much  of  your  politeness,  to  request  that  you  obtain  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Randolph^ 
and  send  me  by  mail  either  a  copy  or  the  original,  as  you  please.  I  understand 
Mr.  J.  was  very  careful  of  his  papers,  and  hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
this.  It  will  be  esteemed  the  best  fortune  that  ever  befell  me  to  find  myself  able  to 
Justify  in  the  least  this  best  of  patriots  and  wisest  of  men — a  man  who  entered  every 
walk  of  politics  and  philosophy,  and  in  all  was  foremost. 

That  I  may  express  further  my  sentiments  towards  him,  I  beg  leave  to  inclose 
for  your  perusal  a  rough  sketch  of  a  general  order,  which,  at  the  request  of  a  military 
friend,  I  prepared  the  other  day.  The  news  of  Mr.  Adamses  death  arriving,  ren- 
dered it  inexecutable  and  useless,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  blend  the  two  names. 

With  the  most  exalted  esteem  for  Mr.  Jefferson^s  daughter — ^more  to  be 
honored  than  either  of  Epamimondas^s — and  sincere  respect  for  yourself, 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 
Tour  very  obedient  and  very  humble  servt., 

H.  Lbe. 

WiSBniOTON,  2(MA  July^  1896. 
Mr.  Tain,  Monticello. 

The  General-in-Chief  has  received,  through  the  Department  of  War,  the  follow- 
ing order  of  the  President :     [Here  follows  order.] 

"The  event  thus  announced  to  the  army  overspreads  the  nation  with  sorrow. 
The  Republic  mourns  its  second  founder.  Liberty  her  most  ardent  advocate  ;  philo- 
sophy her  great  disciple,  and  learning  her  munificent  friend.  The  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — the  leader  of  our  second  Revolution — the  founder 
of  Louisiana — the  sage  of  Monticello— the  beloved  and  venerated  Thomas  JErrsa- 
805  is  no  more.  *•  Full  of  years,  and  fUll  of  honors,'  the  day  of  his  death  was  that 
of  his  own  and  of  his  country's  greatest  glory. 
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"  Hia  were  conqueHtB — tha  conqueaia  of  troth  over  error — of  tetava  orer  preju* 
dice — of  wisdom  over  riolcQce — rwloriea  of  the  mindl — triompha  of  pMrioUun 
and  philanthropj. 

"  The  aim;  of  the  United  Slslet,  coasccratcd  [o  freedom  end  Bcicnce  and  the 
service  of  Ihc  counlry,  will  feel  peculiar  and  meUnuholy  pride  id  obeying  lhi« 
order  of  the  Preaident,  and  in  paying  eolemn  honors  to  the  momorj  of  a  man, 
whose  eubhme  genius,  extensive  capacity,  and  aplcndiij  xcquirements  weic  uiic(>a£- 
inglj  exerted  through  a  long  hfe,  first,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  next  for 
the  good  of  mankind." 

[The  above  is  copied  from  the  original,  n 
beitig  the  paper  iucloacd  in  H.  Lee'a  letter  to  m 
182B." 
raiimnjini,  AprU  tth,  ISBS,  IJ.  P.  TaiBT.] 

The  other  letter  la  very  curious,  but  u  it  would  not,  atrietly  epcaking,  throw  toy 
furthvr  light  on  the  only  point  which  the  foregoing  vaa  presented  to  illustrate,  ve 
shall  not  here  truoscribD  it. 

Tlic  character  of  the  individual  who  has  made  himeelf  witness  and  Judgp,  m 
respect  to  the  public  and  private  life  of  Thomas  JeOVrsoo,  has  been  passed  upon  in 
a  high  quarter,  and  under  circumstances  which  admit  of  no  pretence  that  political 
or  personal  pr^udices  infiuenced  the  verdict.  When  General  Jackson  was  a  caadi- 
<iate  for  the  Preadency,  in  1827  and  IB2B,  Heurj  Lee  labored  and  wrote  for  him 
with  vebemeot  energy,  and  with  his  customary  ability.  We  could  give  oq  hia  onn 
authority,  did  we  suppose  it  called  for,  a  stiihing  specimen  of  his  sharp  elec- 
tloDeeriog  tactics.  Be  gave  out  that  he  was  writing  a  life  of  General  JaeksocL 
He  was  a  brilliaat  man  in  hU  address.  Be  had  borne  a  major's  commission  in  the 
army  of  iho  Unilod  States,  in  the  war  of  1813.  Be  represented  a  family  which  had 
been  as  diiilinguishcd  for  ils  talents,  patriotism,  and  influence  as  any  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  nhich  yet  had  most  honored  and  northy  represcntutivod.  Jacli'oa 
knew  him  in  theae  phases,  and  on  bis  election  promptly  coninissioiied  biro  Consul- 
General  for  the  Coited  Statea,  for  the  acy  and  Ebgdotn  of  Algiers,  in  the  place 
of  Ur,  Shaler,  resigned. 

Lee's  nomination  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January 
22d,  1830,  and  on  the  10th  of  Februarj,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. On  the  8th  of  Uarch,  Mr.  Taiewell,  of  Virgiaia,  by  direction  of  the 
Committee,  moved  "  that  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relatiol^a  to  uJnym  was  re/erred 
the  nomination  of  Henrs  Lee,  at  Conjui"  tU.,  "bt  empoantd  to  lend  for  per- 
tons."  The  Senate  ai^onmed  while  this  mo^on  was  under  consideration.  On  the 
resumplion  of  its  consideration,  March  10th,  it  was  ordered,  on  motion  of  Hr. 
McKinlev,  that  it  lie  on  the  table.  The  Senate  then  took  up  the  nomination  and 
rejected  it  mumimovti/.  On  motion  of  Hr.  Burnet,  seconded  by  one  ttih  of  the 
senators  present,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  they  stood  :  yeas,  none ; 
nays,  forty-sii.'    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

of  Mo.:  Bemaa.  nr  Mo.:  B<U.  orN.  B.;  BLbk,  of  Kf . ;  Brnoii,' i.f  N.  C  ;  Barntl,  St  0. :  Chambcnl 
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Mr.  JefferwnU  WiH, 

I,  Thomas  JeffersoD,  of  Monticello,  in  Albermaric,  being  of  sound  mind,  and  in 
mj  ordinary  state  of  health,  make  my  last  will  and  testament,  in  manner  and  form 
as  follows : 

I  give  to  my  grandson,  Francis  Eppes,  son  of  my  dear  deceased  daughter,  Mary 
Eppes,  in  fee  simple,  all  that  part  of  my  lands  at  Poplar  Forest,  lying  west  of  the 
following  lines,  to  wit:  beginning  at  Radfbrd^s  upper  comer,  near  the  double 
branches  of  Bear  Creek  and  the  public  road,  and  running  thence  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  fork  of  my  prirate  road,  near  the  bam ;  thence  along  that  private  road  (as  it  was 
changed  in  1817),  to  its  crossing  of  the  main  branch  of  North  Tomahawk  Creek ;  and 
from  thai  crossing,  in  a  direct  line  over  the  main  ridge  which  divides  the  North 
and  South  Tomahawk,  to  the  South  Tomahawk,  at  the  confluence  of  two  branches 
where  the  old  road  to  the  Waterlick  crossed  it,  and  from  that  confluence  up  the 
northernmost  branch  (which  separates  McDaniers  and  Perry*s  fields),  to  its  source ; 
and  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  my  western  boundary.  And  having,  in  a  former 
correspondence  with  my  deceased  son-in-law,  John  W.  Eppes,  contemplated  laying 
off  for  him,  with  remainder  to  my  grandson,  Francis,  a  certain  portion  in  the 
southern  part  of  my  lands  in  Bedford  and  Campbell,  which  I  afterwards  found  to 
be  generally  more  indifferent  than  I  had  supposed,  and  therefore  determined  to 
change  its  location  for  the  better ;  now,  to  remove  all  doubt,  if  any  could  arise  on  a 
purpose  merely  voluntary  and  unexecuted,  I  hereby  decUire  that  what  I  have  herein 
given  to  my  said  grandson  Francis,  is  instead  of,  and  not  additional,  to  what  I  had 
formerly  contemplated.  I  subject  all  my  other  property  to  the  payment  of  my 
debts  in  the  first  plaee.  Considei-ing  the  insolvent  state  of  the  affairs  of  my  friend 
and  son-in<law,  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  and  that  what  will  remain  of  my  property 
will  be  the  only  resource  against  the  want  in  whicb  his  family  would  otherwise  be 
left,  it  must  be  his  wish,  as  it  is  my  duty,  to  guard  that  resource  against  all  liability  for 
his  debts,  engagements,  «r  purposes  whatsoever,  and  to  preclude  the  rights,  powers, 
and  authorities  over  it,  which  might  result  to  him  by  operation  of  law,  and  which 
might,  independently  of  lus  will,  bring  it  within  the  power  of  his  creditors,  I  do 
hereby  devise  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  of  my  property,  real  and  personal,  in 
possession  or  in  action,  whether  held  in  my  own  right,  or  in  that  of  my  dear  de« 
ceased  wife,  according  to  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  deed  of  settlement  for  that 
purpose,  to  my  grandson,  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  and  ray  friends,  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  and 
Alexander  Garret,  and  their  heirs,  during  the  life  of  my  said  son-in-law,  Thomas  M. 
Randolph,  to  be  held  and  administered  by  them,  in  trust,  for  the  sole  and  separate 
use  and  behoof  of  my  dear  daughter,  Martha  Randolph,  and  her  heirs ;  and,  aware  of 
the  nice  and  difficult  distinction  of  the  law  in  these  cases,  I  will  further  explain  by 
saying,  that  I  understand  and  intend  the  effect  of  these  limitations  to  be,  that  the 
legal  estate  and  actual  occupation  shall  be  vested  in  my  said  trustees,  and  held 
by  them  in  base  fee,  determinable  on  the  death  of  my  said  son-in-law,  and  the 
remainder  during  the  same  time  be  vested  in  my  said  daughter  and  her  heirs,  and 
of  course  disposable  by  her  last  will,  and  Uiat  at  the  death  of  my  said  son-in-law, 
the  particular  estate  of  the  trastees  shall  be  determined,  and  the  remainder,  in  legal 
estate,  possession,  and  use,  become  vested  in  my  Jaid  daughter  and  her  heirs,  in 
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abfolate  propertj  foreter.  In  conseqnMioe  of  tbe  Ttrietj  and  indeeerib>blanMB  of 
the  trtidefl  of  property  within  the  hooM  of  MontScdlo,  and  the  difflenlty  of  furen- 
torying  and  appraising  them  aeparateij  and  spoeiftoallj,  and  ita  inntilitj,  I  dJapuria 
with  having  them  inventoried  and  appnlaed ;  and  it  ia  my  wiU  that  my  ozeentoit 
be  not  held  to  give  any  seenrity  fbr  the  admfajitration  <rf  my  estate.  I  ^ipoiBt 
my  grandion,  Thomas  Jefbraom  Handolphy  my  sole  ezecvtor,  during  hia  Hfby  and 
after  hia  death,  I  conatitate  exeentora,  my  ftiesda,  Nicholas  F.  Mat  and  Alerowdsr 
Garret,  Joining  to  tiiem  my  daaghter,  Martha  Bandolph,  after  the  death  of  my  saU 
son-in-law,  Thomas  M.  Bandolph.  Lastly,  I  reroke  aU  former  wills  by  me  hneloftiio 
made ;  and  in  witness  that  thia  is  my  wQl,  I  fasvo  written  the  whole,  widi  my  own 
hand,  on  two  pages^  and  fasvo  sabseribod-my  name  to  eaoh  of  thom,  tUs  aigtffwth 
day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  himdred  and  tweoty^ix. 

Th.  J] 


I,  ThoAiaa  Jefferson,  of  MondceDo,  in  Albemarle,  make  and  add  the  fbDowing 
oofieii  to  my  will,  controlling  the  same  so  Ihr  aa  its  provisions  go : 

I  recommend  to  my  daughter,  Martha  Bandolph,  the  maintenanoe  and  oare  of 
my  weU-beloTed  sister,  Anne  Scott,  and  trost  oonfidentlythat  from  affectioa  to  her, 
as^^  aa  for  my  sake,  ahe  will  nerer  let  her  want  a  comfort  I  haTO  made  no 
spedflc  provision  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  my  son4n-law,  Thomas  M. 
Bandolph,  because  of  the  diffioohy  and  nnoertainty  of  devising  terma  which  siiafl 
vest  any  beneficial  interest  in  Um,  which  the  law  will  not  transfer  to  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors,  to  the  destitution  of  my  daughter  and  her  fiunOy,  and  dlsablomeat  of 
her  to  supply  him ;  whereas,  property  placed  under  the  exchisive  control  of  oiy 
daughter  and  her  independent  will,  aa  If  she  were  a  /mm  $oU^  considering  the  refak 
tion  in  which  she  stands  both  to  him  and  his  children,  will  be  a  certain  resonrpo 
agdnst  want  for  all 

I  giro  to  my  friend,  James  Madison,  of  Montpellier,  my  gold-mounted  walking 
staff  of  animal  horn,  as  a  token  of  the  cordial  and  affectionate  friendship  which  for 
nearij  now  an  half  century,  hai  united  us  in  the  same  principles  and  pursuits  of 
what  we  have  deemed  for  the  greatest  good  of  our  country. 

I  give  to  the  UniTersity  of  Virginia,  my  library,  except  such  particular  books 
only,  and  of  the  same  edition,  as  it  may  already  possess,  when  this  legacy  shall 
take  effect ;  the  rest  of  my  said  library,  remaining  after  those  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity shall  have  been  taken  out,  I  give  to  my  two  grandsons-in-law,  Nicholas  P. 
Trist  and  Joseph  Coolidge.  To  my  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  I  give 
my  silver  watch  in  preference  of  the  golden  one,  because  of  its  superior  excellence, 
my  papers  of  business  going  of  course  to  him,  aa  my  executor,  all  others  of  a 
literary  or  other  character  I  give  to  him  as  of  his  own  property. 

I  give  a  gold  watch  to  each  of  my  grandchildren,  who  shall  not  have  already 
received  one  from  me,  to  be  purchased  and  delivered  by  my  executor  to  my  grand- 
sons at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  grand-daughters  at  that  of  sixteen. 

I  g^ve  to  my  good,  affectionate,  and  faithful  servant,  Burwell,  his  freedom,  and 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to  buy  necessaries  to  commence  his  trade  of 
painter  and  glazier,  or  to  use  otherwise,  as  he  pleases. 

I  give  also  to  my  good  servants,  John  Eemings  and  Joe  Fosse t,  their  freedom, 
at  the  end  of  one  year  after  my  death;  and  to  each  of  them  respectively,  aii 
the  tools  of  their  respective  shops  or  callings ;  and  it  is  my  will  that  a  comfort- 
able log-house  be  built  for  each  of  the  three  servants  so  cmaucipated,  on  some 
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part  of  my  lands  conyenient  to  them  with  respect  to  the  residence  of  their  witcs, 
and  to  Charlottesville,  and  the  UniTersity,  where  they  will  be  mostly  employed,  and 
reasonably  conyenient  also  to  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  of  the  huids,  of  which 
houses  I  give  the  nse  of  one,  with  a  cnrtilage  of  an  acre  to  each,  during  his  life, 
or  personal  occupation  thereof. 

I  give  also  to  John  Hemings  the  serrice  of  his  two  apprentices,  Madison  and 
Eston  Hemings,  until  their  respecthre  ages  of  twenty-one  years,  at  which  period, 
respectively,  I  giv«  them  their  freedom ;  and  I  humbly  and  earnestly  request  of  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  a  confirmation  of  the  bequest  of  freedom  to  these  servants, 
with  permission  to  remain  in  this  State,  where  Uieir  families  and  connections  are, 
as  an  additional  instance  of  the  favor,  of  which  I  have  received  so  many  other 
manifestations,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  and  for  which  I  now  give  them  my  last, 
solemn,  and  dutiful  thanks. 

In  testimony  that  this  is  a  codicQ  to  my  will  of  yesterday*s  date,  and  that  it 
is  to  modify  so  far  the  provisions  of  that  will,  I  have  written  it  all  with  my  own 
hand  in  two  pages,  to  each  of  which  I  subscribe  my  name,  this  seventeenth  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

Th.  JirriBSOS. 


^0^ 
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Mr,  JtfftftotCi  Viewi  on  Slavtry^  etc. 

Putting  all  his  declarations  in  regard  to  African  Slavery,  emancipation,  coloniza* 
tio^i  etc.,  together,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  the  following  views : 

1.  He  was  wholly  opposed  to  slavery  on  all  grounds,  and  desired  its  abolition. 

2.  He  was  opposed  to  omancipating  the  body  of  slaves  at  once,  and  retaining 
th<'m  in  the  United  States  He  thought  this  course  would  prove  fatal  to  them,  and 
d'-aitructive  to  the  wbitos. 

8.  He  was  opposed  to  general  emancipation,  except  as  accompanied  by  coloni- 
zation, and  preceded  by  sufficient  mental  and  industrial  training  to  enable  the 
email itated  slaves  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  separate  political  communities.  He 
was  hiao  opposed  to  "  abandoning  "  them,  as  he  termed  it,  in  individual  cases,  where 
thpy  did  not  possess  a  similar  preparation  for  freedom. 

4.  He  believed  no  preparation  would  render  it  expedient  to  admit  tlicm  to  the 
tuil  rights  of  citizenship,  by  maldng  them  a  part  of  the  electoral  bo(l;  .  and  on  the 
other  hand,  he  considered  their  retention  in  the  State  as  a  pcrniiriv>ntly  distinct, 
and  inferior  free  caste,  as  fraught  with  insuperable  evils  and  dangers. 

6.  H*i  believed  that  emancipation  should  be  gradual  for  the  interest  of  both 
races :  that  it  would  be  practicable  only  in  regard  to  past  nati  (after-born) ;  that 
actuul  property  had  been  lawfully  vested  in  slaves,  and  could  not  be  lawfully  taken 
from  its  possessors  without  compensation. 

6.  He  was  opposed  to  inteiference  with  slave-institutions  by  those  living  out- 
side of  Slave  State'*,  either  by  legislation  or  agitation— considering  it  unwarranted 
bv  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  calculated  to  defeat  emancipation. 

7.  He  considered  constant  slavery  denunciation  and  agitation  by  inhabitants  oi 
Slave  States,  as  also  calculated  to  defeat  emandpation,  and  that  **  persuasion,  per- 
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severance,  and  pationoe,  were  the  best  adTOcates  on  questionfl  depend^ig  on  the 
will  of  others." 

8.  He  was  in  favor  (in  1784)  of  introducing  a  provision  into  the  Ordinance  for 
organizing  the  Northwestern  Territory,  prohibiting  the  existence  of  slavery  after  the 
year  1800,  in  either  the  temporary  or  permanent  goremments  formed  therefrom. 
'  0.  He  WAS  opposed  (in  1819,  1820,  and  1821)  to  Congress  making  slavery  iuhi- 
bition  a  condition  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union — to  refusing  admission 
to  that  State,  because  it  asked  it  with  a  constitution  sanctioning  slavery — to  the 
**  Missouri  Compromise,**  or  the  establishment  of  a  geographical  line  between^  free 
and  slave  territory  westward  of  Missouri.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  different  deacriptiong  of  men 
composing  a  State — that  it  was  expedient  to  let  slavery  spread  into  the  States 
which  desired  It — that  the  emigradon  of  slavery  into  the  States  formed  oat  of 
French  Louisiana,  would  not  increase  the  number  of  slaves,  while  the  comparatively 
small  interests  that  States  and  individuals  would  thus  be  brought  to  hold  in  it 
would  strongly  tend  to  •emancipation. 


We  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  give  such  information  as  we  might  possess 
from  public  and  private  sources,  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  "was  consistent  in  his 
▼lews,"  whether  **he  ever  changed  his  views**  on  any  of  the  gteat  questions  con- 
nected with  slavery.  His  *'  consistency  **  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  we  propose  to 
confine  ourselves  strictly  to  facts.  If  his  views  underwent  any  "  change,**  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  himself  conscious  of  it.  He  habitually,  in  conversation,  referred 
his  desire  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
in  1784,  to  the  fact,  that  the  slave  trade  was  not  then  prohibited,  and  that  unless 
a  slavery  inhibition,  understood  to  be  permanent,  was  ingrafted  into  the  ordinance 
for  the  government  of  that  territory,*  an  immense  importation  of  slaves  would  take- 
place  into  it  from  Africa,  thus  correspondingly  increasing  the  aggregate  number  in 
the  United  States. 

When  the  Ordinance  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  was  moved  by  him  in  Con- 
gress, the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  the  only  constitution  possessed  by  the 
United  States.  These  articles  did  not  give  the  General  Government  any  powers  to 
govern  t<;rritories.  They  did  not  recognize  the  existence  of  any  territories  apart 
from,  and  not  under  the  juiisdiction  of  States.  By  the  formal  acceptance  of  the 
cession  of  the  Northwest  Territory  from  Virginia,  the  United  States  admitted 
the  previous  title,  and,  of  consequence,  received  just  such  a  title  as  Virginia  con- 
veyed. As  this  contained  no  restrictive  condition,  there  arose  no  occasion  for  the 
General  Government  to  show  that  it  felt  itself  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  cession; 
but,  in  a  precif^ely  analogous  case,  that  of  North  Carolina,  whose  title  to  her  terri- 
tories was  derivtnl  from  the  same  fountain-head,  and  rested  on  the  same  general 
basis  with  that  of  Virginia,  the  General  Government  directly  and  expressly  acknow- 
ledged the  validity  of  an  annexed  condition,''  and  acted  ujwu  it,  when  subsequently 
setting  up  temporary  and  permanent  governments  in  that  territory. 

1  Now  embracing  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

2  North  Carolina,  In  December  17S9,  ceded  her  western  territory  (Tenne^'see)  to  the  Unitei 
States,  subject  to  the  condition  "  that  no  regulation  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  Conp-ewi,  should  tend 
to  emancipate  slaves"  therein.  Congress,  in  an  Act  passed  April  2d,  1790,  recited  the  entire  North 
Carolina  deed  of  cession,  and  affixed  its  acceptance,  thus  virtually  making  every  word  of  that 
Instrument  a  part  or  condition  of  the  acceptance.  On  the  29tli  of  May,  the  same  year,  it  passed  an 
•'Act  for  the  tJoYernment  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  south  of  the  Kivcr  Ohio,"  by  which  it 
erected  a  temporary  government  "similar  to  that  which  was  then  exercised  in  the  territory  north- 
west of  the  Oliio,  except  so  far  as  was  otherwise  provided  in  tl»e  condition  txprtsstd  in  an  act  of 
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The  deed  by  whicb  YirgiDia  ceded  the  Northwestern  Territory  to  the  CTnited 
States,  was  signed  by  Mr.  Jefferson-^and  as  be  was  entirely  the  leading  member  of 
the  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress  at  the  time,  we  must  suppose  that  this  impor- 
tant  paper  was  at  least  drawn  up  under  bis  superTisTon,  or  received  his  full  assent 
There  is,  in  fact,  little  doubt  that  he  drafted  it.  By  this  instrument,  Virginia  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  "  all  her  right,  title,  and  cktm  as  well  of  soil  as  or 
JURISDICTION  ^  to  the  Northwestern  Territory. 

Virginia  thus  'granted  all  the  soyereignty  which  she  had  possessed  as  a  Statx 
oyer  this  territory,  and  consequently  the  right  to*  govern  by  the  appointment  of 
civil  officers,  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  municipal  regulations  of  every  description. 
This  would  necessarily  include  the  establishment  or  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

In  1*788,  and  before  the  purchase  of  French  Louisiana,  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution superseded  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  This  instrument  recognized  terri- 
tories, outside  of  the  limits  of  States,  as  the  common  property  and  possessions  of  all 
the  States,  and  it  gave  to  Congress  "  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States."* 

France,  in  1808,  ceded  to  the  United  States  her  right  of  soil  in  Louisiana,  and  a 
jurisdiction  subject  to  certain  conditions.    The  conditions  were  as  follows : 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Union  of 
the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages  and  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  they  shall  be  main- 
tained and  protected  in  the  free  ei\jo3rment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  reli- 
^on  which  they  profess.** 

By  the  *^  principles  of  the  federal  Constitution,*'  all  new  States  were  admitted 
on  terms  of  complete  equality  with  the  original  States  in  respect  to  their  own  inter- 
nal jurisdiction  and  sovereignty*  No  man  had  then,  or  has  since,  pretended  that 
Congress  has  the  constitutional  right  to  create,  prohibit,  or  abolish  slavery  in  any  of 
the  original  States.  And  by  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  8taie;s  formed  from  the  Northwestern  Territory  was 
terminated,  and  they  became  as  free  as  the  original  States  to  legislate  on  any  sub- 
ject, irrespective  of  any  conditions  imposed  on  them  in  the  Acts  for  their  organiza- 
tion. But  were  this  otherwise,  the  right  of  States  erected  elsewhere  to  enter  the 
Union  with  a  sovereignty  as  absolute  and  unshackled  as  that  of  the  original  States, 
was  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  case  of  French  Louisiana,  was  addi- 
tionally guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  cession. 

Having  thus  rapidly  sketched  an  outline  of  the  positions  which  we  believe  Hr. 
Jefferson  occupied  in  1784  and  in  181^21 — ^which  he  regarded  as  consistent  with 
each  other — we  leave  the  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Oongrese  of  the  present  sesBlon  [that  of  April  9].  entitled  *  An  Act  to  accept  the  eUinu  of  the  State  of 
Norw  Carolina  to  a  certain  dbtrict  of  toeeUm  territory.* "  And  Tenneisee  was  admitted  as  a  State 
Jane  Ist,  1796,  without  any  Interference  with,  the  original  condition  ezprcMedln  the  North  Carolina 
oession. 


I  Mt  diu  Sir: 
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PnuDorsu,  .Tchu  Iff,  IBM. 
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^^^^^^  Hit   [Hr.   JeSbrton'*]   philinthnip;  vita  actn&l  and  wtiTe.     It  ombraccd,   I 

^^^  ■'"fcdiere.  tho  whole  globo.    His  desire  wM  W  »ee  all  people  ptwapflrom  and  happy — 

oHpBopJM,  I  may  nxj.     He  dlcl  not  like  the  gommmtnl  of  EnpUmd ;  «u  careful  to 

separate  it  rrom  l\\e  p<^ople.     He  certainly  had  no  objection  to  Englishmec  as  guch ; 

on  the  contrary,  his  kind  feeUnga  towards  them  were  exhibited  with  frankness  and 

I  (Inceriijf.    I  norer  knew  him  cipreaa  a  hatred  towards  political  opponenia  of  dis- 

Itinction.  He  would  declare  what  he  canl^dcred  the  malign  influence  ihvy  vera 
exerting.  His  correspondence  and  excellent  feeling  to  the  last,  with  the  elder 
Adam!,  miScientlj  cihibited  that  diflcrenceB  in  political  eentiment  did  not  exclude 
a  warm  appreciation  of  the  roan. 

Tou  aak  me  what  where  bla  private  virtuea  that  appeared  conspicuous  to  all 
acquaintances T  ....  He  was  kind,  courteous,  hospitable  to  all;  sincerely 
attached  to  the  eiecUcnt  bmily  that  were  clustered  around  him :  lympatbiung 
with  them  in  their  pleasures,  deeply  distressed  in  their  afBiclions.  I  mentioned  to 
you  the  scene  I  witnessed  on  the  approaching  death  of  a  grand-daughter,  Urs.  Bank- 
bend.  I  knew  noliiing  of  any  priTate  vice  of  any  kind,  and  nerec  heard  from  him  ■ 
loose  or  indecorous  speech.  I  would  Bay  in  your  own  language,  that  he  waa  always 
in  my  observation  "  peculiarly  decorous,  modeit,  and  decent  in  all  things." 

As  to  hie  "  personal  cbaractenstics ;"  he  was  of  commanding  aspect,  dignified, 
and  would  have  hccn  striking  to  any  one  not  knowing  in  whose  preacnce  and  com- 
pany be  ws.a.  He  was,  as  I  before  remarlicd,  courteous.  His  expression — as  1 
recollect  it — was  pleasing,  InteQectual,  contemplallTe.  He  was  tall  and  thin — 
nothing,  as  far  u  I  recollect,  marked  about  the  head,  t  do  not  speak  phrtHologi- 
eallg,  the  renlta  of  my  obeerradtta  baving  shown,  that  do  satisfactory  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  Its  dtlaii*.  Of  the  ninute  eipresrioa  of  eyes,  mouth,  etc.,  I 
cannot  speak  well  from  recollection,  Irat  at  a  whole,  I  liked  his  conntenance  much. 

In  his  general  knowledge,  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  accurate  and  precise.  His 
examinations  of  any  subject  that  engaged  his  attention  for  the  time,  were  fhll.  I 
ttegtF  knew  him  loose  and  inaccurate ;  but  I  am  writing,  yon  know,  of  him  as  ha 
was  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  and  aner  a  lapse  of  upwards  of  thirty  jear», 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  give  my  coDciiudons  with  becoming  caution. 

As  a  University  officer,  he  wu  alw&ys  pleasant  to  transact  business  with,  waa 
loTariabiy  kind  and  rcspectfid,  but  bad  generally  Cbrmed  his  own  opinions  on  qoea- 
tions,  and  did  not  abandon  them  eamly.  The  Grat  regulations  of  the  Univeraity, 
which  were  m^nly,  I  ttelieve,  bis  work,  were  the  results  of  bis  reSecdons,  bat  did 
not  act  well ;  and  had  to  bo  abandoned — some  of  them,  I  know,  with  great  reluc- 
tance on  his  part.  He  had  a  gr«at  respect  for  men  of  science  and  letters,  and  was 
always  glad  to  do  them  honor ;  had  a  horror  of  superficial  knowledge,  as  seen  in  bis 
desire  to  get  the  best  informed  men  for  professors,  no  matter  from  what  country 
they  came ;  and  would  have  delighted  to  patronise  talent  and  learning  united  with 
worth  wherever  he  foond  it. 
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To  sum  up.  I  had  the  most  exalted  opinion  of  him.  I  believed  him  essentially 
a  philanthropist,  anxious  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number ;  a  distin- 
guished patriot,  whose  love  of  country  was  not  limited  by  any  considerations  of 
self;  who  was  eminently  virtuous,  with  fixed  and  honorable  principles  of  action  not 
to  be  tnunmelled  by  any  unworthy  considerations ;  and  whose  reputation  must  shine 
brighter  and  brighter,  as  he  is  more  and  more  justly  judged  and  estimated. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

_    ^  ROBLET  DimOLISOR. 

H.  &  RlHDALL,  ll<l. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph  to  Henry  8»  Randall, 

DxAB  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  committed  to  paper  my 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  they,  still  green  and  fresh  in  my  memory,  havo 
occurred  to  me.    I  was  thirty-four  years  old  when  he  died.    My  mother  was  his  el(lest 
and,  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  of  his  life,  his  only  child ;  she  lived  with  him  from 
her  birth  to  his  death,  except  in  his  absence  on  public  service,  at  Philadelphia  and 
Washington ;  having  lost  her  mother  at  ten  years  old,  she  was  his  inseparable  com- 
panion until  her  marriage ;  he  had  sought  to  supply  her  loss  with  all  the  watchful 
solicitude  of  a  mother^s  tenderness ;  her  children  were  to  him  as  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  having  lived  with  hun  from  their  infancy.    I  being  fifteen  years 
older  than  my  brothers,  the  duty  devolved  on  me  to  place  myself  in  the  breach  of 
his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  shield  him,  livifkg  and  dead,  from  their  practical 
effects.    He  never  failed  to  comply  with  a  pecuniary  engagement;  his  creditors  were 
all  paid.    It  was  unimportant  to  them  whether  they  were  paid  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  his  property,  or  the  sacrifices  and  toil  of  his  descendants.    I  was  more 
intimate  with  him  than  with  any  man  I  have  ever  known ;  his  character  invited  such 
intimacy— floft  and  feminine  in  his  affections  to  his  family,  he  entered  into  and 
sympathized  with  all  their  feelings,  winning  them  to  paths  of  virtue  by  the  soothing 
gentleness  of  his  manner.    His  private  apartments  were  open  to  me  at  all  times,  I 
saw  him  under  all  circumstances.    While  he  lived,  and  since,  I  have  reviewed  with 
severe  scrutiny  those  interviews,  and  I  must  say,  that  I  never  heard  from  him  the 
expression  of  one  thought,  feeling  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with  the  highest  moral 
standard,  or  the  purest  Christian  charity  in  its  most  enlarged  sense.    His  moral 
character  was  of  the  highest  order,  founded  upon  the  purest  and  sternest  models  of 
antiquity,  softened,  chastened  and  developed  by  the  influences  of  the  all-pervading 
benevolence  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ— which  he  had  intensely  and  admiringly 
studied.    As  a  proof  of  this,  he  left  two  codifications  of  the  morals  of  Jesus — one 
for  himself,  and  another  for  the  Indians;  the  first  of  which  I  now  possess-,  viz.,  a 
blank  volume,  red  morocco,  gilt,  lettered  on  the  back  "The  Morals  of  Jesus** — ^into 
which  he  pasted  extracts  in  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  English,  taken  textually  from 
the  four  Gospels,  and  so  arranged  that  he  could  run  his  eye  over  the  readings  of  the 
same  verse  in  four  languages.     The  boldness  and  self-confidence  of  his  mind 
was  the  best  guaranty  of  his  truthfulness — ^he  never  uttered  an  untruth  himself. 
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or  usei  duptlclt;,  and  he  contemned  It  In  otbera — no  md,  nilh  hiia,  coold  Buictilj 
fslstliooil, 

In  his  ctmtnnpUtiTc  memcnts,  his  mind  turned  Ur  religion,  vbich  be  stnfficd 
Ihorooghl^.  He  hnd  aivn  and  rend  maoh  of  the  abusea  «nd  pcrrerBioiis  of 
Chris (ijutitj ;  be  abhorn-d  Ihoae  abuaoa  and  their  authors,  and  denounced  tbem 
without  rea«rve.  Ho  was  regular  in  hia  atWnUanpo  on  church,  taking  his  pr»*e»- 
book  with  him.  He  drew  the  plan  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  CbarlottcsTillc — was 
one  of  (he  largcat  contributora  to  its  erection,  and  ceotiibulvd  regularly  to  the  sup- 
port of  )La  minister.  I  paid,  after  bis  death,  bis  Bubecription  of  |S00  to  the  eiecUon 
of  the  Presbyterian  ehurch  in  the  aanie  village.  A  gentleman  of  some  distindion 
caUing  on  him,  and  expreasiog  his  disbelief  in  the  truths  of  tbe  Bible,  bis  reply  was, 
"  Then,  Eir,  j<ni  have  studied  it  to  little  purpose."  Uc  was  guilty  of  no  profanity 
hlouotf,  and  did  not  tolerate  it  in  others— tie  detested  impiety,  and  his  fsTori(« 
qaolBtioQ  for  his  young  friends  as  a  biuig  for  their  oioral;,  was  the  it.  psalm  of 
Darid.  Ho  did  not  permit  cards  in  his  house — be  knew  no  gams  with  them.  Of 
h!a  peculiar  religious  Opinions,  bis  family  kuow  no  more  than  the  world.  If  asked 
by  one  of  them,  his  opinion  on  any  religious  subject,  bis  uoiform  rcplj  was,  that  it 
*u  a  subject  each  was  boimd  Co  study  assldnoualy  for  himself,  unbiased  by  the 
opinioDB  of  others — it  was  a  matter  solely  of  conscience;  after  thorough  invcstlg*- 
lion,  tbcy  were  responsible  for  the  righteousness,  but  not  the  rightfulness  of  their 
o[dmona ;  that  the  eipros?ion  of  bis  opinion  might  influence  theirs,  and  he  would  not 
gire  it!  Ho  held  it  lo  be  aa  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  to  attempt 
to  subject  tbe  opbiiooa  of  any  man  to  the  ordeal  of  public  j  udgmcnt ;  ho  noald  not 
Bubniit  to  It  in  hia  own  case,  nor  sanction  it  in  another — he  considered  that  religious 
opinions  should  be  judged  by  the  fruits  they  produced — if  Ihej  produced  good  men, 
Ihey  must  be  good.  My  mother  was  educated  in  a  convent— (hu  best  school  of 
the  day — In  Paris;  she  took  up  a  girlish  derare  to  join  the  Catholic  church,  and 
wrote  to  her  father  to  a.ik  his  permission.  He  called  for  her,  took  her  home,  and 
ylaced  her  in  the  gay  Bodety  of  the  court  of  Lotita  XTI.,  wbare  all  ncli  thonghtt 
qnickly  vaiiished.  His  calling  for  her  was  the  only  intimation  she  ever  had  of  tbe 
Koeipt  af  her  letter,  the  auttject  was  nerer  alluded  to  by  him. 

His  codification  of  the  Uorala  of  Jesus  was  not  known  to  his  family  before  his 
death,  and  they  learnt  fi^m  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  that  he  was  in  the  batrit 
«f  reading  nightly  from  it,  before  going  to  bed.  His  report  aa  Rector  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  Dniveraity  of  Virginia,  to  the  Legislature,  places  in  its  proper 
Tiew,  his  sense  of  tbe  importance  of  religious  iustmction. 

[Here  follows  (his  report  aa  givea  in  this  rolume,  commencing  at  page  46S.] 
His  family,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  saw  him  in  all  the  unguarded 
privacy  of  prirate  life,  belioTed  him  to  be  the  purest  of  men.  His  precepts  were 
those  of  truth  and  virtue.  "  fie  just,  be  true,  love  your  aeighbor  as  yourself,  and 
jonr  country  more  than  jourseif,"  were  among  his  favorite  maxima,  and  they  recog- 
nized in  him  a  truthful  exemplar  of  the  precepts  be  taugbL  He  »aid  he  had  left  the 
government  of  his  country  '■  with  hands  aa  clean  as  they  were  empty."  His  family 
circle  knew  that  with  calm  serenity  he  had  left  tbe  theatre  of  life,  with  a  conscienoe 
as  nnsuUied  as  bis  life  had  been  just  and  upright.  Tbe  beauty  of  his  character  was 
exhibited  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  where  he  delighted  to  Indulge  in  all  the  fervor 
and  delicacy  of  femimne  feeling.  Upon  his  death,  there  were  found  cuefnlly  pn- 
served  in  a  little  sanctum  sanctorum,  locks  of  hair  and  other  memorials  of  his  wife 
and  the  children  he  had  lost,  with  words  of  fotid  endearment  written  in  his  own  hand 
npon  the  envelopes  of  tbe  little  mementoes.    Before  he  hMt  hit  taste  for  the  vitdia, 
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« 
in  winter  eTenings,  he  would  play  on  it,  having  his  grandchildren  dajicing  around 
him.    In  summer  he  would  station  them  for  their  little  races  on  the  lawn — give  the 
signal  for  the  start — ^be  the  arbiter  of  the  contest,  and  award  the  prizes. 

His  manner  was  dignified,  reserred  with  strangers,  bnt  frank  and  cordial  with 
his  friends ;  his  conyersation  cheerful,  often  sportiTe,  and  illustrated  by  anecdotes. 
He  spoke  only  of  the  good  qualities  of  men,  which  induced  the  belief  that  he  knew 
little  of  them,  but  no  one  knew  them  better.  I  had  formed  this  opinion,  and  on 
hearing  him  speak  very  favoraUy  of  men  with  defects  known  to  myself,  stated  them 
to  him,  when  he  asked  if  I  supposed  he  had  not  obserred  them,  adding  others  not 
noted  by  me,  and  evincing  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  individual  charac- 
ter than  I  possessed,  observing,  "MJr  habit  is  to  speak  only  of  mcn*s  good 
qualities.*'  When  he  believed  that  either  men  or  measures  were  adverse  to  Repub- 
lican institutions,  he  spoke  of  them  with  open  and  unqualified  condemnation. 

Standing  himself  on  an  elevated  position,  from  his  talents,  education,  fortune 
and  political  station,  he  was  emphatically  the  friend  of  the  working-man.  On 
passing  the  home  of  a  neighbor  (Mr.  Jesse  Lewis),  a  blacksmith,  remarkable  for  his 
probity,  his  integrity  and  his  industry,  and  too  wise,  when  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
to  be  ashamed  to  work  at  the  trade  that  had  made  his  fortune,  he  often  remarked 
of  him,  "it  is  such  men  as  that  who  constitute  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  not 
millionaires.'^ 

He  never  indulged  in  controversial  conversation,  because  it  often  excited  un- 
pleasant feeling,  and  illustrated  its  inutility  by  the  anecdote  of  two  men  who  sat 
down  candidly  to  discuss  a  subject,  and  each  converted  the  other.  His  maxim  was, 
that  every  man  had  a  right  to  his  own  opinion  on  all  subjects,  and  others  were  bound 
to  respect  that  right ;  hence,  in  conversation,  if  any  one  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
differing  from  his  own,  he  made  no  reply,  but  changed  the  subject ;  he  believed 
men  could  always  find  subjects  enough  to  converse  on,  in  which  they  agreed  in 
opinion,  omitting  those  upon  which  they  differed ;  unreserved  and  candid  himself, 
he  was  a  listener,  encouraging  others  to  converse.  His  tact  in  the  management  of 
men  was  great;  he  inquiringly  followed  out  adverse  opinions  to  their  results, 
leaving  it  to  their  friends  to  not^  the  error  into  which  it  led  them,  taking  up  their 
doubts  as  important  suggestions,  never  permitting  a  person  to  place  himself  upon 
the  defensive,  or  if  he  did,  changing  the  subject,  so  as  not  to  fix  him  in  a  wrong 
opinion  by  controverting  it.  With  men  of  fertile  and  ingenious  minds,  fond  of  sug- 
gesting objections  to  propositions  stated,  he  would  sometimes  suggest  the  opposite 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  desired  them  to  come,  then  assent  to  the  force  of  their 
objections,  and  thus  lead  them  to  convert  themselves.  If  information  was  sought, 
he  gave  it  freely ;  if  doubts  were  suggested,  he  explained  them  without  reserve, 
never  objecting  to  the  scrutiny  or  canvass  of  his  own  opinions.  As  a  public  man, 
bis  friends  complained  that  he  spoke  too  freely,  communicating  more  than  they 
thought  prudent.  His  powers  of  conversation  were  great,  yet  he  always  turned  it 
to  subjects  most  familiar  to  those  with  whom  he  conversed,  whether  laborer, 
mechanic  or  other;  and  if  they  displayed  sound  judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  entered  the  information  they  gave,  under  appropriate  heads,  for  reference, 
embodying  thus  a  mass  of  facts  upon  the  practical  details  of  every-day  life.  His 
capacity  to  acquire  knowledge  was  of  the  highest  order;  his  application  intense 
and  untiring — ^his  system  and  arrangement  for  the  preservation  of,  and  reference  to 
the  sources  of  his  acquirements,  most  methodical  and  exact.  The  Hon.  Littleton 
Waller  Tazewell  told  me,  that  when  a  young  man,  his  father  being  in  the  Senate, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  Vice-President,  some  case  of  impeachment  coming  on,  he  was  sent 
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with  a  Dole  lo  Ur.  JefTerGon,  asking  some  roferonces  lo  nutliaritics  on  the  «□(>• 
jett.  Od  the  delivery  of  tlio  note,  he  took  a  nole-book  from  a  drawer  and  instanllj 
copied  the  references.  On  dvliTering  (hem  lo  Ma  father,  the  Utter  obncrved  ha 
believed  he  bad  sect  him  chapter  and  verao  for  CTerjlbing  wnllcn  od  the  snhject. 
Of  hia  volumiDOus  correspondence,  onibractDg  npwordfl  of  fortj  thonBiDd  Itiieia, 
wriKen  and  received,  and  the  private  sod  poblic  accounla  of  bU  whole  hfe,  he  could  in 
a  moment  la;  his  hand  on  an;  letter  or  receipt.  Shortlj'  after  his  death,  Ur.  Madiion 
expressed  Co  mo  the  opioion,  that  Mt.  JetTerson  would  be  found  to  be  the  most 
learned  man  that  bad  ever  devoted  bo  much  time  to  pnblic  life.  Be  was  economical, 
exact,  and  methodical  in  his  expenses  and  accounts.  The  account  books,  now  m  laj 
possession,  of  hifl  HoiCro  d'Hotel,  at  Paris  and  Washington,  thow  the  mloulest  delnili 
of  household  expenditure,  and  notes  and  figures  in  his  own  hand-wriling,  exhibit 
the  closest  personal  iDspeclion  bj  himself,  and  a  loonthlj  analysis  in  a  tabiilarized 
tOrta  of  the  expenditures  in  each  itccn.  His  own  namerons  account  books  nhow  the 
entPj  at  the  time.  Id  his  own  hand,  of  each  expenditure,  however  miDutc. 

nismnnncrswereof  that  polished  school  of  the  ColouUl  Govemmeal,  en  remark- 
able  in  its  daj— under  no  circumstances  vioUting  any  of  those  minor  conventiotml 
obeervanccs  which  constitute  tbo  well-bred  gentleman,  courteous  and  considerate  to 
all  persons.  On  riding  out  with  him,  when  a  lad,  we  met  a  negro  who  boifei)  to  m ; 
he  relumed  his  how,  I  did  not ;  turning  to  me  be  asked,  "  do  you  permit  a  negm  lo 
be  more  of  a  gentleman  than  jourseUT' 

There  was  a  little  emulation  endeavored  lo  be  excited  among  the  older  genllemea 
of  the  ncighttorhood,  in  their  gardening ;  and  he  who  had  peas  first,  announced  hii 
success  by  an  invitation  to  the  others  to  dino  with  him.  A  wealthy  neighbor,  with- 
out children,  and  foltd  of  horticulture,  generally  triumphed.  Mr.  JeOeison,  on  one 
oecaraon  had  them  Btst,  and  when  Us  family  reminded  him  that  it  was  his  right  l« 
invite  the  company,  he  replied  "  No,  say  nothing  aboat  it.  It  will  be  more  agree^k 
to  our  friend  to  think  Chat  he  never  falls."  In  his  person  he  wa.f  neat  io  the  ex- 
treme. In  curly  lifu,  his  dress,  equlpnge,  and  appoiittnieiiLi  ncrc  fuslidiou^iy  up- 
propt^te  to  his  rank.  As  be  grew  old,  although  preserving  his  extreme  neatness, 
his  dress  was  plainer,  and  he  was  more  indifferent  to  the  appearance  of  his  equipage. 
When  at  Paris,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  his  furniture,  table,  servants,  equip- 
age and  the  lo«l  ensemble  of  his  eslabllEhmcDt,  were  deemed  highly  appropriate  to  the 
position  he  held.  He  was  a  gcnllemao  everywiiere.  Ou  entering  the  Presidency, 
ho  determined  not  to  have  weekly  levees,  hke  his  predecessors,  and  so  announced. 
Bis  poliCieal  oppODCnts  delcrmiDed  that  he  should  continue  the  custom.  On  the  first 
levee  d.iy,  be  rode  out  at  his  usual  hour  of  one  o'clock,  returning  at  three,  nnd  on 
entering  tlic  President's  house,  booted,  whip  in  hand,  soiled  with  bis  ride,  found  him- 
self in  a  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fashionably  dressed  for  the  occasion.  He 
greeted  them  with  all  tbo  ease  and  courtesy  of  expected  guests  that  be  had  been 
prepared  to  receive,  exhibiting  not  the  elightest  indication  of  annoyance.  They 
never  ag^n  tried  the  eiperimenC.  At  home,  he  desired  to  live  like  his  neighbors, 
in  the  plain  hospitahty  of  a  Virginia  gentleman.  It  was  a  source  of  continued  and 
deep  regret  to  him,  that  the  number  of  strangers  who  visited  him,  kept  Lis  neigh- 
bors from  him  ;  he  said,  "  he  had  to  exchange  the  society  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors for  those  whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  never  expected  lo  see  again." 

Ur.  Jefferson's  hair,  when  young,  was  of  a  reddish  cast,  sandy  as  he  advanced  in 
years — his  eye,  hazel — dying  in  his  84tb  year,  he  had  not  lost  a  tooth,  or  had  one 
defective;  bis  skm,  thin,  peehng  from  his  face  on  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  giving 
it  a  lettered  appearance ;  the  superficial  veins  so  we^,  as  upon  the  slightest  blow, 
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to  cause  extensive  suffusions  of  blood,  in  early  life,  upon  standing  to  write  for  any 
length  of  time,  bursting  beneath  the  skin :  it,  however,  gave  him  no  inconvcDience. 
His  countenance  was  mild  and  benignant,  and  attractive  to  strangers.  While  Presi- 
dent, returning  on  horseback  from  court,  with  company  whom  he  had  invited  to 
dinner,  and  who  were,  all  but  one  or  two,  riding  ahead  of  him,  on  reaching  a  stream 
over  which  there  was  no  bridge,  a  man  asked  him  to  take  him  up  behind  and  carry 
him  over.  The  gentlemen  in  the  rear  coming  up  just  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had  put  him 
down  and  rode  on,  asked  the  man  how  it  happened  that  he  had  permitted  the  others 
to  pass  without  asking  them?  He  replied,  '*From  their  looks  I  did  not  like  to  ask 
them — the  old  gentleman  looked  as  if  he  would  do  it,  and  I  asked  him.*'  He  was 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  ridden  behind  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Jefferson's  stature  was  commanding,  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
height,  well  formed,  indicating  strength,  activity,  and  robust  health ;  his  carriage, 
erect ;  step  firm  and  elastic,  which  he  preserved  to  his  death ;  his  temper,  naturally 
strong,  under  perfect  control — his  courage,  cool  and  impassive — ^no  one  ever  knew 
him  exhibit  trepidation — ^his  mOral  courage  of  the  highest  order — his  will,  firm  and 
inflexible — it  was  remarked  of  him  that  he  never  abandoned  a  plan,  a  principle,  or  a 
friend.  A  bold  and  fearless  rider,  you  saw  at  a  glance,  from  his  easy  and  confident 
seat,  that  he  was  master  of  his  horse,  which  was  usually  the  fine  blood  horse  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  only  impatience  of  temper  he  ever  exhibited,  was  with  his  horse,  which 
he  subdued  to  his  wiU  by  a  fearless  application  of  the  whip,  on  the  slightest  manifesta- 
tion of  restivencss.  He  retained  to  the  last  his  fondness  for  riding  on  horseback  ;  he 
rode  within  three  weeks  of  his  death,  when  from  disease,  debility  and  age,  he 
mounted  with  difficulty.  He  rode  with  confidence,  and  never  permitted  a  servant 
to  accompany  him ;  he  was  fond  of  solitary  rides  and  musing,  and  said  that  tlie  pre- 
sence of  a  servant  annoyed  him.  He  held  in  little  esteem  the  education  that  made 
men  ignorant  and  helpless  as  to  the  common  necessities  of  life ;  and  he  exemplified 
it  by  an  incident  which  occurred  to  a  young  gentleman  returned  from  Europe,  where 
he  had  been  educated.  On  riding  out  with  his  companions,  the  strap  of  his  girth 
broke,  at  the  hole  of  the  buckle ;  and  they,  perceiving  it  an  accident  easily  remedied, 
rode  on  and  lcf\  him.  A  plain  man  coming  up  and  seeing  that  his  horse  had  made 
a  circular  path  in  the  road  in  his  impatience  to  get  on,  asked  if  he  could  aid  him  ? 
**  Oh,  sir,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  if  you  could  only  assist  me  to  get  it  up  to  the 
next  hole."  "  Suppose  you  let  it  out  a  hole  or  two  on  the  other  side,"  said  the 
man. 

Uis  habits  were  regular  and  systematic.  Ho  was  a  miser  of  his  time,  rose 
always  at  dawn,  wrote  and  read  until  breakfast,  breakfasted  early,  and  "dined  from 
three  to  four — after  breakfast  read  for  half  an  hour  in  his  public  rooms  or  portico, 
in  summer — visited  his  garden  and  workshops — returned  to  his  writing  and  reading 
till  one,  when  he  rode  on  horseback  to  three  or  half  past — dined,  and  gave  the 
evening  to  his  family  and  company — retired  at  nine,  and  to  bed  from  ten  to  eleven. 
He  said  in  his  last  illness,  that  the  sun  had  not  caught  him  in  bed  for  fifty  years. 
He  always  made  his  own  fire.  He  drank  water  but  once  a  day,  a  single  glass,  when 
he  returned  from  his  ride.  He  ate  heartily,  and  much  vegetable  food,  preferring 
French  cookery,  because  it  made  the  meats  more  tender.  He  never  drank  ardent 
spirits  or  strong  wines — such  was  his  aversion  to  ardent  spirits  that  when,  in  his 
last  illness,  his  physician  desired  him  to  use  brandy  as  an  astringent,  ho  could  not 
induce  him  to  take  it  strong  enough. 

He  inherited  from  his  father  1,900  acres  of  land,  and  some  negroes.  He  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law  soon  after  he  came  of  age.    When  he  iiarried,  in  his 
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7%e  Albemarle  Hfiol'ttionA  rindieaiing  Mr.  Jeff er ton  from  PottkwnoHM  Slanders, 

A  dl«ittngiii.sbc<]  clcrgjiDan  of  the  Episcopal  Charcb  visited  Giariottesrille,  in  the 
iiprin^  of  1 S40,  and  circumflUnces  threw  him  among  the  coterie,  named  in  the  text. 
•0  hoftiilo  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 

He  heard  all  the  exploded  tales  of  a  life-time,  brought  out  fresh — ^reaffirmed 

*'told  with  a  cinimstance^  against  the  latter.  Accordingly,  in  a  letter  which 
na-f  publifthed  in  the  Episcopal  Recorder,  in  Philadelphia,  he  stated,  in  substance, 
thfit  he  found  Mr.  Jefferson's  character  was  held  in  aversion  in  the  neighborhood 
M:  which  he  lived  and  died — that  he  there  heard  more  against  it  than  he  had  ever 
li'-ard  before. 

This  publication  found  its  way  back  to  Charlottesville.  The  editor  of  the  Whig 
p;if)er  (oppoiied  to  the  party  with  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  acted  in  polities)  called 
J»u^plic  attention  to  it,  and  we  think  it  was  he  who  first  suggested  that  a  meeting  of 
tho  citi7.cnH  of  the  county  be  held  on  the  subject  The  proposal  at  once  met  favor. 
TiiC  high-minded  men  of  the  Whig  party  felt  that  it  was  time  to  vindicate  their 
T'urty,  their  county,  and  themselves  from  all  suspicion  of  countenancing  assaults 
on  Mr.  Jefferson's  memory,  which,  however  easily  disproved,  and  contemptible  where 
tlii'V  were  made,  acquired  a  degree  of  importance  in  other  places,  because  they  pur- 
ported to  have  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  former  neighbors.    And  it  is  for 
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the  Utter  reason  solelj,  that  we  refer  to  these  petty  aggressions,  and  the  rebuke 
they  called  forth. 

The  proposed  meeting  was  held  on  the  18th  of  July,  1840.  Much  feeling  was 
manifested — the  Whig  gentlemen  of  the  county  taking  the  lead  in  the  proceeding^. 
It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  to  report  thereat  the  sense  of  the  county  on  the  attacks  made  on  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  committee  comprised  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  of  Albemarle — Pleading 
and  eminent  men  in  different  religious  sects — persons  who  had  held  important 
offices,  and  who  were  known  throughout  the  State,  and,  in  some  instances,  through- 
out a  much  wider  sphere,  as  ciTilians  and  politicians. 

They  were  William  C.  Rives,  Lucian  Minor,  Thomas  Wood,  Thomas  W.  Maury, 
Richmond  Terrell,  Isaac  A.  Ck>les,  John  T.  Brown,  John  H.  Craven,  John  Timber, 
lake,  Robert  H.  Carter,  Allan  W.  Magruder,  Gen.  William  F.  Gordon,  Col.  Nimrod 
Bramhara,  Charles  J.  Merriwether,  CoL  Thomas  Durrett,  Walter  Coles,  Reuben 
Maury,  Col  George  W.  Einsolving,  Thomas  H.  Brown,  Richard  Gamble,  and  Alonzo 
Gooch. 

The  proceedings  of  the  adjourned  meeting  were  thus  contemporaneously  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  its  officers': 

"  At  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  people  of  Albemarle,  at  their  Court  House 
in  Charlottesville,  on  the  8d  of  August,  1840  (being  court-day),  held  pursuant  to 
the  call  made  by  a  preliminary  meeting  of  July  18th,  in  order  to  consider  a  recent 
publication  in  the  (Philadelphia)  Episcopal  Recorder,  reflecting  upon  Thomas 
Jefferson : 

"  The  assembly  was  called  to  order  by  Gen.  Wm.  F.  Gordon,  who  briefly  recited 
the  wrong  done  by  the  aforementioned  publication  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  to  the  people  of  his  county,  in  ascribing  to  them  feelings  utterly  at  war  with 
the  reverence  which  they  cherish  for  him,  and  suggested  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  vindication  that  became  them.  Then,  on  the  motion  of  Gen.  Gordon,  Col. 
Bramham  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Lucian  Minor  appointed  Secretary. 

**Mr.  William  C.  Rives,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  21,  appointed  at  the 
preliminary  meeting,  then  reported  the  following  preamble  and  resolution,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting,  viz. : 

**  The  citizens  of  Albemarle,  here  assembled,  have  seen  with  deep  and  painful 
regret,  certain  strictures  on  the  character  and  memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  contained 

in  a  letter  of  the  Reverend ,  written  from  Charlottesville,  under  date  of  the 

27th  May  last,  and  published  in  the  Episcopal  Recorder  of  the  ISth  June.  Having 
been  made  parties,  in  some  sort,  to  this  posthumous  disparagement  of  their  illustri- 
ous countryman  by  the  ascription  of  sentiments  of  peculiar  ^  aversion  and  want  of 
respect  for  his  name,  to  the  very  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived  and  died,*  and 
where  the  writer  alleges  he  found  his  character  worse  than  even  he,  with  the  most 
unfavorable  prepossessions,  ever  conceived  it  to  be — they  feel  themselves  called  on 
by  a  solemn  duty  to  the  dead,  to  disavow  for  themselves  all  privity  or  participation  in 
the  sentiments  here  imputed.  If  Mr.  Jefferson,  like  other  men  who  have  passed 
through  long  and  busy  lives,  should  have  had  the  misfortune  to  create  some  indivi- 
dual enmities,  it  was  hoped  that  even  these  had  long  since  been  silenced  and  dis- 
armed at  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  tomb.  But  that  there  ever  was,  among  the 
great  body  of  his  neighbors  and  countymen,  any  other  sentiment  towards  him 
than  one  of  professed  gratitude  for  his  services  to  the  cause  of  American  freedom 
of  an  admiration  (in  which  the  whole  world  partook),  of  his  character  as  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  sagacious  champions  of  human  rights,  and  of  cordial  respect  for 
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him  in  the  ceintions  of  social  life — no  one,  it  ia  beliered,  nlin  hu  Iiad  in  oppor- 
tunily  of  peraonallj  knowing  tha  true  stale  of  ihe  facts,  will  venture  to  tsaett. 

'•  Hialory,  indeed,  has  preserved  ku  cuiphalic  ind  touching  teatimony  borne  to  his 
merila,  in  those  respecta,  by  the  bodj  of  hia  counlyiucn,  Ihirtj-one  ye«ra  ago,  in 
their  addrcH  of  welcome  to  him  oa  bis  relam  among  tliom,  after  hia  retirement 
fcom  the  PTcaidcncf.  Who,  among  na,  can  have  forgotten  the  eloquent  and  affect- 
ing appeal  he  then  made,  with  the  ercctness  of  conscious  integrity,  to  the  'Iriiri 
ef  tht  tidtiajrv' — those  who  had  been  'the  cyc-williesaea  and  obserrera'  of  hij 
daily  life  I  'Of  you,  my  neighbors,'  he  said,  'I  niBy  mk  in  llie  fnce  of  the  world' 
— whose  01  have  I  taken,  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  Whom  hare  I  oppreBsc<l,  or 
from  whose  hand  hare  I  reeeivcd  a  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith  V  The  same 
testimony,  which  the  people  of  Albemarle  then  aeilousty  liurc  to  the  liriog  citi2«n 
and  Btnleaman,  we  their  desceudunla  and  ruece^sora,  this  duy  fed  ourselves  solemnly 
impelled  by  our  duly  to  tho  dead,  to  reiterate  and  renew. 

"In  vindicating  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jcfferaon  from  the  injurioua  representatioas 
above  referred  to  (representations  originating,  as  we  hope,  in  aninteational  error 

on  the  part  of  Dr. ),  we  are  not  to  be  considered  as  either  justifying  or  crili- 

cisiiig  the  ojiinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  our  holy  religion,  with  whose 
promises  and  precepts  a  faith,  sacredly  cherished,  has  indtsaolnbly  united  the  dcu- 
est  hopes  and  interests  of  many  of  ns.  But  this  consideration  does  not,  in  our 
Tiev,  cancel  the  obligations  of  truth  and  candor,  nor  should  it  withhold  the  award 
of  diaurimlnati re  justice  lo  a  great  puhlio  benefactar  end  patriot,  who  lived  and  died 
■uong  us,  and  with  the  monumenta  of  whoae  useful  labors  the  history  and  archives 
of  tho  nation,  Ihe  Statute-book  of  Virginia,  and  the  very  face  of  our  land,  and 
tspeeiolly  our  own  portion  of  it,  are  profnaety  covered  over. 

"  Jieioleid,  therefore,  that  the  foregoing  declaration  be  adopted  as  an  expression 
of  (he  aen.^e  of  this  meeting,  on  the  occasion  which  has  brought  ns  together ;  and 
that  copies  of  it,  together  with  this  resolution,  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the 
Priaiclenl  and  Sficretary  of  the  meeting,  he  furnislieJ  for  piiblicitiou  to  the  ttcwa- 
ptperB  printed  In  this  place,  and  In  the  City  of  Kchmond. 

"  Attest, 

*'  K  Bba¥BiH,  Chairman. 
"LsciiM  MisoB,  S«r((iirj." 

We  have  atruck  out  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  letter  published  in  the  E[us- 
copal  Recorder,  wherever  it  occurs  in  these  proceedings.  He  acted  in  perfect  good 
faith  in  (he  first  instance,  and  has  in  the  spirit  of  a  ChrislioD  and  a  gentleman 
voluntarily  and  frankly  made  ample  retraction  and  reparation  for  all  xninteulional 
error.  Hia  name  is  by  far  loo  congpicuoua  lo  be  concealed  from  those  who  desire 
lo  trace  it  out;  but  we  at  least  will  not  aid  to  place  it  before  the  world  in  what  we 
regard  aa  purely  an  advenlitious  aud  disagreeable  connection. 

The  reverend  gentleman  placed  in  our  hands  the  following  paper ; 

To    HeNRV    S.  RiMDlLL. 

"In  any  reference  which  you  may  make  in  your  memoir  of  Mr,  Jefferson  to  cer- 
tain resoiuliooi  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  in  1S40,  occa- 
sioned by  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  me  in  Ihe  Episcopal  Recorder  In  PbiUi' 
dclphia,  permit  me  also  to  say  : 

"That  in  that  letter  I  atated  only  the  fact  of  my  having  heard  in  Charlottes- 
Tille  assertiona  more  derogatory  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson  than  I  bad  ever 
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beard  before ;  I  did  not  repeat  those  assertions,  nor  express  any  judgment  of  their 
truth — I  did  suppose  them  to  be  true,  however,  and  therefore  made  no  reserve 
in  referring  to  them.  I  have  since  become  couTinced  that  they  wore  not  true. 
And  I  must  now  consider  it  my  duty  to  express  my  regret  that  I  was  led  in 
any  way  to  refer  to  them  in  a  public  communication,  and  to  withdraw  all  responsi* 
bility  for  their  future  propagation,  believing  them  now  to  be  unfounded  imputa- 
tions upon  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson.** 


APPENDIX  NO.  XXXVra.— Vol.  HI.,  p.  665. 
Ccrrection  in  ugard  to  Patrick  H$nir\fi  odion  on  th$  pieMtion  of  Independena, 

Partly  from  a  letter  addressed  by  General  Charlts  Lee  to  Mr.  Henry,  and  partly 
from  an  omission,  which  could  not  have  been  expected,  in  WirCs  Life  of  Henry 
(to  say  nothing  of  other  earlier  historical  productions),  we  were  led  into  the  error 
which  is  corrected  below  by  one  of  the  most  candid  and  accurate  historical  investi- 
gators and  critics  of  our  country.  We  need  not  say  with  what  deep  gratification 
we  insert  the  correction. 

NoaroLX,  Ta.,  January  16, 186S. 
Mt  diar  Sir  :  I  have  read  the  first  volume  of  your  Life  of  Jefferson  with  the 
deepest  interest,  but  I  would  not  have  troubled  you  with  a  letter  until  I  had  read  the 
forthcoming  volumes,  had  I  not  seen  an  error  into  which  you  had  fallen  respecting 
Patrick  Henry,  which  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  correct.  You  speak  of  the  back- 
wardness of  Henry  in  sustaining  the  measure  of  Independence  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention of  May,  1776.  Tou  allude  to  the  subject  on  three  several  occasions,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  I  will  quote  your  words.  You  say,  rather  doubtingly 
(vol.  i.  p.  128),  "  Would  Wirt  have  claimed  for  Henry  such  a  remarkable  prescience 
in  regard  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had  he  known  that  a  letter  would  one 
day  see  the  light,  which  seems  to  conclusively  show  that  Mr.  Henry  actually  hed- 
tated  a  little  in  regard  to  making  that  declaration  when  it  was  finally  proposed  ?** 
This  is  an  interrogative,  but  demands  an  answer  unfavorable  to  Henry.  But,  in  a 
note  on  the  page  quoted  above,  you  say :  **  As  Mr.  Henry  did  not  oppose  the  reso- 
lution of  independence  in  the  Convention,  he  probably  did  not  allow  the  views 
expressed  to  General  Lee  to  become  public.  But  this,  perhaps,  explains  why,  on 
this  occasion  of  occasionSy  Henry*8  *  supernatural  voice*  was  not  heard.**  And 
again,  on  page  141,  you  observe :  **  It  might  or  might  not  have  been  foreseen  that 
the  *  supernatural  voice  *  of  the  old  popular  leader  in  the  Convention  (Henry)  would 
remain  silent.'*  You  cite  as  your  authority  the  letter  of  Gen.  Charles  Lee  to 
Patrick  Henry  (Am.  Archives,  Fifth  Series,  vol  L,  96),  dated  May  7,  1776,  in 
which  Lee  states  the  objections  to  an  immediate  declaration  made  by  Henry  in  con- 
versation the  day  before,  and  endeavors  to  refute  them.  With  this  letter  I  have 
been  familiar  since  its  publication,  and  I  readily  see  how  well  adapted  it  is  to  lead : 
astray.  Yet,  it  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  authorize  the  assertion,  or  even  an. 
innttendoy  that  Henry  was  silent  when  the  proposition  of  independence  was  about : 
to  be  decided  by  the  Virginia  Convention,    The  statements  of  Lee  in  their  utmost . 
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cxtttit,  menlj  Aow  tliai«^  dai^  htfim  tlia  wohttoa  of  fniiwpimiiiiw 
adopted  by  the  bodj,  Homy  had  in  priTate  ooBTena^loB  with  Lee  vaegpA 
raents  againat  an  immediate  dedaratSon,  **befoio  the  polae  of  Vhuiee  and  Spain 
waa  lelC.**  Hemy  well  knew  the  abiUtj  of  Lee  and  Ua  &nKillniit]r  with  Ibrriga 
toploa,  and,  following  hia  old  and  fafldUar  habit  of  gathering  latelBgeBee^  nq^ 
Toiy  natorally  urge  oljeetiona  derived  from  tiM  temper  of  foreign  poiwen  in  ordv 
to  elicit  the  Tiewa  and  opiniona  of  Lee.  Striedy  apeaking,  then,  tiUa  letter  of  the 
7th  of  May,  referring  whofly  to  a  oonToraation  hdd  on  tiie  rizth,  ean  pit»Te  nothing 
eofw/wttWy  eoncendng  what  one  of  the  partiea  aetoalfy  aidd  or  did  eight  dnya  later 
in  a  pnblie  body. 

But,  fortonatdy,  we  are  not  left  to  mere  inferenoea  from  the  letter  of  Gen.  Lee 
on  thia  anligect    We  have  direct  and  poaittre  teetimony  to  prore  that  Henry,  ao 
&r  from  being  neutral  or  rilent  when  the  reaolntion  inatmeting  the  ddegatce  of 
Virginia  in  Congreaa  to  propoae  independence  waa  diaenaaed  and  decided  hi  the  Con> 
Tention,  he  waa  ita  boldeat  and  moat  doqnent  adrocate  on  the  floor.     Wo  knew 
from  the  expreaa  declaration  of  a  member  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  filghta  and  the  firat  conatitntion  of  Tliginia,  and  who  wma,  at  one 
time  certainly,  a  mortal  enem/of  Henry,  that  the  reaofaition  of  independence  waa 
drawn  by  Pendleton,  waa  olfered  in  comndttee  by  Gen.  Ndaon,  and  was  "iffwtainfd 
againat  aU  oppoaition  by  Henry  with  that  aboond^  energy  and  doqnence  of  whldi 
he  waa  a  master,"  and  to  which  no  writer  baa  done  more  ample  Justice  than  yooradC 
Such  waa  the  testimony  of  Edrnnnd  Banddph,  uttered  four  yeara  after  the  death  of 
Henry,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Ddegatea  in  Bichmond,  over  the  corpse  of  Pen- 
dleton.   (Vfaginia  Gasette,  Nor.  2d,  1808,  in  the  library  of  Yirginia.) 

I  cannot  blame  you  for  not  knowing  the  contente  of  an  old  newsp^ter  pnbliriied 

more  than  half  a  century  ago,  of  which  but  a  aingle  copy  ia  in  existence;  and  when 

I  saw  the  error  into  which  you  had  been  led  by  the  letter  of  Lee,  I  knew  that  no 

man  living  would  more  cordially  desire  to  exonerate  the  memoiy  of  Henry  dnn 

yourself.    With  great  respect, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

Hugh  B.  Grigsbt. 
Hnmr  8.  Rivdaxx,  Ei^ 


An  incident  eonnecUd  with  the  DeclaraHon  of  Independence, 

Some  of  the  old  painters  were  fond  of  introducing  a  homely  or  even  a  grotesque 
minor  accessory  into  their  stateliest  pictures.  Here  is  something  of  the  kind  with- 
out borrowing  from  imagination.  The  following  is  from  a  letter  to  us  from  a  facii- 
liar  visitor  at  Monticello,  General  J.  Spear  Smith,  of  Maryland : ' 

"  Whilst  the  question  of  Independence  was  before  Congress,  it  had  its  meetings 
near  a  livery  stable.  The  members  wore  short  breeches  and  silk  stockings,  and 
with  handkerchief  in  hand,  they  were  diligently  employed  in  lashing  the  flies  from 
their  legs.  So  very  vexatious  was  this  annoyance,  and  to  so  great  an  impatience 
did  it  arouse  the  sufferers,  that  it  hastened,  if  it  did  not  aid,  in  inducing  them  to 
promptly  affix  their  signatures  to  the  great  document,  which  gave  birth  to  an  empire 
republic. 

"  This  anecdote  I  had  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  Monticello,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  it 

>  Son  of  Mr.  Jefferson*!  life-long  Mend,  General  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland. 
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very  mnoh,  as  well  as  to  give  great  credit  to  the  influence  of  the  flies.  He  told  it 
with  mv(bh  glee,  and  seemed  to  retain  a  rivid  recollection  of  the  severity  of  an 
attack,  from  which  the  only  relief  was  signing  the  paper,  and  flying  from  the 


scene. 


)t 


Jeffer90fC»  Utter$  to  ThcmoM  Mann  Eandolph  <u  y.  R. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  623,  an  extract  is  given  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  N.  R., 
and  it  is  mentioned  in  a  note  that  **  these  initials  occur  here  and  again,  where  it 
would  seem  that  the  letters  must  have  been  addressed  to  his  son-in-law,  Colonel 
T.  M.  Randolph.**  Their  second  occurrence  is  in  same  volume,  p.  601,  and  it  is 
there  suggested  or  intimated  in  a  note  that  the  **  fictitious  direction  "  may  have 
been  intended  to  guard  against  the  suspected  infidelities  of  the  post. 

We  since  learn  that  the  letters  were,  as  we  supposed,  written  to  Randolph,  but 
that  the  direction  was  not  **  fictitious,**  as  would  appear  in  the  Congress  edition, 
where  the  letters  only  appear.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  writing  his  soa-in-law*s  initials, 
habitually  combined  them  into  an  abbreviated  character,  which  was  mistaken 
for  N.  R. 
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Adams,  John,  his  description  of  Jeffer- 
son's first  appearance  in  Congress, 
VoL  L  113 ;  he  describes  Jefferson's 
character  as  a  member,  1 14 ;  his  yiews 
on  reconciliation  with  Enghind,  128- 
127 ;  his  statements  in  regard  to  prer 
paration  of  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 165,  166;  he  is  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Declaration,  179;  his 
speeches  thereon,  180;  his  oratory, 
181;  compared  with  Franklin,  183; 
his  inaccuracy  in  statement,  166;  he 
questionfl  originalitT  of  Declaration, 
186 ;  his  unlucky  claim,  187-189 ;  in- 
equalities of  his  character,  187 :  he  is 
with  Jefferson  in  France,  418;  their 
personal  relations,  182,  186 ;  he  invites 
Jefferson  to  London,  444;  negotia- 
tions, 445 ;  his  description  of  his  recep- 
tion by  public  personages  in  England, 
446,  447;  with  Jefferson  visits  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Worcester,  etc.,  449, 
450;  Jeffersons  private  opinion  of  him, 
464;  Jefferson's  letter  to  him  on  he- 
reditary officers,  486 ;  his  comparisons 
between  monarchical  and  popular  gov- 
ernment, 587 ;  he  is  consulted  by 
Washington  on  allowing  Lord  Dor- 
chester's passage,  and  his  answer,  621 ; 
Jefferson  to,  explaining  his  note  to 
J.  B.  Smith,  VoL  IL  4;  Adams's 
reply,  5,  6 ;  his  defence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitutions,  and  discourses  on 
Davila,  7,  8;  he  is  reelected  Vice- 
President,  102;  Jefferson  to,  228; 
assigns  reasons  for  the  refusals  to 
enter  Washington's  Cabinet,  247 ;  his 
views  of  English  feelings  towards  U.  S., 
261 ;  his  letter  to  Gerry  on  Monroe's 
recall  and  conduct,  283,  284 ;  is  a  can- 
didate for  Presidency  in  1796,  811 ;  his 


election,  315;  Jefferson  willing  to  form 
a  coalition  with  hun,  820-328;  his 
political  views,  820-328 ;  his  jealousy 
of  Hamilton,  828,  824;  his  account  of 
his  interview  with  Jefferson,  824,  825 ; 
his  inclination  to  coalesce  with  the 
Republicans,  8.25-828;  jealousies  of 
him  entertained  by  the  Federal  leaders, 
827 ;  declares  the  result  of  Presiden- 
tial election  in  Senate,  882;  proposes 
to  tend  Jefferson  or  Madison  minister 
to  France,  884,  887 ;  his  inauguration 
as  President,  836;  his  speech,  336, 
887  :  his  feelings  towards  France  and 
England,  343;  his  critical  period  of 
entering  office,  843,  844;  danger  of 
dismissmg  the  existing  Cabinet,  844; 
character  of  his  Cabinet,  844,  345 ;  ex- 
cited by  Cabinet  against  France  and 
Jefferson,  346,  347 ;  his  vanity  in- 
flamed, 348 ;  France  dismisses  Monroe 
with  distinction,  and  refuses  to  receive 
Pinckney,  849 ;  President  convenes  a 
special  session  of  Congress,  349 ;  his 
warlike  speech,  849,  850;  addresses 
of  the  houses,  850;  action  of  Congress, 
851,  852;  his  views  on  an  English 
alliance,  881 ;  on  the  **  treachery  of 
the  common  people,". 381 ;  his  message 
to  Congress,  881 ;  consults  his  Cabinet 
on  declaring  war  against  France,  etc., 
881 ;  warlike  message,  382 ;  Congress 
on  fire,  382 ;  Sprigg  s  resolutions,  883 ; 
the  XYZ  dispatches,  384-387;  effect 
on  public  mind,  387,  388;  war  mea- 
sures in  Congress,  888;  aliens  take 
flight,  388 ;  war  addresses  pour  upon 
the  President,  and  his  replies,  389; 
terrorism,  889;  insults  of  England, 
890,  391 ;  rumors  of  a  French  invasion, 
891;  Marshall's  return,  and  new  war 
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message  agaioit  France,  898 ;  bOls 
passed  by  C^ongreai,  898,  894;  quad 
war,  894 ;  legisudon  against  *' interior 
foes,**  894 ;  term  of  natnralization  ex- 
tended, 894;  the  alien  laws  passed, 
894,  895 ;  the  sedition  law,  895,  89« ; 
Lloyd^s  treason  bill,  897;  the  **  black 
cockade,''  897,  898;  President's  incon- 
sistency in  regard  to  execution  of 
aUen  laws,  415 ;  the  number  of  aliens 
ordered  away,  415 ;  nominates  Wash- 
inffton  Lieutenant-general,  481;  •p- 
pomts  the  general  officers,  482 ;  thdr 
respectire  rank  changed  by  an  intrigue 
in  the  Cabinet,  428 ;  Ptesldenfc's  mor- 
tification, 428;  nominates  his  son-in- 
law  by  Washington's  wishes,  428: 
nomination  defe^ed  by  the  offloiai 
treachery  of  ^ckering,  424 ;  effect  of 
French  oyertures  on  President,  480, 
481 ;  consults  his  Cabinet  on  dedaring 
war  or  sen^Ung  a  new  commission, 
481,  482;  the  message  drafted  for  him 
by  **  military  condaTe,"  482 ;  he  keeps 
a  door  open  for  adjustment,  482 ;  ms 
secret  views  In  reg^tfd  to  pOTlsional 
army  and  an  invasion,  482;  toe  Miranda 
project,  485,  €t  mq, ;  Miranda  to  the 
Prudent,  441,  442;  popular  appre- 
hensions of  proTisional  vmy,  444*447 ; 
ezclurion  of  RepubUosn  officers,*446 ; 
President's  equirocal  speech  at  the 
opening  of  Congress.  455,  456;  Senate 
'*  hint  Logan"  to  him,  and  his  reply, 
457,  458 ;  his  conduct  on  restoration 
of  the  Retaliation  by  the  French,  and 
the  impressment  of  seamen  from  the 
U.  S.  ploop  of  war  Baltimore,  476; 
nominates  a  minister  to  France,  477 ; 
the  Federal  leaders  "  gravelled,"  477  ; 
they  drive  the  President  to  substitute 
a  commission,  478 ;  his  inconsistency 
in  respect  to  France,  483-486;  his 
conflicting  statements  in  regard  to 
Logan,  485 ;  the  consequences  of  his 
vacillation,  486,  487 ;  the  excuses  for 
his  conduct,  487  et  aeg. ;  his  misjudged 
courflc  towards  Washington,  488-490 ; 
his  contradictory  comments  on  Bar- 
low's  conduct,  491 ;  consults  Cabinet 
on  instructions  to  be  given  to  envoys 
to  France,  495 ;  delay  of  six  months 
in  preparation  of  instructions,  496 ; 
Cabinet  urge  him  to  suspend  the  mis- 
sion, 496,  498 ;  motives  of  the  Cabinet 
therein,  496-500;  the  struggle  be- 
tween them  and  the  President,  498, 
499 ;  the  instructions  completed,  and 
envoys  directed  to  embark,  499 ;  the 
charge  that  he  entrapped  his  Cabinet, 
499 ;  result  of  the  mission,  501 ;  the 
President's  duress,  501 ;  touches  of  the 


dwarf;  5(y2-5M;  MaiP  inwurrectkwi, 
604,  505;  he  pardoni  Mes  agalBit 
adviee  of  his  Gabinet,  506;  condntl 
of  the  troops,  606;  CongreH  meet^ 
611 ;  Presldettt's  ^eisch,  611,  6U;  he 
is  renominated  for  Preridenej,  688; 
reasons  for  a  portion  of  his  jNuiy  wUi- 
Ing  his  defeat,  688,  640;  fate  r^oetion 
of  Miranda's  proposal,  688,  589;  Us 
feeUngs  towards  Hamfltoii,  689;  pro- 
gress of  the  Preddential  deetim,  644 
H  mq.;  he  If  dJsembarriBssd  by  Ae 
reeuh  in  Hew  York,  644;  NBOfCi 
McHenry  and  Pickering  from  hfaCUbt- 
net|  646-647;  appoints  Mairiiall  aad 
Dexter  to  the  vaeanolee,  547 ;  the  for- 
tunate change  thus  produced,  547 ;  tl|e 
plot  of  the  flAmHtonians  to  eket  Phiek- 
ney  over  him,  554  tt  mq.;  Handlton'i 
private  attack  on  him  pobUshed,  669 ; 
the  proTOcation  for  some  of  the 
charges,  660;  Ui  coodnot  as  a  eaaO- 
date,  656 :  his  digBiled  wpeeth  at 
opening  of  Coagrsss,  671 ;  he  it  beatoi 
in  the  electbn  (Sr  1800, 581 ;  hie  opinka 
of  the  legality  of  Omigress  appoiiitii^ 
a  temporary  President  of  U.  S.,  688; 
French  treaty  ratified,  6S8;  hia  aid> 
night  appdntments,  684;  his  mwoa- 
sciousness  of  Wdoott*s  treachery,  686; 
his  relenting  towards  his  former  Oabl- 
net,  625;  ms  OTerthrow  how  recdred 
by  American  people,  625,  627;  Ids 
abrupt  departure  from  the  capital,  680; 
his  communicaUon  with  Jefierson,  635; 
hia  views  of  political  aflfairs  in  1802, 
VoL  HL  28,  29;  his  reconciliation 
with  Jefferson,  885,  8^6 ;  their  subse- 
quent correspondence,  836 ;  a  new  rup- 
ture between  them  threatened,  389 ;  a 
visit  to  Quincy,  890,  391 ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  living  life  over  again,  etc.,  426; 
Jefferson  to,  in  regard  to  disclosing  his 
religious  views,  440 ;  a  practical  com- 
mentary on  judging  the  private  reli- 
gious opinions  o(  candidates  for  office, 
440;  Jefferson  to,  declaring  Botta^s 
the  best  history  of  the  Revolution,  441; 
Jefferson  to,  on  the  burden  of  his  cop- 
respondence,  448,  444 ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,  452;  Jefferson  to,  on 
the  Missouri  question,  454,  459;  to  Je& 
ferson  on  their  approaching  close  of 
life,  474 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  the  publica- 
tion of  private  letters,  476 ;  his  reply 
to  Jefferson,  477 ;  his  letter  to  Jeffer- 
son on  origin  of  the  navy,  etc.,  478, 
479 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  the  character  of 
Napoleon,  and  his  confinement  in  St. 
Helena,  487,  488;  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
publication  of  Adams's    Cunningham 
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letters,  494 ;  remainder  of  their  corres- 
poDdcnce,  494 ;  his  death,  542 ;  his  last 
words,  542. 

Adams,  Mrs.  (wife  of  John  Adams),  in 
France,  VoL  L  424;  some  traits  of 
her  character,  424 ;  her  friendship  for 
Jefferson,  424;  her  description  of 
Maria  Jefferson,  480;  her  description 
of  the  President's  house,  etc.,  in  1800, 
VoL  n.  543;  to  Jefferson  on  death 
of  his  youngest  daughter,  VoL  IXL 104, 
et  neq. ;  her  complamts  of  his  conduct, 
106,  107 ;  her  character,  108,  109 ;  her 
motives,  109;  reparation,  109;  she 
writes  to  Jefferson  in  1818,  890;  their 
reconciliation  and  subsequent  corres- 
pondence, 390 ;  her  appearance,  etd.,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  890,  891 ;  Jeffer- 
son to  her  in  1817,  489,  440 ;  her  death 
in  1818,  446 ;  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mr. 
Adams  thereon,  446. 

Adams,  John  Q.,  his  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  monarchical  party  in  U.  S., 
VoL  L  591,  592;  author  of  articles 
signed  Publicola,  VoL  IL  8,  8,  9; 
enters  U.  S.  Senate,  VoL  XXL  72 ;  his 
action  on  treaty  for  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana, 75,  84;  his  retorts  on  the  poet 
Moore's  pasquinades,  119;  one  of 
committee  which  reports  in  favor  of 
suspending  habeas  corpus,  195;  his 
declaration  of  Executive  knowledge 
of  orders  in  council  when  Embargo  was 
recommended,  248 ;  he  votes  for  the 
Embargo,  244 ;  his  report  on  expulsion 
of  Smith,  as  an  accomplice  of  Burr,  244, 
et  seq, ;  his  vindication  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  implied  reflections  on  Judge 
Marshall,  244,  245 ;  he  attends  Repub- 
lican Congressional  caucus,  253;^re- 
signs  his  seat  in  U.  S.  Senate,  23r; 
Jefferson's  erroneous  statements  re- 
specting his  disclosures  in  1809,  293, 
294 ;  no  injustice  done  to  Mr.  Adams 
by  these  errors,  295;  his  opinion 
of  the  Embargo  in  1808,  296;  his 
charge  that  the  Massachusetts  Federal 
leaders  aimed  at  a  division  of  the 
Union,  295;  his  charge  that  they  in- 
tended to  call  in  the  aid  of  England, 
if  necessary,  295;  he  is  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  441 ;  his  corres- 
pondence with  Jefferson,  441;  Jeffer- 
son's personal  feelings  towards  him, 
441 ;  be  is  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1827,  495;  Jefferson's  letters 
thereon,  495. 

Adams,  Samuel,  the  Palinurus  of  the 
Revolution,  VoL  L  182,  185;  two 
political  letters  from,  to  George 
Clinton  in  1793  and  1794,  VoL  IL 
165  ;  he  is  opposed  to  treaty  of  Lon- 


don, 265 ;  supported  for  Vice-President 
in  1796,  815 ;  Jefferson  to,  in  1800  on 
Bonaparte's  overthrow  of  Directory, 
524;  Jefferson  to,  in  1801,  662,  663. 

Adet,  succeeds  Fauchet  as  French  minis- 
ter in  U.  S.,  VoL  IL  266;  avoids 
mixing  in  the  demonstrations  against 
treaty  of  London,  273;  complams  to 
U.  S.  Government  of  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, 276 ;  his  complaints  considered, 
276-279 ;  he  presents  flag  of  Franco 
to  Washington,  and  WasUngton's  re- 
ply, 279. 

Albcrmarle  county,  the  instructions  of 
electors  of,  in  1774,  drafted  by  Jeffer- 
son, VoL  L  86;  they  take  different 
ground  from  those  in  other  counties, 
87 ;  Committee  of  Safety  appointed  in 
1775,  and  Jefferson  chosen  chairman, 
99, 100 ;  the  volunteers  of,  assemble  and 
ask  Washington's  advice,  105 ;  resolu- 
tion of  the  people  of  vindicating 
Jefferson  from  posthumous  slanders, 
VoL  m.  677. 

Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  his  per- 
sonal overtures  to  Jefferson,  VoL  IIL 
170 ;  his  friendly  dispositions  towards 
U.  S.,  170 ;  his  attentions  to  Jefferson 
after  his  retirement,  854. 

Aliens,  thehr  flight  from  U.  S.,  VoL 
IL  888 ;  the  French,  English,  and  Irish 
aliens,  898 ;  causes  of  Irish  emigration 
to  U.  S.,  898-400 ;  efforts  of  American 
minister  in  England  to  prevent  it,  400 ; 
laws  to  banish  aliens  passed  by  Con- 
gress, 894,  895;  how  far  enforced, 
415,  421;  the  **  United  Irishmen," 
400,  401 ;  aliens  in  U.  S.  less  numerous 
than  Tories,  401 ;  charges  made  against 
Irish  aliens,  401,  402;  character  of 
those  exiles,  402,  403. 

Ames  Fisher,  his  comparison  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States 
and  EngUtnd,  VoL  L  583-585;  his 
views  on  centering  the  political  influ- 
ence of  the  moneyed  men,  et!c.,  638 ;  in 
Congress,  VoL  IL  24,  103,  230;  his 
speech  on  treaty  of  London,  293 ; .  his 
suspicions  of  President  Adams,  politi- 
cally, in  1796,  327 ;  his  proposed  en- 
gine of  Government  in  1799,  513; 
considers  Jefferson  a  **fool  in  earnest" 
in  his  democracy,  513;  his  politics  and 
Washington's,  517,  518 ;  his  views  of 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  VoL  IIL  87. 

Ana,  Jefferson's,  commenced  by  him, 
VoL  IL  26 ;  what  they  consist  of,  and 
their  object,  27 ;  revised  for  publica- 
tion by  him,  28 ;  how  far  they  violated 
any  confidence,  28,  et  seq. ;  their  post- 
humous publication,  32-34;  his  mo- 
tives for  writing  and  revising  them 
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declared  by  himself,  84,  85 ;  legitimftcy 
of  his  testimony,  41,  42 ;  spirit  of  the 
work,  42-44 ;  a  feature  in,  188. 

Annapolis  Convention  in  1786,  VoL  L 
666. 

Annexation,  JeiTerson^s  views  on,  VoL  L 
442;  Vol  IL  6,  7,  172;  VoL  m. 
172,  816,  316,  471,  472,  491. 

Arnold,  General  Benedict,  his  invasion 
of  Virginia,  VoL  L  296,  et  teq. ;  en- 
.  ters  Richmond,  299 ;  retires,  800 ; 
favored  by  circumstances,  801 ;  joined 
by  General  Phillips,  324  ;  left  In  com- 
mand by  death  of  Phillips,  829;  at- 
tempts to  open  communications  with 
Lafayette,  329  ;  returns  to  New  York, 
333. 

Assumption  law,  VoL  L  608-611 ;  oppo- 
tion  to,  in  State  legislatures,  628. 

Astor,  John  J.,  heads  memorial  in  favor 
of  Embargo,  VoL  HL  801,  632. 

Austin  Benjamin,  Jefferson  to,  in  favor 
of  domestic  manufactures,  VoL  HL 
428. 

Bainbrldge,  Commodore,  insulted  by  Dey 
of  Algiers,  VoL  IL  666 ;  in  captivity 
in  Tripoli,  VoL  m.  142. 

Baldwin,  Mr.,  of  New  Jersey,  his  convic- 
tion under  sedition  law,  VoL  IL  419. 

Banister,  J.,  jr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  a  Euro- 
pean education  for  Americans,  VoL  L 
434. 

Bank  of  United  States,  bill  for,  passed, 
VoL  L  6*29;  o])inions  of  Cabinet  on, 
kVl*\  r>80;  approved  by  Presidont,  rt30; 
Washinjrton's  reluctance  to  sipn  bill, 
kV.W  ;  Jefforson's  oontiuucd  hostility  to, 
in  I.N  Hi,  VoL  m.  :i8t);  rcchartered  in 
lSlt'>,  with  an  increased  capital,  423; 
attitude  of  Republicans  towards,  4*28. 

Barlow,  Joel,  Jefferson  to,  Vol.  IL  C8 ; 
lii-j  letter  to  Washington  from  France 
in  ITtiS,  4-J7,  4.S*J;  effect  of  the  letter 
on  Wa-iliinirton's  mind,  etc.,  490  ;  John 
Adann'.s  contradictory  comments  on  it. 
An. 

Barron,  Commodore,  takes  command  in 
Mediterranean,  VoL  TIT.  140;  in  com- 
mand of  frigate  Thesajwakc  when  at- 
tacked hy  the  Leopard,  224 ;  suspended 
from  command,  225. 

Bartram,  tho  naturali«Jt,  his  mention  of 
I-^hauj  Ilandolph,  VoL  L  10;  his  hints  , 
of  early  Vir<jinia  life,  10.  i 

Batture  (\ise,  an  account  of,  VoL  TTT.  j 
2(W',-2H0.  j 

Bayard,  James  A.,  VoL  II.  524,  580, 
5J>2  :  his  description  of  President 
Adams,  r)S2 ;  Hamilton  to,  denouncing 
Burr,  o>8  ;  his  reply,  5S5 ;  Hamilton's 
final  appeal  to,  5S7 ;  he  is  accused  by  ; 


Jefferson  of  tempting  Gen.  Smith  and 
Livingston  to  vote  for  Burr,  597,  609 
et  teq, ;  his  account  of  the  action  of  his 
party  during  ballotings  between  Jeffer* 
son  and  Burr,  607,  608  ;  his  depoidtion 
that  Jefferson  obtained  the  Presidency 
by  a  stipulation  with  Federalists,  61S^ 
615;   probable  sources    of  lus  error, 
620 ;  his  subsequent  coarse  and  decla- 
rations in  respect  to  Jefferson,  6^ 
62S;  he  is  supported  for  Speaker  by 
the    Federalists,    678;     Hamilton    to!, 
proposing    the    "Christian    Constitu- 
tional Society,"  etc.,  VoL  HL  10,  11; 
his  answer,  12;  he  declares  his  belief 
in  Burr's  guilt,  246. 

Bellini,  Professgr,  Jefferson  to,  com- 
paring society  in  Europe  and  U.  S., 
VoL  L  433. 

Bibby,  Captain,  pUyyig  duets  on  the  vio- 
lin with  Jefferson,  VoL  L,  182,  133, 
235. 

Blennerhasset,  Herman,  visited  by  Bnrr 
in  1805,  VoL  HL  174;  collects  boats 
and  stores  for  Burr  in  1806,  179; 
declares  that  the  object  of  Burr*s  ex- 
pedition is  to  build  up  a  kingdom, 
composed  of  Mexico  and  the  Western 
States,  179 ;  advocates  a  separation  of 
the  States  in  a  newspaper,  179. 

Blockade,  actual,  how  defined  by  Engli«b 
judicial  decisions,  VoL  m.  238;  these 
decisions  violated  by  British  orders  in 
council,  238. 

Blood  worth,  T.,  Jefferson  to,  decUnn; 
his  enemies  are  attacking  an  imapnary 
[KTsonage,  VoL  HL  94. 

Boudinot,  Elias,  VoL  IL  24,  ir.:^,  ii;\ 
24.') ;  his  proposal  to  Mr.  Adams  to 
appoint  hinisH'lf  Chief  Justice,  626. 

Bowdoin,  James,  Jefferson  to,  on  obtain- 
ing Florida,  VoL  m.  172  ;  Jcfforfon 
to,  in  respect  to  English  treaty,  2i  »:> ; 
Jefferson  to,  in  regard  to  di?char?o  of 
Burr's  accomplices  hv  Judge  Marshiill, 
20-4. 

Bradford,  William,  appointed  Attornov- 
(Joneral  of  U.  S.,  VoL  IL  226.  241; 
his  character  and  politics,  245,  246 ; 
his  death,  269. 

Breckenridge,  John,  drafts  Kentuckv  re- 
solutions of  179*.>,  VoL  IL  51t/:  in 
U.  S.  Senate,  677  :  his  substitute  for 
Ross's  war  resolutions.  Vol.  IIL  SI ; 
his  position  in  the  Senate,  36 ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  constitutionality  of  incorj»o- 
rating  Louisiana,  etc.,  69,  7«>:  he  is 
appointed  Attorney-General  by  Jeffvr- 
son,  i:^.j. 

Breckenridge.  Genend,  Jefferson  to.  oa 
Mi-^souri  question.  Vol.  TTT,  4r>«». 

Breckenridge,  Judge,  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
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tie  in  the  Presidential  TOtd,  VoL  JXL 
577. 

Brissot,  carries  letter  of  introduction 
iVom  Jefferson  to  the  U.  S.,  VoL  L 
602 ;  his  letter  to  Dumoriez  in  respect 
to  Miranda,  VoL  IL  485. 

Brougham,  his  opinion  of  the  causes  of 
Uie  American  Revolution,  VoL  L  170. 

Bnchan,  the  Earl  of,  his  correspondence 
with  Washington  and  Jefferson,  VoL 
HL  68. 

Buffon,  his  dispute  with  Jefferson  on  a 
question  of  natural  history,  VoL  L 
490,  491. 

Burke,  Mr.,  his  opinion  on  introducing 
politics  in  the  pulpit,  VoL  IIL  425. 

Burr,  Aaron,  takes  scat  in  U.  S.  Senate, 
VoL  IL  23 ;  a  candidate  for  Yice- 
Presidencj  in  1796,  814,  815;  nomi- 
nated for  Vice-Presidency  in  1800, 
588  ;  obtains  and  publishes  Hamilton's 
private  attack  on  Adams,  559;  his 
means  of  procuring  the  paper,  560; 
Jefferson  to,  in  regard  ta  result  of 
election,  etc.,  in  1800,  572,  578,  577 ; 
how  far  the  result  in  New  York  was 
due  to  Burr,  573  et  seq.;  his  political 
standing  in  Xcw  York,  573,  574 ;  his 
supposed  intrigues  in  New  Jersey  and 
other  States,  575,  582;  his  instruments 
tampering  with  members  of  Congress, 
576;  his  female  correspondence,  etc., 
581 ;  tie  with  Jefferson  in  the  electoral 
Totc,  581,  582;  his  letter  to  Gen. 
Smith  disclaiming  being  a  candidate, 
585 ;  proceeding  of  the  Federalists,  582 
etuq,;  the  Federal  caucus  determine 
to  support  him  against  Jefferson,  592 ; 
Jefferson  believes  him  acting  in  good 
faith,  594 ;  his  conduct  during  the  bal- 
loting in  the  House,  604 ;  effect  of  this 
conduct  on  his  standing,  612;  his  suit 
against  Chcetham  for  libel,  612;  his 
wager  suit  of  Qillespie  v».  Smith,  and 
its  objects,  612;  obtains  Bayard's  and 
Smith's  depositions  to  implicate  Jeffer- 
son, 617 ;  attempts  to  surreptitiously 
change  the  phraseology  of  Smith's 
deposition,  617 ;  his  motives,  617,  618 ; 
coquetting  with  the  Federalists,  691 ; 
does  not  receive  a  rote  for  renomina- 
tion  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  VoL  HL 
91 ;  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
left  the  office,  173 ;  his  expedition  to 
Western  States  in  1805,  174 ;  his  pro- 
ject of  a  canal  round  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio,  174;  stops  at  Blennerhasset's 
Island,  174;  proceeds  to  Lexington 
and  meets  Jackson,  174  ;  goes  to  New 
Orleans,  174 ;  his  hints  to  Wilkinson, 
174;  returns  to  Washington,  and  at- 
tempts to  tamper  with  Eaton,  Truxton, 


and  others,  174;  his  representations 
to  Eaton,  175  ;  his  projects,  176, 177 ; 
his  short-sighted  and  petty  grade  of 
cunning,  177 ;  his  recklessness,  178 ; 
his  second  journey  west  in  1806,  178 ; 
his  Bastrop  purchase,  178;  his  con- 
federates make  preparations  for  an 
expedition,  179 ;  their  different  avow- 
als of  their  objects,  179 ;  they  avow  an 
intention  to  divide  the  Union,  179; 
Burr's  correspondence  with  Gen.  Wil- 
kinson, 179;  sends  an  agent  to  his 
camp,  179,  180;  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Wilkinson,  180 ;  further  disclosures  of 
his  agent,  181 ;  Jackson's  letter  of 
"warning  to  Claiborne,  181 ;  Wilkinson 
makes  active  preparations  to  oppose 
him,  181, 182;  Wilkinson  declares  New 
Orleans  under  martial  law,  182;  Wil- 
kinson seizes  Burr's  agents  and  trans- 
ports them  to  Washington,  182 ;  inef- 
fectual motion  for  Burr  s  arrest  in  Ken- 
tucky, 183 ;  further  progress  of  his 
expedition,  185;  descends  to  Missis- 
sippi territory,  185 ;  arrested  and  car- 
ried before  territorial  court,  185;  bill 
thrown  out  by  grand  jury,  185,  186; 
he  flies  eastward,  186;  he  is  captured 
in  Alabama,  and  taken  to  Richmond 
for  trial,  186;  Wilkinson's  prisoners 
(Bollman  and  Swartwout)  reach  Wash- 
ington, 196;  the  prisoners  brought 
before  Judge  Marshall  and  discharged, 
197  ;  Burr's  arrival  in  Richmond,  204; 
received  as  a  political  martyr  by  Fede- 
ralists, 204;  held  to  bail  for  a  misde- 
meanor, 204 ;  his  fellow-guests  at  a 
dinner  party,  204,  205 ;  his  counsel  on 
his  trial,  205;  grand  jurors  challenged 
for  favor,  205  ;  Burr  moves  for  a  nuh- 
pcena  duces  tecum  to  the  President,  2o5 ;  " 
the  spirit  of  the  proceedings  illustrated 
by  Martin's  speech,  206  ;  Wirt's  reply, 
206 ;  Judge  Marshall's  observations 
thereon,  207 ;  Martin's  attacks  on  the 
President  continued  through  the  trial,  * 
207  et  seq,;  the  tubpcena  ditces  tecum 
to  the  President  ordered,  209 ;  further  ' 
proceedings  thereon  temporarily  sus- 
pended, 212 ;  the  manner  of  treating 
the  Government  witnesses,  212;  the 
grand  jury  find  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  Burr  for  treason,  212;  he  is 
committed  to  jail,  213 ;  he  is  removed 
therefrom  to  Martin's  house,  213 ;  ar- 
raigned for  treason,  218;  removed  to 
** apartments"  in  penitentiary,  213;  he 
describes  his  **  apartments,"  company, 
etc.,  213,  214;  trial  for  treason  opens, 
214 ;  its  progress  and  result,  214,  215 ; 
he  is  put  on  trial  for  misdemeanor,  and 
the  result,  215-217 ;  held  to  bail  for 
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trial  in  Ohio  for  a  mifidemcanorf  217 ; 
flies  to  England,  217;  pretended  ini- 
» proper  interference  of  the  President 
during  trials,  217-220;  Burr's  subse- 
quent career,  220-222. 

Burwell,  William  A.,  his  indignation 
at  Moore^s  lampoons  and  the  sequel, 
VoL  in.  118,  119;  answers  John 
Randolph's  newspaper  attacks  on  the 
Administration,  173. 

Burwell,  N.,  Jefferson  to,  on  a  course  of 
female  education,  etc.,  VoL  HL  447, 
448. 

CabcU,  Joseph  C,  Jefferson  to,  on  right 
to  add  to  Constitutional  qualifications 
of  members  of  Congress,  VoL  IIL 
401 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  Missouri  ques- 
tion, 455,  460 ;  his  efficient  services  in 
establishing  Virginia  University,  464, 
et  seq.y  496 ;  third  rector  of  University, 
465 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  the  selection  of 
professors,  497  ;  Jefferson  to,  request- 
ing his  aid  in  Legislature,  527  ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  declaring  ne  has  been  taueht  to 
know  his  standard,  531;  Cabell  s  an- 
swer, 532 ;  his  further  correspondence 
with  Jefferson,  535. 

Cabell,  Col.  Nicholas,  VoL  HL  464. 

Cabell,  Samuel  J.,  presented  by  a  grand 
jury  for  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  VoL 
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CabeU,  WUliam,  of  Union  ffiU,  VoL  IIL 
464. 

Cabot,  George,  VoL  IL  517 ;  his  views 
on  Uamilton's  attack  on  Adams  in 
1800,  502;  informs  Ilamilton  he  is 
accused  of  same  vanity  he  charges  on 
Adams,  ."iO'i  ;  in  favor  of  electing  Burr 
over  Jei!er.«on  iu  1800,  588  ;  President 
of  Hartford  Conv«'ntion,  VoL  HI.  421 ; 
his  private  character,  42>. 

Caliioun,  Jolm  (•.,  VoL  HI.  320. 

Callioun,  Jolm  E,,  Vol.  U.  1177. 

Calleiider,  James  T.,  his  conviction  under 
sedition  law,  Vol.  U.  41'J  ;  his  attacks 
oil  Jeft'er>on,  Vol.  HI.  10,  ct  seq. ; 
sketcli  of  liis  career,  18;  Jeflbrson's 
gratuities  to  liim,  18;  partisan  state- 
ments on  this  head,  18,  19;  his  subsc- 
qneni  career  and  deatli,  li<»,  21. 

Camden,  hattle  of,  VoL  I.  20K,  270. 

Camplivll,  (.'olonel  Artliur,  commands  at 
Kin^f's  Mountain,  Vol.  I.  281 ;  strikes 
tiie  Ch«M'okees,  I;n7. 

Camphell,  (J.  W.,  his  reply  to  Ganlenler 
in  tenth  ('onfrress,  VoLHI.  218,  249; 
clialh.'nged  hy  (lardenier  and  result  of 
du.'l,  249. 

Canning,  George,  his  negotiations  with 
American  ministers,  Vol.  HI.  235,  et 
seq. ;  bis  wheedling  representations  to 


Mr.  Pinknej,  272;  his  politics  and 
character,  273 ;  draws  a  written  propo- 
sition  from  Pinkney,  274;  his  insult- 
ing replies,  276,  276 ;  his  reply  pub- 
lished in  a  Massachusetts  newspaper, 
286;  this  undoubtedly  his  own  act, 
286. 

Capital,  removed  to  Washington,  VoL  IL 
641 ;  the  town  described,  542,  543 ;  the 
new  capitol  described,  542,  648. 

Carey,  Matthew,  his  statements  in  respect 
to  run  of  Boston  banks  on  tho^  of 
middle  and  southern  States  in  1818 
and  1814,  VoL  IIL  887,  888-;  reply  of 
Lowell,  and  Carey^s  rejoinder,  88B. 

Carmichael,  Mr.  Jefferson  to,  on  Shays* 
insurrection,  VoL  L  459;  appointed 
minister  to  Spain,  VoL  IL  46. 

Carr,  Dabney,  moves  resolutions  in  Vir- 
ginia Burgesses,  1778,  VoL  L  79;  de- 
scribed by  Jefferson  and  Wirt,  82 ;  his 
schoolboy  intimacy  with  Jefferson,  82 ; 
marries  Jefferson's  sister,  88;  his 
death,  83;  effect  of  his  death  on  his 
wife,  88 ;  his  children  brought  up  by 
Jefferson,  84 ;  their  subsequent  career, 
84. 

Carr,  Babney  (the  younger),  VoL  L  84, 
231 ;  his  tribute  to  Jefferson,  VoL  IIL 
551. 

Carr,  Peter,  VoL  L  84 ;  Jefferson's  let- 
ter of  advice  to,  435;  Jefferson  pre- 
scribes a  course  of  study  to,  436,  437. 

Carr,  Samuel,  VoL  L  84. 

Carrington,  Paul,  elected  a  judge  of 
General  Court,  VoL  L  216. 

Carrington,  Col.  Edward,  Jefferson  to,  on 
"Shays*  insurrection,"  VoL  L  4tio, 
464  ;  Jefferson  to,  on  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, 488,  489. 

Carroll,  Charles,  his  views  of  JTamil ton's 
attack  on  Adams,  etc.,  in  180(),  VoL 
n.  562 ;  on  the  manner  of  choosing 
Presidential  electors  in  Maryland,  571. 

Cartwright,  Mujor  John,  of  England,  his 
correspondence  with  Jeflerson,  Vol. 
IIL  600,  fjOl ;  a  misunderslauding 
explained,  501,  502. 

Gary,  Col.  Archibald,  his  first  intercour'?c 
with  Jefferson,  Vol.  I.  21  ;  reports 
the  resolutions  for  independence  in 
Virginia  Legislature,  i;^9,  141  ;  he 
crushes  dictator  project,  2o7  ;  his  cha- 
racter, 207. 

Ceracchi,  Giuseppe,  Jefferson  to,  VoL 
n.  lltO ;  the  sculptors  visit  to  the 
U.  S.  to  execute  a  national  uionumenT, 
lUi^,  200;  his  busts  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Ilamilton,  and  medallion 
of  Madison,  20<». 

Chase,  Jud^e  Samuel,  his  conduct  on 
Callcnders    trial,  VoL   IL   419;    his 
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impeachment,  VoL  IIL  122,  123 ;  his 
acquittal,  and  reasons  therefor,  128,124. 

Clieethaw,  James,  VoL  IL  673,  675,  676. 

Chesapeake,  U.  S.  frigate,  attacked  by 
the  Leopard,  VoL  IIL  224,  225. 

Cincinnati  Society,  account  of,  VoL  L 
406 ;  opposition  of  public  feeling  to, 
406,  et  seq. ;  Judge  Burkc^s  attack  on, 
406,  407  ;  Legislatures  condemn,  407  ; 
Jefferson's  hostility  to,  407-409. 

Claiborne,  GoTcrnor  of  Mississippi,  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  obtaining  New  Orleans, 
etc.,  VoL  in.  62. 

Clarke,  Col.  George  Rogers,  the  Han- 
nibal  of  the  West,  VoL  L  248; 
adrances  against  Kaskaskias,  248  ; 
surprises  that  and  other  British  posts, 
248;  advances  in  winter  against  and 
captures  St.  Yincenne,  249 ;  intrusted 
with  taking  possession  of  the  territo- 
ries of  Virginia,  256 ;  his  conduct  as 
a  diplomatist  and  soldier,  266,  267  ; 
a  striking  instance  of  his  nerve,  267 ; 
his  plans  against  Detroit,  273,  276; 
chastises  the  western  clans  in  1780, 
274 ;  plans  expedition  against  Detroit 
in  1780,  293 ;  skirmish  with  Arnold*s 
troops,  301. 

Clarke,  William,  his  and  Lewis's  western 
exploration  originated,  Vol  IIL  37. 

Clay,  Charles,  Jefiferson  to,  on  Burr's 
conspuracy,  VoL  IIL  186 ;  Jefferson 
to,  on  his  own  pecuniary  affairs,  200. 

Clay,  Henry,  appears  as  Burr's  counsel  in 
Kentucky,  VoL  IIL  184 ;  the  letter 
by  which  Burr  engaged  his  services, 
184;    becomes    convinced  of  Burr's 

giilt,  184 ;  publicly  refuses  to  receive 
urr's  hand,  184 ;  joins  war  party, 
820;  Speaker  in  Congress,  874;  his 
replv  to  Quincy's  attack  on  Jefferson, 
874^376. 

Clayton,  John  M.,  his  questions,  etc.,  in 
U.  S.  Senate  concerning  statements  in 
Jefferson's  Ana,  VoL  IL  609-611. 

Clergy,  character  of  the  early  Anglican 
clergy,  VoL  IL  646,  647 ;  character 
of  Xew  England  clergy,  647-651;  hos- 
tility of  New  England  clergy  to  Jeffer- 
son, 651,  652. 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  VoL  IL  677 ;  his  first 
speech  in  U.  S.  Senate,  VoL  IIL  31 ; 
his  review  of  the  conduct  of  the  Fede- 
ralists, 32,  38 ;  a  candidate  for  the  Pre- 
sidency in  1812,  376;  631. 

Clinton,  George,  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Vice-rresidency  in  1792,  VoL  IL 
102,  120;  his  attitude  in  the  New 
York  election  of  1800,  678;  nominated 
to  Vice-Presidency  in  1804,  VoL  IIL 
91 ;  his  character,  91 ;  renominated 
.or  Vice-President,  268. 

VOL.  III. — 44 


Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  captures  Charieston, 
VoL  L  260 ;  violation  of  the  capitula- 
tion, 261 ;  his  proclamation  recalling 
paroles  in  South  Carolina,  278 ;  orders 
executions,  278;  his  plans  in  fall  of 
1780,  283,  284;  dispatches  Gen.  Leslie 
to  Virginia,  284 ;  dispatches  Gen. 
Phillips  to  Virginia,  322. 

Cobbet,  WUliam,  VoL  IL  396,  400,  413, 
419,  603. 

Coles,  Edward,  produces  a  reconcilia^ 
tion  between  Jefferson  and  Adam;*, 
VoL  nL  866,  639,  640. 

Committees  of  Correspondence,  where 
originated,  VoL  L  79,  80. 

Committees  of  Safety,  organized  in  Tir> 
ginia  counties,  VoL  L  99 ;  their  pow- 


ers, 99. 


Congress,  meeting  o^  1774,  VoL  L  98  ; 
session  of,  1775-6, 138  ;  news  of  pro- 
hibitory Act  received  in,  135;  enact- 
ments, 138 ;  preliminary  measures  to 
Independence,  139 ;  legislative  instruc- 
tions, 139 ;  Independence  moved,  142 ; 
why  action  was  delayed,  142 ;  the  de- 
bate, 143 ;  Committee  on  Declaration 
appointed,  143;  factions   in,   146,  et 
Beq, ;  supposed  anti- Washington  party 
in,  147-162;  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence reported,  164 ;  original  resolu- 
tion for  independence  passed  in  com- 
mittee, 169 ;  vote  of  Colonies  on,  169 ; 
debate  on  the  Declaration,  170 ;  amend- 
ments, 170;  its  passage,  171;  factions 
in,  1779, 266 ;  meeting  in  1783, 892 ;  re- 
signation of  Washington,  892;  action 
on  treaty  of  peace,  392-894 ;  Committee 
of  States  chosen,  394 ;  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  appointed,  396 ;  ces- 
sion of  Northwestern  Territory  by  Vir- 
ginia, 397 ;  ordinance  for  government 
of  Northwestern  Territory,  397,  400 ; 
temper  of  the  House,  401.;    second 
Congress  (under  the  Constitution),  in 
1791,  VoL  n.  23 ;  parties  and  promi- 
nent members  in,  23,  24 ;  meeting  of 
third  Congress,  193;  proceedings  on 
British  orders  in  Council,  230 ;  second 
session  of  third  Congress,   261 ;  pro- 
ceedings on  President's  speech,  etc., 
252 ;  meeting  of  fourth  Congress,  270 ; 
speech  of  President  and  addresses  of 
the  Houses,  270,  271 ; .  resolutions  of 
the  two  Houses  on  receiving  flag  of 
France,  280,  281 ;  action  on  Treaty  of 
London,   286,  et  seq. ;  party  manoeu- 
vres in  respect  to  it,  292 ;  the  speakers 
for  and  against  it,  293  ;  reaction  in  its 
favor,  294 ;  question  taken,  294,  296 ; 
special  session  of  fifth  Congress,  349 ; 
warlike  addresses  of  the  Houses,  350 ; 
their  ardor  cooled  by  news  of  Fjench 
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victories,    851,  362 ;    second  session, 
878 ;    Sprig^'s   resolutions,   888 ;  war 
iiu':isiires,  888 ;  war  spirit  bursts  out 
anew,  393;  provisional  army  ordered, 
etc.,  etc.,  31)3,  394;   quasi-war,   394; 
naturalization  laws  changed,  894  ;  alien 
and   sedition   laws    passed,   894-896 ; 
Lloyd's  treason  bill,  897 ;  third  session 
of   fifth   Congress,    466 ;    President's 
speech    and  address  of   the   Senate, 
465-457 ;  *'  Logan  law"  passed,  467 ; 
posture  of  Federal  leaders  who  vot^d 
for    it,    467,    468 ;     Federal    leaders 
**  gravelled,"  477  ;  scene  on  report  on 
alien   and  sedition  laws,   479 ;    army 
bills  arrested  by  appointment  of  Com- 
mission to   France,   479 ;    sixth  Con- 
gress meet,  611 ;  parties,  etc.,  in,  611, 
612 ;  measures  of,  624-627 ;  the  elec- 
tion   law,    627 ;    bill  to  repeal    the 
provisional  army  law  defeated,   628 ; 
enlistments    suspended    conditionally, 
629;    other  bills,   529;   the  Bobbins 
affair,  529,  530 ;  Senate  orders  Duane 
to  appear  at  its  bar,  etc.,  631 ;  sedition 
laws  sustained,  532 ;  second  session  of 
sixth  Congress,  571,  et.  acq.;  rules  for 
Presidential  election  adopted,  680 ;  the 
votes    opened    and    counted    in    the 
Senate,  681 ;  the  House  proceeds  to 
ballot  for  President,  694,  et  acq. ;  vote 
by    heads,    595 ;    tlie  continued    bal- 
loting and  result,  594,  et  seq. ;  French 
treaty  approved  by  Senate,  623 ;  Judi- 
ciary bill   pa.^sos,    023,  624 ;   sedition 
law   expires,    ^'rH^ ;   seventh    Congrer?s 
meet,    iui\ ;  leading  nieniherrf  in  each 
House,    (177,  ^u^ ;  rej)orters  admitted, 
CSS,  (jSi) ;  ju'Iiciary  act  rejx'aled,  681)- 
O'.M  ;   new  ni)|)oitionineiit   l>ill  and  bill 
fixing    niilil.irv    peace    estaldisliincnt, 
G'.n  ;  other  inqiortant  bills  of  the  ses- 
sion, r»'.»2  ;  ."^eeond   session  of  seventh 
Conirress,  Vol.   m.   24 ;    President's 
mes-aire,  *2t-27;  ]troeeedings  of,  29,  et 
tn(j.  ;  resolutions  on  S{»anish  withdrawal 
(»f  riirht  of  <leiK)sit  at  Xew  Orleans,  29, 
o<»;  Uos'-'s  war   resolutions  in  Senate, 
31;  Kreekenri«lp''s  substitute,  ;:;2  ;  the 
latter  prevails,  i;«". ;   petition  of  the  ex- 
judi^t'S,    o«', ;  attempt    to    change   the 
manner    of   voting    for  President  and 
Viee-rresident,  :i7  ;  admission  of  Ohio, 
o? ;  law  against  importing  slaves,  etc., 
:>7  ;  navy  increased,  o7  ;  Yazoo  claims, 
37,  '^S;  various   Idlls,  42;  dry  docks, 
42—4 1  ;  special  session  of  eighth  ('on- 
grcs>^,   72;  leadinuj    members   in   each 
Hou<e,  72,  7:5 ;    President's   Message, 
7:i-7.">;  Senate  ratify   treaty    for  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  7.") ;  rcvsolution  in 
the  IIousc  to  carry  it  into  effect,  75 ; 


tho  struggle  on  and  passage  of  the  re* 
solution,  75-83 ;  struggle  reopened  in 
Senate  on  latter  resolution,  82,  et  teq,  ; 
Louisiana  erected  into  two  territories, 
87 ;  bankrupt  law  repealed,  87 ;  Con- 
stitutional amendment  submitted,  88; 
Mediterranean  fund,  88  ;  impeachment 
of  Judge  Pickering,   88,  89;   second 
session  of  eighth  Congress,  120;  Pre- 
sident's Message,  120,  121 ;   impeach- 
ment of  Judge  Chase  and  his  acquittal, 
122-124 ;    constitutional  amendments 
offered  thereon,  124 ;  meeting  of  ninth 
Congress,  149 ;  prominent  members  in 
each  House,    149;    President's    Mes- 
sage,   150-152;   confidential   message 
on  affairs  with  Spain,  1 52 ;  Randolph's 
and    Bidweirs     resolutions     thereon, 
163;  President's  Message  on    British 
captures,  etc.,   159;  various   motions 
thereon,  169,  160;  bill  passes  to  pro- 
hibit certain  British  importations,  160, 
161 ;     small    military    appropriations, 
161 ;    National     (Cumberland)     road 
originated,     161-163 ;     coa.st    survey 
originated,    163;     other    bills,    163; 
memorial  accusing  the  Government  of 
complicity  in  Miranda's  Expedition  in 
1806,  168;  action  of  House  thereon, 
168,    169;    second    session    of  ninth 
Congress,   189;   President's   Message, 
190-193;  special  message  on  English 
relations,    193  ;    the    non-importation 
act  further  suspended,  193  ;  the  Hou>e 
calls    for    information    in    regard    to 
Burr's    conspiracy,    101  ;    President's 
Message  thereon,  194  ;  panic  in  SiTintc 
and    its    passage    of  bill    suspending 
ftahcis  corpus^  l'.>r> ;  this  rejeeied  with- 
out a  reference   in    House.  I'.Kt;  reac- 
tionary   feeling   in    re.-pect    to    Burr'- 
conspiracy,    19t);  Broom's    rooluiion 
for  ))ettcr  securing  privilege  of  hnh-ti 
corjfHH,    197;    voted    down,    \\*i>\    bill 
prohibiting  importation  of  slaves,  IvS, 
199;    dift'erent   ]»artics    in   re^p^.-et   to 
naval  defences,  199;    bill  autlioriz.rig 
Presi<lent  to  accei>t  services  of  volun- 
teers, 20(»;  want  of  an  Administration 
leader  in  House,  2(»0,  2nJ  ;  meeting  of 
tenth  Congress,  2''.9;  }>romiuent  num- 
bers,  239;  President's    Message,   2-9- 
242;    bills   for   military    ]>re]>arations, 
242;     Embargo     recommended      ami 
passed,    242-2  U;    supplementary  »'m- 
bargo  bills,  247,  ft  .«ey. ;  ])roceedinp^  on 
Burr's  trial  cO]nnHinicat<Ml,   244  ;  reso- 
lution in  Senate  to  ex[ud    John    Smith 
as  an  accomplice  of  Burr,  244  :  report 
of  committee   thereon    through  J.  Q. 
Adams,  244,  245;  further   action  245, 
246  ;  Gardenier's  charires  a2rain<t  tho 
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Administration,  247,  248 ;  the  replies 
of  Johnson,  Campbell  and  others,  and 
the  sequel,  248, 249 ;  bill  to  raise  seven 
regiments  of  regulars  passed,  249; 
second  session  of  tenth  Congress, 
276;  President's  Message,  276-279; 
Embargo  sustained  by  a  stronger  vote 
than  it  originally  received,  280 ; 
Giles's  "■  Enforcing  law,"  280,  282  ;  the 
publication  of  Canning's  letter  compels 
President  to  communicate  the  corres- 
pondence, 285 ;  how  received  in  Con- 
gress, 285,  et  ieq.  ;  Key's  speech,  286 ; 
bill  passed  for  extra  session,  286; 
the  policy  which  was  settled  by  this 
vote,  286,  287 ;  bill  for  raising  an  army 
of  volunteers,  287  ;  Nicholas's  resolu- 
tion to  terminate  Embargo  and  issue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  288 ; 
Randolph's  amendment  defeated,  289  ; 
bill  passes  to  terminate  Embargo  on 
fourth  of  March,  289;  Quincy's  resolu- 
tions preliminary  to  an  impeachment 
of  the  President,  289;  they  receive 
one  vote,  289;  resolution  for  arming 
merchant  vessels  voted  down,  and 
non-intercourse  law  passed,  290,  291 ; 
action  of  Congress  on  purchase  of 
Mr.  Jefterson's  library,  in  1814,  408, 
410. 

Coolidge,' Joseph,  Jr.,  marries  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Jefferson,  VoL  L 
177 ;  a  present  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to, 
177. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  his  conviction  under  se- 
dition law,  VoL  n.  418 ;  remarks  on 
this  case  in  Life  and  Works  of  John 
Adams,  418,  419;  his  political  pam- 
phlets, 5*21,  522 ;  a  professor  of  Virginia 
University,  VoL  lEL  465 ;  appointment 
cancelled,  465;  Jefferson  to,  on  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks,  in  1814,  402,  403. 

Cornwall^,  Lieut.-Gen.,  VoL  L  260; 
advances  on  Camden,  261 ;  defeats 
Gates  at  Camden,  269,  270;  suspends 
operations,  270 ;  renews  them,  278 ; 
his  executions  and  other  cruelties  in 
South  Carolina,  278,  279;  the  conse- 
quences, 279 ;  orders  Ferguson  to  ad- 
vance from  Ninety -Six,  280 ;  battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  281 ;  falls  back  on 
Wynnsborough,  282 ;  his  movements 
in  fall  of  1780,  284;  pursues  Morgan 
after  battle  of  Cowpens,  808 ;  pursues 
Greene,  808 ;  moves  towards  lIUls- 
boron^jh,  309;  conduct  at  battle  of 
Guilford  Courthouse,  812;  advances 
on  Virginia,  328;  his  march  across 
North  Carolina,  828 ;  reaches  Peters- 
burg, 828 ;  his  advance,  and  pursuit  of 
Lafayette,  383, 834 ;  dispatches  Simcoe 


to  the  Point  of  Fork,  and  Tarleton  to 
Charlottesville,  334 ;  his  atrocious  con- 
duct at  Jefferson's  estate  of  Elk  Hill, 
389-342 ;  an  instance  of  his  personal 
plundering,  840;  his  barbarities  in 
Virginia,  344. 

Cowpens,  battle  of,  VoL  L  807. 

Coxe,  Tenche,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  IL  228 ; 
Jefferson  to,  on  proposal  to  devolve 
the  Government  on  the  Chief  Justice, 
etc.,  678. 

Crawford,  William  H.,  Jefferson  favors 
his  election  to  the  presidency,  in  1824, 
VoL  m.  508,  509. 

Crowninshield,  Capt.  G.,  brings  home 
the  body  of  Lawrence,  VoL  IIL  879. 

Crowninshield,  Jacob,  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  declines,  VoL 
nL  185;  in  Congress,  193;  death  of, 
249,  250. 

Catting,  Mr.  Jefferson  to,  on  English 
decisions  controlling  American  courts, 
VoL  L  608. 

Bacre,  Captain,  his  testimony  on  subject 
of  impressment,  VoL  lEL  881. 

Dale,  Commodore,  dispatched  to  the 
Mediterranean,  VoL  IL  665,  666. 

Dallas,  Secretary  of  State,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, VoL  n.  157,  160,  165,  266. 

Daviess,  U.  S.  Attorney  in  Kentucky, 
moves  arrest  of  Burr,  VoL  IIL  183 ; 
subsequent  proceeding  and  Burr's  tri- 
umph, 188,  184. 

Davis,  Matthew  L.,  the  biographer  of 
Aaron  Burr,  VoL  IL  559 ;  Burr's 
eidolon  in  political  morality,  559 ;  his 
connection  with  the  publication  of 
Hamilton's  attack  on  Adams,  559 ;  his 
misstatements  in  regard  to  New  York 
election  in  1800,  573,  et  seq. ;  sup- 
posed reasons  for  his  fabrications 
against  Jefferson,  678,  674;  his  state- 
ments in  regard  to  opening  presiden- 
tial votes  in  Senate  in  1800,  580,  581 ; 
other  illustrations  of  his  veracitv, 
581. 

Dayton,  Jonathan,  VoL  IL  24,  103,  280, 
350,  675,  629;  his  action  in  U.  S. 
Senate  on  treaty  for  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  VoL  IIL  75,  84. 

Dearborn,  Colonel  (afterwards  General) 
Henry,  VoL  IL  295 ;  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war,  685 ;  sketch  of  his  pre- 
vious life,  636;  Jefferson  to,  in  1814,  on 
the  political  apostasy  of  Massachusetts, 
VoL  nL  421;  Jefferson  to,  on  Mis- 
souri Question,  460;  Jefferson  to,  on 
death,  474. 

Decatur,  Stephen  (afterwards  Commo- 
dore), his  gallantry  in  Tripolitan  war, 
VoL  nL  125,  188,  139;  President's 
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orden  to,  after  ontnge  on  Chesapeake, 
227 ;  his  official  statemeots  in  regard 
to  impressment  of  Hiram  Thayer,  882; 
chased  into  New  London  by  a  superior 
force,  884;  prerented  from  escaping 
by  signals  from  the  shore,  885;  lus 
account  of  the  **Blue  Light  Treason,** 
880. 

De  Ghastellttx,  his  Visit  and  journal  at 
Monticello  hi  1781,  VoL  L  878-875 ; 
Jefferson  to,  885. 

Decimal  currency,  American,  proposed  by 
6.  Morris,  Vol.  L  895;  the  coins,  etc., 
proposed  by  Jefferson,  896. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  committee 
for  drafting,  VoL  L  143,  144;  Jeffer- 
son pressed  td  'prepare  draft,  164 ; 
draft  submitted  by  him  to  Franldin 
sind  Adams,  164;  submitted  to  entire 
committee,  164;  reported  to  Congress, 
164;  Adams's  rersion  of  the  matter, 
165,  166 ;  Jefferson's  reply,  165 ;  his 
contemporaneous  notes,  etc,  167,  et 
9eq. :  Debate  on  the  Deolara^on,  170 ; 
its  passage,  171;  postHdgners,  171, 
172 ;  different  times  of  rigidng,  171 ; 
original  and  amended  copy,  172-176 ; 
fae  simile  of  Jefferson's  draft,  172; 
where  written,  etc.,  176,  177;  criti- 
cisms annoy  Jefferson;  178;  Franklin's 
comforting  illustration,  178;  principal 
speakers  on,  181-184;  its  merits  as  a 
literary  production,  186;  its  oriffinality 
questioned,  186;  Jefferson's  refSy,  186; 
Mecklenburg  declaratioD,  190;  effect 
of  the  national  declaration,  191,  192. 

De  Geismer,  Baron,  a  convention  pri- 
Foner,  Vol.  L  235 ;  Jefferson  to,  482. 

Do  Kali),  General,  marches  South  in 
1780,  Vol.  L  264 ;  his  death  at  Cam- 
den, 270. 

Democracy,  when  introduced  into  U.  S., 
Vol.  L'461  ;  length  and  breadth  of 
Jefferson's,  479. 

Dexter,  Samuel,  appointed  Secretary  of 
War,  VoL  II.  547  ;  offers  his  resigna- 
tion to  Jefferson,  627.     VoL  m.  646. 

DickiuTion,  John,  his  position  in  Revolu- 
tionary Congress,  VoLL  114,  115,  125, 
171 ;  opposed  to  treaty  of  London, 
VoL  n.  266 ;  his  adhesion  to  Jefferson 
in  1799,  471 ;  the  principle  on  which 
the  Revolutionary  patriotic  extremes 
combined,  471,  472;  Jefferson  to,  ex- 
j>ressing  his  weariness  of  office.  Vol. 
m.  2n();  his  death,  24l> ;  Congress 
wear  mourning  for  him,  249. 

Donald,  A.,  Jefferson  to,  on  the  attach- 
ments of  early  life,  Vol.  I.  507. 

Drayton,  Mr.,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  L  451. 

Duane,  William,  editor  of  Aurora,  beaten 
hy  army  officers,  VoL  XL  606 ;  voted 


guilty  of  a  contempt  by  U.  8.  BenatCi 
681,  682;  Jefferson  to,  pfroporins  pnb- 

wks,  VoL 


lication  of  certiin  works, 
864;  he  refleeto  on  Gallatin  and  Madi- 
son in  Aurora,  868 ;  his  appeal  to  Jef- 
ferson for  aid,  and  tlieir  correspond- 
ence,  868  «l  m. ;  Us  character,  860. 

Dnnglison,  Dr.  Bobley,  his  statement  of 
religious  rieirs  of  tlie  rrofeami's  of 
inrainia  ITniTerri^,  VoL  IZL  467, 468 ; 
his  Memoranda  of  hisjoara^  to  Char- 
lottesrUle,  and  in  rewd  to  univmity, 
etc,  618  §t  990,;  fis  Memoranda  In 
relation  to  Jeobnon'S  lieahh  and  to 
life  at  Montieello,  614-619;  he  attends 
Jeflbrson  as  Ids  nhyridan  in  his  last 
ilhiess,  647 ;  his  Memoranda , of  Jeffei^ 
son's  iflness  and  death,  64V  H  mq. ; 
his  descriptions  of  Jefferson  tii  priTate 
life,  648,  649,  670. 

Dnnmore,  Lord,  VoL  L  86, 108 ;  orden 
powder  remored  from  wBtiamsburg, 
104 ;  his  character,  106 ;  driTen  out  u 
Virginia,  110. 

Dn  Fuune,  French  Ck>nsQl  at  Boston,  his 
conduct,  VoL  XL  186. 

Duponceau,  Mr.,  of  Philadelphia,  VoL  IL 
166,  266;  Jdferson  to.  in  rmrd  to 
Journals  of  Lewis  and  GUuke,  VoL  IIL 
448. 

Du  Simitiere,  V6L  L  410. 

Dwight,  Theodore,  spedmen  of  an  ora- 
tion by,  hi  1801,  V6L  H.  661. 

Eaton,  William,  engages  Hamct  Cara- 
malli  in  the  Barbary  war,  VoL  HL 
141 ;  his  march  across  the  Lybian 
desert,  and  capture  of  Deme,  141 ; 
Barron  refuses  his  applications  for  land 
forces,  142  ;  treaty  made  with  Tripoli, 
142;  Eaton^s  views,  etc.,  thereon,  141, 
145 ;  Burr  attempts  to  engage  him  in 
his  schemes,  174,  175 ;  he  disclosi^ 
these  to  members  of  Congress,  175; 
his  interview  with  the  President,  175; 
his  testimony  fully  corroborated,  17S. 

Edinburgh  Review,  its  mention  of  Jeffer- 
son's character  as  a  foreign  Minister, 
VoL  L  551 ;  its  remarks  on  the  Briti^h 
Orders  in  Council,  and  the  effects  of 
the  retaliatory  measures  of  U.  S.,  Vol. 
HL  297. 

Edwards,  Judge  Henry  P.,  his  statements 
in  regard  to  Burr's  female  corre:rpon«I- 
ence,  VoL  IL  581. 

Emmet,  Thomas  Addis,  his  remarks  on 
the  interference  of  Mr.  King  to  prevent 
Irish  prisoners  from  being  sent  to  U.  S., 
VoL  n.  400;  ho  becomes  Attorney- 
General  of  New  York,  402 ;  his  charac- 
ter, 402 ;  his  grave  near  those  of  other 
foreign-born  citizens,  402. 


INDEX. 
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Emmet,  Robert,  VoL  IL  403. 

Englebrecht,  Mr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  16th 
Psalm,  VoL  HL  500. 

Eppes,  Francis,  marries  Jofferson^s  wife's 
sister,  VoL  L  63 ;  Jefferson's  letters  to, 
in  1776,  103 ;  Jefferson  to,  from  Bor- 
deaux, concerning  his  "  dear  Poll," 
475,  476;  Jeflferson  to,  610;  Jefferson 
to,  VoL  IL  20,  114  ;  his  character  and 
death,  859,  360 ;  Jefferson's  letters  to, 
VoL  m.  567,  568,  569,  570,  682,  583, 
684,  586,  587»  688,  689,  595,  696. 

Eppes,  Mrs.  Francis,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  L 
589. 

Eppes,  Francis  ^the  younger),  his  descrip- 
tion of  Eppmgton  and  its  inmates, 
VoL  n.  859,  860;  Jefferson  to,  on 
style  of  Paine  and  BoUngbroke,  VoL 
UL  893;  Jefferson's  letters  to,  434, 
479,  480,  481,  482,  483,  484,  485. 

Eppes,  John  Waylcs,  to  Jefferson,  solicit- 
ing his  advice  in  regard  to  his  pursuits 
and  studies,  VoL  L  479;  marries  Maria 
Jefferson,  VoL  IL  359 ;  Eppington  and 
its  inmates  described,  359 ;  *'  Jack 
Eppes"  at  twenty-five,  360,  361;  two 
letters  from  Jefferson  to,  on  state  of 
public  affairs  in  1798,  388-385 ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  VoL  nL  98,  99,  100,  136; 
moves  the  rejection  of  Senate's  bill 
suspending  habeas  corpus^  and  speech 
thereon,  195  ;  his  remarks  on  Broom's 
resolution,  197,  198;  Jefferson  to,  226, 
227,  264,  819,  356,  369;  Jefferson's 
three  letters  to,  on  the  subject  of 
banks  and  currency  in  1813,  886,  387; 
Jefferson  to,  438. 

Eppes,  Mrs.  Maria  J.  (see  also  Maria  Jef- 
ferson), her  father  to,  VoL  IL  858, 
404,  406,  406,  408,  409,  480,  481,  606, 
607,  633,  686,  636,  565,  694,  699,  6(X), 
668,  664,  668,  669,  675,  676 ;  VoL  m. 
8,  4,  6,  22,  44,  46,  96,  97,  98;  her 
death,  100 ;  her  death,  character,  etc., 
described  by  a  niece,  100-108. 

Europe,  Jefferson  compares,  with  United 
States,  VoL  L  432-434 ;  Jefferson  on 
sending  American  youth  to,  for  educa- 
tion, 434. 

Eustis,  William,  VoL  lEL  42 ;  Jefferson 
to,  in  regard  to  duration,  etc.,  of 
Embargo,  281. 

Fauchet,  the  French  minister,  attempt  by 
a  British  vessel  to  seize  him  in  U.  S., 
VoL  n.  269 ;  his  intercepted  dis- 
patches, 263,  264. 

Fauquier,  Governor,  of  Virginia,  his  cha- 
racter and  habits,  VoL  L  80,  81 ;  his 
attentions  to  Jefferson,  31 ;  his  alleged 
influence  on  Jefferson's  religious  views, 
81,  32 ;  his  passion  for  gaming,  81. 


Federal  Convention,  to  form  IT.  S.  Con- 
stitution, Jefferson  on,  VoL  L  479, 
486,  486,  487-489. 

Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  VoL  IL  899, 
403. 

Fitzhugh,  Peregrine,  Jefferson  to,  on 
French  invasion  of  England,  VoL  IL 
380. 

Fitzsimmons,  Mr.,  of  Pa.,  VoL  IL  24, 
103,  117,  119,  139,  262. 

Floyd,  Gen.  William,  VoL  IL  674. 

France,  its  political  and  social  condition 
in  1788,  VoL  L  417-120 ;  its  affairs  in 
1787  described  by  Jefferson,  463 ;  patri- 
otic party,  468  ;  meeting  of  the  Nota- 
bles, 466;  Paris  in  commotion,  and 
result,  488;  its  state  on  Jefferson's 
return  from  Germany,  601,  602;  Jef- 
ferson's account  of  affairs  in,  609-611 ; 
famine  in,  611 ;  requested  to  recall  its 
minister  in  the  U.  S.,  611;  the  Revo- 
lution opening,  626-628 ;  the  issue  of 
blood  made  up,  629 ;  first  fray,  680 ; 
progress  of  the  struggle,  631,  f/  icq, ; 
the  Queen  tampering  with  the  troops, 
633 ;  a  constitution  framed,  634-686  ; 
U.  S.  treaties  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce with,  VoL  n.  183,  134;  con- 
struction of  the  17th  and  22d  articles 
thereof,  132-186 ;  it  waives  U.  S.  West 
India  guaranty,  189,  140;  gratitude  of 
U.  S.  towards,  146 ;  conduct  of,  on  re- 
ceiving demand  for  Genet's  recall,  203, 
204  ;  effect  in,  of  ratification  of  treaty 
of  London,  889-841;  offended  by  re- 
call of  Monroe,  841 ;  its  hostile  com- 
mercial measures,  841 ;  effect  of  Presi- 
dential election  on,  843 ;  its  unwise 
conduct,  848 ;  dismisses  Monroe  with 
distinction,  and  refuses  to  receive 
Pinckney,  849  ;  European  victories  of, 
851,  362;  negotiations  of  American 
commissioners  with,  885,  886 ;  orders 
them  away  except  Gerry,  392 ;  report- 
ed to  bo  preparing  to  invade  U.  S., 
891 ;  Talleyrand  informs  Gerry  that 
France  has  no  thought  of  war  with 
U.  S.,  424,  426 ;  other  overtures  and 
concessions  pressed  upon  Gerry,  425  ; 
Logan's  reception,  426  ;  Lafayette  in- 
forms Washington  and  Hamilton  that 
France  desires  an  accommodation, 
426,427;  Skipwith,  Barlow,  Codman, 
Cutting,  and  other  Americans  in  France, 
send  home  same  assurances,  426,  427 ; 
Pichon  makes  overtures  to  the  Ameri- 
can minister  at  the  Hague,  427,  428 ; 
impolicy  of  its  earlier  conduct  towards 
U.  S.,  429,  430;  restoration  of  the 
American  vessel  Retaliation  by,  476 ; 
Hughes  ordered  home  a  prisoner  for 
severities  to  Americans,  476:  t»*'»'»*» 
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with  IT.  &,  628;  obtaini  cenion  of 
Loiikdana  from  Spain,  yoLIIL  6;  pro- 
pofles  to  colooiie  that  temtory,  60,  51, 
6S;  drcniDStaiioes  wludi  led  to  its  Mle 
to U.  a,  6-8,  22,  2S,  60, 1^1-68;  Ber- 
Hii  and  Milan  deereei,  288. 

Fhrnklin,  BeijaBdn,  one  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Dedaratimi  of  Independence, 
▼oL  L  144;  Ills  Btory  of  John  Thomp- 
son, the  hatter,  178 ;  hie  infloenoe  in 
ikTor  of  the  Dcdaration,  188;  his 
poeition  and  character,  188,  184 ;  his 
style  as  a  writer,  184;  appointed  a 
Oommissioner  to  France,  197 ;  anecdote 
o^  886,  896  3  with  Jeiferson  in  France,' 
418 ;  returns  home,  416 ;  his  popolaritj 
in  France,  416 ;  some  comparisons  be- 
tween him  and  Jefferson,  416,  417; 
deposits  a  confidential  paper  with  Jef- 
Henon,  660. 

Freneau,  Philip,  charged  by  Hamilton  with 
bdng  a  pensioned  tool  of  Jefferson, 
YdL  n.  69,  et  9eq. ;  his  oath  diseredited 
bj  Hamilton,  71 ;  establishment  of  the 
^ational  Gaisette,  eiiSlained  by  Madi- 
son, 74 ;  hiB  Unes  on  Gobbet,  408 ;  ac- 
count of  him  in  I>nyckinck*s  Cyclc^Media 
'     of  literature,  408. 

Fries'  Insurrection,  VoL  XL  604,  et  9eq» ; 
Fries  found  guilty  of  treason,  506 ;  par- 
doned by  the  Pi^ident  against  advice 
of  Cabinet,  605 ;  alleged  conduct  of 
the  troops,  606;  officers  wUp  Duane 
and  other  Republican  editors,  605; 
effect  of  these  proceedings  on  Pennsyl- 
Tauia  elections,  506. 

Fry,  Col.  Joihua,  VoL  L  11. 

Funding  law  and  its  effects  on  society, 
VoL  L  604-608 ;  opposition  to,  in  the 
State  Legislatures,  628. 

Gadsden,  Gen.,  opposed  to  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, VoL  XL  266. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  his  statement  of  effects 
of  Assumption  law,  VoL  L  610;  his 
speeches  against  treaty  of  London, 
VoL  XL  293 ;  menaced  by  the  Fede- 
ralists, o88 ;  his  character  as  a  debater, 
and  his  stand  in  Congress  in  1798,  888, 
889 ;  his  speeches  on  the  Bobbins* 
affair,  525 ;  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  635 ;  his  fitness  for  the  office, 
638 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  constitutional 
questions,  VoL  IIL  28;  Jefferson  to, 
in  regard  to  a  new  rule  for  remorals 
from  office,  110;  originally  intended 
by  Madison  for  Secrct:iry  of  State,  857; 
circumstances  which  prevented  his  ap- 
pointment, 857;  Jefferson's  defence 
of  him  politically,  360;  Jefferson  to,  on 
the  compensation  law  and  on  the  veto 
on  the  internal  improvement  bUl,  442. 


GaUowmj,  Joteph^ 
▼oL  L  114^  116. 

Gardenier,  Bferent,  his  tSbmjtmm  agaiut 
the  Administntion  In  tentn  C3oiicnsb, 
▼6L  in.  a47,M8;  r^iDca  of  Johnoa, 
Campbell,  etc,  848,  249;  ho  ^at 
leoMS  GampbeD,  849;  agycwly  wooad- 
ed,  ont  reeoTon,  849. 

Chtfdiner,  Ber.  J.  S.  (asentioiied  in  Jcf- 
iSnaon's  Ana),  Ua  oenncMifl  on  tke  war 
Ib  1818,  VoL  IIL  878,  878. 

Gamett,  Robert  J.,  Jeflhrtm  to^  on  into- 
nal  improrements,  ete.^  in  1814L  ToL 
m.  499,  600. 

Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  snoeeeds  TJn^w^iw  ii 
the  South,  ToL  X.  884  ;  dcftated  at 
Camden,  869,  870;  aoqicnded  by  Con- 
msB,  888;  JeSSmton  ialbnns  lun  ttat 
he  himself  originated  tlie  porehaae  of 
Louisiana,  Vd.  HZ.  84. 

Gttiet,  French  minister  to  U.  &,  hk 
character,  VoL  XL  187;  Innda  at  Clmr 
leston,  128;  his  reception,  188;  cos- 
missioos  prtTateers,  etc,  188 ;  Ctsptsn 
of  the  Grange,  189:  Mnyolar  feefiiw 
on  its  airiTal  in  Philadelphia,  188; 
Genet*s  arriTal  in  FhHadelpliaa,  and 
presentation  to  the  President^  189, 
140;  his  correspondence  with  Been- 
tary  of  State,  161,  U  mq,  ;  hia  angry 
communications,  166,  158  ;  aflhi^  cif 
the  Little  Democrat,  187,  H  s^.; 
interviews  with  Jeflerson  thereon,  1 68- 
160;  continues  his  indiacreei  comae, 
174;  his  threat  to  appeal  from  the 
President  to  the  people,  183  ;  his  infa- 
tuation, liB4 ;  liis  appeal  to  the  people 
made,  185;  apprised  of  demand  for 
his  recall,  190 ;  his  replj  denouncing 
the  conduct  of  the  President  and  Cabi- 
net, 196, 197;  Cabinet  debate  on  order- 
ing him  awaj,  201,  808;  the  pnblic 
opinion  on  his  condnot,  804;  his  recall 
in  disgrace,  203,  204. 

Gerrj,  Elbridge,  Vol  L  188  ;  his  action 
on  the  funding  law,  605 ;  on  the 
assimiption  law,  611 ;  in  second  Con- 
gress, VoL  XL  24,  108 ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  the  relations  between  himself  and 
President  Adams,  352,  358  ;  Jefferson 
to,  on  public  affairs,  353;  Jefferson 
urges  him  to  accept  appointment  in 
French  commission,  354,  855  ;  requir- 
ed to  remain  in  France  when  other 
'  American  envoys  are  dismissed,  424 ; 
his  spirited  reply  to  Talleyrand's  com- 
plaints, 425 ;  his  opinions  of  tlie 
motives  and  intentions  of  France,  425, 
426;  treatment  his  family  recefred 
during  his  absence,  430 ;  Jefferson  to, 
I  seekmg  to  detach  him  from  the  Fede- 
I      ralists,46a-470 ;  Jefferson  to,  663 ;  Jef* 
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ferson  to,  on  his  own  acceptance  of  a 
renominationf  VoL  UL  95;  elected 
Governor  of  Mo^sacbusetta,  363 ;  re- 
movos  malcontents  from  office,  863; 
Jefferson  applauds  him  therefor,  362, 
863;  elected  Vice-President  in  1812, 
876. 

Gibbons,  Major,  collector  of  Richmond, 
Jefferson^s  refusal  to  remove  him,  VoL 
TTT.  218   219. 

Giles,  William  B.,  Vol.  IL  24,  103; 
moves  resolutions  of  inquiry  into 
Hamilton's  official  conduct,  117;  his 
speech  thereon,  117,  118;  moves  reso- 
lutions of  censure,  119;  the  vote 
thereon,  119;  his  speech  on  proposed 
suppression  of  democratic  societies, 
262;  Jefferson  to,  271;  Jefferson  to, 
on  proposal  to  suppress  democratic 
societies,  290 ;  his  **  wooing  "  of  Presi- 
dent Adams,  323,  328  ;  his  activity  in 
Virginia  elections  in  1799,  492;  on 
committee  which  reports  in  favor  of  sus- 
j)endiug  habeaa  corpus^  VoL  IIL  195. 

Gilmer,  Dr.,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  IL  104. 

Gihner,  Francis  \V.,  sent  to  England  to 
procure  professors  for  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, Vol.  UL  497 ;  Jefferson's  opinion 
of' him,  497. 

Girardin,  Pi-ofessor,  Jefferson  to,  on  Vir- 
ginia history,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  would  be  treated  in  history, 
VoL  m.  425. 

Goodrich,  Chauncey,  VoL  IL  292,  294 ; 
his  report  on  sustaining  alien  and 
seditiou  laws,  479. 

Goodrich,  Elizur,  removed  by  Jefiferson 
from  the  collectorship  of  New  Haven, 
VoL  n.  659 ;  memorial  of  merchants 
thereon,  a/id  President's  reply,  661. 

Gore,  Christopher,  his  report  on  Embargo, 
etc.,  in  Mussacliusctts  Legislature, 
VoL  m.  283;  his  action  in  1807,  284. 

Granger,  Gideon,  appointed  postmaster- 
general,  VoL  n.  636;  his  previous 
history,  641 ;  Jcflerson  to,  on  eastern 
coalition  between  Republicans  and 
Federalisto,  VoL  IIL  95,  96 ;  Jeffersd^ 
to,  in  rtigard  to  certain  political  trans- 
actions, 402. 

Gray,  William,  his  patriotic  action  on 
Embargo  1^,  VoL  HL  262 ;  made  an 
example  ol^he  President's  impartiality, 
262. 

Great  Britain,  prepares  to  coerce  the 
American  colonies,  VoL  L  135,  136; 
attitude  of,  towards  U.  S.  in  1788, 
543;  impresses  part  of  crew  of  an 
.  American  national  vessel  In  1799,  VoL 
IL476 ;  attitude  of,  towards  U.  S.  chang- 
ed by  battle  of  Trafalgar,  VoL  IIL  148 ; 
its  captures  of   U.   S.   vessels,   159; 


eflfect  of  death  of  Pitt  on  its  policy 
towards  U.  S.,  171;  outrage  of  frigate 
Leander  on  an  American  vessel,  171, 
172  ;  forma  treaty  with  U.  S.,  201,  202; 
treaty  not  ratified  by  U.  S.,  201,  202 ; 
outrage  of  frigate  Leopard  on  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake,  224,  225; 
how  far  its  conduct  grew  out  of  rejec- 
tion of  treaty,  235,  236;  its  deter- 
mination to  persist  in  impressments, 
236;  declines  to-  make  satisfactory 
reparation  for  outrage  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, 236 ;  royal  proclamation  order- 
ing and  legalizing  impressments,  237  ; 
issues  orders  in  council  of  Nov.,  1807, 
237  ;  the  several  orders  in  council  and 
the  pretexts  for  them,  238 ;  American 
commerce  excluded  from  the  ocean, 
239 ;  Mr.  Rose  sent  special  minister  to 
U.  S.,  260;  his  limited  instructions, 
260 ;  his  negotiations  with  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  return  home,  250;  Great 
Britain  encouraged  to  persist  in  orders 
in  council  by  Americans,  257,  et  seq. ; 
Comparative  effects  of  Embargo  on 
Engknd  and  U.  S.,  258,  259 ;  negotia- 
tions between  Canning  and  Mr.  Pink- 
ney,  272,  et  seq. ;  the  result,  275,  276  ; 
impressments,  298,  880-382,  400 ;  Er- 
Bkine  concludes  a  treaty  with  U.  S., 
814;  his  government  refuses  to  ratify 
treaty,  316;  its  policy  towards  U.  S., 
816;  character  of  the  ministers  it  sent 
to  U.  S.,  816,  817;  Foster  informs 
U.  S.  Government  that  orders  in  coim- 
cil  will  be  persisted  in,  361 ;  war  with 
U.  S.,  867,  et  seq. ;  the  treaty  of  peace, 
898 ;  results  of  the  war,  400 ;  England 
asks  cooperation  of  U.  S.  against 
designs  of  Holy  Alliance  in  South 
America,  491 ;  U.  S.  Government  avow 
**  Monroe  doctrine,"  493. 

Greene,  Gen.  Nathaniel,  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Gates  in  the  South,  VoL  L  282 ; 
his  retreat  before  Comwallis,  308 ;  fol- 
lows Cornwallis  into  North  Carolina, 
809,  310;  battle  ^fj^ilford  Court- 
house, 312;  his  testinony  to  Jefferson^s 
energy,  818;  leaves  following  Com- 
wallis, and  advances  into  the  CaroUnas, 
827 ;  his  reasons  for  the  movement, 
827;  its  effect  on  Virginia,  827,  828; 
his  death,  603.  ^ 

Gnx^nhow,  Samuel,  Jefferson  to,  on  aM- 
ing  Bible  Society,  V«L1IL  401. 

Grigsby,  Hughv  B.,  his  statement  of  the ... 
effect  of  >Jeff^on'8  letter  to  Kercfirvl^  '■ 
on  the  CofljftitutioQ-^ofl^^irginia,  VoL . 
nL  429,  430;  his  address  on  Mecklen-- 
burg    Declaration,  of    Independence, 
582 ;  his  correctioh  of  an  error  in  our 
account  of  Patrick  Henry,  679,  680. 
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OfiBwold,  Oaylord,  bk  eontttatloiMl  6^ 

Jeedons  to  temtj  for  pofdiMe  of  Iav 

liUuia,  ToL  HL  7Y. 
Griswold,  Boger,  hto  ntoliitloiis,  olo.,  in 

OongreM  on  S|Muiiih  dbin^  eie.,  Tol. 

HL  29, 80;  ruaarki  <m  dry  doftlu,  4S; 

MOT08  ft  ctll  Ibr  the  F^raneh  tiMtj 

]Mi{>en,  etc^  f 6,  76;  ft  dinnioidst,  M8. 
Onndy,  Mix,  V6LIIL  296,  620. 
OnSford  Court  Hooie,  UtUe  of,  VdL  L 

612. 
Qvnn,  General,  Hamflton  to,  on  nrmift- 

tions  for  olfenal?jB  wftr  in  If  99,  YoL  IL 

464. 

HftD,  lieutenant  Francis,  Us  aeeoont  of 
his  Tint  to  Montieello,  ToL  m.  466- 
469. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  Us  plan  of  gOTem^ 
nent  proposed  in  federal  OonTention, 
▼oL  L  566-4(71;  Qofomeiir  Morris 
declares  him  opposed  to  RepnbUean 
gOTemment,  and  a  monarchist  in  Us 
ahns,6?5;  his  recorded  action  in fode- 
ral  ConT^ition,  676 ;  his  Joint  anthor- 
Mp  of  The  Federalist,  677;  he  carries 
the  idea  that  he  has  abandoned  his 
theoretical  preferences  for  monarchy, 
677;  later  confidential  disdosores  on 
same  subject,  676,  579;  Judge  Tates's 
▼ersion  of  his  speech  in  fectoral  Con- 
Tentlon,  579 ;  Morrises  later  statements 
of  Hamilton's  Tiews,  560,  581 ;  he  is 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
Washington's  Cabinet,  694 ;  slcetch  of 
his  preceding  life,  695-597 ;  his  finan- 
cial system,  604,  et  iteq, ;  Funding  law, 
604-608;  Assumption  law,  608-611; 
Cabinet  opinion  on  resolutions  for  pay- 
ing soldiers,  etc.,  618 ;  Cabinet  opinion 
on  allowing  Lord  Dorchester^s  passage, 
619,  620;  annual  report  to  Congress, 
628,  629;  Cabinet  opinion  on  U.  8. 
bank  bill,  630 ;  Jeff'erson's  declaration 
that  lie  avowed  himself  a  monarchist, 
688,  634;  Jeflerson's  opinion  of  his 
character,  634  ;  his  deportment  in  the 
Cabinet,  635 ;  his  mixing  in  Congres- 
sional and  party  affairs,  686 ;  his  poli- 
tical star  in  the  ascendant,  686,  et  mo,  ; 
effect  of  the  bank  bill  on  his  populanty, 
637,  638;  Ameses  laudations  of  him, 
638 ;  tone  of  his  correspondence  at 
this  period,  639;  his  character  as  a 
politician  and  statesman,  640-645 ; 
Cabinet  opinion  on  apportionment  bill, 
VoL  n.  51 ;  consulted  on  Jefferson's 
answer  to  Hammond,  57  ;  attacks  Jef- 
ferson in  a  series  of  anonymous  news- 
paper articles,  69-74 ;  accuses  Jeffer- 
son of  employing  Freneau  to  vilify  the 
Administration,  69 ;  charges  him  with 


ele.,70;  gscwgtft fteneanVi  o^^ 
71 ;  eharges  Jeibwm  with  oppnitk 
adoption  of  Oonstitatioii,  99; 
Um  with  atteinpting  to  defrMid  a 
pony  of  HoQaaders,  etc,  jTt; 
Us  wiOingBess  toalfovd 
iooal  ssthfhetiop,  76 ;  mUmmpm  to' 
loot  tsfttbnony  of  Bondinot  aad  Ihijton 
to  **ooitfoand  and  pot  dowa**  Sitm 
•qo,  74;  hh  rqjlj  to  WnshiaglM'b 
ftppeai  for  harmony  hi  Mb  ChMaet ,  66, 
64;  how  for  he  carried  Uft 
into  praetioe,  66,  62;  hb 
that  JefflBnon  retained 
oflloe  eonsidend,  60, 90  ;JiiB  aetfoB  in 
the  GaUnet  fai  regard  to 
distorbances,  94;  hh 
whh  Washington  thelwm,  ti,  M; 
▼fews  on  Spanish  rdatioBftp  96x 
poses  to  obtain  a  dsfensif 
with  Eni^d,  by  giving 
DftTigfttion  of  Iflashsippi,  M^  ••;  CUbi- 
net  opinion  on  snspaidBqg 
to  Franee,  106;  hh 
to  repay  U.  &  bank  two 
106;  hh  demeanor  in 
111,  112;  fosofaitiou  of! 
hh  offidal  conduct  moi 
gre«,  117;  hh  replies,  118; 
of  eensore  then  moved,  119;  vote 
thereon,  119;  hh  views  on  loeeivtag 
Genet,  121, 122;  thmks IVendb  treaty 
should  be  declared  void,  122;  hh  hoo- 
tility  to  the  Bepublican  government  of 
France,  124,  129;  prepares  a  circular 
to  collectors,  etc.,  180,  181 ;  overruled 
by  Washington,  181;  Jefferson  com- 
plains of  bis  interference  in  Sute 
department,  186 ;  his  Cabinet  opiniou 
on  restoring  prizes  made  by  Fkvnch 
privateers  fitted  out  in  U.  S.,  187; 
Cabinet  opinion  in  favor  of  forribly 
detaining  Little  Democrat,  161,  162, 
166 ;  Cabinet  opinion,  on  demanding 
Genet's  recall  and  convening  Congreea, 
175,  176;  on  instructions,  aaking  Ge- 
net's recall,  181 ;  Cabinet  opinions,  166- 
188;  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  190; 
Cabinet  opinion  on  PreMdent^s  power 
to  change  place  of  meeting  of  Con- 
gress, 198 ;  on  ordering  Genet  away, 
201 ;  on  the  messages  to  be  made  to 
Congress,  202 ;  on  drafts  of  messages, 
205-208;  writes  ''Phocion**  Smith*s 
speech  on  **  reg:ulating  propositicms,*' 
227;  letter  to  Washington  on  nomi- 
nating an  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Great 
Britain,  281 ;  his  views  and  action  in 
respect  to  whisky  war,  241,  242;  his 
influence  in  the  Cabinet,  246,  246 ;  his 
acco*npanying  the  troops  in  the  whiskv 
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war,  how  viewed,  244 ;  his  deportment 
in  Cabinet,  248 ;  Madbton's  estimate  of 
his  intellectual  capacities  compared 
with  those  of  Jefferson,  248 ;  his  resig- 
nation, 256;  his  dissatisfaction  with 
treaty  of  London,  258 ;  his  indignation 
at  British  insults  pending  its  adoption, 
260,  261 ;  wounded  at  public  meeting 
on  treaty,  266;  his  "Camillus**  articles 
in  defence  of  the  treaty,  268;  dif- 
ference between  his  political  views  and 
Mr.  Adams's,  820,  321;  his  jealousy  of 
President  Adams's  political  leanings 
in  1796,  326,  327 ;  his  views  of  Adamses 
inaugural  speech,  837;  urges  that  a 
commission  be  sent  to  France,  842; 
proposes  that  Jefferson  or  Madison  bo 
a  member  thereof,  342 ;  further  propo- 
sitions on  same  subject,  848 ;  disgusted 
with  President's  intemperate  official 
language  towards  France,  350;  be- 
comes the  advocate  for  war  measures 
against  France  in  1798,  390,  391 ;  com- 
plains to  Mr.  King  of  English  insults 
at  this  juncture,  890,  891 ;  suggests  to 
Washington  to  make  a  political  tour 
"under  some  pretence  of  health,"  892; 
his  opinfon  of  Lloyd's  bill,  897;  his 
connection  with  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws,  397;  appointed  Inspector-Gene- 
ral in  provisional  army,  422 ;  raised  by 
an  intrigue  over  the  head  of  Gen.  Knox, 
422,  423;  his  letter  to  Knox  on  the 
subject,  423 ;  informed  of  the  French 
overtures  for  an  accommodation,  488 ; 
continues  to  urge  on  war  preparations, 
438 ;  reasons  for  his  change  of  views 
since  1797  examined,  436-443 ;  his 
correspondence  with  Miranda  and  Mr. 
King  in  regard  to  the  "  Miranda  pro- 
ject," 486 ;  asks  that  England  assent 
to  U.  S.  furnishing  the  land  forces, 
commanded  by  himself,  to  revolution- 
ize South  America,  437;  the  govern- 
ment he  proposed  to  establish  there, 
437 ;  his  plan  of  governmental  changes 
in  1799,  458-461 ;  the  purely  consoli- 
dating features  of  his  plan,  461-468  ; 
his  preparations  for  putting  Miranda 
project  into  execution,  464,  et  seq. ;  his 
letters  to  members  of  the  military  com- 
mittees in  Congress  thereon,  464,  465 ; 
joins  Cabinet  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  envoys  to  France,  498;  his  inter- 
view with  the  President  thereon,  499 ; 
his  plans  in  1800,  514,  515;  the  theory 
that  his  politics  and  Washington's  coin- 
cided, 518-520;  his  gloomy  prospects 
at  close  of  first  session  of  sixth  Con- 
gress, 537,  540;  his  reasons  for  desiring 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams's  second  elec- 
tion, 538,  540;  his  proposed  method 


of  eff'ecting  it,  544  ;  his  letter  to  Sedg- 
wick on  result  of  New  York  election, 
644 ;  proposes  to  set  aside  that  elec- 
tion so  far  as  the  Presidency  is  con- 
cerned, 548,  et  aeq. ;  his  letter  to  Gov- 
ernor Jay  on  the  subject,  548,  549; 
Jay  rejects  the  proposition  as  "  unbe- 
coming," 550;  its  unjustifiable  charac- 
ter, 550,  551 ;  allegations  and  motives 
for  it  considered,  551-554  ;  his  tour  to 
New  England  to  procure  election  of 
Pinckney  over  Adams,  554 ;  proposes 
a  written  attack  on  Mr.  Adams,  and 
suggests  pretext,  554;  makes  use  of 
the  pretext,  556 ;  collecting  materials, 
555-559  ;  prints  the  paper  for  private 
circulation,  559 ;  it  becomes  public 
through  instrumentality  of  Burr,  559, 
560 ;  some  of  \X»  assertions  considered, 
560-562 ;  the  effects  of  the  publication, 
562,  663 ;  he  declares  Burr  intriguing 
for  Presidency,  682 ;  thinks  it  ex- 
pedient to  "start"  Burr  "for  the 
plate,"  583 ;  pronounces  him  the  Cati- 
line of  America,  etc.,  etc.,  582,  et  sea, ; 
proposes  that  terms  be  made  with  Jef- 
ferson, 583 ;  opposed  to  preventing  an 
election,  586 ;  his  final  appeal  to  his 
party  friends,  587 ;  reasons  for  his  want 
of  influence,  691,  592  ;  Federal  caucus 
resolve  to  support  Burr,  592 ;  his  news- 
paper attacks  on  Jeffcr?;on's  first  mes- 
sage, 685-688 ;  his  party  programme 
in  1802,  VoL  IIL  10,  ct  seq. ;  proposes 
the  "  Christian  Constitutional  Society," 
10-12 ;  his  views  of  Jefferson's  second 
message,  27 ;  silent  in  respect  to  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  87 ;  his  death, 
114  ;  his  last  public  letter,  114. 

Hamilton,  Henryj  British  Governor  of 
Detroit,  his  brutalities,  VoL  L  246- 
248 ;  prepares  to  strike  Virginia  in  1779, 
248;  advances  to  St.  Vincenne,  248; 
captured  by  Col.  Clarke,  250;  placed 
in  irons  by  Governor  Jefferson,  251. 

Hammond,  Jabez  D.,  his  political  history 
of  New  York,  VoL  IL  23 ;  his  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  New  York  elec- 
tion of  1800,  573,  et  »eq. ;  his  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  the  facts,  575>;  his 
character  as  a  man  and  a  historian, 
675 ;  his  view  of  Burr's  course  in  that 
election,  576. 

Hammond,  Mr.,  British  minister  to  U.  S., 
VoL  n.  45,  56,  58;  his  complaints, 
132,  135 ;  Secretary  of  State's  call  on, 
in  respect  to  the  unexecuted  articles  of 
treaty  of  peace,  148 ;  further  corres- 
pondence, 174,  etpasHtm. 

Hancock,  John,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, VoL  n.  165 ;  a  decided  Repub- 
lican, 165. 


Huper,  Bobert  G.,  Us  threatened  die- 
doBore  in  GongreM  of  a  tnitorou 
correepondence,  Y6L  XL  412,  418; 
Mb  charsefl  agiUist  Logan  and  Jeffer- 
son in  uie  Home  of  RepreaentatiTes, 
466 ;  Logan's  reply,  466. 

Harris  Leavitt,  U. ».  consnl  to  St.  Petets- 
bnrg,  ToL  IIL  170;  comrtinnicates  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Jefferson,  170, 
€tpa$9im. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  Vol  L 188, 195, 809, 
810,  212,  218. 

Harrison,  William  H.,  GoTemor  of 
Northwestern  Territory,  ToL  TCL  89 ; 
his  purchase  of  Indian  lands,  40. 

Hartlej,  David,  Jefferson  to,  cm  Shajs* 
insnrrection  and  on  democracj,  Vol. 
L479. 

Hawkins,  Mr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  federal 
oonTention,  VoL  L  485. 

Haj;  George,  U.  S.  Attorney  for  Vir- 
ginia,  conducts   prosecntlon   against 
Aaron  Burr,  VoL  IIL  205,  ei  isa. 
*  Hayne,  CoL  Bobert  Y.,  ms  remarks  on 

Jefferson  in.U.  S.  Senatis  in  1880,  VoL 

'  ^^  '  HAoh,  James,  Jefferson  to,  on  slaTery, 
*  eic,  VoL  IIL  589. 

Hmu7,  Patrick,  his  first  meeting  with 
Jefferson,  V6L  L  20;  his  appearance, 
manners,  and  tastes,  20 ;  his  short  law 
novitiate,  21 ;  his  early  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  Jefferson,  21 ;  his 
appearance  and  manners  in  1766,  87 ; 
his  resolutions  and  speech  on  the 
Stamp  Act,  38  ;  Jefferson's  description 
of  his  eloquence,  38 ;  an  incident  in 
his  fjpeeeh,  39 ;  his  resolution  expung- 
ed, 39  ;  his  subsequent  political  intlu- 
ence,  39 ;  Jefter^on's  opiuion  of  him, 
40;  his  resolutions  and  speech  in 
1776  in  favor  of  arming,  101 ;  the 
scene  described  by  Wirt  and  by  ano- 
ther, 101 ;  the  resolutions  pass,  103 ; 
he  leads  Hanover  troops  against  Dun- 
more,  100;  extorts  terms  from  the 
latter,  107 ;  how  far  he  was  connected 
with  the  Dictator  project  in  1776,  206 ; 
his  action  in  respect  to  church  estab- 
lishment, 222;  he  is  again  proposed 
for  Dictator  in  1781,  848;  urged  by 
Wa.**hiiigton,  in  1799,  to  enter  House 
of  Delegates,  VoL  IL  492,  493 ;  con- 
sents, and  is  elected,  493.;  death  and 
character,  493,  494;  Jefferson's  feel- 
ings towards  him  throughout  life,  VoL 
lEL  608;  an  error  concerning  his 
action  on  independence  corrected  679. 

Hierarchy  in  Virginia  overthrown,  VoL 
L  219-223. 

Hill,  Mark  L.,  Jefferson  to,  on  Missouri 
Question,  VoL  m.  466. 


HofanflSi  John,  heads  i^ralMt  is 
choMtts  Senate  agabut  Hartftnd  Goa- 
Teation,  VoL  IIL  412;  his  poHtied 
antecedenti,  412;  his  solntioii  of  the 
prooeediaga  of  the  Hartford  Gobtcd- 
tioii,  419;  Jefferson  to,  on  Mlwonri 
Qneatioii*  466* 

Holt,  Ghailea,  his  conrlctSoA  QBder  aedl- 
tioa  ki^  VoL  n.  418. 

Ho|^lna»  Dr.,  his  Unas  on  aBens,  VoL  IL 
40S. 

HopUnsoo,  IVanelai  Jeflimon  to,  dedar- 
mm  ht  belongs  to  no  partjr*  VoL  X. 

Hngor,  the  fiun^  of^  thdr  diaioeter  in 
IK^tics,  VoL  Ai  Mf . 

Hngor,  Mr.,  inf  Sonth  GaroMno,  acts 
against  liis  party  om  Presidential  bal- 
lots in  1801,  VoL  n.  696. 

Humboldt,  Jefferson  to.  In  regard  to 
KewTorlc  Canal,  V6L  IIL  44S;  el 

tMMttlN. 

Hnmphrejv,  Col.  DaVid,  Jeffnwm  to,  on 

*  Kings,  VoL  L  486;  his  tIowb  on 
Fedoral  ConTention,  666;  a|ipolnted 
minister  to  Portngal,  VoL  IL  48. 

Hnmphreys,  Dr.,  Jeffnaon  to,  on  colo- 
nisation, VoL  HL  441. 

Hntcheson,  Mr.,  of  Fa.,  VoL  IL  186. 

Impressments  by  Qreat  Britain,  firom  tha 
crew  of  an  American  national  teasel, 
VoL  IL  476 ;  number  of;  down  to  1808, 
VoL  nL  298;  report  in  Massachnsetts 
Legislature  on  number  of,  380,  881 ; 
negotiations  concerning,  880,  381 ; 
excuses  for,  shown  to  be  unfounded 
by  those  making  them,  881;  resolu- 
tions and  Federal  meeting  in  New  York 
concerning,  in  1806,  381  ;  testimony 
of  American  officers  and  seamen  con* 
ceming,  381,  382;  how  practically 
conducted,  381,  382;  case  of  Hiram 
Thayer,  382 ;  number  of,  to  period  of 
discontinuance,  400. 

Independence,  first  ideas  of,  in  Congress, 
VoL  L  124-180;  Botta's  error  on  the 
subject,  124;  Adams\  Jsy\  and 
Jef}er8on*8  testimony,  124-126;  decla- 
ration of,  sec  Deckiration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

Ingcrsoll,  Jared,  a  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency    in    1812,  VoL  HL 

Innes,  Col.,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  IL   1 ; 

Jcflerson  to,  on  Bonaparte's  OTcrthrow 

of  the  Directory,  55J3. 
Iredell,   Judge,   his  charge  to  a  grand 

jury  in  17^7,  VoL  IL  376. 
Irish  Rebellion,  circumstances  of,  VoL 

n.  398-100 ;    fills  U.  S.  with  exiles, 

400. 
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Jackson,  Andrew,  his  belief  in  th6  exist- 
ence of  a  monarchical  party  in  U.  S., 
VoL  L  692 ;  takes  his  scat  in  the  U. 
S.  Senate,  VoL  n.  379 ;  his  letter  to 
OUibome  in  1806,  warning  him  of  an 
attack  on  New  Orleans,  VoL  IIL  181 ; 
Jeffcrson^s  opinions  of;  186,  609. 

JaT,  John,  Jefferson  to,  as  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  VoL  L  388,  427,"438, 
468,  477,  478,  486,  603;  he  com- 
mends Jcffcrson^s  official  conduct,  604 ; 
Jefferson  to,  612,  613,  626;  his  ques- 
tion to  Washington,  *'  Shall  we  have  a 
king  V^  667  ;  his  certificate  in  respect 
to  Genet,  VoL  XL  183,  184 ;  nomi- 
nated Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Great 
Britain,  in  1794,  231 ;  concludes  Treaty 
of  London,  268;  treaty  conditionally 
approved  by  Senate,  258;  himself, 
Hamilton,  and  the  President  dissatis- 
fied with  it,  258,  269 ;  humiliations  in- 
flicted pending  its  ratification,  269 ; 
public  indignation  on  its  ratification, 
265,  et  sea.;  practical  effects  of  the 
treaty,  277-279 ;  he  is  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  648;  urged  by 
Hamilton  to  set  aside  the  result  of  Pre- 
sidential election  in  that  State  in  1800, 
648,  649 ;  his  refusal,  650 ;  reappointed 
Chief  Justice  of  U.  S.,  678 ;  docs  not 
accept,  626. 

Jefferson,  George,  Jefferson  to,  on  ap- 
pointment of  relations  to  office,  VoL  n. 
662. 

Jefferson,  Jane,  her  death,  VoL  L  41 ; 
her  loss  to  her  brother  Thomas,  41 ; 
his  subsequent  recollections  of  her,  41 ; 
his  epitaph  on  her,  41. 

Jeflerson,  Martha  (see  also  Mrs.  Martha 
J.  Randolph),  her  father  to,  390,  891, 
410 ;  sails  with  her  father  for  France, 
412 ;  illness  and  arrival  at  Paris,  412 ; 
her  father  to,  444 ;  describes  an  acci- 
dent to  her  father,  466 ;  her  father  to, 
from  Aix,  468-470;  reasons  for  his 
advice,  and  her  character,  470;  her 
father  to,  from  Toulon,  470, 471 ;  from 
Marseilles,  473,  474 ;  from  the  Canal 
of  Languedoc,  474 ;  from  Nantes,  476 ; 
from  Pariit,  476 ;  aim  of  his  letters  to 
her,  476,  477;  her  appearance  and 
character  in  1787,  480,  481 ;  her  rela- 
tions with  her  father,  481,  482;  wishes 
to  enter  a  conveut,  638 ;  her  father's 
action  thereon,  638 ;  her  narrative  of 
incidents  of  her  fathers  return  from 
France,  645,  551  ;  married  to  Thomas 
Mann  Randolph,  668.    ' 

Jefferson,  Mary  (or  Polly,  or  Maria — see 
also  Mrs.  Maria  J.  Eppes),  VoL  L 
475,  477 ;  arrives  in  London,  480 ; 
described  by  Mrs.  Adams,  480 ;  reaches 


France  and  enters  school,  480 ;  rela- 
tions with  her  father,  481,  482 ;  her 
father  to,  622,  623,  624,  625 ;  VoL  IL 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  22,  23;  resides 
with  her  father  in  Washington,  23 ; 
her  father  to,  219,  220;  her  ap- 
pearance, 223 ;  her  father  to,  357 ;  mar- 
ried to  John  W.  Eppes,  369. 

Jefferson,  Peter,  his  birth,  education  and 
occupations,  VoL  L  6 ;  a  suitor,  6  ;  pa- 
tents his  fkrm,  6 ;  locality  of  his  farm, 
7 ;  his  marriage,  7 ;  settles  at  Shad- 
well,  11 ;  birth  of  his  son,  Thomas,  11 ; 
offices  held  by  him,  1 1 ;  becomes  exe- 
cutor of  William  Randolph's  estate  and 
removes  to  Tuckahoe,  1 1 ;  associated 
with  Joshua  Fry  to  survey  boundary 
line  of  Virginia,  1 1 ;  progress  of  the 
survey,  12;  returns  to  Albemarle,  12; 
appointed  Colonel  of  his  county,  12; 
his  popularity  among  the  Indians,  12 ; 
chosen  a  burgess,  13;  his  death,  13; 
his  stature,  strength  and  manners,  13 ; 
his  character  and  tastes,  14 ;  his  poli- 
tics, 14;  his  education  of  his  son,  16; 
why  so  little  mentioned  in  his  son's 
Memoir,  16;  his  family  register,  17. 

Jefferson,  Mrs.  Peter,  the  mother  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  her  parentage,  VoL 
L  7-10;  her  character,  16. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  his  birth-place,  VoL 
L  8 ;  his  ancestors,  5,  6,  7-10 ;  his 
father,  6,  et.  acq.;  his  mother,  10 ;  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  17 ;  his  earliest 
recollections,  17 ;  religious  instruction 
of  his  childhood,  17  ;  his  early  educa- 
tion, 17,  18,  19  ;  his  visit  to  Col.  Dan- 
dridge's,  20 ;  meets  Patrick  Henry,  20 ; 
enters  college,  21 ;  attentions  received 
by  him  at  Williamsburgh,  21 ;  his 
habits  of  study,  22 ;  his  general  habits 
and  morals,  22 ;  his  standard  of  action, 
22 ;  his  standing  with  his  instructors, 
23 ;  his  second  year  in  college,  24 ;  his 
tastes  as  a  student,  24 ;  his  acquire- 
ments, 24,  et  seg.  ;  his  reading,  27 ;  his 
favorite  classic  writers,  27 ;  his  tastes 
in  fiction  and  poetry,  27,  28 ;  enters 
upon  study  of  law,  30 ;  his  intercourse 
with  Governor  Fauquier,  30 ;  his  habits 
at  Shadwell,  30 ;  he  falls  in  love,  32 ; 
his  correspondence  on  tho  subject,  33 ; 
Miss  fiurwell  marries  another  man, 
83  ;  his  appearance,  manners  and  cha- 
racter, 38, 34, 35  ;  becomes  of  age,  36  ; 
his  earliest  poUtical  principles,  36  ;  at- 
tends the  debate  on  the  Stamp  Act, 
88;  his  description  of  Henry's  elo- 
quence, 38  ;  his  description  of  the  old 
Whig  leaders  of  Virginia,  39 ;  loss  of 
his  oldest  sister,  40 ;  marriages  of  his 
other  sisters,  41 ;  chosen  a  justice,  67 ; 
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•  bnigVHii  Bt;  faif.nidaii 
fivm,  aad  poc£rt  aoooont  boiDa,  kw 
Mister,  ete^  4S,  4<;  disneleriBties 

.  oTall  hii  muknsoipli,  4S ;  his  pred- 
skm  mod  foodiiMi  for  dotell,  42^-46; 
his  hsl»t  of  c60fK^ag  ftets  ia  eoaver- 
sstion,  40;  his  Joiini«r  north  in  1766, 
46;'sdmltted  toptMtioekw,46;  hb 
fondness  for  his  profaMJon,  47;  his 
number  of  esses  snd  his  onents,  47, 
48;  his  emditlon  snd  sbifitj  ss  a kw- 
yer,  49,  60;  his  qosUficflllons  for  the 
profesrion,  60-62 ;  his  eonrse  of  kw 
reeding,  68-67;  Usbffltosllownisnii- 
Bission  of  skves,  68 ;  Shsdwell  bnml 
end  his  pqiers  deetroyed,  69;  remofss 
to  Honticello,  69;  speefanens  of  his 
eeilj  menaseripCs,  60-62;  his  msrri- 
ege,  62 ;  liis  irwn  perentage,  appeer- 
anoe,  and  oharaeter,  62,  68 ;  aneedotes 
of  his  ooutship,  marriage,  etc^  64; 
death  of  his  fiitber4n-kw,  sad  his 
wife's  patrimonj,  66;  liis  eaily  oha- 
rsctttr  as  a  bnsiness  man,  66,  67;  Us 
tastes  for  horsesand  his  horsemanship, 
etc,  68,  69;  h«  Tiews  of  the  power  of 
Pariiament,  87,  98 ;  pkoed  on  Tsrious 
committees,  108 ;  too  nnwdl  to  attend 
GonTention  in  1774,  87 ;  sends  on  his 
draft  of  instmetions,  89 ;  its  late,  89, 
90 ;  tenor  of  theee  Instmetions,  91-98; 
repablished  in  En^dand  under  title  of 

-  *«SammarT  riew  of  the  r^ts  of  Bri- 
tish America,"  97;  he  k  diosen  chair- 
man of  Albemarie  Ck>mmittee  of 
Safety,  100;  on  Tarious  conmuttees  in 
second  Virginia  ConTcntion,  108 ;  ap- 
pointed to  fill  Randolph's  vacapcy  in 
Congress,  103 ;  drafts  reply  of  Virginia 
to  Lord  Xorth's  concilutory  proposi- 
tion, 107  ;  positions  of  the  paper,  108 ; 

<^takes  his  seat  in  Con^rMS,  112; 
his  style  of  traTelling,  etc.,  112;  his 
reputation  as  a  writer,  112;  John 
Adams's  account  of  his  reception,  113 ; 
John  Adams's  description  of  him  as  a 
member,  113,  114;  on  committee  to 
draft  declaration  of  causes  of  taking 
up  arms,  114;  his  portion  of  the 
paper,  114-116,  118;  his  conciliatory 
deportment  to  colleagues,  116,  117 ; 
on  committee  to  answer  Lord  North's 
conciliatory  proposition,  118;  extracts 
from  the  paper,  119,  120 ;  rechosen  to 
Congress,  121;  his  views  on  recon- 
ciliation with  England,  121-123;  his 
musical  tastes,  131,  132;  his  domestic 
affairs  and  family  in  1776,  183 ;  takes 
his  scat  in  Congress,  133 ;  returns 
home,  134;  reasons  for  his  long  ab- 
sence from  Congress,  140-142 ;  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  committee  to  draft 


wl^  he  was  pveAned  to  B* 

144^  «r  «f.;  his  dftaeoa 

ConcrsssloBal    flMtioiH, 

dim  Dedamtion  of 

164-186;  repottsitto 

his  comments  on  Hio 

170;  writhes  noder  tho 

the  iMtmaeBt,  178;  Ida 

and  meteorologleal  rec^iter,  Jvlj  4th, 

1776, 179;  his  memoranda  <  ^  ' 

hates,  181:  Us  inflneneo  in  ^ 

186,186;  htosppointasast  on 

tees,  192, 198;  mUm  an  ooiliaa  of  a 
coostltatm Ibr  Vhrgbdo,  lM;biBjm* 
amhle  adopted,  196;  reelioaen  to  Ooo- 
msB  and  dedines,  196 ;  appolntod  a 
Commlssirtner  to  ftaaeo  ono  dscWnsa^ 
197;  ontm  Hlq^dn    Boooo    of 
DdogntMi  197 ;  hills  intanodneed  taj, 
199,  «r  SM.;  attaeka entaOa,  1M.10S; 
mMlnloa  a  Um  Bovioor,  an 
C&alrman  of  Beviaers,    MS; 
hieiarehj,  SOI;  Us  UIIb   lor 
iM;  hk  sllotted  portion  of  tho  kw 
revision,  i08;   In  the    h|^lBlsHi»i  in 
1777,  809;   blBs  introdoeod  bw  Usi, 
209,«rsfo.;  takes  his  neat  In  fidlaes> 
sion,  818;  hills   introdooed  by  Usi, 
818,  0i$$g.;  his  bifl  for  fotahllshfaig  re- 
ligious freedom,  219,  220;  Us  e&ca- 
tional    bills,   228-4t26 ;    bk    crfanhnl 
code,  287;  hisafana  in  tho  BorWon  as 
a  whole,  228,  229 ;  ehasasa  in  his  ear- 
respondenoe,  ezpblned,  880,  281 ;  re- 
coTery  of  some  of  his  lost  letters,  231 ; 
remonstrates  against  the  remoTal  of 
the    Convention  prisoners,    282-287: 
gratitude  of    the    prisoners   therefor, 
284-237  ;  his  attentiofta  to  them,  285, 
286;    chosen   Gowemor     of    Ylr^ 
ginia  in  1779,  238 ;  gloomy  8Ute  of 
public  affairs,  239-245;    places  Got. 
Hamilton  in  irons,   251;    refers    the 
question  to  Washington,  252 ;  Wash- 
ington's reply,  252 ;  answer  to  British 
threats,  262,  258 ;  effects  of  his  rigor, 
254;    takes   possession    of  Kentucky 
and  the  Northwestern  Territory,  256; 
his  efforts  to  push  on  the  war  in  1780, 
267,  et  tea, ;  his  letters  to   Washing- 
ton,  Stevens,    and   Gates,    267-278; 
his    steady  support  of  Washington's 
plans,    269 ;  orders  a   surrey  of  the 
Virginia  waters,  276;  a  mistake  of 
Girardin    concerning    him,    277;   hii 
preparations  to  repel  Leslie's  invasion, 
285,    286;  preparations  for   Uiter  in- 
vasions, 287-291 ;  how  far  forewarned 
of  Arnold's  invasion,    295 ;  his   mea- 
sures during,  297,  et  tea.;  his  personal 
movements,  298-800 ;  his  correspond- 
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ence  with  Washington,  Gates,  and 
others,  305,  306 ;  succors  Greene,  806, 
813;  Greeners  and  Washington's 
Tie ws  of  his  conduct,  813,  314,315; 
assailed  for  adhering  to  Washington's 
policT,  814 ;  breaks  up  British  system 
of  paroling  the  inhabitants,  880 ;  re- 
mains at  his  post  when  Legislature 
disperses,  380 ;  his  letter  to  Washing- 
ton announcing  his  intended  retire- 
ment, 831;  Washington's  reply,  832; 
apprised  that  Tarleton  is  advancing  to 
seize  him,  836  ;  his  preparations  and 
retreat,  337 ;  conduct  of  two  of  his  ser- 
vants, 338;  Monticello  spared  by 
orders  of  Tarieton,  838,  889 ;  his 
estate  of  Elk  Hill  laid  waste  under  the 
eye  of  Cornwalhs,  840-842;  other 
atrocities,  341 ;  deaths  of  Jefferson's 
servants,  841,  842 ;  how  far  he  had 
provoked  this  vengeance,  842-844; 
his  term  of  office  expires,  845 ;  reasons 
for  his  retirement,  846;  feelings  of 
the  Continental  officers  towards  him, 
846 ;  his  opposition  to  the  Dictator  pro- 
ject, 849;  unsuccessful  machinations 
against  him,  350,  851 ;  he  resigns  the 
government,  851,  352;  legislative  in- 
quiry into  his  conduct,  351,  358 ;  the 
*'  objections  and  answers,"  854,  et  Mq.; 
later  party  charges,  not  included  in 
them,  355-35S;  his  triumphant  vindica- 
tion, 859 ;  appointed  a  plenipotentiary 
to  treat  for  peace,  861 ;  reasons  for 
declining,  362 ;  writes  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, 363;  declines  to  attend  the 
legislature,  876,  377  ;  morbid  feelings 
and  their  causes,  377-381 ;  death  of 
hU  wife,  382 ;  his  surviving  children, 
888 ;  his  drawer  of  souvenirs,  384 ; 
appointed  a  plenipotentiary  the  third 
time,  and  acceptance,  884,  885;  re- 
pairs to  Philadelphia,  886,  387;  ap- 
pointment suspended,  887,  888  ;  elect- 
ed to  Congress,  1783,  888;  occupa- 
tions in  summer  of  1783,  388;  enters 
Congress,  388 ;  his  family  letters, 
how  far  they  will  be  given,  389 ;  chair- 
man of  most  of  the  important  com- 
mittees in  Congress,  892-400 ;  pro- 
poses Committee  of  States,  894 ;  pro- 
poses money  unit  and  coinage,  395, 
396 ;  introduces  ordinance  of  North- 
western Territory,  397-399  ;  intro- 
duces ordinance  for  locating  and  sell- 
ing public  lands,  400 ;  drafts  instruc- 
tions for  foreign  ministers,  400;  his 
standing  in  the  House,  400-402;  his 
peculiarities  in  conversation  and  his 
tact,  404 ;  hostility  to  the  Cincinnati, 
407-409;  sets  out  as  plenipoten- 
tiary  to   negotiate    treaty  with 


ZKiropean  Powers,  411,  412;  his 
arrival  and  lodgings  in  Paris,  412, 
418;  official  action,  413;  reasons  for 
publishing  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  413, 
414 ;  death  of  his  youngest  daughter, 
415  ;  ho  succeeds  FranUin  as  Bilinis- 
ter  to  France,  415;  his  popularity 
in  France,  415-422;  his  personal  re- 
lations with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  423, 
424;  official  matters  in  1785,  425; 
proposes  a  small  navy,  427 ;  his  ideas 
on  commerce  and  manufactures,  427, 
428 ;  views  of  affairs  at  home,  429, 
430;  relations  with  French  society, 
481 ;  his  first  impressions  of  France, 
481-484 ;  his  house  in  Paris,  487  ;  his 
official  correspondence  in  1786,  437, 
et  aeq. ;  invited  by  Mr.  Adams  to  re- 
pair to  London,  and  he  goes,  444, 
445 ;  negotiations  with  Morocco,  Por- 
tugal, and  England,  445 ;  his  presen- 
tation at  British  court,  445 ;  his  im- 
pressions of  physical  England,  447 ; 
his  tour  in  EngUind,  448-450 ;  charac- 
teristics of  his  descriptions,  449  ;  lack 
of  sentiment,  450 ;  struggle  with  the 
French  Farmers  General,  451 ;  pro- 
poses a  naval  combination  against 
Barbary  powers,  452  ;  his  impressions 
of  Europe  after  another  year's  stay, 
452 ;  obtains  order  of  Beruis,  455 ; 
meets  with  a  personal  accident,  456  ; 
his  first  views  of  the  government  to 
be  formed  in  United  States,  457  ;  -liHf 
democracy,  how  early  imbibed,  469- 
461 ;  his  description  of  French  affairs 
in  1787,  462,  463;  Morocco  afl'airs, 
465,  466 ;  journey  to  South  of  France 
and  travelling  correspondence,  466- 
475 ;  state  of  affairs  on  his  return,  477, 
478 ;  negotiations,  478,  484 ;  his  rela- 
tions with  his  daughters,  481,  482^, 
his  views  of  the  new  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion, 487-489;  miscellaneous  corres- 
pondence, 490 ;  a  dispute  with  Buffon, 
490,  491 ;  his  religious  opinions,  and 
how  far  they  will  be  treated,  492-496  ; 
official  proceedings  in  1788,  496,  et 
seq.;  sets  out  for  Amsterdam,  499; 
journey  up  the  Rhine,  500,  501 ;  cha- 
racter of  his  journal,  500;  finds  a 
mathematical  rule  for  shaping  the 
mould  board  of  a  plough,  501 ;  returns 
to  Paris,  501 ;  diplomatic  proceedings, 
508, 604 ;  asks  a  leave  of  absence,  504 ; 
miscellaneous  correspondence  in  1788, 
504,  et  seq, ;  his  intercourse  with  Go- 
vemeur  Morris  in  France,  513-518 ;  his 
aversion  to  speculating  and  speculators, 
515;  views  on  a  proper  constitution 
for  France,  518,  519 ;  account  of 
affairs  in  France,  522,  et  eeq* ;  proposes 
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a  "compromiBe**  betireen  paiilH,  and 
the  oaUines  of  a  eonftitiitioii*  for 
iVaiice,  528-620 ;  present  at  fint  col- 
lision between  troope  and  people, 
580;  describes  progreii  of  mb- 
aeqnent  eventi,  581,  H  nq, ;  bis 
opinion  of  the  king  and  <)Qeen, 
688,  688;  innted  bj  committee  of 
National  Assembly  to  asrist  in  form- 
ing a  constitution,  584;  meeting 
or  the  patriotic  leaders  at  his  house 
to  settle  the  Ck>n8titiition,  585; 
his  apology  to  Hontmorin,  586;  on 
the  impoucy  of  naidng  no  oom- 
'mercisl  distinctions  between  Eng^d 
and  France,  541,  542;  opposed  to 
accepting  a  Cabinet  appointment  at 
home,  548,  544;  raises  the  question 
whether  one  generation  of  men  can 
Und  another,  544 ;  receifes  leave  of 
absence  and  sets  out  for  home,  545 ;  Us 
ndedictory  to  France,  546;  his  charac- 
ter as  a  minister,  546-551 ;  his  fond- 
ness and  toleration  for  young  men, 
548;  his  dispatches,  549;  reoeives 
applauses  from  opponents  and  foreign- 
ers as  a  minister,  550-551 ;  his  arrival 
home,  501,  552;  reception  by  his 
domestics,  562,  558 ;  iqipoliilsd  Se- 
oretary  of  Stote,  564,  566;  his 
reluctance  to  accept,  556;  Washing- 
ton's letter  and  Jefferson's  acceptance, 
557,  568 ;  sets  out  for  New  York,  669; 
visits  Franklin  in  his  last  illness,  660 ; 
his  impressions  of  New  York  society, 
and  his  charge  of  monarchism,  560,  et 
aeq. ;  the  charge  examined,  561,  et 
9€<i. ;  takes  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
694 ;  his  colleagues,  their  political 
positions,  etc.,  594,  et  seq.  ;  his  views 
of  the  Funding  law,  604-608;  his 
views  of  Assumption  law,  608-610 ; 
his  correjjipondcnce  in  1790,  611 ;  his 
report  on  a  copper  coinage,  611 ;  Cabi- 
net opinion  on  right  of  Senate  to 
negative  the  grade  of  ministers,  612; 
Cabinet  0]>inlon  on  Indian  rights,  612; 
illness,  612;  Cabinet  opinion  on  paying 
soldiers,  etc.,  (U2;  on  natural  right  of 
trado,  ♦ll.'i;  draws  up  Spanish  instruc- 
tions, r.l4,  615;  report  on  establishing 
uniformity  of  coinage,  weights,  and 
measures,  617  ;  accompanies  President 
on  eastern  tour,  618  ;  Cabinet  opinion 
on  allowing  Lord  Dorchester^s  passage, 
et<'.,  618,  619;  visits  home,  626;  re- 
port to  President  on  English  relations, 
627  ;  Cabinet  opinion  on  U.  S.  Bank 
bill,  629,  630;  considers  its  passage 
the  division  of  i>artie3,  632,  633 ;  his 
views  of  Hamilton's  and  Adams's 
monarchism,  633;  his  views  of  their 


dianelen,  M4;  his  depottOMM  Ib  tibB 
CWbinot,  68i;  avoids  InteifeiaBoe  in 
OongroMlBBsl  aJIUrs,  6S6;  asnrls 
Wasldngtoa's  remtbUcaBisnif  VoL  XL 
1;  vspoKi  on  Medtomneaii  tnndet, 
ete.)  %\  Us  note  to  J.  B.  SbIOi  in 
recard  to  FsfaM*s  '^ffigfats  onfaHa" 
pabBsfaed.  and  the  conseqaepces,  % 
H  mq.£  his  relations  with  John  Ad- 
ans,  5-10;  exonrsioa  North,  9,  10; 
Fnmik  instnetions,  10, 11;  hlsTiewa 
of  elbet  of  U.  a  Bank,  lS;'^rlewa  on 
n«neh  Bomhition,  18;  lisita  hone, 
18;  oorrsepottdenoo  with  Us  dap^ 
ten,  Ift-M;  leiani,  S8;  import  on 
oonunofoe  and  diwriniinBting  dntlM^ 
S4|86;  ooounenees  his  Ana,  se;teir 
charaoter  and  ob{eots,  26-44;  Ills  view 
of  M an^  and  his  Hfe  of  Wasldng^ 
ton,  86-40;  qiirit  of  his  Ana,  4ft-44; 
his  personal  attaolu  compand  with 
those  made  on  himself,  44;  a  copfaisa 
tlon  with  Washington,  47 ;  oompUfaits 
of  the  Tressnry  department,  48 ;  draft 
of  Spanish  instmetions,  50;  Gsbinet 
Oftfnion  on  the  apportionment  HH,  81 ; 
describes  dreomstances  <tf  the  veto, 
08;  pr«jet  of  a  rendition  trealj  with 
Spain,  88;  Erench  instmetiona,  68: 
deliTers  ^edfieslion  of  breadies  of 
treaty  to  British  minister,  64;  eom* 
plains  of  Hamilton*s  Englidi  parthifitj 
and  interference,  54-66;  British  mlids- 
ter's  answer,  and  the  rc;}oinder,  56-68; 
instructions  to  Pinckney,  59 ;  how  far 
the  .instructions  ho  drafted  generally 
represented  his  individual  views,  60; 
his  concurrence  with  Washington  on 
foreign  policy,  60 ;  determined  to  re- 
tire, but  urges  Washington  to  remain 
in  office,  61,  e<  seq. ;  review  of  public 
affairs,  61-65 ;  he  announces  his  retire- 
ment, 64 ;  Washington's  reply,  65,  66 ; 
he  is  attacked  by  Hamilton  in  National ' 
Gazette,  69-74;  visits  home,  75;  his 
reply  to  Washington's  appeal  for  har- 
mony in  his  Cabinet,  78-82;  avows  his 
opposition  to  Hamilton's  measures  and 
complains  of  his  treatment  of  himself, 
78-82 ;  his  conversation  with  Wash- 
ington on  same  subject,  86,  87;  his 
only  further  contemporaneous  notice  of 
Hamilton's  attacks,  91  ;  Washington's 
letter  to  him,  92 ;  action  in  regard  to 
proclamation  against  Pennsylvania  in- 
surgents, 96 ;  views  of  state  of  parties  iu 
1792,  102,  et  seq. ;  on  European  affairs 
in  1792,  104;  Cabinet  opinion  on  sus- 
pending payments  to  France,  105 ;  an 
important  conversation  with  Washing- 
ton on  French  affairs,  105,  106;  lays 
down    **  the    Catholic    principle    of 
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Republicanism"  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations,    107  ;    instructions    to    Mr. 
Pinckney,    107;    his    views    of   the 
French  Revolution,  108,  109 ;  Repub- 
licans oppose  his  rctir'"»»nent  from  the 
Cabinet,  110;  his  reaso.'.   ^or  desiring 
to  retire,  110-112;  the  perpetual  con- 
flict   in    the    Cabinet,    111-,    reasons 
which  finally  induced  him  not  to  retire, 
112,   113;    refuses    a    coalition  with 
Hamilton  urged  by  the  President,  114, 
115;   interview  with  Washington  on 
French  affairs,  117,  118  ;  his  views  on 
the  defeat  of  the  resolution  censuring 
Hamilton,   119;   his  views  as  to  re- 
ceiving Genet,  etc.,  121,  122;  his  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  a  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  123 ;    declares  he  will 
not  remove  Freneau,  126,  126;"  drafts 
instructions  to  Morris  to  respect  the 
de  facto  government  of  France,  126; 
describes  the  feelings  of  Cabinet  on 
Crenct^s  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  129; 
applauds  Washington's   course,   129; 
answer's  Hammond's  complaints,  135, 
186;   Cabinet  opinion  on  restitution 
of  prizes  made  by  French  privateers 
fitted  out  in  U.  S.,  137;  his  draft  of 
Spanisli    instnictions,    143-145  ;     his 
perfect  understanding  with  Washing- 
ton on  foreign  affaini,  147^   148;  his 
demand  on  the  English  minister,  148 ; 
official    correspondence    with    Genet, 
151-156;  interview  with,  concerning 
the    Little    Democrat,   158-160;    his 
opinion  against  firing  on  that  vessel, 
161-163 ;  his  views  of  Genet  and  his 
conduct,  157,  l.>0,  169,  185,  188,  201; 
receives  warm  uote  from  Washington, 
169;   his  reply,   170;   his  course  ap- 
proved  by  Washington,   171 ;    drafts 
Spanish  instructions,   173;    offers  his 
resignation,  175;  Cal)inet  opinions  on 
demanding  Genet's  recall  and  on  con- 
vening Congress,  175,  176 ;  dissuaded 
by  Washington  from  resigning,  177- 
179 ;  consents  to  remain  through  the 
year,    180 ;    letter  from   Washington 
thereon,  180;  his  draft  of  letter  asking 
recall    of   (Jonet,    180-182;    Cabinet 
opinions,   180-188;   draft  of  English 
instructions,   189;  apprises  Genet  of 
demand    for    his    recall,   190;    visits 
home,    191  ;    family    correspondence, 
191,   192;  Cabinet  opinion  on  Presi- 
dent's power  to  change  place  of  meet- 
ing of  Congress,    193;    on  ordering 
Genet  away,  201,  203 ;  on  the  mes- 
sages to  be  made  to  Congress,  202  ;  on 
drafts  of  messages,  205-208 ;  his  drafts 
of  messages  on  the  subject  of  France 
and  England,  207 ;  his  share  in  draft- 


ing papers    for    the  President,  why 
unknown,  208-211  ;  his  report  on  the 
privileges  and  restrictions  of  our  com- 
merce in  foreign  countries,  212,  213; 
effect  of  the  paper,  213,  214  ;  his  last 
communication  to  Genet,  215;  again 
urged  by  Washington  not  to  resign, 
215 ;    sends  in  his  resignation,  215 ; 
Washington's  answer,  215,  216;  sets 
out  for  Monticello,  216 ;  his  popularity 
on  leaving    office,   and  reasons    for, 
216 ;  Webster's  and  Marshall's  state- 
ments thereon,   216,   217;   character 
of   his    dispatches    and    other    State 
papers,  216;  the  theory  that  his  influx 
ence  in  the  Cabinet  was  waning,  con- 
sidered,  218;  in    retirement,  228; 
his  health,  appearance,  etc,  228 ;  his 
family,  223  ;  his  correspondence,  226- 
280 ;  extent  of  his  correspondence  in 
1794,  233  ;  his  avowals  of  his  love  of 
retirement  considered,   233-236;   his 
land  roll  in  1794,  237,  238;  farming 
matters,  238-240;  invited  to  reenter 
Cabinet  and  declines,  245 ;  his  feelings 
on  President's  denunciation  of  Demo- 
cratic Societies,  253-255 ;    refuses  to 
be  a  candidate  for  tlie    Presidency, 
255 ;  Madison's  reply,  and  Jefferson's 
pointed    reiteration,    266,   257  ;     his 
disapprobation  of  treatv  of  London, 
267-269,  288,  289,  296,  297 ;  solicits 
Madison  to  answer  Hamilton's  defence 
of  treaty,  268,  269 ;  his  ro»ninents  on 
Randolph's  vindication,   1\\,    272;   a 
step  back  towards  political  life,  273 ; 
attacks  on  him,  284  ;    his  views   on 
treaty-making  power,  289;  on  Hamil- 
ton's abilities  as  a  financier,  289;  on 
powers  of  Congress*  over  post  roads, 
289,  290;  on  impressments,  291;  an 
attempt  to  alienate  him  and  Washing- 
ton,  297;  his  letter  to  Washington, 
297,   298;    Washington's   reply,    298, 
299;   farm  operations  in   1796,  301- 
307  ;  manufacturing  operations,  307  ; 
his  plow,  307-810;  his  practical  inge- 
nuity, 311 ;  building  of  his  house,  311 ; 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1796, 
811;    how  far   he   interfered    in   the 
election,  812 ;  he  hopes  Adams  may 
succeed,  812;  reasons  for  this,  312- 
814,  820-828 ;  the  vote  in  the  electo- 
ral college,  815 ;  his  overture  to  Presi- 
dent Adams,  816-319;  why  not  com- 
municated,   819,    320;     grounds    on 
which  he  was  willing  to  form  a  coali- 
tion, 820-328 ;  effects  that  would  have 
ensued,  828,  829  ;  discovers  his  error, 
829 ;  on  accepting  the  Vice-Presiden- 
cy, 838 ;  bis  anxiety  to  avoid  ceremo- 
nials, 888,  884;    his  interview  with 
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^'resident  Adams,  834;  enters  the 
Vice-Presidency,  335 ;  address  to 
the  Senate,  335,  336 ;  sequel  of  his 
interview  with  Adams,  338;  returns 
home,  338 ;  views  on  Monroe^s  recall, 
342,  343 ;  disapproves  of  call  of  spe- 
cial session,  362;  views  of  policy 
projwr  to  be  pursued,  863,  864 ;  his 
condemnation  of  President's  speech, 
364 ;  thenceforth  in  decided  opposi- 
tion, 354  ;  a  private  letter  of  his  com- 
municated to  the  President,  and  an 
explosion,  855,  366 ;  remarkable  state- 
ments of  this  affair  in  Mr.  Adams's 
Works,  36G ;  his  parliamentary  man- 
ual, 356,  35*7 ;  he  returns  home,  367  ; 
his  course  on  publication  of  Mazzei 
letter,  361-863;  efforts  to  produce 
alienations  between  him  and  Washing- 
ton, 863,  371-373;  charged  with  hav- 
ing procured  the  mutilation  of  Wash- 
ington's letter-books,  369,  370;  the 
affair  of  the  "  Langhorne  letter,"  371- 
873 ;  his  relations  with,  and  feelings 
towards  Washington,  374,  375 ;  takes 
the  chair  in  Senate,  1798,  879;  a  con- 
versation with  Adams,  379,  880;  his 
view  of  the  state  of  affairs,  880-385 ; 
avows  his  course  in  case  war  is  declared 
against  France,  390;  correspondence, 
892,  393 ;  domestic  and  farm  affairs  in 
1798,  404-410;  his  feeling  towards 
France  and  England,  411 ;  anticipates 
a  personal  attempt  on  himself  under 
the  sedition  law,  411,  412;  his  comicc- 
tion  with  Lopan's  mission,  413;  oilers 
Rowan  protection  from  alien  law,  414; 
his  views  on  Union  and  foreiiju  neu- 
trality in  the  eiisis  of  llW,  447;  Iii.s 
ai»i)relien-«ioiis  of"  the  designs  of  the 
FtMleral  le.ulrrs,  447,  448,  451  ;  drafts 
the  Kentucky  resolutions  of  17 '.'8, 
41S— l,')!;  hi>  erroneous  views  of  the 
^elati^»'  positions  of  the  President  and 
the  "Military  T'onclave,"  45('»;  politi- 
cal corr("<i)<tn(hMice,  4t».j,  4M,  4*58, 
409:  his  views  of  (jovernini'nt  policy 
in  17'.«'.',  K'.s,  4t;'.i;  he  ehar;;es  Marshall 
with  "cookinir  up  the  XYZ  dish," 
47'*;  origin  of"  their  hostility,  470;  his 
political  correspondence,  47<>-47'.>;  the 
union  of  the  Revolutionary  patriotic 
cxtHMUt's,  471,  472;  means  that  he 
and  Haiuilton  relied  on  to  effect 
their  ol»Jects  in  1  7l''.»  conipared,  48<) ; 
letters  to  hix  daui:!it«-rs,  480-482  ; 
hi>«  domestic  aflair-,  oin'>-r)(tS;  ton«»  of 
his  corresptrndence  during  the  sum- 
mer, 5n8,  r)i)'.(;  ]i\<  ()pj)osiiion  to  the 
doctrine  that  t!n'  Supreme  (?ourt  bad 
common  law  jurisdiction,  5i)8,  5o9  ;  his 
connection  witii  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 


tucky resolutions  of  1799,  509,  510; 
takes  chair  of  the  Senate,  511  ;  his 
political  correspondence,  520,  et  Meg,; 
**  our  Bonaparte,"  523 ;  a  specimen  of 
his  party  arithmetic,  525 ;  he  is  unani- 
mously nominated  for  President  by 
Republican  Congressional  caucus,  533 ; 
letters  to  his  daughters,  537  ;  how  be 
spent  the  summer  of  1800,  664,  et  sea. ; 
his  domestic  affairs,  664,  565 ;  ms 
election  expenses,  566,  666 ;  clerical 
attacks  on  him,  667,  668 ;  his  retorts, 
670;  takes  chair  of  Senate,  672;  politi- 
cal correspondence,  672,  677-679  ;  on 
the  probable  tie  between  himaclf  and 
Burr,  677  ;  first  views  on  new  French 
treaty,  678;  his  coolness  and  confi- 
dence in  respect  to  election,  679 ;  the 
house  adopts  rules  for  the  election, 
680 ;  the  votes  opened  and  counted  in 
the  Senate,  680 ;  a  lie  between  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr,  681 ;  the  Federalists  in<* 
the  House  support  Burr,  682,  et  tteq. ; 
the  real  objection  of  the  leading  Fede- 
ralists to  Jefferson's  election,  689-591 ; 
his  own  belief  that  Burr  was  acting 
fairly,  694;  vote  in  the  House  by  mem- 
bers, 695  ;  his  entries  in  his  Ana,  and 
letters  during  the  ballotings,  597-600 ; 
ready  to  resist  a  usurpation  by  force, 
698,  601,  604;  elected  President,  600; 
his  letters  immediately  thereafter,  600, 
601 ;  how  far  he  was  under  obligations  • 
to  Federalists  for  the  result,  602-604, 
622,  623 ;  his  denial  of  having  made 
any  terms  with  them,  t«18;  the  testi- 
mony in  relation  to  this,  612-62n;  how 
the  news  of  his  election  was  publicly 
received,  627  ;  his  feelings  towards  the 
Federalists  on  his  acce-^sion,  628  ;  his 
farewell  address  to  the  Senate,  ti28, 
62y  ;  anxious  to  avoid  a  ceremonious 
inauguration,  \S'^() ;  his  inaugural  ad- 
ilress,  63<)-ri."3  ;  becomes  President 
of  U.  S.,  0;5;i;  reception  of  his  inaugu- 
ral address  by  the  public,  O^o,  ^>:U  ; 
his  Cabinet,  1>;{5-»»11 ;  his  views  on  the 
subj(;ct  of  removals  from  otlice,  O'.'A^ 
(>o5;  sends  Da\\soii  to  France  with  ihc 
treaty,  ♦)42  ;  permits  rain«»  to  return 
to  U.  S.  in  the  Baltimore,  012,  t)4:^ ; 
his  impressions  concerning  tlit?  Federal 
jurty,  t>45  ;  he  did  not  understand 
New  England  and  was  not  understood 
by  New  Kngland,  Gh);  this  remark 
j)articularly  applicable  to  New  England 
clergy,  C47-r»r)2 ;  his  relations  with  his 
Cabinet,  Or).') ;  his  deti'rmination  in 
regard  to  appointments  and  removalt, 
656,  G57 ;  his  liberal  policy  therein 
considered,  0.')8,  tiiM) ;  his  removal  of 
Goodrich,  G5ii,  60U;  decides  to  appoint 
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no  relatives  to  office,  662;  affairs  at 
MoDticcllo  in  1801,  663 ;  Presidential 
equipage,  etc.,  664 ;  determines  that 
war  with  Barbary  powers  is  preferable 
to  their  insults,  666 ;  dispatches  Dale 
with  a  fleet  to  tlie  Mediterranean,  666 ; 
his  avowed  policy  towards  foreign* 
bom  citizens,  606 ;  abolishes  the  of- 
ficial ccremoniald,  667 ;  mai%B  out  an 
outline  of  administration,  667 ;  his 
positions  that  free  ships  should  make 
free  goods,  and  in  regard  to  contra- 
band, 670,  671  ;  against  long  diplo- 
matic tenures,  672 ;  restores  Washing- 
ton's rules  of  Cabinet  intercourse,  673; 
does  away  with  the  '*  King's  speech  " 
and  addresses  of  the  Houses,  678 ;  his 
abolition  of  ceremonials  considered, 
678-680;  his  first  message,  680-684; 
attacks  on  it  by  Hamilton  in  the  news- 
papers, 685-688;  his  views  on  repeal 
of  Judiciary  Act,  690 ;  civil  list  dimin- 
ished, internal  taxes  abolished,  natu- 
ralization law  restored,  and  provision 
made  for  payment  of  public  debt,  692 ; 
the  nolo  episcopari  carried  out,  693 ; 
Cyclops  in  the  ascendant,  and  wise  Ulys- 
ses fled,  693,  694 ;  Jcfibrson's  answer 
to  Baptist  address.  Vol.  IIL  2 ;  his  ad- 
dresses to  Indian  delegations,  2,  3,  89, 
40,  41 ;  opens  his  policy  to  Livingston 
respecting  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
67 ;  discloses  same  to  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  8 ;  grounds  on  which  that 
policy  was  based,  8,  9 ;  the  Callender 
afiah>,  16-21 ;  domestic  affairs  in  1802, 
21,  22 ;  list  of  his  expenses  for  a  year, 
21,  22 ;  reiterates  his  Louisiana  policy 
to  Livingston,  22,  23 ;  to  Gallatin  on 
constitutional  questions,  23 ;  message 
to  Congress,  24-27 ;  nominates  Monroe 
minister  extraordinary,  etc.,  to  France, 
80,  55 ;  proposes  Western  explorations, 
86 ;  his  views  in  respect  to  acquiring 
Indian  lands,  38  ;  dry  docks  proposed, 
42 ;  he  laughs  best  that  laughs  latest, 
44 ;  the  ac(iuisition  of  Louisiana  due  to 
him,  6t)-68,  62-64;  results  of  that 
great  measure,  64-60 ;  allows  the  news- 
papers to  place  him  in  a  secondary 
attitude  therein,  61,  60 ;  holds  out  a 
friendly  overture  to  England,  67 ;  dis- 
regards the  murmurs  of  his  party  in 
respect  to  removal^',  08 ;  believes  the 
incorporation  of  Louisiana  requires  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  69,  70, 
71,  72 ;  refuses  to  disclose  his  Uirthday 
to  allow  it  to  be  made  an  anniversary, 
70 ;  convenes  Congress  to  act  on  treaty 
for  purchase  of  Louisiana,  72;  his  mes- 
sage, 73-75;  treaty  ratified  and  execu- 
ted after  a  violect  opposition,  75-85; 
VOL.  III. — 45 


he  is  unanimously  renominated  to  the 
Presidency,  90,  91 ;  his  continued  hos- 
tility to  U.  S.  bank,  93 ;  on  a  coalition 
of  eastern  Republicans  and  Federalists, 
95,  96 ;  reasons  for  accepting  a  renomi- 
nation,  95,  113;  death  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Eppes,  100 ;  his  feelings  thereat, 
101,  102,  103;  his  replies  to  letters 
of  condolence,  103,  104;  his  corres- 
pondence with  Mrs.  Adams,  104- 
108;  determines  to  remove  Federalists 
who  use  the  patronage  of  office  in 
active  opposition,  110;  his  views  of 
Louisiana  boundaries,  etc.,  110,  111; 
his  action  for  the  benefit  of  Lafayette, 
113 ;  wishes  Republican  office-holders 
not  to  meddle  in  elections,  114;  his 
reelection  by  a  greatly  increased  ma- 
jority, 115  ;  Decatur  destroys  the  Phi- 
ladelphia in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  125 ; 
gun-boats,  125,  126  ;  President's  Navy 
policy  considered,  127-131 ;  announces 
his  determination  to  retire  at  .close  of 
his  second  term,  132 ;  his  second 
inauguration  and  speech,  132-134; 
Changes  in  the  Cabinet,  134 ;  progress 
of  Tripolitan  war,  138,  el  aeq. ;  affair 
of  the  ketch  Intrepid,  138-140;  peace 
with  Tripoli,  142-145 ;  unfriendly 
Spanish  relations,  146-148 ;  he  deter- 
mines to  repel  Napoleon's  interference, 
146, '  147  ;  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
towards  U.  S.  changed  by  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  148 ;  she  becomes  dangerous 
and  France  and  Spain  powerless,  148, 
149 ;  his  message  on  British  captures 
of  American  vessels,  etc.,  159;  retaliato- 
ry legislation,  160, 161 ;  other  measures 
of  Congress,  161-163;  the  ordeal 
passed  by  the  Administration,  164 ; 
Miranda's  accomplices  ordered  prose- 
cuted, 168 ;  their  memorial  to  Con- 
gress and  its  action  thereon,  108,  169 ; 
President's  correspondence,  etc.,  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  170;  his 
views  of  effect  of  death  of  Pitt  on  re- 
lations of  Great  Britain  and  U!  S.,  171 ; 
the  outrage  of  the  Leander,  171,  172  ; 
President  8  proclamation  thereon,  172 ; 
negotiations  to  obtain  Florida,  172; 
prospects  of  U.  S.  at  this  period,  172  ; 
receives  first  intimations  of  Burr's 
conspiracy,  182 ;  issues  a  proclama- 
tion, and  dispatches  the  proper  orders 
to  military  and  civil  authorities,  183  ; 
prompt  action  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
legislatures  to  crush  the  conspiracy, 
185  ;  the  President's  communications 
to  Wilkinson,  186-189  ;  regards  Burr's 
undertaking  without  any.  alarm,  186- 
188 ;  annual  message  to  Congresi, 
190-193 ;  recommends  suspension  of 
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^Kon-lmportAtioii  Act,  19S ;  commimi- 
oatefl  ontUiies  of  Burr's  conapincy,  IM ; 

^  Inmfflrt-'sjffliiw  hi  igoQ,  y;  Us 

^w  of  Mamuoi's  Jlsoiuurge  of  Burr's 
«ooomptioet.  197;  his  peeimSary  af- 
fidrSySOO;  his  weariness  of  offioe,  MO; 
new  treaty  -with  Bngland  neg^isied 
by  Monroe  and  Finkney,  201 ;  iaapor- 
tant  omisslotts  in  It,  SOI ;  be  deter- 
mines to  rqjeot  withdat  nbmltting  it 
%&  Senate,  202;  his' Gabhiet  ooncnr  In 
bis  views  of  treaty,  202-204;  his  pa* 
tienee  gives  wajr  on  leamlnff  the  Ian* 
cnage  tolerated  towards  Umsdf  on 
Bar's  trial,  208 ;  deolares  his  willing- 
neai  to  famish  erery  neoessaiy  paper 
for  benefit  of  prisoner,  209, 210 ;  offers 
'to  give  prisoner  benefit  of  his  tssti- 
■mony  by  deposition,  210;  states  the 
•oljeetiens  te  his  personal  attendanoe, 
etc.,  210,  211 ;  am  answer,  to  a  ni6- 
pana  Ate$a  ieeimy  211,  212 ;  Intimates 
that  he  will  protect  the  consfltntional. 
inrioh^^ty^if  bis  ofllce  by  force,  211,* 
212;  a  pfaotleal  commentary  on  the 
cfaief-Jastioe's  t>pinlon,  212;  the  pre* 
tence  that  4he  President  interfered 
Improperiy  en  Bur's  trials,  217-220 ; 
an  iUnstratSen  4>f  his  feelings  In  the 
case  of  Hi^or  Gibbons,  218,  219; 
British  ontnge  «n  the  U.  &  frigate 
Chesapeake,  224,  225;  public  excite- 
ment thereon,  225, 226;  a  demand  for 
reparation,  and  British  public  Teesels 
ordered  out  of  tho  waters  of  U.  S., 
225,  226 ;  insolence  of  British  com- 
mander, 225,  226 ;  preparations  to  de- 
fend the  sea-board,  227  ;  Congress  con- 
vened, 228 ;  menaces  from  Spain  and 
from  the  Northwestern  Indians,  228, 
220  ;  President  less  confident  than  his 
Cabinet  of  receiving  satisfaction  from 
England,  229,  230;  his  undaunted 
tone  when  threatened  wkh  war  from  all 
quarters,  230 ;  refuses  **  to  parade 
himself  through  the  several  States*'  on 
a  presidential  tour,  230;  declares  he 
has  never  removed  a  man  from  office 
because  a  Federalist,  281 ;  personal 
anecdotes  of  him,  231-284 ;  farming 
matters,  234,  235 ;  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  285,  et  »eq. ;  meeting 
of  tenth  Congress,  239 ;  his  Message, 
239-242 ;  recommends  Embargo,  242, 
243,  Embargo  bill  passes,  243,  244; 
he  communicates  proceedings  on  Burros 
trial  to  Congress,  244;  resolution  in 
the  Senate  to  expel  a  member  as  an 
accomplice  of  Burr,  244-246  ;  negotia- 
tions with  the  special  minister  sent  by 
England,  250;  President's  views  of 
objects  and  proper  duration  of  Embar- 


go, 2S0|  251 ;  rseelTet  addi'—M  ^ 
prorlng  of  Knbargo  from  nnmefo— 
tegUattfO  and  other  bodies,  159;  ho 
Is  nbmlnntod  for  a  third  rrnsMoirtial 
tarn  by  nomeroos  leglslsAttreo»  252; 
eopy  of  his  mlfonn  refusal  to  bo  a  ean- 
didato,252;  leeolts  of  the  nmniiwtkios 
omborruilng  to  him.  255;  Uo  Qor> 
fesponAnee  with  aonroe  thefeon* 
254;  his ptivale  preferanoes fi»  MaA- 
•on  and  reasons  therdbr,  264,  256; 
Us  ^tortures  to  Greal  Britain  aad 
Viraaoo  after  a^ioummoBi  of  Oob- 
gress,  256;  views  of  AmetieaB  adiH 
bter  In  Bni^bad  at  this  period.  268, 
267;  &ig^d  enconragod  to  pay 
fist  In  her  orders  In  coaneQ  by  Ainer> 
lean  oomphdjits  of  Embafgo,  267; 
dislngenuoQS  representatloo  m  the  ob- 
Jeots  and  eflbots  of  tiiat  measno,  252- 
261 ;  open  infraotions  of  Bmbargo  In 
New  Toric  and  Kew  England,  251  d 
mq, :  quelled  hi  Kew  York  by  its  Xie- 
entive,  262 ;  Presidents  dedskms  oa 
applieatlons  for  exemptions  frona  Kb- 
bargo,  252;  Spanish  rehitions,  *and 
Florida  question  In  sammor  of  ISOS, 
262;  his  foeilngs  In  regard  to  a  war 
with  BngUmd,  265;  negotiatUwis  with 
that  power,  265,  264;  action  on  re- 
ceiving Pinkney'sfovorable  diyattjbss, 
264;  his  directions  in  regard  to  treat- 
ment of  Indians  and  the  ezeention  of 
Indian  murderers,  266 ;  his  action  in 
the  Batture  case,  266-269;  meeting 
of  Congress,  276 ;  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage, 276-279 ;  Embargo  triumphantly 
sustained  in  Congress,  280,  281  ;  his 
views  of  its  merely  provisional  and 
temporary  character  uuchanged,  281 ; 
reasons  for  transmitting  Canning*s  and 
Pinkney^s  correspondence  to  Congress, 
285 ;  his  future  policy  sustained  by  a 
test  vote  in  Congress,  28t^,  287 ;  Ad- 
ministration defeated  in  the  vote  on 
Nicholas's  resolution,  290,  296;  his 
contemporaneous  explanations  of  this 
circumstance,  290,  292,  293;  his  dif- 
ferent explanation  just  before  his 
death,  298  €t  Btq. ;  his  permanent  be- 
lief that  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
would  have  prevented  war  or  degmda- 
tion,  296 ;  English  and  French  views 
of  the  Embargo,  296-298 ;  the  policy 
of  it  considered,  298-301 ;  the  con- 
eistency  of  the  president's  public  and 
private  career,  SOI ;  his  relations  with 
his  Cabinet,  802 ;  personal  friendship 
of  opponents,  802 ;  his  feelings  on 
bidding  farewell  to  office,  803 ;  the 
addresses  which  poured  upon  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  808 ;  address 
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of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
303,  804;  hifl  reply,  804,  805;  de- 
clines the  ovation  of  his  neighbors  of 
Albemarle  county,  805 ;  his  answer  to 
their  address,  305,  306 ;  hia  retire- 
ment to  private  life,  807 ;  his  jour- 
ney home,  807 ;  correspondence  in 
1809, 807  ;  his  free  confidential  corre- 
spondence with  his  successor,  808 ; 
their  friendship,  808 ;  their  characters 
compared,  308,  et  sea,  ;  their  different 
degrees  of  populanty  among  friends 
and  opponents,  309-811 ;  their  useful- 
ness to  each  other,  812;  their  affection 
for  each  other,  314 ;  Jefferson's  grati- 
fication at  Erskine^s  treaty,  315;  his 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Flori- 
das  and  Cuba,  815,  816  ;  his  feeling 
on  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  by  Eng- 
land, 819,  320;  urges  Gallatin  not  to 
retire  from  the  Cabinet,  821 ;  engaged 
in  correcting  statements  in  Marshairs 
Washington,  321 ;  loss  of  fifty  Indian 
vocabularies  he  had  collected,  821 ; 
farming  matters  at  Monticello,  322 ; 
descril^es  his  personal  habits  to  Kos-  ' 
^usko,  322,  828  ;  the  sources  and  pro- 
gi'ess  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  823,  et 
teg.;  his  property  at  his  retirement, 
326 ;  causes  of  the  depression  of  agricul- 
tural interests  in  Virginia,  820 ;  mone- 
tary revulsions,  829;  Life  at  Monti- 
celio,  830,  831 ;  its  scale  of  hospitality, 
332 ;  a  talk  with  old  Wormley,  882 ; 
Mr.  Jefferson^s  proposed  and  actual 
style  of  living,  332  ;  anecdote  of  Mr. 
C  •  *  ♦,  833 ;  the  sequel,  834,  835 ; 
description  of  Monticello,  885,  et  seq. ; 
its  approach,  835;  grounds  and  man- 
sion, 835,  386;  interior  of  the  house 
forty  years  ago,  836,  887  ;  view  from 
Monticello,  888  ;  a  rain  storm  leads  to 
an  important  computation,  841;  rea- 
sons for  Jefferson  building  his  house 
at  Poplar  Forest,  341 ;  the  house  and 
life  there  described  by  one  of  his 
grand-daughters,  842-344 ;  journeying 
between  Monticello  and  Poplar  Forest 
described  by  another  grand-daughter, 
344 ;  an  omission  in  the  description  of 
the  house  at  Poplar  Forest,  844 ;  inter- 
view with  a  parson  at  Ford's  Tavern, 
345 ;  Jefferson  in  the  interior  of  his 
family,  his  reading,  his  rural  and  horti- 
cultural tastes  described  by  a  grand- 
daughter. 846,  847 ;  his  character, 
manners,  etc,  in  his  family,  described 
by  different  grand-daughters,  347-861 ; 
his  correspondence  in  1810,  852,  et 
geq. ;  his  indignation  at  the  conduct 
of  France  and  Great  Britain,  858 ;  re- 
ceives a  message  of  respect  from  the 


Emperor  Alexander,  854;  views  on  a 
new  edition  of  the  Notes  on  Virginia, 
854;  correspondence  of  1811,  855,  et 
teq. ;  on  colonization,  356,  857 ;  in 
relation  to  Cabinet  difficulties  and  party 
unity,  858-860 ;  on  Spanish  American 
revolution,  861  ;  on  manner  in  which 
American  ministers  should  address  Na- 
poleon, 861 ;  believes  war  with  Eng- 
land inevitable  after  the  declaration  of 
her  minister,  361,  866,  3G7 ;  gives 
glory  to  Gerry  for  **  rasping  "  his  "  herd 
of  traitors,"  362  ;  the  conduct  which 
drew  out  these  severe  expressions,  303, 
864 ;  an  attack  of  illness,  864 ;  corre- 
spondence of  1812,  365,  et  seq, ;  re- 
conciliation with  John  Adams,  865, 
866  ;  views  of  kind  of  war  it  is  expe- 
dient to  wage  with  England,  367,  8GS ; 
sanguine  expectations,  367, 368 ;  views 
after  Hull's  surrender,  368,  869 ;  en- 
gages in  domestic  manufactures,  369  ;  - 
his  pecuniary  affairs,  869,  870;  his 
tribute  to  Madison,  870 ;  urged  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  Presidency  in 
1812  and  his  reply,  870 ;  urged  to  re- 
enter the  Cabinet  and  reply,  870,  871 ; 
his  correspondence  in  1813,377,  et  seq.; 
views  of  the  war,  877 ;  his  views  of 
conduct  of  France,  886 ;  dirge  of  the 
Indian  race,  886 ;  three  letters  to 
Eppes  on  the  banks  and  currency, 
886  ;  a  new  rupture  between  him  and 
Mr.  Adams  threatened,  889 ;  his  views 
on  style  in  writing,  891-394;  his  im- 
pressions on  treaty  of  peace  with 
England,  898-400;  he  pronounces  it 
only  a  truce  until  another  impressment 
takes  place,  399 ;  his  correspondence 
in  1814,  400,  et  seq.  ;  refuses  to  '*  but- 
ton himself  up  in  Jesuitical  reserve," 
400,  401;  his  full-length  delineation 
of  Washington,  401 ;  his  views  on 
aiding  Bible  societies,  4Ul ;  in  favor 
of  doing  away  with  existing  system  of 
banks,  402,  408  ;  to  a  person  who  had 
**  a  call "  for  his  religious  conversion, 
405 ;  visits  of  others  to  Monticello  on 
same  errand,  405,  406 ;  his  views  on- 
slavery,  406 ;  on  Napoleon,  406 ;  de- 
pressed state  of  agriculture  in  Virginia, 
407  ;  honorary  memberships  of  socie- 
ties, 407 ;  offers  to  sell  his  library  to 
Congress,  407,  408 ;  circumstances  of 
the  sale,  408-410;  valuation  of  the 
books,  410;  his  view  of  Eastern 
menaces  of  defection,  419 ;  his  predic- 
tion that  the  Hartford  Convention  will 
end  in  nothing,  420 ;  his  imputations 
on  some  of  the  members,  420,  421 ; 
correspondence  of  1816,  420,  et  seq. ; 
his  private  affairs,  422, 423 ;  gives  V ir- 
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ginia  stotisUcs,  428;  hit  Tieir  ot  right 
of  deigy  to  diicaM  poUtioi  In  the  pol- 
pit^  424, 426 ;  his  summer  oeenpatioiis, 

^*425,  426;  correqiondanoe  in  1810| 
426 ;  his  bodilj  condition  snd  hAbiU^ 
426;  retains  his  q^iaraoteriBtfo  Tiews 
of  life,  426,  427 ;  on  the  uses  of  grief, 
427;  his  attatics  on  the  preraiiing 
banlc  mania,  427,  428:  does  not  give 
his  adhesion  to  new  y.  a  Bank,  428 ; 
TOWS  that  his  earij  opinions  against 
domestie  mannfiiotnres  are  ehansed, 
428;  how  far  he  &Tored  proteeSon, 
428:  on  deTeloping  internal  reeonroes 

.  of  y  irginia,  429 ;  on  roTi^g  Constitu- 
tion of  yirginia,  429;  his  letter  to  Kei^ ' 
cheTsl  thereon  and  its  eflbots,  429-481 ; 
ohanras  Bnfiis  Khig  with  harhig  snp- 
^eswd  a  friendly  OTortore  f^  him- 
self  to  England,  480-482 ;  hisfioelings 
towards  England,  481, 488;  his  fiunUT 
corraqtondence,  482-i84;  oorrespona- 
enoe  of  1817, 489,  s<  sag.;  a  oommen- 
ta^  on  sittimt  in  judgment  on  religions 
heuef  of  can£dates  tor  office,  440;  his 
Tiews  on  the  accession  of  Monroe  to 
the  FrendencT,  440 ;  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  J.  Q.  Adams  as  Secretary 
of  State,  441;  engaged  in  eetab- 
lishing  the  Central  Col^se  (afterwards 
Unirerdty)  of  Virginia,  441 ;  on  colo- 
nization, 441 ;  on  Botta^s  History  of 
U.  S.,  441 ;  on  writinff  history  himself, 
442 ;  on  the  New  York  canal,  442 ;  on 
the  President's  veto  of  internal  improve- 
ment bill,  442 ;  on  the  burden  of  his 
correspondence,  443,  444 ;  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  letters  published,  444; 
unexplained  omissions  in  the  Congress 
edition  of  his  Works,  444 ;  correspond- 
ence in  1818,  445;  illness,  445;  left 
executor  of  Kosciusko's  wiU,  445 ; 
letter  of  condolence  to  John  Adams  on 
death  of  Mrs.  Adtims,  446 ;  on  who 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, 446 ;  on  a  plan  of  education  for 
females,  447,  448 ;  his  list  of  approved 
novels,  448 ;  his  aversion  to  the  ro- 
mantic school  of  literature,  448;  his 
di«like  of  the  Norman  race  of  men, 
449  ;  tribute  to  Franklin,  449  ;  tempe- 
rance reform  theories,  449 ;  corres- 
pondence of  ISIS^  450;  his  particular 

-ssulescription  of  his  habits,  450 ;  his 
reading  in  the  Bible  before  retiring  to 
sleep,  449;  his  English  collection  of 
texts  from  the  New  Testament,  451 ; 
his  collection  from  same  in  four  lan- 
guages, 451,  452 ;  on  the  materials  for 
his  own  biography,  452 ;  on  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence, 
152, 570,  ct  aeq.;  legal  decisions  of  Judge 


Xarshall,  468 ;  iIhiesB,40S;  hk  viewi 
on  the  «'lllssonri  qnestlon,"  4g4-4a0; 
aetliely  ennged  in  snperintiewliiig 
erection  of  TJnirersity  boDdiiigiy  460; 
Ustory  of  the  Unireni^,  401,  s<  sw.; 
meeting  of  tfie  CosamiadocM^  4h£ 
Mr.  JeAmMm  ehosen  Bector,  46S ;  liis 
oontroi  of  the^plaii  of  Indulnft  ete^ 
461;  his  coa^ntors,  464 ;  attMedfiir 
appointment  of  Cooper  to  a  dnfar  la 
unfmsity.  466,  s<  sm.;  Iili  report  as 
Bector,  owing  to  aonit  cthairs  of  the* 
ology,  468,  469;  his  aesifie  tliat  the 
offer  he  acoepted,  411;  eoneipottd- 
enoe  of  IBflOi  471 ;  Us  vim  on  cedhg 
Texss  to  ^paln,  471, 47S;  on  Menroe 
doctrine,  472 ;  on  puitics  of  Monroe^ 
Admiidstratimi,  47S;  ooenpatfons  in 
18S0,  478;  correqKmdence  ef  1881| 
478 ;  his  oostomary  views  ai  the  Ue- 
pendence  of  each  other  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  General  GoTormneBft,  474; 
on  encroachments  of  SnprcBM  Conrt, 
474;  on  the  QBantlioriaed  paMJeatoi 
of  Us  letten,  474;  eoireapoiidenco  of 
I8d9,  476:  eridenoes  of  party  aU- 
moaity  against  hkn,  476;  to  John 
Adams  on  life,  ete.,  476 :  the  nvnber 
of  Us  letten  at  the  period  of  Us  death, 
476 ;  to  Barry  on  political  STBcrelisB, 
476;  to  Adams  on  origU  of  navy,  479; 
letters  to  a  grandson,  479-486;  lie 
meets  with  an  aoddent,  486, 487 ;  cor- 
respondence in  1828,  487 ;  to  Ererett 
on  style,  487 ;  compliuns  that  the  Repab- 
Ucan  side  of  American  history  has  not 
been  written,  488,  489 ;  on  the  posthu- 
mous publication  of  his  own  letters,  4b9 ; 
to  Monroe  on  acquiring  Cuba,  41)0,  491 ; 
views  on  interference  of  Holy  Alliance  in 
Spanish  America,  491,  et  teq. ;  propose.*' 
"Monroe  doctrine"  to  Monroe,  491- 
493 ;  to  Adams  on  publication  of  Iiis 
Cunningham  letters,  493,  491;  remain- 
der of  their  corresiwndence,  494  ;  cor- 
respondence in  1824,  496,  et  meq, ;  hU 
absorbing  topic,  496;  views  on  internal 
improvements,  etc.,  BOO;  on  the  15ih 
Psalm,  500;  on  the  scriptures  forming  a 
part  of  the  common  law,  501 ;  Lafay- 
ette's visit  to  Monticello,  etc.,  BoS,  r»«»4 ; 
Jefferson's  speech  at  the  banquet,  504 ; 
his  opinions  of  William  Wirt,  6'?»S  ;  hi.^ 
feelings  towards  Patrick  Henry,  50S ; 
hi.s  opinions  of  Gen.  Jackson,  508,  509 ; 
he  was  seen  twice  in  a  rage,  609,  610 ; 
correspondence  of  1826,  611,  €<  *tq. ; 
Dr.  Dunglison's  memoranda,  512-.M9; 
visitors,  620,  et  sea. ;  Wirt's  last  vi.sit, 
620;  Mr.  Kenneay's  visit,  621;  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar's  visit,  621,  622 ; 
Jefferson's  continued  statements  of  the 
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aims  of  the  early  parties,  623 ;  his  rule^ 
of  life  for  the  future  gnidance  of  a 
child,  524,  525  ;  his  alarm  at  the  tenor 
of  President  J.  Q.  Adams's  first  mes- 
sage, 625 ;  proposes  a  protest  by  Vir- 
ginia, 525,  526;  proposes  to  consti- 
tutionalize  internal  improvements  on 
certain  conditions,  527 ;  opening  of 
1826,  527 ;  the  climax  of  his  pecu- 
niary difficulties  reached,  527;  asks 
'Legislature  to  be  allowed  to  sell  his 
glands  by  lottery,  527;  his  paper  on 
that  subject,  528,  529 ;  action  of  his 
friends  in  Richmond,  529;  grant  to 
University  refused,  630;  a  misrepre- 
sented joke,  530 ;  refuses  to  receive  a 
donation  from  the  State,  530 ;  his  let- 
ter to  his  grandson,  531 ;  gloomy  anti- 
cipations, 532 ;  his  correspondence 
with  Cabell,  532 ;  explains  his  affairs, 
•  etc.,  to  Madison,  532,  533 ;  his  loss  by 
indorsing,  532,  588 ;  the  friend  who 
gave  the  coup  de  gr&ce^  533 ;  charac- 
teristic incidents,  533-535 ;  Nicholas's 
last  declarations,  534 ;  lottery  bill 
passes,  535;  public  meetings  on  the 
subject,  535 ;  meeting  in  Nelson  coun- 
ty, 536 ;  lottery  plan  does  not  come  up 
to  public  wishes,  536 ;  aids  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  536 ;  manner 
in  which  ho  received  these,  537 ;  his 
declining  health,  537 ;  conceals  his 
malady  from  his  family,  537 ;  makes  his 
will,  537  ;  his  reluctance  to  bo  helped, 
537,  538;  continues  his  rides,  538; 
dangerous  accidents,  538;  letter  to 
Hcaton  on  slavery,  539 ;  his  last  reading, 
539 ;  nearly  suffbcated  by  an  artist,  540; 
his  deportment  to  his  family,  640;  invit- 
ed to  attend  50th  anniversary  of  Inde- 
pendence at  Washington,  541 ;  his 
reply,  641 ;  deaths  of  Jefferson  and 
Adams  on  that  day,  542;  Jefferson's 
death  described  by  his  oldest  grand- 
son, 543,  544;  his  last  written  message 
to  his  daughter,  545 ;  Mr.  Trist's  recol- 
lections of  his  death,  545,  546 ;  his  last 
interview  with  the  female  members  of 
his  family,  547 ;  Dr.  Dunglison's  memo- 
randa of  his  illness  and  death,  547- 
549 ;  what  he  meant  by  asking  Madi- 
son to  **  take  care  of  him  when  dead," 
549,  550;  Madison's  tribute  to  his 
memory,  650 ;  other  such  tributes,  660, 
551 ;  the  public  sorrow  over  the  deaths 
of  Jefferson  and  Adams,  551 ;  funeral 
orations,  552 ;  Jefferson's  religious 
views,  553-558 ;  his  posthumously  pub- 
lished letters  on  the  subject,  etc.,  559, 
560;  closing  up  of  his  pecuniary  affairs, 
.«-.561,  562 ;  his  descendants  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  563 ;  his  monument  and 


epitaph,  568 ;  publications  of  his  writ- 
ings,  564,  565 ;  responsibility,  565. 

Jefferson,  Mrs.  Thomas,  her  family,  VoL 
L  62,  68 ;  her  appearance  and  charac- 
ter, 63,  64 ;  incidents  of  marriage,  64, 
65 ;  patrimony,  66 ;  her  health  in 
1781,  862 ;  her  decline,  880 ;  her 
death  and  epitaph,  882,  883. 

Jessup,  Lieut  Colonel,  his  masterly  con- 
duct as  commander  of  the  U.  S.  troops 
in  Connecticut  during  Hartford  Con- 
vention, etc..  Vol.  m.  415,  416. 

Johnson,  Chapman,  Visitor  and  Rector 
of  University  of  Virginia,  Vol.  IIL  465. 

Johnson,  Judge,  Jefferson  to,  complain- 
ing that  the  Republican  side  of  Ameri- 
can history  had  not  been  written,  VoL 
in.488. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.,  his  r3ply  to  Oarde- 
nier  in  tenth  Congress,  /oL  EEL  248. 

Jones,  Commodore  Joau  Paul,  Jefferson's 
opinion  of,  VoL  L  498 ;  dispatched  to 
Denmark  by  Jefferson  in  1788,  498  ; 
appointed  Commissioner  to  Algiers, 
VoL  IL  67  ;  his  life  cruise  over,  67 ; 
circumstances  of  his  death,  67 ;  Jef- 
ferson's opinion  of  him,  67. 

Jones,  William,  declines  Secretaryship 
of  the  Nayv,  VoL  IL  640. 

Jones,  Dr.  Walter,  Jefferson  to,  delineat- 
ing the  character  of  Washington,  VoL 
401. 


Kennedy,  John  P.,  his  life  of  Wirt  gives 
Jefferson's  letters  respecting  Henry, 
not  published  in  Jefferson's  Works, 
VoL  L  40 ;  his  visit  to  Monticello,  VoL 
in.521. 

Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798,  drafted 
by  Jefferson,  VoL  IL  448-^51 ;  pass- 
ed by  Kentucky  Legislature,  451,  452 ; 
resolutions  of  1799,  510 ;  Legislature 
of,  complains  of  infraction  of  Span- 
ish treaty,  VoL  IIL  24. 

Kercheval,  Samuel,  Jefferson  to,  on  re- 
vising Constitution  of  Virginia,  VoL 
UL  429 ;  the  letter  published  and  its 
effects,  429,  430. 

King's-Mountain,  battle  of,  VoL  L  281 ; 
Tories  hung,  281 ;  the  act  justifiable, 
281 ;  effect  of  the  battle,  282. 

King  Rufus,  his  position  in  U.  S.  Senate,. 
VoL  n.  24 ;  his  certificate  in  regard  to 
Genet,  183,  184 ;  appointed  minister 
to  England,  839-341 ;  interferes  to 
prevent  Irish  prisoners  from  being 
sent  to  U.  S.,  400 ;  his  avowals  on  the 
subject,  400 ;  his  correspondence  with 
Hamilton  in  regard  to  Miranda  project, 
436,  437,  440;  his  correspondence 
with  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  regard 
to  same,  440,  441 ;  Jefferson  to.  in  rr. 
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gird  to  proenriiur  a  MttleBWiii  for  In- 1 
•mgent  bUtm,  voL  IS.  10, 16 ;  Ms 
statements  In  regnrd  to  BritUi  impress- 
ments, 881 ;  ehMged  by  Jeifefson  with 
snppressinc  a  fHendlT  overture  made 
by  hlmselfto  Sn^and,  48(M82. 

Kitcbell,  Mr.,  reeotntloos  of,  ssserting 
power  of  House  of  BepresentatlYw  fai 
regard  to  treaties,  VoL  IL  888. 

Knox,  General  Henry,  his  views  of 
fedeml  Convention,  and  his  plan  of 
government,  VoLL  088, 087 :  appoint^ 
Od  Secretary  of  War  fai  Wantngton's 
Obbinet,  097 ;  sketch  of  his  previoas 
life,  087,  098;  Jeflbrson to,  VoL  IL 
18 ;  Ids  Oablnet  opinicm  on  the  appor^ 
tionment  bill,  01 ;  Gsbinet  opinion  on 
suspending  paymen|p  to  JVanoe,  100; 
Gsbinet  lotton,  188,  189,  188;  Cabi- 
net opinion  in  &vor  of  forcibly  detain- 
ing  Little  Democrat,  181,  168, 1^ : 
Osbinet  opinion  on  demanding  reosU 
of  Genet,  and  on  convening  Ckmgress, 
170,  176;  on  instructions  a^lng 
Genet's  recall,  181 ;  Oabinet  opinions, 
186-188 ;  Cabinet  opinion  on  ordering 
Genet  away,  tOl ;  Cabinet  action  on 

■  WUsky  War,  841 ;  his  resignation, 
806;  advises  Adams,  in  1797,  to  send 
Jdferson  as  Envoy  Bztrsordinary  to 
France,  842^  snperseded  in  provisional 
army  and  throws  op  his  commisdon, 
428;  approves  of  Jefforson's  Inaugn- 
ral  address,  661,  662. 

Kosciusko,  Jefferson  to,  in  1709,  declar- 
ing duty  of  Amoricans  to  act  together 
in  war,  however  brought  about,  VoL 
IL  478 ;  JcfTcnion  to,  VoL  UL  361 ; 
death  of,  in  1817,  445;  leaves  Jeffer- 
son the  executor  of  his  will,  445 ; 
their  friendship  and  correspondence, 
445 ;  sketch  of  his  career,  445. 

Lafayette,  Gen.,  ordered  to  advance 
South  by  Washington,  VoL  L  817; 
thro^i's  himself  into  Richmond,  825 ; 
his  replies  to  insolence  of  Gen.  Phil- 
lips, 826 ;  refuses  to  receive  communi- 
cations from  Arnold,  329 ;  retreats 
before  Cornwallis,  333,  834;  Jefferson 
to,  871 ;  hus  assistance  to  Jefferson  in 
France,  425;  Jefferson  requests  French 
government  to  accept  a  bust  of,  453 ; 
his  American  sympathies,  458,  454; 
Jefferson*rt  feelings  towards  him,  464, 
455;  Jefferson's  private  opinion  of, 
464 ;  Jefferson's  letter  to,  from  Xice, 
containing  noble  sentences,  471;  as- 
sists Jefferson,  484 ;  instructions  from 
his  couiitituents,  520 ;  Jefferson  to,  on 
obeying  his  instructions,  520;  Jeffer- 
son'to,  VoL  IL  68;    his  letters  to 


WashlagtOB  and  Ba^BlOB,  In  17i6» 
assnring  tfaem  the  IKraolarj  wish  a 
friendly  aeoommodatieay  4M,  4SI; 
JeArson*s  location  of  tlw  laada  grant- 
ed him  by  CongrsM,  VoL  IIL  118 ; 
Jeflbrson  to,  on  the  ontrage  on  tfw 
Ghesapeake,  886;  JsHSbimii  t«,  m 
Hartford  Oonvailioii,  480;  JMhr* 
son  to,  on  MIsBOQii  mstloa,  468;  hv 
trfannphal  visit  to  U.  &  hi  1814, 808; 
writes  Jeflbnoo,  and  Is  iBTtted  to 
MontiodUH  608;  Us  virit  thai*  in 
1884,  608;  the  banqiiefcjgiveii  bytfw 
dtliens  of  CharioCtesvOE,  804;  hb 
seeond  visit  in  1888, 818. 

Langdon,  John,  opposed  to  treaty  of 
London,  VoL  XL  866;  Jeflbraoa  to. 
880 ;  offi»ed  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Navy  by  Jeftfrson,  640u 

Lavoisier,  JeflTerson's  ac^pmlntaoca  'WHh 
hi  Paris,  VoL  L  606. 

Law,  Mr.,  Jeffisrson  to,  on  the  poKey  ef 
£ng]and*s  allymgitaslf  wtth  a  poBiisd 
fiustion  in  U.  &,  V6L  HZ.  888. 

Law-reading,  the  coarse  o(  praseribed 
by  Jeflnson,  for  Madison,  Mooree, 
and  others,  V6L  L  68^. 

Lav  revision  of  Viiidhda,  reiisera  eleet- 
ed,  VoL  L  208 :  distribntioa  of  their 
daties,  808;  they  meet,  and  agree 
npon  their  report,  816;  nmnber  ef 
bills  reported,  817;  diction  o(  817; 
principles  of,  how  settled,  218;  ano- 
malies of,  218 ;  draft  of  bill  for  estab- 
lishing religious  freedom,  219,  220; 
history  of  the  straggle  on  the  bill, 
221-228 ;  statutes  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion, 223-226 ;  slavery  bills,  227  ;  cri- 
minal code,  227 ;  criminal  code  de> 
featrd,  228;  ultimate  <fate  of  the 
revision,  229. 

Lear,  Col.  Tobias,  VoL  IL  115;  his 
character  and  relations  with  Washing- 
ton, 8G7,  368;  appointed  to  office  by 
Jefferson,  368 ;  charged  with  mutila- 
ting Washington's  letter-books,  868 ; 
absurdity  of  the  charge,  368,  869; 
Mr.  Sparks's  and  Judge  Washington's 
testimony  on  the  subject,  370;  he 
negotiates  treaty  with  Tripoli,  VoL  HL 
142-145. 

Ledyard,  John,  visits  Jefferson  in  Paris, 
VoL  L  443 ;  Jefferson  aids  his  pUns, 
443,  444  ;  his  journey  to  Russia,  44;^, 
444 ;  last  glimpses  of  him,  50t),  507 ; 
his  feelings  towards  Jefferson,  507. 

Lee,  Arthur,  VoL  L  155,  388,  392. 

Lee,  Charles,  appointed  Attorney-General 
by  Washington,  VoL  IL  269  ;  his  atti- 
tude iu  President  Adams's  Cabinet,  345. 

Lee,  Francis  Lightfoot,  his  action  on  the 
Virginia  Burgesses  in   1778,  VoL  L 
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78;  in  1774,  84;  inCongrcM,  in  1776, 
183;  reelected,  210. 

Lee,  Col.  (afterwards  General),  Henry, 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Southern  war, 
VoL  L  263 ;  his  representations  oC  the 
conduct  of  Tarleton,  Cornwallis,  etc., 
263;  his  account  of  the  inTasion  of 
Virginia,  301-304;  his  erroneous  re- 
presentations, 308,  304;  he  cuts  off 
the  Tories  on  Haw  River,  810,  811 ;  he 
joins  with  Madison  in  establishing  Na- 
tional Gazette,  Vol.  IL  74;  contem- 
plates accepting  a  commisiiion  in  the 
French  armies,  166;  charged  by  Jef- 
ferson with  being  an  informer,  etc., 
298,  363 ;  his  activity  in  Virginia  elec- 
tions in  1792,  492;  elected  to  Con- 
gress, 495;  Wolcott*8  opinion  of, 
5 12;  advises  desperate  measures  to 
prevent  the  election  of  Jefferson,  608 ; 
circumstances  under  which  Jefferson 
termed  his  Memoirs  a  **  historical 
novel,"  VoL  EQ.  661,  662. 

Lee,  Henry  (son  of  Gen.  Henry  Lee),  his 
overtures  to  Jefferson,  and  the  sequel, 
VoL  UL  502,  660-664. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  his  action  in  the 
Virginia  burgesses  in  1773,  VoL  L 
78 ;  in  1774,  84";  his  speech  in  favor 
of  arming  in  1775,  102;  his  position 
and  family,  103 ;  chosen  to  move  reso- 
lution for  Independence  in  Congress, 
142;  why  not  Cliairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  draft  Declaration,  144,  et 
tea.;  Marshall's,  Tucker's,  and  J. 
Adams's  explanations  thereof,  144, 
145;  Jefferson's  personal  relations 
with,  152-167 ;  allusions  to,  172,  182, 
183,  185,  186,  189,  196;  thrown  out 
of  congressional  delegation,  210 ; 
alleged  reasons,  210;  vindicated,  211 ; 
asks  Jefferson's  friendly  offices,  211, 
212;  his  merits,  313;  his  views  of  the 
church  establishment,  223;  in  the 
Legislature,  857. 

Lee,  Thomas  Ludwell,  appointed  a  law 
reviser,  VoL  L  303  ;  his  death,  208. 

Levees,  Presidential,  abolished,  VoL  IL 
668;  amusing  attempt  of  ladies  to 
compel  Jefferson  to  restore  them, 
668. 

Lewis,  Mcrriwether,  his  and  Clarke's 
western  exploration  originated,  VoL 
HL  37  ;  he  is  appointed  Governor  of 
Louisiana  Territory,  265 ;  Jefferson's 
dispatch  to,  in  regard  to  treatment  of 
Indians,  and  the  execution  of  Indian 
murderers,  266. 

Lincoln,  Levi,  appointed  Attorney-Gene- 
ral by  Jefferson,  VoL  IL  635  ;  sketch 
of  his  previous  career,  637 ;  Jefferson 
to,   declaring  that   Federal   slanders 


shall  not  drive  him  to  make  removals, 
VoL  in.  24;  he  resigns  Attorney- 
Generalship,  134,  135. 

Lincoln,  Levi  (son  of  preceding),  draws 
up  protest  of  minority  of  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  againjst  Hartford 
Convention,  VoL  in.  412. 

Lithson,  Mr.,  Jefferson  to,  recanting  his 
early  expressions  against  mechanical 
operatives,  VoL  UL  131. 

Livingston,  Brockholst,  reports  resolu- 
tions against  treaty  of  London,  VoL 
n.265. 

Livingston,  Edward,  moves  a  call  on 
President  for  papers  in  regard  to 
treaty  of  London,  VoL  IL  286,  287 ; 
his  motion  and  able  speeches  in  the 
"  Robbins  affair,"  624,  626  ;  Jefferson 
to,  in  1800  on  party  pro«pectM,  etc., 
526 ;  Hamilton's  statement  of  his  pos- 
ture in  the  Presidential  election  in 
1801,  586 ;  his  testimony  in  regard  to 
Bayard's  tempting  him  in  the  election 
in  1801,  610,  611;  his  contest  with 
the  Government,  etc.,  in  the  Batture 
case,  VoL  IIL  266-269 ;  his  character, 
268,  269;  his  reconciliation  with  Jef- 
ferson, 269,  500;  Jefferson  to,  500; 
sends  his  Louisiana  code  to  Jefferson, 
523 ;  Jefferson's  opinion  thereon,  624. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  draft  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, VoL  L  165;  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  etc.,  386 ;  invited 
by  Jefferson  to  become  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  VoL  IL  572 ;  offered  and 
accepts  the  mission  to  France,  627, 
628,  642 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  questions 
of  maritime  policy,  670,  671;  he  is 
informed  of  Jefferson's  policy  in  re- 
spect to  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  VoL 
in.  6,  7 ;  Jefferson  reiterates  his  views 
to  him,  22,  23;  his  reception  in 
France,  47 ;  his  claims,  and  charac- 
ter as  an  ambassador,  48,  49 ;  his 
correspondence  with  his  Government, 
49,  et  seq.;  he  did  not  originate 
the  policy  of  acquiring  Louisiana, 
50;  he  received  his  first  idea  and 
directions  on  this  head  from  Jef- 
ferson, 50,  51 ;  he  vigorously  presses 
negotiations,  56 ;  he  and  Monroe  make 
a  treaty  for  purchase  of  Louisiana,  etc., 
68-60;  his  dispatch  to  Government 
thereon,  61 ;  his  feelings  in  respect  to 
Monroe's  appointment,  61;  Madison's 
reply  to  dispatch,  62 ;  his  statements . 
and  course  considered,  66,  67. 

Lloyd,  James,  his  bill  agaimfit  treason,, 
etc.,  VoL  IL  396,  897 ;  the  vote  in  the  > 
Senate  on  second  reading  of,  396,. 
897. 
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Lcmui,  his  tpeeeh  t6  Lord  DmuDore, 
VoL  L  1(ML 

Lmh,  George,  sftilf  for  Frtnoe  In  17te; 
▼oL  IL  898;  ohmned  with  haTing 
gone  to  In^te  a  Frmch  faiTadon, 
898;  ehfifged  with  being  the  bearer 
of  a  traitorooi  correepondenoe^  eto., 
41S;  Jefferson  impDeated,  418;  Lo- 
ffan*s  reeeption  In  Franoe,  4S6 ;  U.  S. 
Senate  complain  of  his  eondoot,  407 ; 
F^residont  Adams's  reply,  457;  a  pre- 
tended memorisl  of  Logan  to  Freneh 
GoTemment  presented  oy  Bbwper  In 
the  House,  466 ;  Logan's  reply,  466 ; 
he  is  vindicated  at  nome,  466;  the 
^rrannical  "Logan  law**  passed,  467; 
John  Adams*s  later  statements  in  re- 

ri  to  Logan,  486;  L(Mnn  elected  to 
B.  Senate,  677;  Jefferson  to,  on 
FtonnsilTania  Republican  schisms  in 
1806,  Vol  m.  186,  ^86 ;  Jelferson  ^ 
487. 

Louis  XVL,  Jefferson's  Tiew  of  his  cha- 
racter, VoL  L  688,  688. 

Lonislsna  (French),  ceded  by  ftpain  to 
France,  v  6L  lu.  6 ;  the  mirehase  of , 
by  U.  S.  originated  by  JeffBrson,  6-6. 
S8,  28,  60,  61-68,  62^64;  fimitsot 
that  purchase,  64-66 ;  the  largest  and 
most  Tsluable  permanent  acquisition 
of  territory  CTcr  made  by  a  n^,  64- 
66;  Jefferson's  views  oa  boundaries 
of,  110,  866,  472. 

Louisiana,  territory  of,  organised,  VoL 
nL  181 ;  tho  State  of,  TOtes  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
daughter,  562. 

Lyon,  Matthew,  his  conviction  under  the 
Sedition  Law,  VoL  IL  416,  417. 

Macncvin,  Mr.,  an  exile  in  U.  S.,  VoLU. 
402. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  VoL  IL  24 ;  moves  a 
repeal  of  Sedition  Law,  582 ;  how  de- 
feated, 632,  533  ;  visit  of  an  ex-Prcsi- 
dent  to,  665  ;  chosen  Speaker  of  House 
of  Representatives  in  1801,  678 ;  chosen 
Speaker  in  eighth  Congress,  VoL  TTT. 
73 ;  chosen  speaker  in  ninth  Congress, 
loO ;  his  attachment  for  Randolph, 
166;  Jefferson  to,  in  1819,  450;  Jef- 
ferson to,  in  1822,  on  abuse  of  his 
confidence  bv  publication  of  his  letters, 
474,  47u; 

Madison  James,  his  remarks  on  Jeffer- 
son's use  of  "strong  and  round  terms," 
VoLL  168;  a  member  of  Virginia 
house  of  delegates,  198;  described  as 
a  legislator  by  Jefferson,  198 ;  his 
action  in  regard  to  church  establish- 
ment, 222  ;  hid  views  of  Arnold's  in- 
vasion of  Virginia,  814 ;  a  joke  told 


of  JeflbiM»  by,  406;  Mhnon.  to» 
441. 464 ;  JeMSOD  to,  on  proceefings 
of  nderal  Convei^MH  ^9 ;  Joflbrsoa 
to,  on  the  Esderust,  and  on  a  |iroper 
eonstitation  Ibr  Fraoee,  606 ;  Jeibnon 
to,  on  impoUey  of  maUnf^  no  con- 
meroial  distinctions  between  Sngland 
and  Franoe,  640,  641;  his  reply  to 
Jeflbrson*s  qnestion,  wlietber  one  gODe- 
ration  ean  bind  another,  644:  hie  be- 
lief of  the  eiistenee  of  moBarchiesi  TJews 
in  United  States,  667, 690 ;  his  repo^ 
of  theprooeedinp  of  the  ledernl  Gd^ 
mention,  660-69S ;  aeeqQSJ  and^renF 
etty  of  Ibis  report  qnesrionej%  6lt»'Wt, 
676;  his  aotton  on  the  FomUng  hi^, 
606 ;  aferse  to  a  dlvirion  of  parties, 
628, 629 ;  declares  Washington's  rehiet- 
ance  to  lAjta  United  States  Bank  biU, 
681;  in  (Smgress,  V6L  IL  24;  oon- 
salted  by  Washington  on  tlie  ap- 
portionment bill  and  on  Jeffersonv 
answer  to  Hammond,  62, 67  ;  in  Con- 
gress, 108, 107 ;  Jelfason  to^  on  Analo- 
gioUa,  eta,  in  the  Osbinet,  181 ;  Jef- 
ison  to»  descriUng  Washington's  ai- 
titnde.  182;  JeHbrson  to,  in  respect  to 
Geners  charaeter  and  condooi,  169, 
186, 188,  201 ;  JeflsiBon  to,  declaring 
his  loatUng  of  his  office,  179 ;  Jeflbr- 
son  to  on  Genet's  appeal  to  the  people, 
186 ;  he  is  consnlted  by  Washington 
on  power  of  changing  place  of  meeting 
of  Congress,  19^  194;  Jefferson  to, 
describing  affairs  at  the  temporary 
capital,  198,  199 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
"  regulating  propositions,**  227  ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  non-importation  bill,  etc, 
229 ;  he  declines  a  scat  in  Washing- 
ton's Cabinet,  245,  246 ;  his  estimate 
of  the  comparative  abilities  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Hamilton,  248 ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  tho  President's  denunciation  of 
Democratic  societies*,  253-255  ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  in  1794,  declining  Presiden- 
tial nomination,  and  wishing  him  to 
accept  it,  255 ;  bis  reply,  and  Jeffer- 
son's rejoinder,  250,  257 ;  Jefferson 
to,  soliciting  him  to  answer  Hamil- 
ton's defence  of  Jay's  treaty,  208,  269 ; 
he  reports  address  of  House  to  Presi- 
dent's speech  in  fourth  Congress,  270 ; 
moves  an  amendment  of  Livingston*^ 
resolution,  287  ;  his  speech  ikgaiust  the 
treatv  of  London,  293  ;  supi>orts  Kit- 
chell^s  resolutions,  288 ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  treaty-making  power,  289 ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  Ms  proposition  for  post 
roads.  289,  290 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  re- 
cent Presidential  election,  312,  et  stq, 
Jefferson  to,  iucloMing  an  overture  to 
President  Adams,  316-319;   his  rea- 
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eons  for  not  communicAting  it,  819, 
820 ;  his  jstateiiient  of  Adftms's  politi- 
cal feeling  on  entering  Presidency,  825, 
326 ;  Jefferson  to,  approving  of  his 
withholding  overture  to  Adams.  380 ; 
he  is  proposed  for  minister  to  France 
by  Adams,  834 ;  proceedings  of  Cabi- 
net thcreou,  338 ;  Jefferson  to,  on 
strength  of  parties  in  Congress,  881 ; 
he  retires  from  Congress,  882  ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Re- 
publicans, 388 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  Mar- 
shairs  return  and  Logan's  mission,  393 ; 
his  views  of  the  import  of  the  Ken- 
tucky resohitious  of  1798, 451 ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  for  raising  money  for  political 
objects,  474 ;  Jefferson  to,  479 ;  his  activ- 
ity in  Virginia  elections  in  1 799, 492 ;  his 
report  in  Virginia  Legislature  in  1799, 
510 ;  Jefferson  to,  mentioning  matters 
in  Congress  and  results  of  coming 
election,  525;  Jefferson  to,  summing 
up  results  of  the  session,  627 ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  tie  in  Presidential  vote, 
577;  Jefferson  to,  on  new  French 
treaty  and  Jay's  nomination  as  Chief 
Justice,  577,  578;  Jefferson  to  after 
election  in  18<)1,  declaring  that  a 
legislative  usurpation  would  have  been 
resisted,  ttOO,  COl ;  his  article  on 
the  charge  that  Jefferson  calumniat- 
ed Bayard,  620,  621;  appointed  Se- 
cretary of  State  by  Jefferson,  635 ; 
his  reply  to  Livingston's  dispatch 
announcing  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
VoL  HL  62;  Jefferson  to,  on 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  etc.,  110, 
111;  his  correspondence  with  the 
British  minister,  Kose,  250 ;  nominated 
for  Presidenf,  253 ;  elected  President, 
272;  his  relations  with  his  predeces- 
sor, 808;  their  characters  compared, 
308,  et  9eq. ;  Erskine's  treaty  conclud- 
ed, 814  ;  non-intercourse  law  sus- 
pended, 315;  the  treaty  rejected  by 
England,  310;  effect  of  this  on  the 
American  people,  819;  it  creates  a 
war  party  among  the  Republicans, 
820 ;  dissonsions  in  the  Cabinet,  820 ; 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  820; 
misunderstandings  in  the  Cabinet  in- 
crease, 357,  358;  British  minister*8 
declaration,  361 ;  war  declared  with 
Great  Britain,  367 ;  progress  of  the 
war,  368 ;  Jefferson's  tribute  to  Madi- 
son, 370;  meeting  of  Congress,  871; 
naval  triumphs  and  land  disasters,  871 ; 
he  is  reelected  President  in  1812,  876; 
progress  of  the  war  In  1818,  376;  pro- 
gress of  the  war  in  1814,  895;  U.  S. 
capitol  burnt  by  the  enemy,  896 ;  bat^ 
ties  of  Chippewa,  Bridgewater,  Fort 


Erie,  Plattsburg,  and  New  Orleans, 
896-898;  comparative  numbers  and 
seasoning  of  the  British  and  American 
troops,  896-398  ;  character  of  the 
American  commanders,  896,  898  ; 
treaty  of  peace  concluded,  898 ;  the 
taunt  that  it  did  not  provide  against 
impressments  considered,  808-4<m.)  ; 
Madison  is  expected  by  Jefferson  to 
leave  a  political  history,  etc.,  488 ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  asking  him  to  **  take  care  of 
him  when  dead,"  582,  538  ;  his  tribute 
to  Jefferson,  550. 

Madison,  Rev.  James,  Jefferson  to,  VoL 
L  604-506. 

Marbois,  Francois,  Marquis  of  Barb^- 
Marbois,  French  Secretary  of  Legation 
in  U.  S.,  VoL  L  803 ;' intrusted  by 
Napoleon  with  negotiations  for  sale  of 
Louisiana,  VoL  TIT.  58,  et  teq. ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  declaring  great  territory 
favorable  to  republican  government, 
442. 

Maria  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France, 
VoL  L  483;  Jefferson  and  Burke's 
pictures  of,  582,  533 ;  Governeur  Mor- 
ris's testimony,  533,  534. 

Marion,  General,  VoL  L  279. 

Marshall,  John,  his  account  of  Arnold's  in- 
vasion of  Virginia,  VoL  L  295  ;  Jeffer- 
8on*s  opinion  of  his  Life  of  Washington 
VoL  IL  35  ;  Jefferson's  Ana  intended 
as  testimony  against  that  work,  35,  40 ; 
Marshall's  public  career,  35-40;  his 
personal  and  political  character  and 
views,  85-40 ;  his  character  as  a  judge, 
86,  37  ;  publishes  his  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, 37  ;  his  theory  of  government, 
37,  88 ;  his  picture  of  parties,  37,  38 ; 
his  language,  etc.,  towards  Jefferson, 
88 ;  his  remarks  on  the  Mazzei  letter, 
89 ;  comments  of  Edinburgh  Review 
on  his  work,  40 ;  his  statement  of  the 
reasons  of  Morris's  appointment  as 
minister  to  France,  46  ;  of  Pennsylva- 
nia disturbances,  93 ;  of  the  Cabinet 
proceedings  thereon,  96 ;  his  state- 
ment of  the  reception  in  the  United 
States  of  the  news  of  war  between 
France  and  England,  121 ;  his  account 
of  Genet's  presentation  to  the  Presi- 
dent, 189  ;  his  account  of  the  affair  of 
the  Little  Democrat,  171,  172,  188; 
his  statement  of  Genet's  complaints 
against  the  President  and  Cabinet,  197, 
198 ;  his  statements  in  regard  to  Jef- 
ferson's retiring  from  oflice  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  217,  218 ;  his  represen- 
tations of  Washington's  views  and  of 
the  state  of  parties  in  1794,  232,  233  ; 
in  regard  to  the  whisky  war,  242 ;  his 
account  of  effect  of  President's  mcs- 
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sage  refusing  papers  in  regard  to 
treaty  of  London,  288 ;  his  statements 
in  regard  to  the  Mazzei  letter,  and 
Jefferson's  retort,  864;  his  rejoinder, 
and  some  of  its  positions  considered, 
864,  865  ;  counselled  with  by  Washing- 
ton in  regard  to  the  **  Langhome  let- 
ter," 372  ;  his  return  from  France  and 
political  reception,  892 ;  his  activity  in 
the  Virginia  elections  in  1799,  492; 
elected  to  Congress,  495 ;  his  supposed 
attitude  in  Congress,  611,  512;  his 
speech  on  the  Bobbins  affair,  625 ;  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  647 ;  to 
Hamilton,  declining  to  interfere  in  the 
struggle  between  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
684 ;  his  opinion  of  the  proper  way  of 
construing  the  new  treaty  with  France, 
685 ;  commissioned  Chief-Justice,  626 ; 
retains  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  and 
acts  in  both  offices,  626 ;  discharges 
Bollman  and  Swartwout  from  custody, 
VoL  m.  197  ;  holds  Burr  to  bail  for 
a  misdemeanor,  204 ;  meets  Burr  as  a 
fellow  guest  at  a  dinner  party,  204 ; 
presides  at  circuit  where  Burr  is  to  be 
tried,  205  ;  charged  by  Wirt  with  en- 
joying the  attacks  made  in  court  on 
the  President,  207  ;  grants  a  subpcttta 
ducett  tecum  to  the  President,  209 ;  a 
practical  commentary  on  his  decision, 
212 ;  his  order  in  regard  to  confine- 
ment of  Burr  after  indictment  for  trea- 
son, 21  n  ;  his  opinion  in  regard  to  in- 
troduction of  testimony  on  the  trial 
'for  treason,  214,  215;  other  opinions, 
orders,  etc.,  throufrh  tlio  subsequent 
proceedinprs,  210-217  ;  bis  opinions, 
cte.,  in  Burr's  trial  reflected  on  in  Con- 
gress, 24 1-240  ;  manifestations  of  feel- 
ing on,  out  of  Congress,  247. 

Martin,  Lutlier,  one  of  Burr's  counsel  on 
his  trial,  Vol.  IH.  2<>r) ;  his  attacks  on 
the  President,  206,  207  ;  causes  of  his 
hostility  to  Jefferson,  208  ;  his  charac- 
ter and  habits  described  by  Blenner- 
hasset,  2ny ;  his  amusing  political 
charge  to  a  grand  jury,  and  the  reply 
of  that  body,  41 H,  414.' 

Mason,  <jeorge,  drafts  constitution  of 
Virginia,  Vol.  L  lt»o  ;  Jefferson's  de- 
scription of  him,  197  ;  appointed  a 
law  reviser,  203  ;  resigns,  208  ;  elected 
to  Congress,  210;  independence  of 
personal  clif|ues,  212;  his  action  on 
church  establishment,  222 ;  Jefferson 
to  on  fiscal  measures,  and  on  the  rise 
of  parties,  632. 

Mason,  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.,  his  pamphlet 
in  18o()  attacking  Jefferson,  Vol  11. 
568,  569  ;  VoL  llL  620,  ei  seq. 

Mason,  S.  T.,  VoL  IL  677. 


Mason,  Thomson,  elected   a   Jadge  of 
general  eourt,  VoL  I.  216. 

Mazzei  letter,  (Jefferson^s)  metamor- 
phoses of,  VoL  n.  361 ;  published  in 
U.  S.,  861 ;  attacks  of  the  prest  on 
Jefferson  therefor,  361,  362;  Jeffer- 
8on*8  coarse  in  reference  to,  861-363 ; 
Pickering^s  absurd  declarations  con- 
cerning, 868,  865-369;  Washington's 
Tiew  of,  868,  864;  Jefferson^a  letter 
to  Van  Buren  concerning,  369 ;  VoL 
nL  608-615. 

Mazzei,  Philip,  Jefferson  to  on  state  of 
parties,  VoL  IL  295 ;  an  account  of, 
296 ;  Jefferson  to,  in  1804,  alluding  to 
former  letter,  etc.,  VoL  m.  112. 

McHenry,  John,  appointed  Secretary  of 
War,  VoL  IL  265  ;  bis  character,  345 ; 
Joins  in  the  intrigue  in  rehition  to  offi- 
cers of  the  provisional  army,  422 ;  dis- 
missed from  the  President's  Cabinet, 
645 ;  furnishes  Hamilton  with  materials 
for  an  attack  on  the  Prealdent,  557 ; 
his  description  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Federal  leaders  in  1800,  559. 

McKean,  Thomas,  his  action  on  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  VoL  I.  183 ;  his 
political  position,  VoL  IL  165,  245; 
his  opposition  to  treaty  of  London, 
266 ;  elected  Governor  of  PAmsylra- 
nia  in  1799,  606 ;  Jefferson  to,  679 ; 
opposed  by  *'  Friends  of  the  People," 
but  reelected  Governor,  VoL  HL  135. 

McLeod,  Captain,  sent  by  Tarleton  to 
seize  Jefferson,  VoL  L  337  ;  his  gentle- 
manly conduct  at  Monticcllo,  338,  3.'^?. 

Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, VoL  L  190;  VoL  ttt,  i,ii\- 
682. 

Mercer,  Lieut.-Col.  John;  his  timelv  suc- 
cor of  Lafayette,  VoL  L  334*;  his 
effective  service,  f>34. 

Mercer,  Mr.,  VoL  XL  103,  117,  119. 

Merry,  Mr.  (British  minuJter  to  U.  !?.\, 
considers  himself  insulted  by  Jeffer- 
son's slighting  his  wife,  VoL  TTT,  n^^; 
the  circumstances,  110;  sends  com- 
plaints home  and  sequel,  116,  117. 

Meusnier,  M.  de,  Jefferson  furnishes  mat- 
ter to  for  Encyclopedia  Jlefhudique^ 
VoL  L  441. 

Michigan,  territorv  of,  organized,  VoL 
m.  131. 

Mifflin,  General  Thomas,  Governor  of 
Pa.,  VoL  n.  157,  160,  161,  165,  241, 
245. 

Minor,  John  B.,  his  account  of  origin  of 
Virginia  University,  VoL  TTT.  4^1^ 
462. 

Mirabeau,  Jefferson's  contact  with  and 
opinion  of.  Vol.  L  f>2»),  527. 

Miranda,  Don  Francisco  de,  his  history 
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VoL  n.  434,  et  tteq. ;  his  career  in  France, 
434,  435;  Brissot^s  tribute  to,  435; 
his  proposed  defensive  alliance  be- 
tween England,  South  America,  and 
U.  S.,  435,  43f) ;  his  proposals  favored 
by  England,  436 ;  his  correspondence 
thereon  with  Gen.  Hamilton,  436,  437, 
442 ;  his  plans  and  objects,  435-437, 
441,  442;  his  letter  to  President 
Adams,  441,  442  ;  his  project  rejected 
by  latter,  538,  639 ;  Hamilton's  corres- 
pondence' with  King  concerning,  in 
1800,  540 ;  expedition  from  New  York 
against  Caraccas  in  1806,  VoL  IIL 167 ; 
its  failure,  169;  his  subsequent  career 
and  death,  169;  trial  of  accomplices 
for  violating  U.  S^  neutrality  laws,  169. 

Missouri  Question,  an  account  of,  and 
of  Jefferson's  opinions  on,  VoL  IIL 
453-460. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  Samuel  L.,  his  report  on 
dry  docks,  VoL  IIL  42 ;  anecdotes  oi^ 
44 ;  his  <:peech  on  treaty  for  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  79. 

Monarchical  views  in  United  States,  ex- 
istence of,  asserted  by  Jefferson,  VoL 
L  560;  loyalism  in  New  York,  561, 
562 ;  the  question  an  open  one  at 
breaking  out  of  Revolution,  562 ; 
causes  which  subsequently  led  to  re- 
action against  republicanism,  563,  564 ; 
effect  of  Shay's  insurrection,  563, 
564 ;  Jefferson's  assertions  pronounced 
false,  565 ;  reasons  for  examining  the 
question,  565 ;  Marshall's  testimony, 
566  ;  Jay  to  Washington,  567 ;  Madi- 
son's statements,  567 ;  Washington's 
opinion  on  the  point,  568 ;  Hamilton's 
propositions  in  the  federal  Conven- 
tion, 568-57 1 ;  his  speech  therein  of 
June  18th,  569;  Govemeur  Morris's 
views,  57 1 ;  th^  claim  that  monarchi- 
cal views  in  U.  S.  were  only  theoreti- 
cal, 574,  et  sea. ;  rule  of  testimony, 
574 ;  Hamilton  s  small  share  in  form- 
ing Constitution,  and  dislike  of  repub- 
lican government  declared  by  Morris, 
575,  580,  581 ;  J.  Q.  Adams's  assertion 
of  a  monarchical  party,  582 ;  Ames's 
comparative  estimate  of  English  and 
American  government,  583-585;  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick  on  republican  mode  of 
election,  585 ;  views  of  Oliver  Wolcott, 
sen.,  586 ;  views  of  John  Adams,  587 ; 
how  far  ultra-Federal  leaders  generally 
entertained  monarchical  views,  588; 
belief  of  the  seven  first  presidents  that 
a  monarchical  party  existed  in  U.  S., 
589-593 ;  John  Adams*s  opinion,  589, 
590;  Madison's,  590;  Monroe's,  690- 
591 ;  J.  Q.  Adams's,  591,  592 ;  Jack- 
0on\  692,  593;    Jeffersoo   declares 


that  Hamilton  and  Adams  avowed  to 
him  their  preferences  for  monarchy, 
633,  634 ;  Jefferson  designates  leaders 
of  monarchical  party  in  1791,  VoL  IL 
12  ;  Jefferson  reiterates  his  assertions 
near  the  close  of  life,  VoL  IIL  523. 

Money-unit,  proposed  by  G.  Morris.  VoL 
L  395 ;  improved  upon  by  Jefferson, 
895,  896. 

Monroe,  James,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  L 
377  ;  Jefferson  to,  413, 432 ;  Jefferson 
to,  in  regard  to  R.  Morris,  his  tobacco 
contracts  in  France,  etc.,  458  ;  his  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  a  monarchical 
party  in  U.  S.,  590,  591  ;  Jefferson  to, 
in  regard  to  his  note  td  J.  B.  Smith, 
VoL  XL  8 ;  he  becomes  a  member  of 
U.  S.  Senate,  24 ;  Jefferson  to,  discuss- 
ing the  popular  and  cabinet  fcehng  on 
arrival  of  Genet,  129  ;  Jefferson  to^  on 
conduct  of  Genet,  157  ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  "  proclamation  of  neutrality,"  etc., 
167,  168;  he  is  sent  Minister  to 
France,  248 ;  his  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, 273 ;  his  reception  gives  offence 
to  a  majority  of  the  U.  S.  Cabinet, 
274 ;  angry  dispatches  of  Pickering 
to,  274,  275;  "Monroe's  view,''  274, 
275 ;  Washington's  "  marginal  notes" 
thereon,  275 ;  Monroe's  misunder- 
standings with  Jay,  276 ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  treaty  of  London,  297 ;  he  is  re- 
called from  France,  339,  340 ;  Cabinet 
action  thereon,  340 ;  Jefferson  to,  on 
hearing  first  note  of  Sedition  law,  876  ; 
Jefferson  to,  in  1799,  on  publishing 
Madison's  debates  of  federal  Conven- 
tion^ etc.,  468 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  con- 
gressional measures,  474 ;  his  activity 
in  Virginia  elections  in  1799,  492 ; 
chosen  Governor  of  Virginia,  510; 
Jefferson  to,  in  regard  to  manner  of 
choosing  Presidential  electors,  521 ; 
Jefferson  to,  in  respect  to  resisting  a 
usurpation  by  force,  598 ;  Jefferson  to, 
explaining  Callender  affair,  VoL  IIL 
16-18  ;  Jefferson  to,  on  objects  of  his 
French  mission  in  1803,  65,  56 ;  he 
reaches  France,  58 ;  he  and  Livingston 
make  a  treaty  for  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana, etc-,  58-60 ;  his  verbal  instruc- 
tions, 63 ;  his  modesty  in  regard  to 
the  purchase,  63,  64 ;  anecdote  of^ 
116  ;  Jefferson  to,  on  John  Randolph's 
defection,  158,  159 ;  Jefferson  to, 
stating  objections  to  his  English  treaty, 
etc.,  201,  202  ;  he  is  the  candidate  of 
the  Quids  for  Presidency  in  1808, 264 ; 
his  correspondence  with  Jefferson 
thereon,  254 ;  bis  claims  to  the  Re- 
publican nomination  compared  with 
Madiflon'Sy  264,  255;    his  cluiracter, 
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255 ;  MadiBon^s  opinion  of  mm,  255 ; 
his  accession  to  the  Presidency  in 
1817,  440;  is  reelected  President  in 
1820,  472 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  acquiring 
Cuba,  490,  491 ;  Jefferson  to,  propos- 
ing the  "  Monroe  doctrine,"  491-493. 

Monticello,  VoL  L  8 ;  described  bj  the 
Marquis  de  ChastcUux,  873-875; 
described  by  th6  Duke  de  la  Roche* 
foucauld-Liancourt,  VoL  IL  302- 
307  ;  described,  VoL  IIL  335,  et  seq. ; 
its  approach,  335 ;  grounds  and  man- 
sion, 335,  836 ;  interior  of  the  house 
forty  years  ago,  386,  337  ;  prospect 
from  Monticello,  338  ;  looming  of  the 
mountains,  etc.,  838 ;  an  early  English 
picture  of  the  climate  and  inhabitants, 
839,  340;  Monticello  described  by 
Lieut,  Ilall,  485-439;  described  by 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  521,  522. 

Moore,  Thomas  (the  poet),  asserts  that 
JefferjK>n  treated  British  minister  in 
U.  S.  with  indecent  hostility,  VoL  m. 
115,  116;  the  circumstances,  116; 
Moore  conceives  himself  slighted  by 
Jefferson,  117  ;  lampoons  hin.  and  the 
U.S.,  118;  how  this  was  received  by 
the  President,  119. 

Morris,  Governeur,  in  France,  Vol.  L 
512,  et  seq.;  his  correspondence,  512, 
518  ;  his  diary,  513,  514;  his  relations 
with  Jefferson,  514,  515;  his  deport- 
ment and  proceedings  in  France,  516, 
et  seq.;  his  theory  of  government,  671 ; 
his  speech  in  federal  Convention,  572, 
573 ;  he  declares  that  Hamilton  had 
little  sliare  in  forming  the  Constitution, 
57o;  his  own  share  in  forminfj  the 
Constittition,  575;  declares  that  Hamil- 
ton hated  republicanism  and  was  a 
monarchist  in  his  aims,  575 ;  his  reite- 
ration of  this  after  Hamilton's  death, 
58<>,  581  ;  nominated  minister  to 
France,  VoL  IL  45  ;  his  nomination 
opposed  in  Senate,  and  reasons  there- 
for, 40  ;  Washington's  reasons  for  his 
appointment,  40 ;  urges  Washington  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Presidency  in 
18U0,  510,  517;  his  description  of  the 
new  capital  in  IHUO,  542;  opposed  to 
any  intrigues  for  electing  Burr  over 
Jetfersou,  584  ;  entirely  mistaken  bv 
Jefferson  in  this  particular,  584,  598, 
59l» ;  warns  Hamilton  that  his  inter- 
ference is  resented,  580  ;  reports  an- 
swer to  Jefferson's  parting  speech  to 
the  Senate,  029;  in  the  Senate  in  1801, 
077  ;  his  views  on  Jefferson's  second 
message,  VoL  IIL  28 ;  his  efforts  to  ' 
alienate  R.  R.  Livingston  from  Jeffer-  ; 
eon's  Administration,  01;  dissents  from 
uis  party  in  respect  to  effect  of  Louisi-  ! 


ana  purchase,  82 ;  his  vieir  of  the  state 

of  parties  in  1808,  87. 
Morse,  Rev.  Jedediah,  Jefferson  to,  on  a 

great  U.  S.  Society  for  civilization  of 

Indians,  VoL  IIL  475. 
Muhlenburg,  Frederick  A.,  VoL  IL  24; 

his  politics,  165;  chosen   Speaker  of 

House    in    third  Congress,    211;    his 

opposition  to  treaty  of  London,  266; 

his  action  in  Congress  thereon,  294. 

Navy  of  U.  S.,  policy  of  Republicans  and 
Federalists  in  reference  to,  considered, 
VoLIIL  125-181 ;  exploits  of,  in  1812, 
871 ;  in  1818,  876,  877  ;  on  the  origin 
of,  478,  479. 

Nelson,  Gen.  Thomas,  his  action  in  Con- 
gress on  Declaration  of  Indopendence, 
VoL  L  182;  his  efforts  during  Leslie's 
invasion  of  Virginia,  286 ;  during  Ar- 
nold's  invasion  of  Virginia,  325,  S27 ; 
elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  352,  355. 

Nelson,  Hugh,  Jefferson  to,  on  Missouri 
question,  VoL  IIL  455 ;  Jefferson  to, 
describing  sacrifices  of  propertv  in 
Virginia  in  1820,471. 

Nemours,  Dupont  de,  Jefferson  to,  in 
respect  to  Louisiana,  VoL  ttt  g ;  Jef. 
ferson  to,  230;  Jefferson  to,  on  Lis 
own  approaching  retirement  from  office, 

^  803. 

New  England,  sectional  jealousies  of,  ex- 
cited against  Embargo,  VoL  IIL  259, 
et  seq.;  disingenuousncss  of  pretences 
set  up  on  the  subject,  259,  et  teq. ;  com- 
parative suffering  of  Northern  an] 
Southern  farmers  by  Embargo,  2.'>l<, 
260;  the  claim  that  an  injury  to  CO31- 
mcrce.  was  an  exclusive  injury  10  the 
eastern  States,  200;  comparative  ex- 
ports and  tonnage  of  eastern,  niidjile 
and  southern  States,  20«»,  -jr.;!;  ojvu 
infractions  of  Embargo  in  New  Eng- 
land, 2<U,  202;  excitement  in,  on  pas- 
sage of  enforcing  law,  2'^*i  ;  resistance 
and  disunion  called  for  by  newspapers 
and  town  meetings,  28*2,  2^o  ;  (iore's 
report  adopted  by  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature, 283,  284;  character  of  the  en- 
forcing law,  284,285;  commerci.il  class 
of,  opposed  to  war,  3im»;  their  different 
attitude  in  1805,  3<»n;  disunion  fce'.- 
ings,  0G2,  8o3 ;  resolutions  of  Bo>ton 
Federal  caucus  in  1811,  "»ol» ;  anti-war 
excitement  in  1813,  378,  ff  ay*/.  ;  pro- 
ceeding of  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
378-380;  Governor,  etc.,  do  not  attend 
the  funeral  of  Lawrence,  •^7l> ;  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  adopt  remon- 
strance against  the  war.  :;7*.»,  o8v» ;  it 
declares  that  negotiation  has  not  been 
exhausted   as   to    inii»ressment8,   ;)8'^ 
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382 ;  smuggling,  how  countenanced, 
8S1-383;  execution  of  revenue  laws 
obstructed,  383,  384;  Eastern  ports 
unblockaded  bj  enemy,  384;  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  refuse  to 
submit  their  militia  to  the  orders  of 
the  President,  384 ;  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont orders  militia  home  from  Canada, 
884;  the  "Blue-light  treason,"  384, 
385 ;  newspapers  call  for  a  separate 
peace,  and  deplore  success  of  Ameri- 
can arms,  385 ;  run  on  banks  of  middle 
and  Southern  States  to  break  down 
Government  loans,  387,  388; 'loans  to 
Government  denounced  bj  press  and 
pulpit,  38S,  389 ;  factious  proceedings 
in  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1814, 
411 ;  Otis^s  report  for  calling  Hartford 
Convention,  and  raising  a  State  army, 
adopted,  411 ;  Legislatures  of  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island  appoint  dele- 
gates, 412;  disunion  openly  advocated 
by  ultra-Federal  press,  412,  413 ;  no 
other  States  send  d^egates  to  Hartford 
Convention,  413;  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  its  published  report,  414 ; 
its  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, 414,  415 ;  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  accept  report,  and  send 
commissioners  to  General  Government, 
415;  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
pass  acts  to  annoy  General  Govern- 
ment pendi%;  sitting  of  Convention, 
415,  416;  the  commissioners  set  out 
for  Washington,  416 ;  the  ultra-Fede- 
ralists hint  that  Madison  must  resign 
or  be  deposed,  416;  news  of  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  and  peace  of  Ghent, 
416, 417  ;  collapse  of  the  **  Confederacy 
of  commercial  States,"  417  ;  the  com- 
missioners covered  with  public  deri- 
sion, 417  ;  they  get  home  as  quietly  as 
possible,  417  ;  subsequent  speculations 
as  to  the  secret  proceedings  of  Hartford 
Convention,  417  ;  conflicting  explana- 
tions of  members  and  friends,  417 ; 
conflicting  explanations  of  Otis,  417, 
418;  probably  no  important  secret 
proceedings,  418,  421 ;  character  of 
the  members,  418,  421 ;  John  Holmes^s 
solution,  418,  410 ;  the  permanent 
odium  that  fell  upon  the  members,  422 ; 
the  Boston  Convention  not  held,  422. 

New  Jersey,  action  of,  on  recall  of  Ver- 
mont militia  from  Canada,  in  1813, 
VoL  ni.  S84. 

Nicholas,  the  brothers,  their  friendship 
for  Jefferson,  VoL  L  360. 

Nicholas,  "Clerk  John,"  VoL  L  360; 
VoL  n.  363 ;  some  account  of,  871 ; 
his  efforts  to  alienate  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  372. 


Nicholas,  George,  his  action  on  the 
church  establishment,  VoL  L  222; 
moves  an  inquiry  into  Gov.  Jefferson's 
official  conduct,  853 ;  does  not  appear 
to  sustain  his  charges,  359;  reasons 
therefor,  359,  360;  his  subsequent 
reparation  to  Jefferson,  360 ;  his  con- 
nection with  drafting  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions of  1798,  VoL  n.  448;  his 
death,  610. 

Nicholas,  John,  VoL  L  860,  et  passim  ; 
VoL  nL  231,  et  passim, 

Nicholas,  Philip  Norborne,  VoL  L  360 ; 
Jefferson  to,  in  1797,  on  party  pros- 

^  pects,  VoL  n.  526. 

Nicholas,  Robert  C,  gives  his  law  business 
to  Jeffersonj  VoL  L  49 ;  moves  a  fast 
day  in  1774,  85 ;  his  character  as  a 
legislator,  198,  199;  candidate  for 
Speaker  in  Virginia  Legislature,  209; 
elected  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  216. 

Nicholas,  Wilson  0.,  VoL  L  860 ;  his  con- 
nection with  drafting  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions of  1798,  VoL  n.  448,  452;  ac- 
tivity in  Virginia  elections  in  1799, 492 ; 
connection  with  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky Resolutions  of  1799,  509,  510 ; 
in  U.  S.  Senate,  677 ;  Jefferson  to, 
on  constitutionality  of  incorporating 
Louisiana,  etc.,  VoL  IIL  72 ;  Jefferson 
to,  offering  him  the  appointment  of 
Commissioner  to  Spain,  169;  Jefferson 
to,  inviting  him  to  enter  Senate,  169 ; 
Jefferson  to,  urging  him  to  enter  Con- 
gress as  Administration  leader,  201 ;  he 
is  elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  429 ; 
Jefferson  to,  on  developing  internal 
resources  of  the  State,  429 ;  he  gives 
Jefferson  the  coup  de  grdcfi  pecuniarily, 
533;  incidents  thereof,  533-539;  his 
last  declarations  on  the  subject, 
534. 

Nicholson,  J.  II.,  Jefferson  to,  in  1803, 
reiterating  his  refusal  to  remove  Fede- 
ralists, VoL  TTT.  68;  his  speech  on 
treaty  for  purchase  of  Louisiana,  78, 
79 ;  offers  a  constitutional  amendment 
in  Congress,  124. 

Niles,  Nathaniel,  Jefferson  to,  on  favor- 
able effects  of  great  territory  of  U.  S., 
VoL  n.  645. 

Notes  on  Virginia,  written  by  Jefferson, 
VoL  L  363  ;  character  and  style  of  the 
work,  865 ;  its  argument  against  the 
degeneracy  of  man  in  America,  366  ; 
its  comparisons  between  the  European, 
Indian,  and  Negro  races,  369;  on 
slavery,  370 ;  on  religious  toleration, 
370 ;  on  geology,  371 ;  his  reasons  for 
publishing  in  France,  413,  414 ;  publi- 
cation of,  414. 
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O'Brien,  **  Commodore,*'  his  account  of 
the  loss  of  the  Yirginia  State  marine, 
VoL  L  324,  325. 

0'Ck>nnor,  Kr.,  an  exile  in  U.  S.,  VoL  IL 
399,  402. 

Ohio,  admitted  as  a  State,  VoL  IIL  37. 

Orders  in  Council,  British,  of  Jane  8th, 
1793,  VoL  EL  186,  189;  orders  of 
November  6th,  1793,  230 ;  orders  of 
January  8th,  1794,  231 ;  orders  of 
1795,  259 ;  orders  of  May  16th,  1806, 
VoL  nL  238;  orders  of  January, 
1807,  238;  orders  of  November  1 1th, 
1807,  237,  238;  unfounded  pretences 
for,  60  far  as  U.  S.  were  concerned, 
288;  in  violation  of  settled  principles 
of  English  la^,  238. 

Ordinance  of  Northwestern  Territory  in 
1784,  draft  of,  VoL  L  897-399 ;  anti- 
slavery  proviso  struck  out,  899;  vote 
on  proviso  by  yeas  and  nays,  399 ; 
vote  by  States,  400. 

Orleans,  Territory  of,  erected,  VoL  IIL 
87  ;  Jefferson  appoints  officers  of,  112 ; 
orders  the  Governor  to  suppress  cor- 
ruptions in,  111,  112;  new  territorial 
bill  for,  131. 

Osgood,  Rev.  David,  D.D.  (mentioned  in 
Jefferson's  Ana),  his  sermons  on  politics 
and  war  in  1810  and  1812,  VoL  HL 
372, 

Osnaburg,  Bishop  of,  proposal  to  make 
him  king  of  the  U.  8.,  VoL  L  673. 

Otis,  Harrison  G.,  Hamilton's  letters  to, 
on  preparations  for  Miranda  project, 
VoL  IL  461,  465  ;  in  favor  of  electing 
Burr  over  JefTi^rson  in  1801,  58Ii ; 
reports  in  Massachusetts  Legislature  in 
favor  of  Hail  ford  Convention  and 
raising  a  St^ite  army,  VoL  m.  411; 
sent  a  delegate  to  Hartford,  412;  ap- 
pointe<i  a  commissioner  to  General 
Government,  41.5;  his  conflicting  ex- 
planations of  Hartford  Convention, 
417,  4IS 

Page,  John,  JelTerson's  pohoolboy  letters 
to,  Vol.  I.  '.V-\;  Jefferson  describes 
appearance  of  Kngland  to,  447 ;  Jef- 
ferson describes  feeling  in  England 
towards  U.  S.  to,  448 ;  in  Congress, 
VoL  n.  24,  ion;  Governor  of  Virgi- 
nia, VoL  in.  71. 

Page,  Mann,  Jr.,  VoL  L  211,  213;  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  treaty  of  London,  VoL 
IL  267. 

Paine,  Thomas,  publishes  "  Common 
Sense,"  Vol.  L  186;  its  character  and 
effects,  136,  137;  John  Adams's  dis- 
paragement of  the  production,  137; 
Rights  of  Man  published,  VoL  n.  2,  et 
scq,;  Jelfersoa  to,  12;  he  solicits  per- 


mbsion  to  return  to  U.  S.  in  a  public 
vessel,  >  642 ;  his  request  granted  by 
Jefferson,  642 ;  propriety  of  this  con- 
sidered, 643;  Paine^s  visit  to  Monti- 
cello,  644;  connected  with  Pennsvl- 
vania  politics,  VoL  HL  185. 

Parish,  Rev.  EUjah,  D.D.  (mentioned  ia 
Jefferson^s  Ana),  his  sermon  against 
the  war  and  against  loaning  money  to 
Government  in  1814,  VoL  IIL  389; 
his  invocations  to  disunion,  413. 

Parker,  Col.  Josiah,  VoL  IL  230,  270, 
295,  388. 

Parties  ih  U.  S.,  French  and  anti-French, 
precede  French  Revolution,  VoL  L 
541-543 ;  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  Re- 
volution, 560-562 ;  Whig  or  reaction- 
ary monarchists,  563-51>3 ;  Tory  mon- 
archists,  578,   574;    Washington    at- 
tempts to  balance  parties  in  his  Cabi- 
net, 595,  599;  opposition  to  financial 
measures  of  his  Administration,  604- 
610;  an  organize  opposition  forming, 
628-632;    rise  of   Republican   party. 
633,  ei  8eq. ;  violence  of  early  party 
language,    VoL    IL    42 ;     collisions 
between  Federalists  and  Republican^, 
69,  et    seq. ;    Federalists  elect  Vice- 
President,  but  beaten  in  Congressional 
elections  in   1792,   102;    attitude  of 
parties  on  bank  question,  107;  their 
English  and  French  partialities,  107- 
110;  their  respective  vtews  of  French 
Revolution,  107-110;  classification  of, 
by  Jefferson,  132;  attitude  of,  in  re- 
gard to  French  West  India  guaranty, 
134 ;    demonstrations   of,    on    Genet's 
arrival   in  Philadelphia,  139,  140;   on 
the  waiver  by  France   of  l'.  S.  West 
India  guaranty,  140;  views  of  atVairs 
in  France,  145,    146  ;    strength  of,  i:i 
1793,  165;  their  views  of  whinky  war, 
243 ;    bad   tactics   of    Itepuhlicans    in 
assailing  Jay's  nomination,   '24".»;   Re- 
publican triumph  in  Virginia  elections, 
27<>;  unwise  conduct  of   Republicans 
towards  Washington,  282  ;  they  force 
him   to  act  against  themselves,   2S:l; 
specimen  of  the  languaire  of  parties, 
283,    284;    course  of   Kepublicans  in 
fourth  Congress,  28.'> ;  their  views  on 
treaty-making    power,    2S0,    <•/    f<"7.  / 
mancpuvres    of    Federalists    to    force 
treaty  of  London  through   Congress, 
292 ;  strength  of  ]>arties  in  Congress 
in  1797,  381 ;  Republicans  overthrown 
by  XYZ  dispatches,   387,    388,    39<»; 
indecent   language    of  ]>arties  at  this 
period,  413;  attitudes  of,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war  with  France  in  1798,  43n; 
Republicans    believe    the    provisional 
army  raised  to  put  down  oi)position  to 
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GoTernment,  443,  444 ;  their  fears  of 
Hamilton,  444-446;  the  distinction 
they  made  between  Adams  and  Hamil- 
ton, 444-446 ;  struggle  between  parties 
in  Virginia  in  17l»y,  and  the  result, 
491-494;  the  active  leaders  therein, 
492 ;  divisions  among  the  Federalists 
in  sixth  Congress,  1799-80,  511,  612; 
the  designs  they  carried  into  that 
body,  515,  516  ;  the  Hamiltonians  de- 
termined to  set  aside  Mr.  Adams,  516 ; 
they  seek  to  appropriate  the  name  of 
Washington,  617-520;  movements  of 
parties  in  regard  to  Presidential  elec- 
tors, 525 ;  Federal  objects  in  attempt- 
ing to  pass  the  Election  law,  527,  528 ; 
manoeuvre  to  prevent  repeal  of  Sedi- 
tion law,  632,  533;  Congressional 
caucuses,  633 ;  broken  condition  of 
Federalists  at  close  of  sixth  Congress, 
587 ;  proceedings  of  parties  in  rresi- 
dential  canvass  of  1800,  543,  et  seq.  ; 
effect  of  Hamilton's  attack  on  Adams, 
662,  568 ;  comparative  situation  of 
parties  in  1800,  663,  664 ;  tie  between 
Jefferson  and  Burr,  677,  581,  582; 
plan  of  Federalists  to  devolve  the 
Government  on  some  other  public 
officer,  and  counter  plan  of  Republi- 
cans, 678,  679 ;  further  movements  of 
parties  in  regard  to  Presidential  elec- 
tion, 680,  tt  »eq. ;  Federal  caucus 
resolves  to  support  Burr,  692;  the 
ballotings  in  the  House,  694,  et  seg. ; 
division  of  parties  between  the  candi- 
dates, 695,  596  ;  inside  view  of  Fede- 
ral camp  during  ballotings  in  House, 
606,  et  acq. ;  proof  that  Federalists 
contemplated  desperate  measures,  606 ; 
the  charge  that  Jefferson  obtained  the 
Presidency  by  capitulation,  612-622; 
attitude  of  Federal  leaders  imme-. 
diately  after  election,  622,  623, 
629 ;  their  '*  engine  of  Government," 
623 ;  final  overthrow  of  the  Federal- 
ists as  a  national  party,  626,  627 ; 
action  of  Federal  senators  on  answer- 
ing Jefferson's  parting  address,  629, 
630;  poslure  of  parties  after  Jeffer- 
son^s  accession,  654,  665 ;  a  specimen 
of  party  language,  661 ;  a  wing  of  the 
Republicans  complain  of  Jefferson*s 
refusal  to  remove  Federalists,  657 ; 
Federalists  incensed  at  his  removals, 
659  ;  Republicans  greatly  in  ascenciint 
in  seventh  Congress,  676 ;  their  tri- 
umphs in  state  elections,  676 ;  struggle 
between  parties  in  seventh  Congress 
on  admission  of  reporters,  688 ;  on  the 
Judiciary  Act.  689;  general  success 
of  Republicans  in  1802,  VoL  IIL  23; 
forbearance  of  the  President  towards 


Federalists,  24 ;  views  of  Republicanfl 
and  moderate  Federalists  on  Jefferson's 
second  message,  27  ;  views  of  Federal 
leaders  thereon,  27,  28 ;  Federalists 
attempt  to  blow  up  a  war  with  Spain, 
29,  et  Mq.;  their  violent  conduct  in 
Congress,  30,  et  eeq. ;  Ross's  war  reso- 
lutions in  Senate,  81 ;  inconsistency 
in  Federal  foreign  policy  in  1794-5 
and  1803,  84 ;  inconsistency  of  same 
party  in  regard  to  treaty-making 
power,  34-36 ;  their  awkward  attempt 
to  play  a  popular  part,  35,  36 ;  man- 
ners of  the  early  Republican  leaders, 
48 ;  Republican  munnurs  in  1803  on 
Jefferson's  refusal  to  remove  Federal- 
ists, 68  ;  spring  elections  of  1803,  68, 
69 ;  great  ascendency  of  Republicans 
in  Congress,  72 ;  every  Federal  sena- 
tor present,  but  one,  votes  against 
ratifying  treaty  for  purchase  of  Louisi- 
ana, 75 ;  the  Federalists  in  the  House 
warmly  oppose  carrying  the  treaty  into 
effect,  75-83 ;  another  exhibition  of 
their  consistency  in  regard  to  treaty- 
making  power,  76,  77 ;  the  Republi- 
cans take  ground  that  no  constitutional 
amendment  is  requisite  to  incorporate 
territory,  77-80;  ground  taken  by 
Federalists,  77,  80,  81  ;  narrow  views 
of  New  England  Federalists  in  regard 
to  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  81-83; 
the  principal  speakers  on  both  sides  of 
the  treaty  question,  77,  80,  81,  83-86; 
the  ultra-Federalists  incapable  of  learn- 
ing by  experience,  86 ;  every  Federal 
senator  but  White  votes  against  wear- 
ing mourning  for  Samuel  Adams  and 
Pendleton,  88;  Republican  Congres- 
sional caucus  to  nominate  President, 
etc.,  90,  91  ;  result  of  Presidential 
election  in  1804,  116;  attitude  of  the 
two  parties  in  respect  to  building  a 
great  navy,  125-131  ;  Republican  local 
schisms  in  New  York  and  Peunsvl- 
vania,  135  ;  John  Randolph's  defection 
from  the  Administration,  153 ;  origin 
of  the  Quids,  158;  Quids  and  Federal- 
ists act  together  in  op{)osition,  160; 
triumphs  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
elections  of  1806,  172;  Federalists  be- 
come alarmed  at  Executive  encroach- 
ments, 197  ;  their  sympathy  for  Burr, 
197,  f<  9eq. ;  inconsistency  of  commer- 
cial Federalists  in  regard  to  maritime 
regulations  of  England,  200 ;  result  of 
spring  elections  of  1807,  204 ;  Federal- 
ists receive  Burr  as  a  political  martyr 
at  Richmond,  204;  Federalists  insist 
that  President  had  no  knowledge  of 
last  orders  in  council  when  he  recom- 
mended  Embargo,  248 ;    Federalists 
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furiously  oppose  Embargo,  244 ;  Feder- 
alists Id  the  Senate  do  not  defend 
Burr  after  the  proceedings  in  his  trial 
are  communicated,  246 ;  unparalleled 
asperity  of  debates  in  Congress  on  the 
Su()plcmentary  Embargo  Acts,  247,  tt 
seq. ;  scene  in  the  Ilouse  and  the  re- 
sulting duel,  247-249  ;  motives  attri- 
buted to  the  President  by  the  Federal- 
ists, 247-249;  Republican  Congres- 
sional caucus  to  nominate  President, 
etc.,  253  ;  Federal  complaints  of  Em- 
bargo encourage  England  to  persist  in 
orders  in  council,  257,  et  sea.  ;  repre- 
sentations of  ultra-Federal  leaders  in 
New  England  in  respect  to  Embargo, 
259,  et  S€(/. ;  disiugcnuousness  of  their 
pretences,  259,  2G1 ;  open  infractions 
of  Embargo  in  New  York  and  New 
England,  2t>l,  262;  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1808,  271 ;  the  result,  271, 
272 ;  Federalists  claim  that  Embargo 
was  made  to  benefit  France,  281 ;  they 
claim  tliat  it  is  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  is  therefore  unconstitutional, 
281,  282;  reception  of  Enforcing  law 
in  New  England,  282,  tt  seq, ;  resist- 
ance and  disunion  called  for,  282,  283 ; 
Gore^s  report  accepted  in  Massachu- 
setts legislature,  284 ;  compared  with 
Boston  resolutions  in  1806  and  1807, 
284;  Federalists,  the  war  party  in 
peace,  and  peace  party  in  war,  284, 
287,  288,  290,  299,  300;  Cunning's 
letter  to  I'inkney  published  in  Massa- 
chiiscu.s,  285;  its  unfavorable  cfToct 
on  Federalist!?,  285,  286  ;  the  policy 
01*  the  Re|mblieiiiis,  'J86,  287  ;  the 
uiaritiiiio  Fedenilist.s  and  extreme  anti- 
maritijiie  j>arty  unite  to  oppose  war 
ni»'asures,  2^7  ;  a  })ariio  in  the  Repub- 
lican ranks,  'iS'.^ ;  Kasiern  and  Northern 
l{«'l«uhlioans  vote  to  defeat  Nieliolas's 
resolution,  'JS'.»  ;  Administration  de- 
1\  at.d,  li'.tn;  Administration  party  rally 
and  {(a^-^  Non-intt-rcourse  Law,  2'.>(), 
•J'.'l  ;  the  moderat*'  men  of  all  parties 
gr;ititi<-d  by  Er-kine's  treaty,  817  ; 
dfilarations  of  the  idtra-Kederalists 
before  and  after  its  njection,  IU7, 
ol"^;  a  war  party  cffutiMi  among  the 
UejiuMicans  by  its  njeetion,  '>2(.> ; 
party  exeit.Mneni  in  \^\'l,  ">71  ;  Feder- 
alists ropr(-sent  the  Administration 
OS  afraid  of  war,  :;71,  :m2  ;  they  de- 
iioum.M'  the  war  as  sotni  as  deelared, 
MTI,  ;>7'2;  they  l.'ittr-rly  oppo-e  tlu'  war 
in  ('on.i^re^s  in  isi2-l:i,  ::i7*J,  ct  stfj.; 
tlu-y  denounce  and  ohstruct  the  war 
in  state  legislatures  and  elsewhere, 
o7S--o8.'),  I'.s7,  ;j^8  ;  spirit  of  parties  in 
Congress  on  jiurehase  of  Mr.  Jefloraon's 


library  in  1814,  408,  et  seg. ;  nltrt- 
Federalists  in  Massacbunietts  call  Hart- 
ford ConTention,  etc.,  411;  action  in 
other  New  England  States,  412;  body 
of  the  Federalists  in  middle  and  sooth- 
em  States  oppose  no  factious  opposi- 
tion to  the  war,  413,  414;  many  of 
them  bear  arms  and  lend  money  to 
Government,  414 ;  their  young  men 
go  over  to  the  Republicans,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  Federal  succession.  414. 
Peck,  Judge  Jared,  arrest  of  under  Sedi- 
tion law  and  the  effect,  VoL  IL  420. 
Pendleton,  Edmund,  described  as  a  legis- 
lator by  Jefferson,  VoL  L  198;  ap- 
pointed a  law  reviser,  203  ;  his  part  of 
of  the  revision,  208 ;  his  views  on  co- 
dification, 208 ;  an  anecdote  of  by 
.Jefferson,  215;  elected  a  judge  of 
court  of  chancery,  215  ;  had  no  share 
in  drafting  the  revised  laws,  217 ;  he 
complains  to  Washington  that  Hamil- 
ton conforms  the  Treasury  department 
to  the  British  system,  VoL  IL  194; 
complains  of  Assumption  law,  etc., 
194 ;  thanked  by  Washington  for  bis 
letter,  195 ;  Jefferson  to,  urging  him 
to  prepare  a  second  ^^  Patriarchal  Ad- 
dress," 470,  471;  the  address  pre- 
pared and  its  effects,  471  ;  his  political 
character,  471 ;  what  his  political 
union  with  Jefferson  portended,  471, 
472 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  commercial 
treaties  with  the  Russians  and  Turks  at 
this  juncture,  475 ;  Congress  wear 
mourning  for  his  death,  Vol.  IIL  240. 

'  Pennsylvania,    disturbances   in   western, 

I  Vol.  n.  l»Ii ;  aetion  of  three  of  the 
(^il)inet  thereon,  IM  ;    e<uresp()ialeiu-e 

j  of  Washin2;ton  and  Hamilton  thereon. 
'.♦•I,  95  ;  an  express  sent  tor  Jefl'erson's 
.sifrnature,    Uo,    06;    the    \Nhi.-ky    \var, 

'  211-244;  Jefferson's  prcdiititui  that 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  <'Mn  always 

j  preserve  the  Union  and  t!ie  (\)n>fitu- 
tion,  H2'.> ;  Frii's'  TnNiirr.-etion,  .'i'U, 
005  ;  the  State  elections  in  17'.»'.»,  '.'•<'.  ; 
mancruvres  to  tluow  out  its  rre:«id<-r.- 

I  tial  vote,  ;'»*i7,  oli'^,  r».')0  ;  » leetion  of 
18<K>,  570;  arranircment  in  rf^^rard  to 
Presidential  electors,   571  ;     aetion  oi 

'       Lep:i><lature  on  recall  of  Vermont  mili- 
tia from  Canada  in  18i:i,  VoL  m.  :',S4. 
Phillips,  Gen.,  a  convention  ])ri^oner  in 

I  Vir^nnia,  VoL  L  2:;i,  2:15;  his  letter 
to  Gov.  Jctferson  on  the  close  confine- 
ment of  Hamilton,  *J5"J  ;   invades  Vir- 


ginia, ;>lili,  cf  .^vv/.  ;  his  insolence,  32-', 
;>2B  ;  war  on  tobacco,  /.*_*tj  ;  advances 
on  Petersburg:  to  join  Cornwalli-^,  :;-i7  ; 
his  death,  :^2".» ;  his  character  \>  idle  iu 
Virginia,  32'.>. 
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Pickering,  Timothy,  succeeds  Knox  as  i 
Secretary  of  War,  VoL  DL  266 ;  a  • 
fanatical  hater  of  France,  274;  his 
angry  dispatches  to  Monroe,  274 ; 
arguments  of  his  cUss  of  politicians 
in  regard  to  our  French  and  English 
treaties,  278,  279  ;  his  attacks  on  Mon- 
roe, 283 ;  his  captious  communications 
to  French  minister  censured  by  Hamil- 
ton, 842 ;  his  character,  344,  866 ;  his 
pamphlet  attacking  Adams,  Jefferson, 
etc.,  865,  et  tteq. ;  his  hypothesis  in  \ 
regard  to  mutilation  of  Washington's 
letter  books,  etc.,  866,  et  Mq, ;  Sparks^s 
testimony  thereon,  369,  870 ;  he  hunts 
up  subjects  for  the  Alien  laws,  415, 
416 ;  lus  intrigues  to  place  Hamilton 
OTer  Knox  in  prorisional  army,  422 ; 
his  theory  that  Hamilton  had  been 
sacrificed  to  build  up  the  reputation  of 
Washington,  422;  his  indecent  boast 
to  Hamilton,  422 ;  his  disclosure  of 
A  nomination  intended  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  procure-  its  rejection,  423 ; 
reasons  assigned  for  this  official 
treachery,  425 ;  his  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent accusing  Gerry  of  treachery,  430 ; 
"  shocked  and  grieved  "  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  minister  to  negotiate  with 
France,  477  ;  a  curious  confession  by, 
478 ;  attempts  to  retard  sending  en- 
Toys  to  France,  496-498 ;  his  annoy- 
ances of  Gerry  in  the  payment  of  his 

•  accounts,  502;  scents  sedition  in 
cock's  feathers,  503  ;  urges  the  banish- 
ment of  Priestley,  etc.,  503 ;  he  is  re- 
moved from  the  President's  Cabinet, 
545-547 ;  his  course  on  the  occasion, 
545,  546 ;  propriety  of  the  removal, 
646,  547 ;  furnishes  Hamilton  with 
materials  Ifor  an  attack  on  the  Presi- 
dent, 567  ;  his  speech  in  U.  S.  Senate 
on  treaty  for  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
VoL  nL  83  ;  declares  Embargo  made 
for  the  benefit  of  France,  281 ;  his  dif- 
ferent attitudes  in  regard  to  British 
maritime  regulations,  284 ;  his  confiict- 
ing  statements  in  regard  to  British 
impressments,  380,  881 ;  his  personal 
overture  to  Jefferson  in  1821,  473 ; 
his  subsequent  unprovoked  attack  on 
him,  474. 

Pinckney,  the  family  of,  their  characters 
in  politics,  VoL  IL  567. 

Pinckney,  Gen.  Charles  C,  appointed 
minister  to  Frances,  VoL  IL  340 ;  not 
received  by  its  government,  340 ;  ap- 
pointed one  of  three  commissioners  to 
France,  355,  424 ;  appointed  a  general 
in  provisional  army,  in  1798,  422 ; 
nominated  for  Vice-Presidency,  533 ; 
Hamilton's  attempt  to  procure  his  elec- 
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tion  over  Adams,  554,  et  tea, ;  his 
conduct  in  the  election,  567  ;  nis  pei  • 
sonal  character  in  politics,  567  ;  his 
views  of  Jefferson's  second  message, 
VoL  nL  28 ;  Federal  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  in  1808,  272. 

Pinckney,  Major  Thomas,  sent  minister 
to  England,  VoL  IL  45 ;  Jefferson  to, 
103 ;  his  negotiations  and  dispf^hes, 
189,  231 ;  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  in  1796,  314,  315. 

Pinkney,  William,  as  minister  to  England 
urges  his  Government  to  persist  in  Em- 
bargo, VoL  m.  256,  267  ;  his  negotia- 
tions with  Canning,  in  the  summer  of 
1808,  272,  et  eeq, ;  Benton's  and  Ran- 
dolph's tribute  to  his  tsharacter,  274  ; 
his  written  demand  for  a  revocation 
of  orders  in  council,  274 ;  Canning's  re- 
plies and  his  rejoinder,  275,  276 ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  Missouri  Question,  457. 

Pleasants,  John  H.,  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
Constitution  of  Virginia,  VoL  ITL 
500. 

Plumer,  Gov.  William,  VoL  DDL  473 ; 
his  disclosures  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
union party  in  New  England,  636-638. 

Poplar  Forest,  Mr.  Jefferson's  house  and 
life  there  described  by  a  grand-daugh- 
ter, VoL  m.  342-344. 

Preble,  Commodore,  his  energetic  con- 
duct in  the  Barbary  war,  VoL  IIL 
138,  et  uq. 

Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  his  relations  with 
John  Adams,  and  with  Thomas 
Cooper's  application  for  an  ofiice,  VoL 
n.  419;  Jefferson  to,  in  1799,  on  poli- 
ties, education,  etc.,  521,  522;  Jeffer- 
son to,  644,  646 ;  Jeffei*aon  to,  VoL 
HL  13;  Jefferson  to,  in  respect  to 
Malthus  on  population,  94. 

Quids,  origin  of,  VoL  HI.  158. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  presents  Ogden  and 
Smith's  memorial  in  Congress,  VoL 
nL  168 ;  his  accompanying  allegations 
and  retraction,  168  ;  moves  resolutions 
preliminary  to  an  impeachment  of  the 
President,  289;  they  receive  one  (his 
own)  vote,  289 ;  declares  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  ^*  be  kicked  into  a  war," 
299 ;  declares  the  Union  virtually  dis- 
solved, etc.,  363 ;  his  speech  on  the 
war  in  1813,  372,  373;  his  attack  on 
Jefferson,  373 ;  Clay's  reply,  374-376 ; 
his  report  in  Massachusetts  Senate 
against  vote  of  thanks  to  Lawrence, 
378 ;  his  report  on  the  admission  of 
States  not  comprised  in  original  limits 
of  U.  S.,  879. 

Randolph  family,  VoLL  7-9. 
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Randolph,  Edmund,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  L 
872,  376;  appointed  Attorney-General 
in  Washington's  Cabinet,  698 ;  sketch 
of  his  previous  life«  599 :  his  Cabinet 
opinion  on  United  States  Bank  bill, 
029 ;  his  Cabinet  opinion  on  Appor- 
tionment bill,  VoL  IL  61 ;  consulted 
on  Jefferson's  answer  to  Hammond, 
57  ;» Jefferson  to,  in  respect  to  Hamil- 
ton's attacks  on  himself,  91  ;  his  views 
on  Pennsylvania  disturbances,  94 ; 
Cabinet  opinions  on  receiving  Genet, 
on  renouncing  French  treaty,  and  on 
**  proclamation  of  neutrality,"  122, 
123;  drafts  the  proclamation,  123;  his 
vacillating  views,  129,  130,  131 ;  his 
Cabinet  opinion  on  restoring  prizes 
made  by  French  privateers  fitted  out 
in  U.  S.,  138;  Cabinet  opinion  on  de- 
manding recall  of  Genet,  and  on  con- 
vening Congress,  175,  176;  on  instruc- 
tions asking  Genet's  recall,  181  ;  Cabi- 
net opinions,  186-188 ;  Cabinet  opinion 
on  President's  power  to  change  the 
plsice  of  meeting  of  Congress,  198  ;  on 
ordering  Genet  away,  201 ;  on  mes- 
sages to  be  made  to  Congress ;  202 ; 
on  drafts  of  messages,  206-208  ;  his 
draft  of  the  explanation  of  "  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,"  206 ;  his  draft  of 
President's  speech,  207 ;  Jefferson  to, 
226;  he  is  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  241,  243  ;  his  supposed  implica- 
tion by  Fauchet's  dispatches,  263-265 ; 
this  idea  abandoned  by  candid  men, 
264 ;  his  resignation,  265 ;  his  vindi- 
cation conunentod  on  by  Jcflcrson, 
271,  272;  Olio  of  Burr's  coiinoil  on  his 
trial,  Vol.  m.  2<)5,  212. 

Randolph,  George  Wytlio,  his  statement 
of  tlie  attair  between  John  and 
Tlioinas  Mann  liiuulolph,  Vol.  m. 
165-167;  liis  rceovery  of  documentd 
for  this  work,  //a,s'.s///i. 

Randolpli,  Ishain,  third  mn  of  Williain 
of  Turkey  Island,  Vol.  I.  lU;  his  niar- 
ria;re,  10;  his  children,  10;  his 
daiigliter  Jane  n)arri<'S  Prter  .lefter- 
son,  10;  his  style  of  living,  hospi- 
tality, eharaeter,  and  death,  lo. 

Randolph,  John  (.^^on  of  Sir  JoliiO,  At- 
torney-General of  Virjrinia,  Vol.  I. 
121  ;  Wirt's  description  of  him,  1*J1  ; 
is  a  loyalist,  121  ;  Jtrfierson's  two  let- 
ters to  him,  121-ri8;  his  and  Jeffer- 
son's contraet  about  a  fiddle,  1:51. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Jtoanoke,  his  first 
appearance  in  politieal  life,  Vol.  II. 
4".»4,  4i*.') ;  his  first  speeeh  in  Conirress, 
528  ;  army  officers  jostle  him  in  thea- 
tre therefor,  frj.^  ;  his  letter  to  Pre- 
eident,     5"J8 ;      President      refers      it 


to  House,  which  refuses  to  censure 
officers,  629 ;  his  account  of  the  bal- 
loting in  the  House  for  President  in 
1801,  696,  697,  600;  he  is  made 
Chairman  of  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  in  seventh  Congress,  VoL  IIL 
29;  his  resolution  on  Spanish  with- 
drawal  of  right  of  deposit,  etc.,  29; 
his  course  on  Yazoo  claims,  38;  his 
speech  on  treaty  for  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana, 78  ;  takes  the  lead  in  impeach- 
ment of  Judge  Chase,  122,  et  seg.; 
offers  constitutional  amendment,  mak- 
ing U.  S.  judges  removable  on  a  Joint 
address  of  Congress,  124;  his  resoIu> 
tion  in  1806  on  President's  message 
on  affairs  with  Spain,  153  ;  leads  the 
opposition,  153 ;  the  causes  of  his  de- 
fection, 163,  et  seq. ;  his  character, 
153-167  ;  Jefferson  8  impressions  of 
his  defection,  158 ;  his  quarrel  with 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  164-107; 
attacks  the  Administration  in  the  news- 
papers, 173 ;  moves  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  in  reference  to  Burr's  conspi- 
racy, 194;  is  foreman  of  grand  jury 
which  indicts  Burr  for  treason,  212. 

Randolph,  Mrs.  Martha  Jefferson  (see 
Martha  'Jefferson),  her  father  to,  vol. 
IL  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  7.5,  76; 
her  father  to,  in  regard  to  his  retire- 
ment, 112,  118;  her  father  to,  191, 
192,  220,  221;  her  appearance,  223; 
Randolph  of  Roanoke's  opinion  of, 
224;  her  father  to,  3118,  3.'i0,  3ovS,  r,7?, 
405,  407,  408,  410,  481,  534,  5;U\  5o7 ; 
whv  her  father's  letters  to  her  are  noi 
ftiriher  published,  Ct"»9  ;  her  father  tn. 
Vol.  in.  45 ;  her  indignation  a: 
Thomas  Moore's  attacks  on  her  father, 
and  the  Fe(iuel,  118,  119;  her  f.ither'* 
last  written  communication  to,  545; 
her  death.  i)CA. 

Randolph,  Peyton,  President  of  Congress 
in  1774,  Vol.  I.  1>8  ;  leaver  Con«.^re5s, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Jefferson,  U»7. 

Randolph,  Thomas  J.  (oldest  gr;ind>on 
of  Mr  Jefferson),  Jefferson  to,  describ- 
ing his  own  early  life.  Vol.  L.  2'^,  2o; 
describes  Jefferson's  source  of  small 
facts,  45  ;  states  amount  of  Jefferson's 
patrimony,  etc.,  0.") ;  <lescrihos  Jeffer- 
son's riding,  etc.,  08  ;  describi'S  Jeffer- 
son's habits  of  conversation,  40'>,  404; 
he  is  sent  to  school  at  Phihidelphia  at 
fifteen,  Vol.  m.  "I'M  ;  his  doscri[>tioii 
of  visit  to  Jetlerson  on  tlio  jourru'V, 
2:>2  ;  yjnecdote  of  Jefferson  by,  '^Ji-j  ; 
Jefferson  to,  "271  ;  takes  tlu?  nian-i ce- 
ment of  Jefh'rson's  estate  in  lt>U. 
.'i:^f,  A'\'.\  ;  states  the  number  of  letters 
written    and    received    bv    Jc-ttV-cn.] 
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478  ;  visits  John  Adams  in  1826,  404; 
Jefferson  to,  in  1820,  581  ;  his  account 
of  Jefforson^s  death,  543,  544;  his 
proceedinj^  as  Jefferson's  executor, 
5rtl,  «^  ^etf. ;  he  declares  that  Jefferson 
did  not  communicate  his  peculiar  re- 
li<^ous  opinions  to  his  family,  561  ; 
publishes  an  edition  of  Jefferson's 
Works,  564  ;  his  statements  concern- 
inw  life,  character,  etc.,  of  Jeflerson, 
671-07  6. 

Randolph,  Thomas  Mann,  to  Jefferson, 
soliciting  advice  in  regard  to  his  pur« 
suits,  voL  L  471M  marries  Martha 
Jefferson,  558 ;  his  character  and 
prospects,  558,  659 ;  Jefferson  to,  on 
results  of  election  in  1792,  VoL  IL 
102  ;  his  attainments  and  characteris- 
tics, 224,  225 ;  his  property,  225 ; 
Jefferson  to,  on  overthrow  of  French 
Directory,  and  '*  our  Bonaparte,"  523 ; 
Jefferson  to.  on  result  of  Presidential 
election  of  1800,  601  ;  his  quarrel  with 
John  Randolph  at  close  of  ninth  Con- 
gress, VoL  nL  164,  165 ;  the  circum- 
sunces,  165-167;  Jefferson  to,  290; 
causes  of  his  pecuniary  misfortunes, 
327,  828 ;  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
20th  U.  S.  Regiment  in  1813,  327  ; 
elected  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1819, 
327,  474  ;  his  death,  564. 

Randolph,  William,  of  Turkey  Island,  his 
descent,  VoL  L  7,  8 ;  his  marriage,  8 ; 
his  wife's  family,  8 ;  his  death,  8  ;  his 
character,  8  ;  his  offices,  8  ;  his  child- 
ren, 8 ;  founder  of  the  Virginia 
family,  8;  importance  of  his  descend- 
ants, 9 ;  remains  of  his  mansion,  9. 

Raynui,  Abbe,  his  theory  of  animal  de- 
generacy in  America,  VoL  L  366 ; 
his  encounter  with  Franklin,  806. 

Repudiation,  Jefferson  opposed  to,  VoL 
n.  49,  80.  614,  015,  610,  619. 

Rice,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  VoLIIL  466. 

Ricdesel,  Baron  and  Baroness  of,  at 
Charlottesville,  VoL  L  234,  235,  286. 

Ritchie,  Thomas,  editor  of  Richmond 
Enquirer,  VoL  IIL  360;  Jefferson's 
opinion  of  him,  360  ;  Jefferson  to,  472  ; 
Jefferson  declares  his  paper  "  the  best 
that  is  published,  or  ever  has  been 
published  in  America,"  495. 

Rittenhouse,  David,  VoL  L  410;  presi- 
dent of  Democratic  society  of  I'hila- 
dclphia,  VoL  IL  165;  ceases  to  take 
part  in  it  in  after  years,  255 ;  his 
opinion  of  Jefferson's  plow  of  least 
resistance,  3o8. 

Roane,  Judge,  his  articles  in  Richmond 
Enquirer  on  a  decision  of  Judge  Mar- 
shall, VoL  nL  458 ;  his  correspond- 
ence with  Jefferson  thereon,  453  ;  Jef- 


ferson to,  on  the  Missouri  Question, 
460. 

Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  Duke  dc  la, 
Jefferson  to,  on  Fi-ench  Constitution, 
VoL  L  611;  his  visit  and  journal  at 
Monticello,  VoL  IL  302-307. 

Rodney,  Caesar,   opposed   to   treaty  of 

p     London,  VoL  IL  266. 

Rodney,  Caesar  A.,  his  speech  on  treaty 
for  purchase  of  Louisiana,  VoL  IIL 
80 ;  attorney-general  in  Jefferson's 
Cabinet,  209,' 2 19. 

Rodgera,  Commodore,  succeeds  Barron 
in  command  in  Mediterranean,  VoL 
nL  148;  his  statements  in  regard  to 
British  impressments,  881. 

Rouerie,  Marquis  de  la,  draws  out  Jeffer- 
son's only  reply  to  an  offensive  com- 
munication, VoL  L  504. 

Rowan,  Archibald  Hamilton,  Jefferson 
to,  offering  him  protection  against 
AHen  laws,  VoL  IL  414. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  Jefferson  to,  VoL 
n.  800 ;  Jefferiion  to,  on  his  own 
health,  studies,  etc.,  VoL  IIL  364, 
865  ;  his  attempts  to  produce  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
365 ;  his  death,  389  ;  Jefferson's  eulo- 
gium  on  his  character,  890 ;  Jeffer- 
son's letter  to  him  on  religion,  556-558. 

Rush,  Richard,  Jefferson  to,  on  Missouri 
Question,  VoL  m.  457,  458 ;  Jeffer- 
son solicits  his  aid  in  selecting  Profes- 
sors for  Virginia  University,  497,  498. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  comments  on 
Declaration  of  Independence,  VoL  L 
170. 

Rutledge,  the  family  of,  their  character 
in  politics,  VoL  IL  567. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  Jefferson  to,  on  Feder- 
al Constitution,  VoL  L  489  ;  Jefferson 
to,  on  "  scrippomony"  and  French  Rev- 
olution,  VoL  IL  18 ;  he  opposes  treaty 
of  London,  200 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
treaty,  209;  Jefferson  to,  in  1797, 
355. 

Rutledge,  John,  opposes  treaty  of  Lon- 
don, VoL  n.  206 ;  his  nomination  as 
Chief  Justice  rejected  by  Senate,  27 1 ; 
reasons  for,  271,  285. 

Samson,  Mr.,  an  exile  in  U.  S.,  VoL  IL 
402. 

Saxe-Weimar,  Duke  of,  his  account  of 
his  visit  to  Monticello,  VoL  IIL  521, 
522  ;  description  of  him  by  Wirt,  523. 

Say,  Jean  Baptistc,  Jefferson  to,  in  re- 
spect to  his  and  Malthus's  theories,  VoL 
nL  94 ;  Jefferson  to,  in  1814,  on  Vir- 
ginia statistics,  428. 

Schuyler,  General,  VoL  IL  23,  827. 

Seal  of  the  United  States,  committee  to 
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prepare  device  for,  VoL  L  102  ;  Jeffer- 
sons  proposed  device,  1*.>2. 

Sedgwick,  Theodore,  his  view  of  Deino- 
cracv,  VoL  L  686,  686 ;  in  Congress, 
etc.,'VoL  IL  24,  44,'^IOS,  117,  119, 
230,  270,  200,  202 ;  his  letter  to  Hamil- 
ton on  President's  appointing  a  minis- 
ter to  France  in  1799,  etc.,  477  ;  op- 
posed to  electing  Burr  over  Jefferson* 
in  1801,  583;  veers  round,  586,  587; 
absents  himself  from  inauguration,  680 ; 
his  views  of  Jefferson's  second  message, 
VoL  m.  28. 

Sedition  Law  passed,  VoL  IL  305,  806 ; 
how  for  enforced,  417—421. 

Sergeant,  Mr..  Attorney-General  of  Penn- 
sylvania, VoL  n.  165. 

Shn dwell,  birth-place  of  Jefferson,  VoL 
•L  2,  3  ;  its  appearance  in  1851,  2,«8. 

Shav's  Insurrection,  Jefferson's  views 
oh,  VoL  L458,  459,  463,  404,  470; 
its  effect  on  parties,  668  ;  character  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  663,  564. 

Short,  WiUium,  accompanies  Jefferson  to 
France  as  his  private  secretary,  VoL 
L  413  :  his  anecdotes  of  Jefferson's  de- 
portment there,  421 ;  Jefferson  to,  in 
1701,  declaring  existence  of  a  mon- 
archical piirty  in  U.  S.,  VoL  IL  11,  12  ; 
he  is  appointed  minister  to  the  Hague, 
46  ;  Jcffen?on  to,  40  ;  Jefferson  to,  on 
French  Revolution,  108, 109;  Jefferson 
to,  on  diplomatic  tenures,  670 ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  threatened  Eastern  defection 
in  1814,  VoL  m.  410;  Jefferson  to, 
o:i  Mis-ouri  Quostion,  4o(i ;  J«  flV'rson 
to,  in  IS'J.'..  oil  tlio  aims  of  the  early 
Anu-rican  )>irtii"i,  ol'.). 

SliKlair.  Sir  John,  Jetler.^on  to,  hoMin;r 
(.';t  n  tiiondly  >ij;nal  to  Kngiand,  Vol. 
m.  tn  :  Ji'lViT.-on  to,  in  regard  to 
-ujiprc-i-^ion  ota  friemlly  overture  made 
l.\   !;iiii--.'lt  to  Eiii^laml,  4oi»,  l-Sl. 

Siir.ri>.  .  (.'ol..  I.:--  ex[>(tlilion  to  the  Point 
('!  Folk,  Vol.  I.  ;;.'-;4;  Li.>  saoee.'^s, 
•>•)■>. 

?iv!|'V.  iih.  Fuhvar,  marries  Jeffer.-on'.s 
wi;«''-  ^ist.-r.  Vol.  L  »'>o  ;  American 
Coii^'il-^ieiioral    in    France,    VoL    XL 

Sihv.!  V.  Vol.  L  r,^,  '.'."  ;  bills  convH'rnini:, 
in  law  re\i.-ion  of  Virginia.  227;  Jef- 
toi-i»i.'s  \;.\\-;  dt',  :'.7";  ]Movi<o  inOnli- 
n:ai'-»-  of  Nortliwci^tern  Teiritory  eon- 
eori'in^',  :,'.t^,  :;•>*.»  ;  JetVersoii  on  li-^- 
jcitation  ol'  insur^ei.t  hlack-'^.  etc.. 
Vol.  EL  r.7:,,  07  1;  .IetVer>on  on  same 
.•i;''j.M-t,  Vol.  m.  lo;  roconinn-nds 
i'.i.uiiti'Mi  ..r>!;iv.-  tra<]»',  101  :  lii-;  letter 
to  <'ole>  in  itj;.rd  to  .>;avery,  tMnaiRi- 
l-ntio!:,  i>t>.' .  iot'i;  the  Missouri  Ques- 
;i<uj,   Aoi-iOf^    Jellerson    to    Sjurk^-, 


proposing  method  of  emancipation, 
ete.,  498,  499;  Jefferson  to  Ueatoo 
on  slavery,  639 ;  sjuopsu  of  hU  Tievs 
on,  667-669. 

Small,  Dr,  William,  his  early  inflaence  os 
Jefferson,  VoL  L  23. 

Smith,  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  hi3  charges 
against  Jefferson  in  1800, VoL  IL  567. 

Smith,  John,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio,  a 
resolution  to  expel  as  an  accomplice 
of  Burr,  VoL  EEL  244;  proceedings 
thereon.  244-246. 

Smith,  Robert,  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Xavv,  VoL  IL  640 ;  sketch  of  him, 
640,  641. 

Smith,  Gen.  Samuel,  VoL  IL  295 :  his 
testimony  in  regard  to  Bayard's  tempt- 
ing him  in  the  election  of  1801,  ^h\ 
611;  his  deposition  that  be  was  the 
maker  of  no  btipulation  between  Jef> 
ferson  and  Bayard,  615-617;  his  de- 
position misunderstood,  618;  bis  foil 
statement  of  the  affair  in  a  letter,  61S- 
620;  he  is  offered  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Navy,  685,  639 ;  eervea  until 
Robert  Smith's  appointment,  659; 
sketch  of  his  life,  639 ;  bis  remarks 
on  dry  docks,  VoL  HL  43. 

Smith,  T.  J.,  Jefferson  to,  laving  down 
rules  of  life,  VoL  lEL  524,  625. 

Smith,  Col.  William  S.  (son-in-law  of 
John  Adams),  his  connection  with  C!n 
cinnati,  VoL  L  409 ;  secretary  of  le- 
gation in  England,  444;  travels  vith 
Jefferson,  448 ;  Jefferson's  tribute  lo 
liis  honesty,  4»'>r) ;  a  convcrsaii<.»n  wi:!; 
Jefferson,  VoL  IL  115;  af»pointHi'nt 
in  provi>ional  army  negatived  bv  ibe 
Senate,  424;  circnnistunces  ur;i].. : 
which  I  his  occurred,  -J'JX,  4 'J  4. 

Smith,  William,  of  S.  C,  VoL  L  24,  1'  :.. 
110,  227,  2:><»,  567,  oO.O. 

S'):mis.  Cajitain,  commands  the  ktiili 
Intrejiid  in  attempt  to  fire  the  Ti;|«*'^- 
t.iii  tleet,  VoL  IIL  l:j>-Mi». 

Soulr>.  M.,  Jefferson  furnishes  matter  :••. 
tor  u  work  on  Americ;v,  VoL  L  4.'>... 

South  Carolina,  character  of  its  o.::Iy 
Federal  leaders,  VoL  IL  5o7  ;  vo:e- 
ten  thousand  dollars  to  Mr.  Jcffrrsor.'t 
daughter.  VoL  IIL  5()2. 

Spafford,  Horatio  (I  ,  Jeffer-son  to.  cl 
IIu:ne  and  IJIacks'.one,  VoL  TTT,  4.r.:; 
Jeflerson  to.  on  the  materials  for  Li- 
o«\ii  biojrauhv,  4r)2. 

Spiik-,  tla:eii.  Vol.  I.  :)1>;  his  sup{-.o-.-  : 
countenance  of  el.arire  that  Wa>I::::;:- 
tou's  letter  l)v)ok-»  w»Te  nnitilalr.;  \-\ 
Lear.  VoL  IL  oo'J.  ".T«';  his  ♦i.-v'.M^'. 
te.-tiniony  on  this  point,  :iT'»;  hi>  re- 
marks un  •' Lani:Iiorue  Iriter,"  i;71. 
•jT'J  ;  Jril"er>on  to,  on  slav»-rv  coloi^i.i- 
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■  tion,  etc.,  VoL  lEL  498,  499  ;  Jeffer- 
son tOf  on  religion,  559. 

St.  Etienne,  M.  de,  Jefferson  to,  propos- 
ing a  compromise  between  parties  and 
an  outline  of  a  constitution  for  France, 
VoL  L  623-625. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  TTT, 
2.30,  886. 

Steuben,  Baron  von,  in  command  in 
Virginia  when  ArnoId^s  invasion  was 
threatened,  VoL  L  296  ;  Washington's 
letter  to  him  on  the  occasion,  295 ; 
intrusted  by  Gov.  Jefferson  with  de- 
fence of  the  State,  297  ;  his  measures, 
299,  801,  804,  824;  retreats  from 
Point  of  Fork,  335  ;  his  previous  mili- 
tary experience  and  character,  846 ; 
his  difficulties  in  Virginia,  846. 

Stevens,  General  Edward,  his  Virginia 
militia  fly  at  battle  of  Camden,  VoL  L 
.270;  their  desertion,  etc.,  272;  nis 
corps  discharged,  809 ;  wounded  at 
battle  of  Guilford  Court-House,  812; 
in  the  House  of  Delegates.  836. 

Stewart,  A.,  Jefferson  to,  on  American 
overtrading  in  Europe,  VoL  L  442. 

Stewart,  Mr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  constitution 
of  Virginia,  VoL  DL  25,  26. 

Stile.Q,  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra,  Jefferson  to,  on 
receiving  appointment  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Yale  College,  VoL  L  458. 

Stoddert,  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  his  character,  VoL  IL  345 ;  ac- 
cused by  Wolcott  of  cunning,  657  ; 
offers  his  resignation  to  Jefferson,  627. 

Story,  Rev.  Isaac,  Jefferson  to,  on  reli- 
gion, VoL  n.  674. 

Stuart,  Dr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  proper  de- 
gree of  commerce  and  navigation  for 
U.  S.,  VoL  nL  442. 

Stvle,  Jefferson's  views  on,  VoL  IIL 
891-894,  487. 

Sullivan  James,  Jefferson  to,  VoL  IL 
380. 

Sumpter,  Colonel  Thomas,  VoL  L  262, 
270,  279. 

Talbot,  Sila.9,  his  statements  in  regard  to 
British  impressments,  VoL  IIL  381. 

Talleyrand,  negotiations  with  American 
envoys,  VoLIL  886,  387. 

Tallmadge,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  war  in 
1813,  VoL  nL  374. 

Tarleton,  Lieut-Col.,  surprises  Lieut.- 
Col.  Washington,  VoL  L  261  ;  cuts 
off  Buford  at  the  Waxhaws,  261,  262; 
his  character  as  a  soldier  and  his 
legion,  262-264  ;  surprises  Sumpter  at 
Catawba  Ford,  270 ;  dispatched  to 
Charlottesville,  334 ;  his  rapid  advance, 
885;  attempts  to  seize  the  governor 
and  legislature,  336-838  ;  hia  humane 


orders  respecting  the  treatment  of 
Monticello,  339 ;  anecdote  of  his  soldier- 
ship, 839;  rejoins  Cornwallis,  839, 
840. 

Taylor,  Colonel  John,  of  Caroline,  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  disunion  and  foreign  neu- 
trality in  1798,  VoL  IL  447  ;  Jefferson 
to,  on  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
1798,  452-454 ;  his  activity  in  the 
Virginia  elections  in  1799,  492 ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  his  own  retirement  from 
office,  VoLin.  182. 

Tazewell,  Henry,  Jefferson  to,  on  man- 
ner of  his  being  notified  of  election  to 
Vice-Presidency,  VoL  n.  833. 

Tcmant,  M.  de,  Minister  of  France  to 
U.  S.,  VoL  n.  46. 

Tesse,  la  Comtesse  de,  Jefferson  to,  con- 
cerning the  measures  to  bo  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  of  Notables,  VoL  L  467, 
468. 

Texas,  Jefferson's  views  on  title  of  U.  S. 
to,  and  on  subsequent  alienation  of 
that  title,  VoL  m.  471,  472. 

Thompson,  Charles,  Jefferson  to,  describ- 
ing his  bodily  condition  and  habits, 
VoL  nL  426. 

Ticknor,  George,  hL*»  correspondence  with 
Jefferson,  VoL  m.  495,  el  seq.  /  Jef- 
ferson's partiality  for  him,  496 ;  in- 
vited to  Monticello  to  aid  in  preparing 
regulations  for  Universitv,  496 ;  he 
visits  Monticello  in  1824,  604. 

Tiffin,  Governor  of  Ohio,  Jefl'erson  to, 
commending  his  zeal  in  suppressing 
Burr's  conspiracy,  VoL  m.  187. 

Tilley,  M.  de,  his  exj>cdition  against  Arnold 
at  Portsmouth,  VoL  L  317. 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  elected  to  Congress, 
VoL  TTT.  149;  as  Governor  of  New 
York  puts  down  infractions  of  Embargo 
in  that  State,  262 ;  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  1817. 

Treaty  of  London  (or  Jay's  Treaty), 
formed,  VoL  IL  258 ;  conduct  of  Eng- 
land pending  ratification,  259-261 ; 
ratified  by  U.  S.,  262 ;  unpopularity 
of  .the  treaty,  266,  267;  ratified  by 
England,  286 ;  proclaimed  by  the  Pre- 
sident, 286;  struggle  on,  in  Congres.^, 
286,  295 ;  character  of,  299-301. 

Trist,  Mrs.,  Jefferson  to,  on  French 
society,  VoL  L  432. 

Trist,  Nicholas  P.,  his  residence  at  Mon- 
ticello, VoL  L  40 ;  marries  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mr.  Jefferson,  40 ;  his 
memoranda  at-  Monticello,  40;  gives 
Jefferson's  description  of  Patrick 
Henry,  40 ;  Madison  to,  on  Jefferson's 
use  of  "strong  round  terms,"  lOS; 
his  memoranda,  182,  231,  232,  i',:;]  ; 
VoL  n.  74,  76;  letters  returned   u> 
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him  by  Madison,  310-320;  his  memo- 
randa, «25,  326,  422,  423;  VoL  lEL 
255,  rAi2;  with  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his 
last  ilhie.<i*,  643;  recollections  of  the 
closing  scene,  545-547 ;  Mr.  Madison 
to,  on  Jeller.«on's  death  and  character, 
650 ;  Judfje  Carr  to,  on  same,  551  ; 
his  memoranda,  585,  594,  595 ;  Madi- 
son to,  asking  return  of  his  letters  to 
Jefferson,  604,  606;  memoranda,  631; 
Henry  Lee  to,  respecting  character 
and  death  of  Jefferson,  663. 

Truxton,  Commodore,  his  capture  of 
La  Vengeance,  VoL  EL  530,  631 ;  ap- 
proached by  Burr,  VoL  IIL  1Y4. 

Tucker,  George,  VoL  L  81,  82,  810; 
his  authorized  statement  in  respect  to 
establishment  of  National  Gazette, 
VoL  n.  74 ;  mentions  sources  of 
errors  in  Marshairs  historical  state- 
ments, 171,  172 ;  his  statement  in  re- 
gard to  Gen.  Lee,  608 ;  his  statement  i 
of  the  effects  of  Jefferson's  letter  to  ' 
Kercheval,  VoL  IIL  429;  his  state- 
ment of  the  religious  views  of  profes- 
sors of  Virginia  University,  467. 

Tyler,  Jolin,  Jefferson  to,  in  regard  to 
Tripolitan  war,  VoL  IIL  138 ;  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  304 

Unger,  Lieut,  de,  a  Convention  prisoner, 
VoL  L  23.-». 

United  Irishmen,  their  constitution  and 
objects,  VoL  IL  401. 

University,  Jofierson's  bill  for,  in  law 
revision  of  Virj^hiia,  Vol.  L  226. 

University  of  Virginia,  sketch  of  its  his- 
tory by  Prdfcsoor  Minor,  Vol.  III.  401, 
A('>'2;  u  history  of  the  riiivcrsity,  iu- 
cliidiiig  the  corrcspoiKlciu-e  of  Jotler- 
son  and  Cabt'll,  etc.,  |)ublit:lu>d  in  1850, 
401  ;  nieotiu*^  of  (.'omniissioners  at  j 
liockHsh  (Jap  in  181S,  402,  40;i;  IJoard  ! 
of  Visitors  chosen,  40JJ ;  Jetferson  ap- 
pointed K'-etor,  4i"i;{  ;  the  plan  of  the 
l)uildin;j«,  40;i;  their  unoxj)eeted  ex- 
pense, -h'tl  ;  Jetferson's  coadjutors, 
4»'.-l,  4»>.'>:  an  exejfin^  ej)i>ode  in  J82(>,  • 
40."),*/  sr,j. :  institution  charf]^ed  with 
beinp^  a  inaeiiiiie  for  jiro-;elyting  and 
corruptini^  youth,  4r)7  ;  list  of  i)rofess- 
or«  an<l  their  reli;2;ious  views,  40»7,  408; 
offer  of  Hector  and  Visitors  to  admit 
diairs  of  theol<);ry,  40.8,  4»>'.);  the  pro- 
priety ol'  e-:tal)li.'-liini^  such  chairs  with 
funds  of  the.  institution  con=;iderod, 
400,  47";  the  otler  of  Hector  engrafted 
in  tlie  by-laws,  47(»;  institution  ine«*t.s 
with  rul>s  in  ls24,  A\h\  ;  Profes-^ors 
s»decte<l  iib  England,  497,  4'.»8  ;  delay 
in  their  arrival,  oil;  their  (|ualiUca- 
tions,  511  ;  opening  of  the  in!>titution, 


611 ;  Dr.  Dunglison^s  Memoranda,  512, 
et  neq, ;  the  buildings,  etc.,  512,  613 ; 
the  regulations  and  discipline,  517- 
519. 
Utley,  Dr.,  Jefferson  to,  describing  his 
own  physical  habits,  etc.,  VoL  IH. 
460. 

Tan  Buren,  Jefferson  to,  in  regard  to 
Mazzei  letter,  etc.,  VoL  IL  869;  VoL 
nL  502,  60S-614. 

Van  Corthindt,  Gen.  Pierre,  VoL  EL  674. 

Van  Ness,  William  P.,  his  statements 
concerning  Burros  agency  in  the  New 
York  election  of  1800,  VoL  IL  678 ; 
his  character,  576. 

Vergennes,  Count  de,  French  minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  VoL  L  422;  his 
official  deportment  towards  Jefferson 
in  France,  422,  439,  440;  death  of, 
463  ;  Jefferson's  opinion  of,  465. 

Virginia,  Topography  of,  VoL  L  1-3 ; 
settlement  of,  3 ;  early  inhabitants  of, 
3-5  ;  action  of  Burgesses,  in  1769,  68 ; 
political  events  in,  from  1770  to  1773, 
69,  60;  proceedings  of  Burgesses  in 
1773,.  77-80;  committee  of  correspon- 
dence appointed,  79;  news  of  Boston 
Port  bill  received,  84 ;  action  of  the 
Burgesses  thereon,  84,  85 ;  they  form 
a  non-importing  association,  and  call  a 
general  congress,  85 ;  agree  on  a  con- 
vention, 85 ;  instructions  of  the  coun- 
ties, 86,    et  9eo. ;  Albemarle   instruc- 
tions, 8C,  87;  Fairfax  instructions,  88; 
Hanovor   instructions,    88;    tir.st  con- 
vention meets  in   1774,  88;  appoints 
delefijatefl    to    general   Coii^jress,    SS ; 
instructions  to   dele«;ates,  *dr^ ;  county 
committees   of   safety  organized,    9'..«; 
second    convention    and  its    proceed- 
ing's, 1(M)-104  ;  the  people  tly  to  arms, 
105 ;    Henry's   advance    on    Williams- 
burg,   lOti;    Lord    North's    conciliat- 
ory j)roposition  received  and  rej<ctetl, 
1U7,  lOs;  Governor  Dunmore  driven 
out,  lu9,  110;  deh'gates  to   Congre-s 
appointed,  121 ;  delegates  instructe(i  to 
move  for  independence,  13i),  14m  ;   le- 
Folution  to   form  an  independent  >tate 
Constitution,     l.'>i>  ;     the    instrument 
drafted  by  (ieorge   Mason,  TJo  ;  dele- 
gates to  CoTigre-;.'"  chosen  in  1770,  U«r»; 
eflects  of  a1)olition  of  entails  in,  19'»- 
li(>2  ;  account  of  the  religious  establish- 
ment  of,    'JnS ;   a   Dictator    proi)0.-ed, 
'JOO  ;  legislative  session  of  1777,  20y ; 
Congressional    delegat«»s     electt,*d     in 
1777,  211  ;  autumn  session  of  Legisla- 
ture,   21^^;    a    contest    between    the 
houses,  214;  Articles  of  Confederati(»n 
ratified,  214;  Jefferson's  judiciary  bilU 
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adopted,  215 ;  judges  of  the  court  of 
chancery  elected^  216,  216;  church 
levies  8u<<pended,  216;  the  revised 
laws  reported,  217;  church  establiah- 
ment  overthrown,  219-223;  educa- 
tional bills,  223-226;  slavery  bills, 
227 ;  criminal  code,  227 ;  fate  of  the 
revision,  229;  gloomy  prospects  of 
the  State  in  1779,  239-245;  its  natural 
exposcdness,  241,  242,  244;  its  militia 
disarmed,  242 ;  its  regulars  in  other 
States,  243;  Mathew's  preceding  in- 
cursion, 246 ;  it  is  threatened*  on  the 
west,  245,  246;  Governor  Hamilton 
placed  in  irons,  251 ;  threats  of  retalia- 
tion, 253;  the  sequel,  254;  the  French 
treaties  ratified,  255;  it  takes  posses- 
sion of  its  western  territories,  256 ; 
its  claim  to  these  disputed,  258;  its 
protest  in  1779,  258;  its  losses  by  the 
fall  of  Oiarleston,  261 ;  war  prepara- 
tions in  178(»,  265;  why  they  could 
not  be  ciirried  out,  265 ;  ladies  of  the 
State  contribute  their  ornaments,  26&( 
efforts  of  the  Governor,  266,  et  seq.; 
losses  at  Camden,  270 ;  flight  of  the 
militia,  270;  fall  session  of  Legisla- 
ture, 277  ;  British  plans  against  the 
State  in  1780,  284 ;  invaded  by  Gen. 
Leslie,  284 ;  preparations  against  Les- 
lie, 285  ;  convention  prisoners  re- 
moved, 285 ;  situation  and  efforts  for 
defence,  288-290;  cedes  Northwest 
Territory  to  U.  S.,  293  ;  expedition 
against  Detroit  renewed,  294 ;  inva- 
sion of  Arnold,  296,  et  neq. ;  Legisla- 
ture adjourn,  297 ;  Richmond  captured, 
299 ;  the  public  losses,  300 ;  assembling 
of  State  troops,  301-304 ;  Attempt  to 
seize  Arnold,  8(j6  ;  the  Cherokees 
chastised,  807 ;  the  battle  of  Cowpens, 
307;  efforts  for  Greene,  309-311, 
battle  of  Guilford  Court-House,  312; 
meeting  of  Legislature  in  1781,  321, 
322  ;  invasion  of  Phillips,  323,  et  teq. ; 
assembling  of  State  troops,  325  ;  ene- 
my penetrate  to  Manchester,  325  ;  the 
tobacco  war,  326 ;  Greene  marches 
into  the  Carolinas  and  leaves  Virginia 
to  her  fate,  327 ;  Legislature  meet  and 
disperse,  330 ;  Cornwallis^s  movements 
in  the  State,  333,  et  sea. ;  his  barbari- 
ties, 340,  et  sea. ;  why  these  should 
be  remembered,  345  ;  Legislature 
meet  and  again  fly,  348 ;  second  Dic- 
tator project,  348,  351 ;  Jefferson  re- 
tires, and  Gen.  Nelson  elected  Gover- 
nor, 352  ;  legislative  inquiry  into 
Jefferson's  official  conduct,  353,  et 
seq. ;  resolutions  of  Legislature  there- 
on, 359 ;  elections  to  fourth  Congress, 
VoL    IL  270;    House  of   Delegates 


approve  of  Senators  voting  against 
treaty  of  London,  270 ;  vote  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  resolution  asking 
the  President  for  papers  in  regard  to 
treaty  of  London,  287 ;  all  its  dele- 
gation but  one  vote  against  carrying 
out  treaty  of  London,  295 ;  resolutions 
of,  in  1798,  drafted  by  Madison  and 
offered  by  Taylor,  454;  elections  in 
1799,  4^. 
Volney,  flkunt  do,  flight  from  U.  S., 
VoL  n.  388 ;  his  character,  388. 

Waldo,  Jefferson  to,  on  style  in  writing, 
etc.,  VoL  in.  391 ;  Jeflcrson  declares 
his  opposition  to  purism  and  approba- 
tion of  neology,  891,  392 ;  Jefferson 
suggests  other  methods  of  adding  to 
the  copiousness  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, 392,  393. 

Walker,  Col.,  Mr.  Jefferson's  guardian, 
anecdote  of,  VoL  L  22. 

Walsh,  Robert,  Jefferson  to,  paying  a 
tribute  to  Franklin,  VoL  IIL  449. 

Ward,  Gen.  Artcmas,  VoL  IL  24. 

Washington,  Bushrod,  legatee  of  General 
Washington's  papers,  VoL  IIL  870; 
his  opinion  of  the  charge  that  they  had 
suffered  mutilation,  370;  consulted  in 
regard  to  *'  Langhorne  letter,"  372. 

Washington,  George,  supposed  party 
against,  in  Congress,  VoL  L  147- 
152 ;  his  views  of  the  church  estab- 
lishment, 222;  placed  *^  between  two 
fires  "  in  regard  to  Southern  war,  269 ; 
his  views  of  affairs  in  Virginia  in  1780- 
81,  314,  315  ;  marks  out  military  poli- 
cy pursued  by  Governor  Jefferson,  315 ; 
letters  to  Jefferson  and  Steuben,  314, 
315;  his  plan  of  campaign  of  1781, 
316;  proposes  to  Rochambcau  an 
expedition  against  Arnold,  317 ;  orders 
Lafayette  South,  317 ;  becomes  alarm- 
ed for  the  South,  318,  319;  Jefferson 
to,  372,  386;  to  Jefferson,  387;  his 
resignation,  392 ;  address  of  Congress 
to,  written  by  Jefferson,  392 ;  corres- 
pondence with  Jefferson  on  internal 
improvements,  405 ;  correspondence 
with  Jeflerson  in  regard  to  Cincinnati, 
406-409  ;  their  personal  interview  on 
the  subject,  409;  Jefferson  to,  440; 
Jefferson  to,  in  regard  to  Cincinnati, 
457 ;  Jefferson  to,  on  European  affairs, 
484,  485;  Jefferson  to,  on  the  new 
federal  Constitution,  etc.,  502 ;  Jeffer- 
son to,  on  influence  of  women  in 
French  politics,  etc.,  505;  Jefferson 
to,  concerning  the  position  of  Lafay- 
ette, 521 ;  Jefferson  to  in  respect  to 
returning  home,  etc.,  5C9;  he  appoints 
Jefferson  Secretary  of  State,  554,  555, 
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55T;   his  hcHof  of  the  osi-tvnce  of 
monarchicnl  view-?  in  U.  S..  .*>t'.S ;  meni- 
biTS  and  political  construction  of  his 
Cibinrt,  ,iU4-.'»V*.' ;  altcnipts  :i  halanee 
of  parties,  599,  ct  ffj. ;  rca>ons  for, 
G<rJ,  OoS;  hiii  own  political  views,  CO'J, 
f»«»S;  views  of  our  Spanish  relation!?, 
61*;  Spanish  relations,  Oi:t,  ft  *''<].; 
consults  Cabinet  on  allowing  Lonl  Dor- 
chester's pussjipe,  etc.,  Oil*;   their  re- 
phei?,  61S-r.21 ;  consults  Vicdfrivsiilent 
AdauH  tliereon,  021 ;  withdraws  diplo- 
matic agent  from  England,  627  ;  con- 
sults Cabinet  on  bill  creating  V.  S.  Hank, 
629,  oaO;  signs  bill  with  ri'luetance, 
63n,  631;  his  custom  of  dividing  Cabi- 
Dct  and  departmental  questions,  63o; 
division  of  parties,  6:J2,  6:'.:J ;  Cabinet 
alienations  coniuiencing,  Glio,  ti  xcq. ; 
his  Southern  tour,  in  17V»1,  VoL  IL  2  ; 
Jclferson  to,  in  relation  lo  his  note  to 
J.  B.  Smith,  2.  S ;  French  instructions, 
11  ;  his  biography,  bv  Marj^hall,  when 
published,    Wt  ;     apprised   of  i>olitical 
divisions  in  his  Cabinet,  49;  consults 
Cabinet   on    Apportionment    bill,    51 ; 
vetoes  the  bill,  51  ;  Spanish  rendition 
treaty  propo-^ed  to  S^ciin,  5:i ;  French 
atVuirs,  5.'*,  5-1  ;  English  affairs,  54,  h^\ 
hiMV   far   Jerterson*s   views  concurretl 
with  his  on  foreign  policy,  tin;  urged 
by  Jerterson  ami   other  members  of 
Cabinet,  not  to  retire,  »>1,  d  s*-'j. ;  an- 
swer to  Jetferson's   comjilaints   about 
public  affairs,  65,  6»» ;  writes  Jefferson 
and  Ibirnilton  (h'pli»ring  fends  in  his 
('.(l.jiu't.  77;  JiIIVtsuuV  n-]>ly.  7'^->2;  I 
Ilaniilioii's  rr]»!y.   >'.\,   sf  ;    inijHirt   of 
t!i«»  tuo  ri'j'li»  s,  s'l ;  how  far  tlie  juo- 
fVoion-i   and  ]nai'ti».»'«  <.»r  each   of  the 
Sev  refarl«">;    etiiiicided,    s.'  ;     c^iiversa- 
ti«»ii  with  J»'tlri-riu,  s»',,  s7  ;   urircs  Jef- 
fer-(»n  in»i  to  n-tire,  ^7  ;  the  (livi>i»»ns 
in  hi<  <'ahini't  thf  n'^iilr  of  ir^:  political 
s'nutire,  *.'•» :  hi^  h*ttiT  to  JeH'er.-on, 
'.•■J:  hi*  at'fiii:i   in  n-gard  to   reiui-\l- 
vaiiia   di*turl»aMc»"J,  '.*.'»,  «.n'» ;  he  calls  a 
('.•i'»in«'t  consultation  on  Sjiani>h  atlair.-. 
97;   t!if  Cahinet  nieetint:  '.*7 ;  Hamil- 
ton   ]»ropo>es    an    Engli>h    defensive 
alliain-e,  '.«•<;  reji'cred  hy  tlu'  rVcsiilent. 
9V  :  hahitnal  dilferi'iu-e  t»f  tlieir  view«j 
of  for.iirn  poli,-y.  «»'.',   Imi;  I'li'^ideiit 
rnn^ents  to  a  DM-Iection,  l^i  ;  eonsults  ] 
Ciliinet    on    suspeinling    paxnimts    lo 
Kja:i..<'.  l'»1.  ln"i;  h\<  non-cOM-wireni.t?  ! 
wit)i   the  FiMhTali'-ts  in  lii<  pdliry  to- 
w.iriN  Franee,  1«».*) ;  an  inip(»ttant  con- 
\«.'!-ation    uith    .lellV-r.-on,    I",'.,    Imi,  ; 
:'.]■]  lovis  ot' Ji'lb-r-'Oii's  •'  <';,tliiirK-  p::n- 
cij-I"    oj"    Ili-piililiv-aui'^m,"   1"7  ;    ^lato 
of  pergonal  rel.iiions  in   the  Cabi;n-t, 


111-113;   President  ur$;P3  a  coalirion 
between  Jefferson  and  UamUton.  114; 
French  affairs,  ll.*i,   H«; ;  a  converse* 
tion  with  Jefferson,  110;    dt'termi:it:> 
to    recall    Morris,     110;     enters    ?i!* 
second  term,    12o;    consults   Cabir.e: 
on  declaring  neutrality  iu  the  war  In"- 
twcen  England  and  France,  etc.,  12::: 
consults  Cabinet  on  receiving  Frtni  "i 
minister,  and  continuing   treaty  wirh 
France  iu  fon-e,  122;  meeting  of  tne 
Cabinet  and  result,   12i'.  12S;  proe];i- 
mation  of  neutrality  di'feated.  12.*? :  tl.L* 
proclamation  as   issueil,    l:fS;    Presi- 
dent's views  on  ri'ceiving  Genet.  124: 
his  feelings  towards   the    Kepublican 
government  of  France.  124;  uistruct? 
Morris  to  resj»ect  government  tW  faru,, 
126 ;  his  posture  in  Cabinet  after  Ge- 
net's arrival,  l:i9,  1:Il»;    his  docisioc;" 
on  subjects  of  English  mini^ter's  con.- 
plaints,  1  H5,l  30  ;  consults  Cabinet  en 
the    restitution    of   jtrizes    taken    hy 
•French  privateers  fitted  out  in  U.  !?.*, 
137 ;  decides  in  accordance  with  Jef- 
ferson's and  Randolph's   views,    la-J, 
139;  consults  Cabinet  on  Indian  dis- 
turbances,   142;    his   decLsive    action 
towards  Spain,  143-145  ;  bis  feelinpa 
towards  France,  146.  147  ;  his  deter- 
mined front  against  ilie  Anglo-Spanij-h 
alliance,    147,148;    the   good    under- 
standing between   him  and  Jefl'erson 
on  foreign  afl'airs,  147,  148;  the  re.-i 
of  the  Cabinet  apparently  ii«n  cuns'ili- 
ed  on  the  Spani.««h  in>triu  tit>r;j:,    H>; 
vi.-it-  Mt.  Veuiun.  1.'.7  ;  athiir  ol  L;i;': 
Ih'niocrat,     157,   it   >"/.  ,     rep.ii:^    •■■ 
J*hiladelphia,   lii'.*:  waiiii  iio:«'  to  .T- :- 
fer>on  and  'lie  leply.    ir.V*.  1T'«:  v.\..> 
Cahinet  nieelinir.  IT";  aM-rnVi-i  ».  .■■.:i-.> 
of  Jefferson.  171;  Sp.ini>ii  ii.-'i  ■.(.•■.«;.», 
17:5 ;  con-uiis  C.ibij.i  t   k.\\\  *\^^i.\.t.:A.:.z 
(ien»u's  ri'call.  a:;d  o:.  I'oiuii.i!.;;  ("o:.- 
gress,    175,    17m;     "  ti.at    la-c.i!    Fr..- 
nean,"  170  ;  di.-'-uath'S  .ItIVci.-o.-i  iro'u 
n.-igning.  177-17'.';  leit.r  !«•  .bty--!:-''^. 
18<.»;  Cabinet  nieetinj  oil  «lr:;:t  o!  ]•••• 
tor    asking    t.ieliet'-    r-ea'.l.     l**".    1>1  ; 
President  voted  ilown.    InI  :    eoi>»'.:«! 
Cabinet  on   French  aiid   Ei!:;ii*i.   cr::- 
mercial     ri-gulations,    e:....     1.>»-1>>: 
con-'idis  Cabinet  on  pow,--  of  ih.i:jjir.j 
place  of   meeting  ol    l."iMi:;re-'i.    1'.';  ; 
c<»n>ulls   i'abinet    tn;    ort:«ri:.i:    ti- rn". 
away,  2«il.  2n:; ;  drlute  ihrr*  .v:i.  -il. 
2"3  ;  on  the  nies-aire.^  to  i-e  m;,.:,-  :•! 
Congress,  2o"^  ;   hi*  v..\\  ol   :he  ••;:■•« 
chnnation  of  heiitiahTy.'"  *Jh2  ;   eflev!- 
uf  not  orderint:  a\v;iy  GuiMJl,  2».»o--'v ; 
thcM'   tine  to  Wash?''   '  ^.iu5 ;    the 
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teristic  debate  in  the  Cabinet,  207; 
the  draftin<^  of  President's  p&pers  by 
members  of  his  Cabinet,  208-211 ;  he 
again  urges  Jefferson  not  to  resign, 
215;  Jefferson's  resignation,  215; 
President's  answer,  215,  216;  Jeffer- 
son to  the  President,  229 ;  British 
orders  in  council,  of  1793,  230 ;  Lord 
Dorchester's  speech,  230 ;  proposition 
in  Congress  thereon,  231 ;  President 
nominates  Chief-Justice  Jay  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Great '  Britain,  231 ; 
resentment,  of  the  Republicans,  232 ; 
,  the  Whisky  war,  241-248;  his  yIcws 
of  Democratic  societies,  248 ;  his 
anxiety  to  preserve  balance  of  parties 
in  his  Cabinet,  244,  et  tea.  ;  he  invites 
Jefferson  to  reenter  his  Cabinet,  245 ; 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  245,  et 
8tq.;  refusal  of  Republicans  to  serve 
therein,  245,  246-248 ;  they  force  the 
President  from  his  political  neutrality, 
248,  282,  285 ;  their  impolitic  assault 
on  Jay's  mission,  249,  283  ;  the  Presi- 
dent not  a  party  manager,  250;  he 
denounces  Democratic  societies  in  his 
message  at  second  session  of  third 
Congress,  251 ;  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress thereon,  252 ;  his  dissatisfaction 
with  Jay's  treaty,  258,  259,  262 ;  hu- 
miliations inflicted  on  U.  S.  by  England 
pending  its  ratification,  259 ;  these 
sorely  and  keenly  felt  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 260;  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  ratify  the  treaty,  262,  ei  teq. ; 
Fauchet's  intercepted  dispatches,  263, 
264;  scene  in  the  Cabinet  thereon, 
and  Randolph's  resignation,  264,  265 ; 
Jay's  treaty  universally  unpopular,  265, 
et  sea.;  meetings  to  denounce  it  in 
principal  cities,  265,  266;  the  second 
Cabinet  completed,  265  ;  the  Presi- 
dent now  first  avowedly  and  severely 
attacked,  266,  267 ;  reaction  caused 
thereby,  267  ;  speech  to  fourth  Con- 
gress, and  addresses  of  the  Houses, 
270,  271 ;  President's  instructions  to 
Monroe,  275 ;  his  ^*  marginal  notes," 
on  "  Monroe's  view,"  275 ;  compara- 
tive effects  of  treaty  of  London  and 
treaty  of  1778,  277,278;  receives  the 
flag  of  France  from  M.  Adet,  and  his 
reply,  279,  280 ;  personal  feelings  to- 
wards France  it  avowed,  281,  282 ;  his 
difference  with  his  Cabinet  on  this  sub- 
ject, 282;  treaty  of  London  ratified 
by  Great  Britain,  285,  286;  treaty 
proclaimed  to  be  a  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  then  sent  to  Congress,  286 ; 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Republicans 
thereat,  286 ;  President  refuses  to 
communicate  the  papers  at  the  request 


of  the  Uouse,  286,  287 ;  effect  of  his 
message  on  the  occasion,  288 ;  Kit- 
chelfs  resolutions  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  House  in  regard  to  treaties,  288 ; 
resolutions  passed,  288 ;  the  strug- 
gle on  treaty,  292-295 ;  correspon- 
dence with  Jefferson,  297,  299 ;  cha- 
racter of  treaty  of  London,  299- 
301 ;  President's  farewell  address,  311 ; 
the  **  Langhorne  letter  "  addressed  to 
him,  371 ;  the  suspicions  it  gave  rise 
to,  37 1-373 ;  his  political  feelings  in 
1797,  and  later,  374 ;  his  incredulity 
as  to  a  French  invasion,  in  1798,  392  ; 
nominated  lieutenant-general,  421 ; 
accepts  on  understanding  ho  shall 
designate  his  general  officers,  421 ; 
sends  his  list  of  officers  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  they  are  appointed,  422 ;  in- 
duced to  change  his  original  purpose 
as  to  their  rank,  422 ;  the  conse- 
quences, 423  ;  his  affection  for  Hamil- 
ton questioned  by  Madison,  422,  423  ; 
his  views  in  regard  to  commissioning 
Republican  officers  in  provisional  army, 
446  ;  receives  a  letter  from  Barlow,  in 
1799,  in  regard  to  disputes  with  France, 
490 ;  his  views  and  action  thereon, 
490;  his  influence  first  brought  to 
bear  in  a  political  struggle,  492,  eteeq.; 
urges  Patrick  Henry  to  enter  House 
of  Delegates,  492,  49^  ;  his  feeling  at 
result  of  Virginia  elections,  in  1799, 
495 ;  the  Uamiltonians  resolve  to 
bring  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  in  1800,  616  ;  Morris's 
letter  to  him  on  the  subject,  516;  his 
death,  516 ;  demonstrations  thereon 
at  home  and  in  Europe,  516,  517  ;  at- 
tempt of  a  party  to  appropriate  his 
name,  617,  518 ;  propriety  of  this  at- 
tempt considered,  518-520;  his  real 
position  in  respect  to  parties,  520 ;  the 
pretence  that  his  politics  and  Hamil- 
ton's coincided  considered,  618-520. 

Washington,  Henry  A.,  editor  of  the 
Congress  edition  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
Works,  VoL  L  857  ;  his  error  in  re- 
gard to  legislative  inquiry  into  Gover- 
nor Jefferson's  conduct,  357 ;  his  aim 
to  treat  Jefferson  fairly,  358 ;  his  omis- 
sion of  letters  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  cor- 
respondence, and  probable  explana- 
tion, VoL  nL  444,  445. 

Waterhouse,  Dr.,  Jefferson  to,  on  the 
question  of  who  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  the  Revolution,  VoL  lEL  446  ;  Jef- 
ferson to,  on  religion,  559. 

Wayles,  John,  Jeflerson's  fjilher-in-law, 
VoL  L  62  ;  his  family,  character,  etc., 
63  ;  his  death,  65. 

Webster,  Daniel,  his  anecdote  of  Jeffer- 
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-  ton  and  Baffim,  ToL  L  490,  491 ;  his 
daicriptUm  of  Jeffenon  m  a  foreign 
minister,  600 ;  his  description  of  Jef- 
ferson IS  Semtarj  of  State,  YoL  IL 

*  S16;  lie  proseeutes  Lyman  for  alleg- 
ing his  connection  with  the  Hartford 
C^Tention,  YoL  HL  422;  he  visits 
MottUcdlo,  504;  his  recolleotions  of 
his  Tisit,  004,  €t  mq.;  his  description 
of  Jeflbrson^s  penKmal  appearance, 
etc.,  000,  006;  his  recollections  of 
JeflTerson's  ohserrations  on  Wirt's  Ufe 
of  Henrr,  and  on  the  character  of 
Gen.'Jacluon,  etol,  006;  the  accnraoy 
of  these  recolleotions  tested  by  those 
of  more  familiar  witnesses,  006-009. 

Webster,  Lieot-GoL,  his  ability  as  a 
soldier,  YoL  L  260.;  he  is  mortally 
wounded  at  Goilford  Court-House,  812. 

WendoTer,  If r.,  Jefferson  to.  On  ri^t  of 
deTgy  to  discuss  politics  in  pulpit, 
YoL  m.  424,  420. 

Whisky  war,  YoL  TL  241-248. 

White,  Samuel,  speech  in  U.  8.  Senate  on 
treaty  for  purchase  of  Louisiana,  YoL 
2IL88. 

Wlclcham,  John,  anecdote  of,  YoL  L 
217;  one  of  Burr's  counsd  on  his  trials, 
YoL  m.  204,  200. 

WHUnson.  Gen.  James,  approached  br 
Burr  in  his  fiigrt'westem  Journey,  YoL 
ISL  174;'in  command  of  the  American 
troops  on  the  Spanish  border,  179; 
correspondence  between  him  and  Burr, 
179;  Burr  sends  Swartwout  to  his 
camp,  179,  180;  Burr's  and  Dayton's 
letters  to  Wilkinson,  180,  181;  bis 
action  thereon,  181,  «/  Beq.  ;  proclaims 
martial  law  at  New  Orleans,  182 ; 
arrests  Burr's  emissaries,  and  sends 
them  to  Washington,  182;  the  Presi- 
dent's letters  to  him,  186-188;  the 
President's  opinions  of  him,  188 ; 
charges  against  him  and  a  court  of 
inquiry  ordered  by  President,  247 ;  his 
challenge  to  John  Randolph,  247. 

Willard,  Kev.  Dr.  Samuel,  Jefferson  to, 
on  receiving  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
from  Harvard  University,  VoL  L  637. 

Williams,  David,  Jefferson  to,  on  over- 
stocking of  learned  professions,  VoL 
m.  91,  92. 

Wirt,  William,  his  anecdote  of  Henry, 
Vol.  L  39 ;  letters  from  JefFerson  to, 
40 ;  statement  concerning  Henry,  48 ; 
his  description  of  Dabney  Carr,  82; 
his  account  of  Henry's  and  Lee's 
speeches  on  arming  the  colony,  101, 
102 ;  his  description  of  Attorney-Gene- 
ral John  Randolph,  l21 ;  his  mention 
of  first  Dictator  project,  206,  207; 
his  account  of  the  flight  of  Legislature 


from  Staunton,  848;  Us'mentloii  of 
second IHotatorprqject,  848;  he  is  one 
of  the  connisl  for  the  GoTemmeiil  on 
Bntr's  trial,  Y6L  2IL-S06;  hisTemaifcs 
on  the  spirit  of  the  oppoinng  cooDBsel 
and  the  court,  206,  907;  author  of 
address  of  "^rginhi  Legnlatnto  to  Jef- 
fbrson  on  his  retirement,  808 ;  engaged 
by  Jelfarson  to  assist  Dnane,  868,  860; 
Jeflbrson  to,  contributing  matotels  for 
lift  of  Henry,  426 ;  Jefferson  to,  eon- 
gratnlathig'  Urn  on  his  aeoe8sio&  to  the 
Attomey-Qenerabhip,  445;  Jefferaon*s 
fteUngs  towards  fafan,  608;  his  last 
▼isH  to  MontioeHo,  58a 

Wiatar,  Dr.,  Jefferson  to,  Yd.  m.  880. 

Wolcott,  OU?er,  Jr.,  succeeds  Hamilton 
in  the  Treasury  department,  YoL  Or 
868 ;  his  riews  on  treaty  of  London, 
261,  862;  his  account  of  Fauchet*s 
dispatches,  etc,  264,  266,  288;  his 
impression  of  effect  of  ratifying  the 
treaty,  297;  his  character,  844,  846; 
his  views  on  commission  to  France, 
847,  848;  Joins  in  the  intrigue  in 
relation  to  officers  of  the  provisional 
army,  428;  opposes  the  departure 
of  envoys  to  mnoe  in  1799,  496, 
U  mq,;  his  comfdunts  of  the  Pre- 
sident in  tUs  matter,  499 ;  his  letter 
to  Hamilton  on  Pennsylyania  affidrs, 
606;  his  account  of  state  of  par- 
ties in  Ckmgress,  611,  612;  his  fears 
of  a  coalition  between  moderate  Fede- 
ralists and  Republicans,  512;  his  pro- 
posed "engine  of  Government,"  612, 
513;  his  unexplained  consultations 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  518,  614  ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  capital  in  1800,  642 ; 
solicited  by  Hamilton  to  furnish  ma- 
terials for  a  private  attack  on  Adams, 
564 ;  his  ready  consent,  656 ;  his  ex- 
cuses, for  betraying  his  official  princi- 
pal, 556-567 ;  his  corrections  to  Ham- 
ilton's paper,  561;  appointed  a  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  by  Adams,  624 ; 
his  treatment  of  Mr.  Adams,  625. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  sen.,  his  view  of  Ameri- 
can mode  of  electing  President,  YoL  L 
586;  Madison's  opinion  and  anecdote 
of  him,  VoL  IL  325,  820. 

Worcester,  Rev.  Mr.,  Jefferson  to,  on 
results  of  war  of  1812,  VoL  TCL  4(K>. 

Wormley,  an  old  slave  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
VoL  L  69 ;  his  recollections,  70 ;  his 
account  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  reception  at 
home  on  his  return  from  France,  652. 
658  ;  recollections,  VoL  HL  832,  562, 

Wright,  Robert,  speech  in  U.  S.  Senate, 
VoL  m.  83. 

Wythe,  George,  Jefferson  studies  law 
with  him,  VoL  L  80 ;  their  intimacy, 
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80,  81,  84 ;  their  friendship,  46  ;  asso- 
ciated in  law  cases,  48 ;  they  agree  as 
to  power  of  Parliament  in  America, 
87;  he  is  reelected  to  Congress,  121; 
a  member  of  Virginia  Convention  in 
1776,  140;  speaks  for  the  resolution 
of  Independence  in  Congress,  143 ;  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, 172 ;  to  Jefferson  in  1776  on  the 
constitution  of  Virginia,  196;  described 
by  Jefferson  as  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  198 ;  elected  speaker, 
209 ;  appointed  a  law  reviser,  203 ; 


gives  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  R.  H. 
liCe,  211 ;  elected  a  judge  of  Court  of 
Chancery,  216  ;  he  and  Jefferson  com- 
plete and  report  the  law  revision,  217 ; 
Jefferson  to,  concerning  his  journey  in 
Italy,  472,  473;  his  regard  for  John 
Adams,  VoL  IL  326;  Jefferson  to, 
concerning  parUamentary  rules,  356. 

Yancey,  Col.,  Jefferson  to,  in  1816  on 
the  prevailing  bank  mania,  VoL  HL 
427. 

Tazoo  claims,  VoL  lEL  87,  38. 
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